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S  the  general  life  and  Service  of 
Horfes  has  rendered  them  more 
worth  the  Notice  and  Regard  of 
Mankind,  than  any  other  of  the 
Brute  Creatures  ;  fo  there  has  in 
moll  Ages  of  the  World  been  a 
more  than  ordinary  Care  taken, 
not  only  to  model  and  fit  them  for  their  refpec- 
rive  Services,  but  alfo  of  their  Breed  and  Prefer- 
vat  ion :  And  we  find  Horfes  were  of  fo  great  Ac¬ 
count  with  the  Ancients,  that  even  Ariftotle ,  Xeno¬ 
phon  y  Pliny ,  and  others  of  greateft  Genius  among  them, 
have  bellow’d  fome  of  their  Labours  that  Way,  being 
fenfible  how  much  a  good  and  ferviceable  Breed  of 
Horfes  conduc’d  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Community  ; 
both  in  Peace  and  War :  Neither  have  the  Moderns 
been  lefs  induftrious  in  all  thefe  Matters,  but  have 
made  many  excellent  Improvements  in  Horfemanfhip : 
For  about  the  time  that  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
other  Arts  were  reviv'd  in  Italy ,  the  Art  of  Riding, 
and  of  perfecting  Horfes  for  the  Wars,  and  in  all 
ufeful  and  genteel  Exercifes,  was  then  alfo  cultivated, 
and  afterwards  improved  by  Frenchmen ,  who  went  to 
Fome  and  Naples ,  on  purpoie  to  be  inftru&ed  therein. 
Though  the  Perfe£lion  to  which  that  Art  is  now  arri¬ 
ved,  is  by  ail  the  ableft  Mafters  throughout  Europe , 
juftly  afcrifaed  to  the  Noble  Duke  of  JNewcafl/e ,  who 
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was  not  only  himfelf  an  excellent  Horfeman,  But  the 
bell  Judge  that  ever  wrote  upon  the  Subjed. 

But  all  this  while  it  does  not  appear,  that  there  has 
been  any  Provision  made  for  the  Cure  of  the  Infirmi¬ 
ties  and  Accidents  to  which  that  noble  and  generous 
Creature  is  expofed,  fuitable  to  what  his  Services 
really  defer ve.  For  albeit  the  fame  Perfons,  who  were 
the  firli  Improvers  of  Horfemanfhip,  were  no  lefs  ilu- 
dious  of  their  Difeafes,  and  were  alfo  the  firft  of  all 
the  Modems,  who  feem  to  have  writ  profeffedly  of 
them  ;  yet  it  mud  be  owned,  their  Writings  are  more 
like  Syftems  of  old  Aftrology ,  than  as  if  they  had  been 
compofed  for  the  Cure  of  Horfes  :  Neither  can  this 
be  thought  very  ftrange,  if  it  be  confidered,  that 
thefe  Authors  had  no  other  Means  of  arriving  at  their 
Skill,  but  by  adding  from  Books  of  Phyfick  and  Sur¬ 
gery,  what  they  judged  neceffary  to  perfeft  the  com¬ 
mon  and  received  Pradice  of  Farriers,  which  in  thofe 
Times  was  of  a  very  mafculine  Kind,  and  had  been 
handed  down  thro5  many  ignorant  Ages,  without  any 
other  Regulation,  than  what  had  obtain'd  by  Rote 
and  Cuft om. 

Now  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  how  thofe  who 
are  uninflruded  in  the  Principles  of  any  particular 
Art,  may  be  milled  in  what  they  copy  and  borrow 
from  it ;  for  as  they  are  not  Judges  themfelves,  they 
will  neither  be  apt  to  make  Choice  of  the  bell  Au¬ 
thor  ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed,  if  they  did,  that  they 
ihould  mend  the  Matter  very  much,  in  a  Science  fo 
much  complicated  as  that  of  Phyfick,  i3c.  and  which, 
by  the  Ignorance  of  thofe  and  the  preceeding  Times, 
was  itfelf  embarraffed  with  many  idle  and  whimileal 
Dreams,  not  to  be  met  with,  or  at  lead  depended  on 
by  ancient  Writers,  and  which  have  been  abfolutely 
rejc&ed  fmce  the  modern  Difcoveries  have  cleared  the 
Way  to  true  Knowledge. 

And  that  this  wa  s  the  Cafe  of  thefe  Gentlemen,  who 
firft  put  Pen  to  Paper,  on  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  is 

evident  from  their  injudicious  Collections ;  tor  in  them 

we 
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we  have  all  the  Refufe  of.  phyfical  Authors  •  and  moft 
Books  that  are  at  this  Day  extant  upon  the  Subjed, 
have  been  formed  upon  the  Writings  of  thofe  Perfbns  * 
fo  that  the  Cure  of  Horfes  feems  to  be  but  very  little 
underflood,  notwithftanding  all  the  Care  and  Pains 
that  has  been  taken  to  perfed  it. 

SoUeyfeU,  was  fo  fenfible  of  this,  and  of  the  bad 
Cuftoms  which  had  obtained  among  the  Farriers  of 
France  in  his  Time,  that  it  put  him  upon  a  more  di¬ 
ligent  Search  into  the  Bufinefs,  by  confulting  the  beft 
Authors  of  Phyfick  and  Surgery,  as  himfelf  takes  No¬ 
tice  ;  whereby  he  has  indeed  not  only  deliver’d  a  more 
fafe  and  regular  Pradice,  than  any  that  went  before 
him,  but  has  alfo  introduced  Methods  altogether  new, 
with  a  great  Variety  of  Medicines,  which  before  had 
never  taken  Place  in  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes :  But 
yet,  for  all  this,  he  was  himfelf  infeded  with  many 
of  the  Errors  of  his  Predeceffors  ;  for  he  is  fo  fcrupu- 
lous  as  to  Times  and  Seafons,  and  fo  much  ty’d  up 
to  Cuflom,  that  it  even  renders  his  Methods  very  im- 
pradicabie  in  many  Circumflances  •  and  as  he  was  not 
rightly  acquainted  with  the  Animal  OEconomy ,  he 
has  accounted  for  many  of  the  Difeafes,  not  from  the 
true  Mechanifm  of  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  but  in  a  fpe- 
culative  and  abflraded  Way ;  which  is  fo  far  from 
leading  any  onp  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  Difeafes, 
that  it  mud  rather  bewilder  his  Pupils,  and  bring 
them  farther  into  the  Dark. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  Things  wherein  that  Author 
is  blameable ;  but  if  we  examine  into  his  Method 
of  Cure,  it  is  fo  impeded  and  perplexed  in  many 
Places,  by  frequent  Digreffions,  that  a  Man  muft  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Subjed,  or  at  more  than 
ordinary  Pains,  to  reap  any  great  Advantage  from  it  : 
And  as  to  his  Medicines,  tho?  many  of  them  are,  no 
doubt,  extraordinary  good,  and  very  well  adapted  to 
their  feveral  Intentions  ;  yet  it  is  very  plain,  he  has 
inferred  a  Number  of  others,  with  long  and  tedious 
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Encomiums  on  their  Virtues  and  Excellencies*  which, 
upon  the  ftrfoteft  Examination,  has  proceeded  more 
from  a  fond  Opinion  he  has  had  of  them,  than  from 
any  real  Virtues  in  them :  Befides,  that  many  of 
them  are  fc  collly,  that  in  the  Procefs  of  fome  regular 
Cures,  they  null  exceed  the  Price  of  any  ordinary 
Horfe. 

Neither  has  he  been  able  to  obviate  the  Objections, 
•which  we  find  have  been  made  to  himfelf,  for  infert- 
Ing  fuch  vaft  Numbers  of  Remedies ;  for  what  he  al¬ 
ledges  concerning  the  Variety  of  Conftitutions,  is  ve¬ 
ry  little  to  the  Purpofe,  fuch  a  Medicine  of  the  fame 
Intention  need  only  be  made  flronger  or  weaker  in 
the  principal  Ingredients  •  or  if  any  Alteration  be 
neceffary,  that  ought  to  depend  upon  a  Change  or 
Complication  of  Symptoms  ;  all  which  fnould  be 
clearly  explained  by  thofe  who  deliver  Inftituttons  of 
Cure.  And  as  for  his  Chymica!  ProcelTes,  we  look 
aipon  many  of  them  as  unneceffary  Implements,  which 
only  help  to  fill  up  his  Book,  and  ftiew  more  of  Pomp 
and  Oftentation,  than  any  real  Ufe  5  efpecialiy  fince 
there  are  but  few  of  them  which  vary  much  from 
the  common  received  Forms  ;  and  if  it  was  otherwife, 
they  could  not  ealily  be  complyM  with  by  any  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  Chymift's  Art,  or  unpro¬ 
vided  with  the  Inftruments  that  are  proper  to  make 

them.  “ 

But  if  SbUeyfeUy  who  is  defervedly  reputed  the  befl  J 

Author,  was  even  faulty  in  thefe  Refpeds,  notwith-  1 
Handing  all  the  Pains  he  had  taken ;  What  can  we 
hope  from  thofe  of  lefs  Learning  and  Ability,  who 
have  only  delivered  Things  at  fecond-hand  ?  Of  thefe, 
all  Nations  have  produced  fufficient  Store,  whofe 
•  Precepts  have  been  as  much,  if  not  more,  followed 
than  Original  Authors ;  but  none  have  been  fo  much 
abus’d  that  Way,  as  ourfelves ;  For  altho5  we  have  had 
the  Reputation  of  improving  many  Arts  beyond  what 
others  have  done  5  and  tho'  that  of  Horfemanfiiip  was 

even 
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even  brought  to  its  greateft  Perfection,  by  the  noble 
Perfon  whom  we  have  already  taken  Notice  of ;  yet. 
we  have  hardly  one  who  has  treated  of  the  Difeafes  of 
Horfes  in  any  tolerable  Way.  Blundevil,  who  was 
the  fu-fl:  of  any  great  Repute  amongft  us,  is  now  al- 
moft  quite  forgot.  As  for  Markham  and  Be  Grey, 
with  others  of  later  Date,  they  were  only  Copiers 
from  him,  as  himfelf  was  alfo  a  Copier  and  Tranf- 
lator  from  the  Italians  ;  and  what  thefe  Authors  have 
with  fo  much  AlTu ranee  taken  from  the  common 
Rote,  and  added  as  their  own,  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
the  moft  infignificant  of  any  Thing  they  have  deli¬ 
vered  •  fo  that  it  is  no  Wonder,  if  the  Practice  of 
thofe  be  very  abfurd,  who  tie  themfelves  up  to  their 
Rules. 

The  Want  of  proper  Helps  is  certainly  a  very  great 
Difadvantage,  not  only  to  the  Farriers ,  bnt  to  all 
thofe  who  are  interefted  in  Horfes  ;  for  tho5  they  may 
pradtife  with  Certainty  enough  in  fome  Operations, 
and  in  many  common  Accidents  that  require  ogly 
outward  Applications,  yet  they  muft  needs  be  at  a 
great  Lofs  in  moft  Difeafes,  where  the  Mafs  of  Blood 
is  affe&ed  ,*  and  therefore,  we  find  in  all  fuch  Cafes, 
their  main  Recourfe  is  to  Bleeding  and  Purging ;  and 
whether  that  be  proper  or  not,  they  neither  know 
themfelves,  nor  can  their  Books  inform  them :  And 
when  a  Horfe  gives  Signs  of  inward  Sicknefs,  the  Book 
(which  is  chiefly  made  np  of  a  Parcel  of  infignificant 
Receipts)  furnifhes  them  with  a  Cordial-drink,  com- 
pos’d  of  fome  Spices,  or  a  few  Herbs  to  be  boil’d  in 
Ale  or  White-wine ;  and  if  one  Drench  or  two  does 
not  make  a  Cure,  they  are  at  a  great  Lofs  what  to  do 
next :  Having  no  other  Notion  of  Medicines,  but  as 
if  they  work’d  by  a  fort  of  Magick. 

That  this  is  the  common  and  ordinary  Way  of 
Pra&ice  among  Horfes,  every  one  knows.  We  can¬ 
not,  however,  but  own,  there  are  many  Gentlemen, 
and  alfo  fome  of  the  ableft  Farriers ,  who  have  not 
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confined  themfelves  fo  much  to  Cuftom,  but  have 
fallen  upon  better  Methods  than  thofe  generally  pre- 
■fcrib’d ;  and  we  find  feverai  very  good  Remedies 
handed  from  one  to  another,  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  Books ;  but  yet,  as  moil  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Requisites  neceflary  for  the  right  Admini- 
ftration  of  thefe  Remedies,  they  often  prove  as  Wea¬ 
pons  in  unskilful  Hands,  which  may  either  do  Good 
or  Hurt,  as  they  happen  to  be  right  or  wrong  ap¬ 
ply  3d  ;  and  if  there  be  fome  who  know  how  to  apply 
them  better  than  others,  yet  while  their  Methods 
are  not  communicated  to  the  Publick,  and  thereby 
rendred  of  general  TJfe,  the  Art  can  be  but  little  ad¬ 
vanced* 

From  all  which  Reafons,  and  the  frequent  Com¬ 
plaints  of  thofe  who  are  the  greateft  Sufferers  by 
the  Deficiency  of  this  Art,  we  have  been  induced 
to  propofe  this  our  New  Guide •  wherein  we  have 
not  only  deliver’d  an  Account  of  all  the  Difeafes 
Incident  to  Horfes,  with  the  Method  of  Cure/ but 
alfo  the  Anatomy  of  a  Harfe  ;  the  Knowledge  of 
which  being  as  necefiary  to  Farriers,  as  that  of 
the  human  Body  to  Phyficians  and  Surgeons;  and 
we  are  in  Hopes  it  will  meet  with  the  more  ready  Re¬ 
ception,  becaufe  the  Attempts  that  have  been  made 
of  this  Kind  already  by  Signior  Ruini ,  and  Mr.  Snaps , 
late  Farrier  to  King  Charles  II.  have  both  been  in 
fome  meafure  rendred  fruitlefs  ;  the  firft  having 
writ  in  a  Language  unknown  to  us,  and  at  a  Time 
when  this  Art  was  in  a  manner  in  its  Infancy  ; 
and  the  other  having  never  publifh’d  any  Thing  pro- 
feffedl.y  of  Difeafes,  (tho’  he~  fully  intended  it)* but 
only  his  Volume  of  Anatomy,  which,  befides  that 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met-  with,  is  alfo  fo  large, 
and  incumbred  with  fomany  Things  foreign  to  the 
Purpofe,  as  makes  it,  m  a  great  meafure,  unprofit¬ 
able  to  thofe  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended. 
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And  therefore,  that  we  might  avoid  thefe  Incon¬ 
veniences,  we  have  in  our  Anatomical  Part  wholly 
ftudied  the  Benefit  of  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  Subjeft,  having  defcrib’d  all  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe, 
with  their  feveral  Ufes,  in  as  fhort  and  concife  a  Man¬ 
ner  as  poffible,  and  at  the  fame  Time  omitted  nothing 
that  is  abfolutely  material ;  and  we  have  not  only 
rectified  feveral  Miftakes  in  Mr.  Snape ,  but  have 
added  many  Things  from  the  modern  Difcoverles, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  that  Author,  and 
which  are  very  neceffary  to  the  Knowledge  of  Dif- 
eafes.  Neither  need  we  make  any  Apology  for  the 
hard  Appellations  of  fome  of  the  Mufcles,  other  than 
what  Mr.  Snape  has  already  done,  viz.  That  whereas 
mofi  of  them  have  the  fame  Ufe  with  thofe  of  the 
human  Body,  he  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  retain 
the  fame  Names,  believing  it  would  be  too  affuming 
in  him  to  impofe  others. 

The  Fi  gures  of  the  feveral  Parts,  are  by  all  own’d 
fo  neceffary,  that  we  need  not  fay  any  thing  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  they  being  conftant  Helps,  not  only  to 
thofe  who  are  Strangers  to  the  SubjeT,  but  alfo  to 
foch  as  are  acquainted  therewith  ;  and  though  we  are 
in  this  Refpeft  chiefly  indebted  to  thelnduftry  of  Mr. 
Snape  y  as  he  was  to  Ruini7  for  many  of  them,  yet  we 
doubt  not  of  Approbation  in  the  Choice  we  have 
made,  as  we  have  not  any  that  are  ufelefs,  but  fuch  as 
are  of  moil  Importance. 

As  to  our  Treatife  of  Difeafes,  it  is  partly  the 
Refult  of  fome  Obfervations  that  were  made  while 
I  attended  the  Army,  and  partly  of  fome  that  have 
been  made  fince  ;  during  which  Time,  we  have  care¬ 
fully  taken  Notice  of  all  thofe  Things,  both  in  Books 
and  in  Practice,  that  were  the  chief  Hindrances  to 
the  Advancement  of  the  Farrier’s  Art  ;  and  what 
Steps  we  have  taken  to  put  it  upon  a  better  Foot¬ 
ing,  will  be  judged  reafonable,  by  fuch  as  have  pe- 
rufed  Mr.  Snap  eh  Book,  efpecially  thofe  fhort  Digref- 
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lions,  where  he  has  accounted  for  fome  Difeafes  that 
were  the  leaft  known  by  Farriers.  The  fame  Method 
Mr.  Snape  has  obferved  in  thefe  few,  we  have  carefully 
followed  throughout  the  whole,  which  although  it 
may  feem  fomewhat  difficult  at  firft  View,  to  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Animal  Oeconomy ; 
yet  as  all  is  founded  upon  the  Make,  Frame,  and  Dif- 
pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  and  is  therefore  plainly 
demonftrable  to  Senfe,  it  will  in  the  End  be  found 
more  eafy  than  the  ufual  Methods,  that  have  been 
only  built  upon  Figment  and  Fancy. 

But,  that  the  Reader  may  the  more  readily  over¬ 
come  thofe  Difficulties,  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fcribe  all  the  Difeafes  in  a  Way  that  is  the  moll  fa¬ 
miliar  and  intelligible,  having  ranked  thofe  together, 
that  have  the  neareft  Dependence  upon  each  other  : 
and  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  undemanding  of 
one,  may  lead  him  infenfibly  into  the  Knowledge  of 
another  :  A  Method  not  hitherto  obferved,  or  right¬ 
ly  underftood,  by  any  of  our  Authors.  We  have 
likewife  been  more  than  ordinarily  careful,  in  diftin- 
guilhing,  with  refpeft  to  Signs  and  Caufes,  and  in 
providing  tor  the.  feveral  Accidents  that  may  happen, 
than  which  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  Cure  and 
Prefervation  of  brute  Creatures,  who  are  incapable  of 
declaring  their  Infirmities  ;  and  becaufe  many  of  the 
Difeafes  of  Horfes  have  a  near  Affinity  with,  thofe  of 
the  human  Body,  and  as  the  comparing  the  one  with 
the  other,  mull  needs  tend  very  much  to  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  this  Art ;  we  have  therefore  taken  Noticetof 
that  in  many  Particulars,  fo  far  as  the  Mechanifm 
of  a  Horfe  may  occafion  the  fame  Symptoms  and 
Accidents  ;  and  wherever  they  differ,  we  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  put  it  in  as  clear  a  Light  as  poffible,  and 
have  accordingly  accommodated  the  Method  of  Cure, 

.  And  as  the  right  Adminiftration  of  proper  Reme¬ 
dies  is  of  nolefs  Importance,  we  have  taken  particular 
Care  in  that  refpeft,  having  not  only,  in  ‘all  Cafes, 

in- 
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inferred  fuch  as  are  known  to  be  of  mofl  Efficacy, 
but  alfo  laid  down  the  Precautions  neceflary  in  all 
their  feveral  Intentions ;  and  herein  we  have  ftudied 
both  the  Eafe  and  Profit  of  the  Pra&itioner,  by  freeing 
him  of  thofe  long  and  tedious  Compofitions,  where¬ 
with  moft  Books  fo  much  abound,  and  which  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  a  Number  of  ufelefs  and  infigni- 
flcant  Ingredients :  But  thefe  Things  I  have  confl- 
dered  in  a  Treatife  apart,  concerning  the  Medicines 
proper  for  Horfes,  which  is  a  Supplement  to  this,  and 
has  met  with  the  Approbation  of  the  belt  Judges. 

As  to  the  Defefts  and  Errors  we  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  Notice  of,  in  the  common  and  ordinary  Practice ; 
as  alfo  thofe  committed  by  the  Abufe  of  Tents,  the 
Application  of  greafy  Dreffings,  and  many  other 
Things  too  tedious  to  be  inferred  here,  we  hope,  we 
need  make  no  Apology  for  fo  doing,  fince  it  w'ifl  ap¬ 
pear  to  any  one  who  fliall  perufe  the  following  Ttea— 
tife,  that  our  Meaning  in  this  was  not  to  find  Fault  j 
but  in  order  to  their  Amendment.  For  wherever  we 
have  obferved  any  thing  in  the  received  Method,  or 
in  any  Author,  fupported  by  Experience,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Principles  of  Art,  we  have  been  fo  far 
from  reje&ing  it,  that  we  have  rather  recomended  it 
to  the  World  by  fuch  Explanations,  as  we  judged  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  render  it  more  intelligible  and  ufeful. 

All  that  I  think  neceflary  to  perfect  this  SubjeS, 
will  be  contained  in  a  Treatife  which  will  be  fhortly 
publilhed,  containing  the  Order  and  Oeconomy  that 
is  neceflary  in  the  Diet  and  Execcife  of  Horfes. 
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The  Introduction. 

:  £  Bodies  of  all  Quadrupeds,  as  well  as 

Ai.en,  are  compofed  of  different  dParts^ 
which  are  adapted  to  their  fever  al  Func¬ 
tions:  Some  are  folid,  as  the  Bones  and 
CarnJages;  others  are [oft,  as  the  Glands 
■jji  ,T  a,r'  Mu(cular  Flejh  5  and  Come  are  of  a 
nr-J'ef“ture,asthe  Ligaments  of  the  Joints ,  andTen- 

dr  f  hS'  d  t°leS'  Sut  whether  their  particular 
Sn  uflure  be  looje  or  f did,  or  between  both,  it  is  very 

Phil  rlVld  i  ^1  fadeff  °ffrnall  Fibres  or  Thread! 
Ibis  is  jo  plainly  obfervanle  in  the  fo ft  Tarts,  that  it 

jfft  ,!0™anner  °1  faro°fbface  every  one  mufi  have 
taken  notice,  in  tearing  Flejh  afunder,  that  it  is  compos’d 

li  t  7ar-CJ  j  °r  Smdles>  and  thefe  Tarcehmay 
%  am  be  divided  into  others  which  are  lefs,  and  after- 

war.,s  into  jingle  Threads,  which  are  infinitely  f Jailer 

than  a  Hair:  Nature  has  alfo  obferv’d the fame  Oeco- 

nmay  in  the  Structure  of  the  hard  Tarts  h  for  when  we 

°lu  a  £one  acrofs>  all  the  Poruli,  or  little  Holes,which 
form  the  Interftices  of  us  Fibres,  are,  in  moft  Tarts  of 

t  JdP?JerCetVJt ’  Td  lf  H  be  cm  lengthways, 
b  7,7 7  » ?  aP  Courfe  ts  n0  lefi  ntanifeft.  J 
‘Rod!-  j  aUlhr  different  Subfiances  whereof  an  Animal 

Ztl  TTJ  thalfaMch  faatomifis  call  a  Mem- 
orane,  is,  next  to  a  fibre,  the  moft  fimfih  in  its  Stru- 

®  Bure, 
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Bure  it  being  a  thin  expanded  Sub  (lance,  which  has 
Length  and  Breadth ,  without  much  thicknefs  $  fo  that 
it  feems  only  to  be  made  up  of  fugle  \ Threads ,  feW 
lengthways  'and  acrofs,  like  a  fine  Web.  We  find  fome  of 
them  pretty  thick ,  especially  towards  their  Origin-,  but 
others  much  thinner  than  the  Film  of  an  Egg  :  \ The 
whole  Body  is  wrap'd  up  in  one  of  thefe ,  and  every 
p articular  Ear t  has  a  membranous  Cover,  which  pre- 
ferves  it  from  the  Injuries  it  would  be.  expos'd  to,  from 
thofe  ‘Parts  which  lie  next  it.  Some  Parts  are  in¬ 
volv'd  in  double  Membranes ,  as  the  Brain,  and  Pith  of 
the  Back. ,  &c.  which  are  very  fo  ft  and  delicate ,  and 
could  not  be  eafily  prefervd  by  a  Jingle  one .  f 

But  befides  their  Office  of  covering  and  defending  all 
Parts  of  the  Body,  fome  of  them  ferve  as  Bags  or  Cafes, 
forTood  and  Excrements  5  others  are  form'd  into  Conduits, 
for  the  Blood  and  animal  Juices.  B  ut  fome  ff  thefe  being 
partly  mufcular,  and  partly  membranous,  they  may  be 
properly  f aid  to  be  of  a  mix'd  Nature,  as  are  mofi.  of  the 
Mufcles, and  many  other  Subfiances  throughout  the  Body \ 
P’he  Mufcles  are  made  up  0/flefhy  and  tendinous  Fibres  5 
which  kind  of  Structure  is  neceff ary  to  their  AShon,  they 
being  the  InfirUments  of  Motion.  Almofi  all  Mufcles 
are  fie  (hy  and  fo  ft  in  the  Middle,  and  for  that  Re  a j  on 
are  capable  of  being  contrasted  and  dilated  5  for  i  f  they 
were  other-wife,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  any  Cr  eat  up 
to  move :  whereas  by  the  Figure  they  are  of  we  find 
*em  ready  to  anfwer  every  Inclination  of  the  Mind, 
without  Pain  or  Stijfnefs.  if  he  Mufcles  are  of  differ  ent 
Figures,  fo?ne  fiat,  as  thofe  on  the  Rim  of  tioe  Belly  $ 
others  more  round,  as  thofe  of  the  I  highs  and  LigSj 
fome  of  which,  towards  their  Inf ert ions,  terminate  in  a 
prong,  nervous ,  finewy  Subfiance,  called  a  Tendon.  ^ 

~  .^Ligament  is  more  compaSt  and  firm  than  a  Tendon, 
but  not  altogether  fo  hard  as  a  Cartilage.  It  is  that 
Subfiance  -which  ties  the  Joints  together 5  whereof  fome 
are  round,  as  thofe  which  we  obferve  faftned  to  the  head 
of  a  Bone,  and  the  infide  of  its  Socket  h  others  are  plat, 
and  cover  the  Joints  like  fo  many  pieces  of  Leather 
nail'd  on,  to  keep  the  two  Bones  from  falling  afunder , 
and  to  preferve  an  Uniformity  in  their  Motion . 

A  Cartilage,  or  Griftle,  which  we  obferve  more  or  lefs 
at  the  Ends  of  mofi  Bones,  is  harder  and  lefs  pliable  than 
the  Ligaments :  "thefe  being  of  a  fmooth  Surface ,  and 
^  ~  moderately 
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moderately  thick,  are  a  Defence  to  the  Ends  of  the 
Bones ,  which  are  more  hard  and  brittle  $  and  if  thev 
were  not  thus  fortify' d,  might  therefore  be  worn  and 
abraded  by  their  Motion. 

E*he  Bones  are  of  the  moft  hard  and  comp  aft  Sub fiance 
oj  the  whole  Body  5  they  are  without  Senfey as  are  alfo  the 
Ligaments  and  Cartilages,  otherwife  they  would  be  unfit 
to  anfiver  their  particular  Functions : : But,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  Infenfibihty,  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be  difeas'd 
they  may  caufe  Fain,  and  create  a  great  deal  of  Trouble. 

.  the  Bones  at  e,  of  all  the  Farts  which  compofe  an 
animal  Body,  the  moft  foh d,  the  Glands,  or  Kernels,  are 
fecKon  d  among  thefoftefl  $  being  curious  Bundles  ofVef- 
jels,  which  are  infinitely  fmall,  and  laid  clofely  together 
m  many  Circumvolutions  and  Turnings :  From  tome  of 
thefe  are fepar  at  ed  Excrements,  and  from  others  Juices 
which  have  their peculiarUfes,aswill  be fioewn  here  after] 

7  he  \  eins  and  Arteries,Nerves,^;^  'Lymfh&tickFeffels 
are  the  Conduits  and  Fifes ,  through  which  all  the  liquid 
Juices  oj  the  Body  do  pafs.  The  Arteries  are  VefTeh 
wmcb  carry  theBloodfromtheHeartto  the  Extremities, 
ana  the  Veins  are  the  Chanels  which  carry  back  that 
Fortiori  of  it,  which  is  more  than  fufiicient  for  the  Noth 
/  ifirment  of  the  particular  Members .  The  Nerves  are  of 
a  comp  act  Subfi  ance ,  like  fo  many  tough  Cords,  of  a  white 
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imperforate ,  that  is  to  fay,  without  any  vifible  Bore  or 
Cavity  in  them ,  yet  it  is  very  certain  they  carry  the  ani- 
maj  Splits  from  the  Brain  into  all  Farts  of  the  Body  * 
and  are  the  Infir uments  which  communicate  all  Senfa- 
twns  to  the  Imagination ,  T he  Lymphatick  Vejfels  are  of 
a  more  thinTexture,  and  carry  a  clear tranfparent Li¬ 
quor, which  is  alfo  fubfervient  to  the  Functions  of  Nature. 

In  jhort ,  all  the  Farts  of  the  Body,  whether  thofe  that 
are  hard,  or  thofe  which  are  denominated  Coft  Farts 
are  nourijhed  by  Blood,  and  their  peculiar  Juices  pro- 
dUc  °f  Blood :  Neither  is  it  improbable,  that  the  whole 
Frtme  is  comPo?d  of  the  fever al  Modifications 
Arteries,  Nerves,  and  Lymphatick  Vejfels. 

*  Thlngs  being  premifed,  for  the  Benefit  of  fuch  as 

re Strangers  to  the  Study  of  Anatomy  1  IJhallnow  pro - 

%ejJ°  f0a.ndle  the  Sub  fid  particularly ,  and  take  every 
Fart  as  'it  lies  in  its  proper  Order , 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Paris  which  inveji  and  cover  the  whole 

Body . 

§*  L  Of  the  Hair,  Scarf  skin,  Hide,  and  Ficjhy  Bannicle * 

— .  TN  defcribing  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe,  the 

TU  Hair.  1  £r£  Thing  that  prefents  to  our  View,  is 

the  Hair ,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  upper- 
njoft  Cover  of  the  whole  Body.  It  will  be  very  little  to  our 
purpofeto  fpend  time  about  its  Production,  or  how  it 
comes  to  be  of  fo  many  different:  Colours  5  1  /hall  mere  t  ore 
proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  Hair  is  both  an  Ornament  and 
a  Defence  to  all  Animals.  That  which  we  call  his  Coat, 
is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  Eye  in  a  plump  young  rlcrve, 
but  a  Defence  from  the  Injuries  of  Cold  ana  Heap  and  the 
Accidents  to  which  he  would  be  often  expos  d,  in  his  feed¬ 
ing  among  Shrubs  and  Bufhes  5  and  that  which  grows 
out  to  fome  length  on  theFootlock,  is  a  nolens  Defence 
to  that  prominent  Part,  when  he  travels  on  ftony  Ways,  or 
In  frofty  Weather,  when  the  Roads  are  crufted,  w.  u 
otherwife  would  be  very  much  expos’d  to  Wounds  and 
Bruifes.  As  for  the  Main,  Tail,  and  Foretop,  they  arid 

greatly  to  the  Beauty  of  a  Horfe,  and  are  a  hutabie  JQ~ 

Corement  to  a  Creature  of  fo  much  Fire  and  e:f  e* 

r„ticula  The  firft  flelhy  Tegument,  or  Cover,  is 

tr  W/to.  ’  Ae  Scarfskin,  and  is  that  wh.cn  rues  ,0 
or  Ssarjskm.  &  BHfterj  by  be!ng  plnchd  oril 

fcalded  ;  it  is  not  endu’d  with  any  tender  Senfatien,  but! 
will  bear  the  Touch  without  Pain  5  it  is  proouc  d  from 
the  Hide,  which  it  involves  and  covers  on  all  Parts,  and 
has  from  thence  its  Nourifhment.  Its  Ufe  is  not  only  to 
cover  the  true  Skin,  and  defend  it  from  thofe  painful 
Senfations  to  which  it  would  be  expos’d,  as  we  daily  ob¬ 
ferve,  when  it  is  fretted  off;  but  as  it  refembles  a  curious 
Net-work,  and  is  full  of  little  Holes  or  Pores,  it  is  there, 
by  fuited  to  give  way  to  the  excrementitious  Matter  which 

continually  exhales  from  the  Body.  .  , . 

The  next  common  Covering  is  the  akin 
Ihe  Hide.  j  ft  call’d)  or  Hide,  which  lies  im 

mediately  under  the  other.  It  is  nourilh’d  with  Veins  d 
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teries,  &c.  and  is  alfo  porous  for  the  Paffage  of  Sweat,  or 
other  perfpirabie  Matter,  which  is  feparated  from  a  vaft 
number  of  little. Glands,  which  lie  on  the  Infide  of  it  5 
and  as  the  Scarfskin  is  a  Defence  to  the  Hide,  fo  the  Hide 
is  a  Defence  to  thofe  other  Parts  which  lie  under  it. 

Underneath  the  Skin  is  plac’d  the  flefliy  Ths ^ 
Famiicle,  which  is  mufcular,  and  helps  to  nide. 
draw  the  Skin  into  Wrinkles,  by  which 
means  a  Horfe  throws  off  the  Dull,  Flies,  or  other  Things 
that  hurt  him.  It  is  aifo  nourifh’d  with  its  proper  Veins 
and  Arteries,  and  belidesits  peculiar  Ufes,  it  ferves,  In 
concert  with  the  Skin,  to  defend  the  Body  from  externa! 
Injuries,  viz.  by  keeping  it  warm  in  Winter,  and  prevent- 
ing  a  too  great  Exhalation  of  the  Spirits  in  not  Weather, 

5.  II.  Of  the  Fat  and  common  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles, 


Befides  thefe  Teguments  abovemention’d,  ihe  Fat , 
there  is  the  Faty  and  common  Membrane 
of  the  Mufcles.  The  Fat  which  lies  between  the  flefhy 
Pannide  and  the  faid  Membrane,  is  diflinguifkfd  from 
that  which  covers  the  Caul,  by  its  oilinefs,  and  is  faid  to 
be  generated  of  the  more  unduous  Particles  of  the  Blood, 
working  thro’  the  Veflels,  and  detain’d  there  by  the  defe¬ 
nds  of  the  faid  Pannicle.  It  is  not  one  continu’d  Covering 
in  Horfes,  as  in  Bullocks,  and  fome  other  Animals,  but 
chiefly  fills  up  the  Interfaces  of  the  Mufcles  externally^ 
and  is  not  only  a  Defence,  as  the  other  Teguments  are» 
but  ferves  to  make  a  Horfe  look  plump,  fmooth,  and 
beautiful.  How  far  it  s  capable  of  being  again  converted 
into  Nourishment,  I  fhall  not  offer  here  to  determine. 

As  to  the  Membrane  of  the  Mufcles,  , 
which  is  the  innermofl:  of  all  the  common  Membranwf 
Teguments,  it  is  faid  to  take  its  Origin  Mufth? 

from  the  Back  5  and  fpreading  itfelf  all  1 

over  the  Body,  is  knit  to  their  proper  Coats  by.  a  great 
number  of  fmall  Fibres,  yet  not  fo  clofely  as  to  hinder 
their  Adion  :  It  is  in  a  Horfe  confiderably  thick,  and 
ferves  to  fixengthen  and  confirm  all  the  Mufcles  in  their 
proper  Situation,  and  to  be  a  Caffula^  or  Cafe,  to  defend 
them  from  Injuries.  <  1. 
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CHAP-  II. 

Of  the  lower  Belly. 

$.  I  Of  its  proper  Inveftiture  and  Teguments. 


T5  X  the  lower  Belly,  is  to  be  underftood  all  that  Cavity 
^  which  is  below  the  Midriff,  and  is  encamp  ailed  by  the 
Short-ribs, the  Point  of  the  Breaft-bone, Loins,Hanch-bones, 
and  Share-bones,  and  is  fill’d  withGuts,and  other  Entrails. 

The  proper  Teguments  of  the  lower  Belly,  are  the 
Mufcles,  and  the  Membrane  which  lies  under  them, 
call’d  the  Teritondeum. 

flvi  Pair  of  The  ^-u^c-es  are  different  Shapes  and 
Mufclct  belong  Fi§ures>  according  to  their  feveral  Ufes. 
to  the  lower  Thefe  on  the  lower  Belly  are  divided  into 
Belly,  five  Pair  $  the  uppermoft  are  called  the 

oblique  defcending  Mufcles,  and  derive  their 
Origin  from  the  Sides  of  the  Breaft-bone,  the  .  Points  of 
fome  of  the  lowermoft  Ribs,  where  they  referable  the 
Teeth  of  a  Saw  ;  from  the  Tips  of  the  Crofs-proceffes  of 
the  Joinings  of  the  Rack-bone  in  the  Loins, 
ji  °^;1^ue  and  run  floping  downwards  into  the  white 
»  .  Line,  which  is  only  a  tendinous  Subftance, 

form’d  by  the  Endings  of  fuch  of  thofe  Muf¬ 
cles  as  meet  and  are  determin’d  in  it;  and  reaches  from 
the  Point  of  the  Sword-like  Griftle  of  the  Breaft-bone,  as 
low  as  the  Share-bone,  dividing  the  lower  Belly  in  the 
middle.  Thefe  two  Mufcles  have  their  Infertion  from 
below  the  Navel  downwards,  to  the  End  of  that  Line. 

The  oblique  The  next  are  the  oblique  afc ending  Pair  j 
pending  Pair*  they  rife  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hanch- 
bone,  and  from  the  Proceftes  of  the  Verte~ 
hr#  of  the  Loins  and  Os  facrum  j  and  taking  a  contrary 
Courfe»to  thofe  above  defcrib’d,  they  are  inferted  partly 
on  the  Ends  of  the  Short-ribs,  and  partly  on  the  white 
Line,  from  the  Point  of  the  Breaft-bone  down  to  the  Na¬ 
vel.  Their  Action  is  different  from  the  former  *  for  as 
thofe  draw  the  lower  Part  of  the  Belly  fideways,  towards 
the  Breaft,  from  whence  they  arife,  fo  thefe  draw  down 
the  Cheft  fomewhat  aflant  towards  the  Loins. 

The  third  Pair  are  call’d  the  ReBi ,  or 
{freight Mufcles 5  becaufe  their  Fibresrun  in 
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a  ftreight  Line  from  their  Origin,  at  the  Sides  of  the  a- 
bovemention’d  Griftle,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Baftard-ribs 
to  the  Share- bone,  where  they  are  inferred.  There  are  in 
thefe  feveral  tendinous  Interfaces,  which  are  the  Caule 
why  feme  Anatomifts  have  divided  them  into  divers 
Mufcles.  They  fhorten  the  Belly,  by  drawing  the  Breaft 
and  Share  bone  towards  each  other. 

The  fourth  Pair  are  call’d  the  cPyrami~  The  Pyramidal 
dal ,  from  the  Refemblance  they  bear  to  a  Pair. 

Pyramid,  being  broad  at  Bottom,  and  growing  gradually 
narrower  towards  the  Top  :  They  feem  to  be  deriv’d  from 
the  ftreight  Mufcles,  and  are  aftifting  to  them  in  con¬ 
tracting  the  Belly. 

The  iaft  are  the  Tranfuerfe  or  Crofs  The  Tranfuerfe 
Mufcles,  which  ha  ve  their  Origin  from  the  Pair. 
lowermoft  Baftard-ribs  on  each  Side,  from  the  tranfverfe 
Precedes  of  the  Joints,  or  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins  and 
Haunch  bones,  from  whence,  running  acrofs  the  Belly3 
they  are  inferted  in  the  white  Line. 

Beftdes  that  thefe  Mufcles  are  a  Cover  and  Support  to 
the  lower  Belly  •  they  have  not  only  their  particular  Of* 
fees,  but  aft  in  concert  with  each  other,  and  give  their 
mutual  Afliftance  in  comprefting  the  Guts^  to  the  Expul- 
/  fton  of  their  Excrements. 

Underneath  the  Mufcles  lies  thedPerito-  The  Perito- 
noeum,  which  is  the  next  proper  Tegument  n^um® 
of  the  Guts.  It  is  a  double  Membrane,  of  an  oval  Fi¬ 
gure,  and  is  thought  to  derive  its  Origin  from  that 
which  involves  the  Pith  of  the  Loins  -  its  Inflde  is  very 
fmooth,  and  lin’d  with  a  fort  of  Mucus ,  which  proceeds 
from  the  Guts?  over  which  it  is  fpread.  From  this  Mem¬ 
brane,  all  the  lower  Parts  of  the  Belly  arefurnifhed  either 
with  their  common,  or  proper  Membranes.  It  has  Liga¬ 
ments,  whereby  it  helps  to  bind  all  the  Guts  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Situation,  that  no  violent  Motion  may  difplay  them  5 
it  alfo  affords  a  ftronger  Ligament  to  the  Liver,  and  is  a 
great  Support  to  a  vaft  Number  of  fmall  Veffels,  which 
would  either  be  broke,  or  twifted  in  fo  long  a  Courfes 
were  they  not  preferv’d  within  its  Duplicature. 

§.  II.  Of  the  Caul 


The  Caul  feems  to  be  a  proper  Invelop-  The  Caul 
ment  or  Cover  to  the  Guts,  being  in  moft 

B  4 
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Animals  fpread  all  over  them  $  thos  in  a  Horfe  it  is  often 
feen  to  lie  forward  in  Wrinkles,  which  may  be  occafion’d  by 
his  violent  Labour.  It  is  in  figure  like  a  Purfe-Net,  being 
double,  and  open  at  top,  but  knit  together  towards  the 
bottom  :  It  adheres  to  the  lower  Part  of  the  Stomach,  and 
likewife  to  the  Spleen,  and  hollow  Side  of  the  Liver.  ’  Bv 
its  underfide  it  is  faften’d  to  that  Part  of  the  Gut  Colon, 
which  lies  under  the  Stomach  lengthways,  and  likewife 
to  the  Sweetbread,  and  beginning  of  the  fmall  Guts. 

Its  Vfe.  As  ^  Caul  has  plenty  of  Fat,  it  not  on¬ 

ly  ferves  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  and  mofl  of  the  Guts  moift,  but  alfo  to  cherifh 
them  with  its  Warmth  :  And  befides  this,  it  has  likewife 
a  further  Ufe,  viz.  to  fuftain  a  vaft  number  of  Branches 
of  Veffels  which  pafs  between  its  Membranes  to  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  Spleen,  and  Guts,  15  c. 


S-  HI-  Of  the  Gullet ,  Stomach,  Guts ,  and xMe fernery. 


The  Gullet.  TJio’  all  the  Gullet  be  not  contain’d  in 

the  lower  Belly,  yet  as  it  is  an  Appendage 
to  the  Stomach,  and  the  Funnel  thro’  which  every  thin® 
palTes  into  it  ♦  a  Defcription  of  it  cannot  be  fo  proper  any 
where  elfe,  as  in  this  Place. 

It  is  hollow  and  round,  beginning  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue,  behind  the  Head  of  the  Windpipe,  under  which 
itpafleth,  turning  a  little  to  the  Right,  to  give  way  to  the 
great  Artery  5  afterwards  inclining  to  the  Left,  it.pafles 
thro’  the  Midriff,  and  is  infer  ted  into  the  Stomach  to¬ 
wards  its  left  Side. 


It  coniifts  of  three  Goats,  or  Cafes  5  the  outer  mo  ft  feems 
to  come  from  the  cPleura,  See.  themiddlemoft  is  mufcular 
and  thick,  confifting  of  two  Ranks  of  fkfhy  Fibres,  af- 
cending  and  defeending  obliquely  crofs  on  another:  The 
innermoft  is  membranous,  with  {freight  Fibres  only  *  its 
Veins  communicate  with  thofe  on  the  Breaft  and  Neck 

a,  veffeh.  Is  do  alf? its  ^£?rif5-  hs  ,beS™ling  -A 
has  two  large  Glands  or  Kernels,  which  fe~ 

parate  a  Moifture  to  keep  its  infide  glib,  to  facilitate  the 

Paffage  of  the  Blood,  &c.  Where  it  is  inferted  into  the 

Stomach,  it  is  eompofed  of  a  pretty  thick  Subftance  made 

up  of  circular  and  fiefliy  Fibres,  whereby  it  contrads  and 

dilates  itfelf,  to  give  way  to  the  Aliment,  or  ftiut  up  the 

Stomach  at  pleafufef  This  is  call’d  the  left,  or  upper 

Orifice 


/ 
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Orifice  of  the  Stomach  3  and  that  whereby  it  dittharges 
itfeif  info  the  Duodenum ,  its  right  or  lower  Orifice. 

The  Stomach'  is  round,  and  fomewhat  The  Stomach* 
Jong,  refembling  a  Bagpipe,  but  more  capa¬ 
cious  on  the  left  Side  than  the  right  3  its  Magnitude  is, 
generally  fpeaking,*  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  Horfe.  It  is  alfo  compofed  of  three  Cafes,  the  outer- 
moft  of  which  feems  to  rife  from  the  ‘Peritonaeum  j  the 
fecond  is  mufcular  and  flettiy  •  and  the  laft  a  Conti  nua- 
tion  of  the  innermoft  Coat  of  the  Gullet. 

It  has  Arteries  from  the  Caeliacal  Branch  jfs  yeJJeh. 

of  the  Aorta,  and  Veins  from  the  Splenick , 

and  the  Gaftncks ,  a  Vein  common  to  its  left  Side  and 

the  Caul,  .and  one  common  to  the  Caul  and  the  right 

Side  from  the  Mefentericks  j  and  lattly,  the  Pylori 

which  comes  from  the  ‘Porta. 

* 

It  has  Branches  from  the  Recurrent  its  Nerves, 
Nerves,  which  being  exceeding  numerous, 
are  the  Occafions  of  its  being  fo  very  fufceptible  of  Hun¬ 
ger,  and  ail  other  Senfations. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Stomach  is  to  concoH  jts  ^ 
and  digeif  the  Aliment,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit 
for  Nourifliment  3  and  this  is  perform’d  chiefly  by  its 
mufcular  Motion,  which  is  manifeft  from  its  StruHure, 
and  the  Power  it  has  of  contra&ing  itfeif  into  thofe  Ru~ 
gd£y  which  we  difcover  in  it  when  it  is  empty. 

After  the  Stomach  come  the  Guts, which,  Q&t$ 

according  to  Mr .Snape's  Computation,  are 
in  number  fix,  to  wit,  the  fmall  Gut,  the  Caecum  or  blind 
Gut,  the  three  Colons ,  and  the  {freight  Gut. 

The  'fmall  Gut  (which  in  a  Man  is  divid-  The  fmall  Gut 
ed  into  three,  to  wit,  th <z  Duodenum^  Jeju¬ 
num ,  and  Ilion ,  from  its  feveral  Circumvolutions)  is  in  a 
Horfe  reckon’d  to  be  about  26  Yards  in  length  3  andds  in  all 
its  Turnings  fatten’d  to  the  Mefentery.  The  Stomach  emp¬ 
ties  its  Aliment  into  this  Gut,  which  is  furnittied  with  an 
infinite  number  of  milky  Veflels,  call’d  Laffieals,  that  re¬ 
ceive  the  finer  Portion  of  the  Aliment,  which  being  con¬ 
vey’d  by  thefe  little  Conduits  acrofs  the  Mefentery ,  to  one 
common  Receptacle,  attend  upwards  along  the  Spine, 
thro’  a  pretty  large  Chanel,  which  is  call’d  the  Jhoraick 
DuCt  3  and  from  thence  into  the  Veins,  and  is  incorporated 
with  the  Blood.  The  coarfer  Part  of  the  Food,  by  a  peri- 
ftaltick,  or  vermicular  Motion,  which  is  common  to  all 

the 
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the  Guts, falls  downwards,  and  is  difchargM  in  Excrement, 
There  are  in  this  Gut,  befides  the  Veffels  it  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  reft,  two  Duffs  which  open  into  it  •  the  one 
from  the  Liver,  and  the  other  from  the  Sweetbread  8 
each  of  which  fends  in  a  Juice,  that  contributes  to  the 
Refinement  of  the  Aliment, 

The  next  is  the  Blind  Guty  which  has 
but  one  Paffage  lor  the  Excrements,  lb  that 
they  are  forced  to  return  back  the  fame 
way  they  went  in. 

The  three  Colons  (which  in  Man  are  but 
one  continued  Gut)  are  next  the  Blind  Gut  • 
they  are  divided  into  three  Guts  by  two 
narrow  Necks  of  about  half  a  Yard  in  length.  This  Gut 
is  drawn  up  into  many  Purfes  or  Cells  by  two  Ligaments, 
one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper  Side,  and  another  along 
the  under  Side;  which,  with  the  AfEftance  of  a  Valve  at 
its  Beginning,  hinder  the  Excrements, either  from  returning 
back  into  the  fmall  Guts,  or  falling  too  fbon  downwards^ 
before  the  Chyle  or  milky  Subftance  is  fufficiently  prepar’d*, 
and  Pent  off  into  its  proper  VefTels.  The  Caecum  feems  alfo 
to  be  inftead  of  a  Valve,  to  hinder  the  Aliment  or  Chyle 
from  falling  too  foon  downwards  into  the  Colon  $  for"  if 
it  was  not  in  fome  meafure  obftru&ed,  and  detained  in 
its  Paffage  thro’  thefe  large  Conduits,  the  Body  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  fufficiently  fupply’d  with  Nourifhment,  The  firft 
of  thefe  Colons  is  about  a  Yard  and  half  in  length  •  the 
fecond  about  a  Yard  5  and  that  which  joins  to%he *  Rec¬ 
tum,  or  {freight  Gut,  near  fix  Yards  long. 

The  Streight  The  Streight  Gut ,  which  goes  {freight 
Qut»  downwards  to  the  Fundament,  is  not  above 

half  a  Yard  in  length  ;  its  Coats  are  thicker 
than  thofe  above  defcrib’d,  its  middlemoft  being  very 
fiefhy  and  mufcular:  At  its  Extremity  there  is  a  Sphin¬ 
cter,  which  dilates  itfelf  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Ex¬ 
crements,  and  keeps  it  contracted,  or  ftmt  up  at  all  other 
Times. 

_  There  is  on  the  Infide  of  the  whole  Guts  a  Mtm&S,  or 
flimy  Matter,  which  preferves  them  from  being  hurt  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Excrements,  or  the^Puogency 
of  any  fharp  corroiive  Humours ;  for  they  being,  as  moil 
other  membranous  Subftances,  full  of  Branches  of  Nerves^ 
would  be  in  perpetual  Pain,  had  not  Nature  taken  a  fpe- 
eial  Care  of  them* 


The  Caecum 
er  Mind  G»t. 

The  Three 
Colons. 


The 
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The  Mefentery ,  which,  in  the  next  Place,  The  Mefentery 
comes  properly  to  be  defcribed,  is  fo  called 
from  its  Situation  in  the  Middle  of  the  Guts.  Its  Rife  is 
from  the  third  Rack-bone  of  the  Loins,  and  is  compofed 
of  three  Membranes,  the  middlemoft  being  very  full  of 
Kernels  or  Glands,  which,  when  they  happen  to  be  over¬ 
much  dilated,  obftruft  the  PaflTage  of  the  Chyle,  which 
runs  acrofs  its  Membranes  ^  and  the  Body  being  thereby 
depriv’d  of  its  Nourifhment,  becomes  lean  and  emaciate9 
and  at  length  falls  into  irrecoverable  Difeafes. 

At  its  Rile  it  is  gathered  together  in  a  vaftmany  Plaits 
or  Folds,  'which  being  open  on  that  Part  of  it  to  which 
the  Guts  adhere,  makes  them  lie  in  thole  Circumvolu¬ 
tions  and  Turnings,  in  which  we  always  obferve  them  s 
And  this  feems  absolutely  neceffary  $  becaufe  if  they  were 
not  tied  in  fuch  a  manner,  but  let  loofe,  the  Excrements 
would  either  pafs  too  quickly  thro*  them,  or  elfe  be 
wholly  obftrufted,  by  reafon  they  would  be  apt  to  twill 
and  entangle  one  with  another. 

In  a  Horfe,  the  Mefentery  is  ufually  above  a  quarter  ©f 
a  Yard  in  Breadth  $  and  belides,  in  the  milky  Veffels,  which 
are  fuflain’d  by  it,  it  has  abundance  of  Lymphaticks^ 
which  ferve  to  dilute  the  Chyle.  Its  Veins  trefreh 
are  Branches  of  the  ‘Porta  5  and  its  Arte¬ 
ries  the  Meferaick  or  Mefenterick:  As  to  its  Ufe,  it  is 
fufficiently  demondrable  from  what  has  been  already  faid 
concerning  it,  and  the  Guts. 


TABLE  I.  reprefen ts  the  Guts,  as  they  appear  after 

the  Caul  is  taken  away. 

AAAA.  Sheweth  the  Gut  Colony  with  all  its  Circum¬ 
volutions  and  Folds ,  with  the  / mall  Necks ,  which 
divide  it  into  three  Parts  5  as  alfo  the  Space  which 
it  takes  up  in  the  lower  Belly . 

B.  "The  Caecum  or  Blind  Gut . 

C.  5 the  Re&um  or  Str eight  Gut . 

D*  Part  of  the  Diaphragm,  or  Midriff. 

E.  I’ he  Tard. 

L  I'he  Gians  or  Nut . 

G»  cfhe  Fundament  with  its  Sphinffier* 
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§'  IV*  Of  the  Spleen ,  ‘Pancreas ,  Liver,  with  the- 

Porus  Biliarius,  or  Gall-pipe . 

A  Spleen.  The  Spleen ,  or  Milt,  is  a  foft,  fpungy 

Subftance  of  a  black  livid  Complexion^  a 
triangular  Shape,  but  fomewhat  longi/h,  fituated  on  the 
left  Side,  opposite  to  the  Liver  5  it  adheres  both  to  the  Mid¬ 
riff  and  Stomach  :  It  is  covered  with  a  Membrane  from 
the  Peritoneum,  which,  becaufe  of  its  foft  fpungy  Sub¬ 
ftance,  is  considerably  thick.  Its  Veins  are  a  Branch  of  the 
Porta :  Its  Arteries  fpring  from  the  left  Celiack  Branch, 
and  its  Nerves  from  the  left  Intercoftal.  It  has  alfo  Lym- 
phatick  Veffels,  which  glide  along  the  Caul  to  the  Recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  Chyle.  There  is  no  Part  of  the  Body  wherein 
Anatomifts  have  differed  more,  than  concerning  the  Ufe  of 
the  Spleen :  Topafs  by  a  great  many  various  Opinions  about 
It,  it  has  been  thought  to  give  an  Afperity  and  Sourifh- 
nefs  to  the  Blood  which  comes  into  it  •  and  as  that  Blood 
is  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  Liver,  it  was  believ'd  to  be 
In  order  to  ingender,  or  to  keep  up  a  moderate  Ferment  in 
It  5  but  becaufe  leveral  Animals  have  liv’d  after  it  has 
been  cut  out,  and  been  more  brisk  than  when  they  had  it. 
It  is  not  therefore  improbable,  but  it  has  fome  other  Ufe 
not  yet  known  5  efpecially  fince  the  modern  Difcoveries 
allow  of  no  fuch  Ferment.  It  is  however  certain,  that  it 
ferves  to  cherifh  and  fupport  the  left  Side  of  the  Stomach, 
as  the  Liver  does  the  right,  to  further  Digeftion, 

The  Swat*  The  Sweetbread  or  Pancreas ,  10  called 

bread*  becaufe  it  is  altogether  flefhy,  is  fltuated  un¬ 

der  the  back  Part  of  the  Stomach,  and  lies 
crofs  the  Belly.  It  is  a  white  and  foft  glandular  Subftance, 
ftored  plentifully  with  fingle  Kernels  over  its  Surface, which 
Its  Veffels .  are  fomewhat  prominent,  and  of  a  reddifh 

Colour.  It  has  its  Cover  alfo  from  the  Pe¬ 
ritoneum,  Its  Arteries  fpring  from  the  Caeliacal,  and  its 
Nerves  from  the  Intercoftals  $  its  refluent  Blood  is  lent  into 
the  Liver,  as  that  of  the  Spleen  s  Befides,  it  has  a  P adage 
Into  the  firft  Gut  a  little  below  the  Stomach,  which  iscaiFd 
the  Pancreatick  Duff*  The  Liquor  which  that  Dud:  dis¬ 
charges,  is  believed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gall, to  fweeten 
the  Chyle,  to  free  it  from  all  manner  of  Impurities.  This 
Liquor  feems  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  the  little  Glands 
which  are  on  its  out, fide,  there  being  a  great  many  little 

*  Pipes 
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Pipes  detach’d  from  them,  thro’  all  Parts  of  it,  to  the 

abovementioned  Du£l.  As  for  the  further  p* 

Xjfts  of  the  Sweetbread,  I  fhali  only  take 
notice,  that  as  it  lies  acrofs  under  the  lower  Part  of  the 
Stomach,  it  not  only  contributes  to  its  Warmth,  but  may 
help  to  keep  it  fomewhat  elevated  5  by  which  means  its 
muTcular  AdHon  is  not  Kindred,  as  it  might  probably 
be  when  full,  if  its  Weight  was  not  fupported. 

The  Antients  believ’d'  the  Liver  to  be  the  The  Uwr. 
chief  Inftrument  of  Sanguification  3  neither  . 
could  they  be  much  blamed  for  this  Opinion,  it  being 
agreeable  to  the  firft  Difcoveries  made  in  Anatomy. 

"its  Subftance  is  flefhy,  fomewhat  refembling  congealed 
Blood :  It  is  fituated  on  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  Belly, 
on  the  right  Side,  under  the  fhort  Ribs.  The  Liver  of  a 
Horfe  has  four  Lobes,  which  grafp  the  Stomach,  and  keep 
it  warm.  It  is  tied  by  three  Ligaments  5  the  chief  of  which 
is  called  its  Suff  enfory ,  and  is  a  Produdion  of  the  Peri¬ 
toneum  j  it  is  very  ftrong  and  nervous,  arinng  from  the 
Midriff  towards  its  right  Side,  and  is  inferted  in  the  thick- 
eft  Part  thereof,  where  its  uppermoft  Coyer,  expanding  it- 
felf  forms  the  proper  Tegument  of  the  Liver  5  another  Li¬ 
gament  fixed  to  the  Point  of  the  Breaft-bone,in  conjunaion 
with  the  fir  ft,  keeps  it  fufpended  in  fiich  manner,  that  it 
can  neither  fall  downwards  nor  fideways.  The  Umbilical 
Vein,  by  which  the  postus  isnourifh  d,  becomes  its  third 
Ligament,  which  is  very  neceffary  in  a  Horfe,  becaufe  it 
preserves  the  Liver,  in  galloping  or  leaping,  from^  falling 
forwards,  and  bearing  too  hard  upon  the  Midriff. 

Its  Veins  are  the  principal  Branches  of  Ju 
the  Cava,  or  hollow  Vein,  whofe  other 
Branches  receive  all  the  Blood  which  is  brought  m  by  the 
porta,  forming  the  hollow  Vein  abovemention’d,  by  a 
Combination  of  all  their  Roots  into  one  great  Trunk. 
The  ‘Porta  (fo  called  from  its  Office)  is  form  d  from  the 
Branches  which  have  been  already  obferv’d  to  come  from 
the  Spleen.  Sweetbread,  and  Guts,  &c.  Its  Arteries  are 
from  the  Cdsliac,  and  its  Nerves  from  the  Intercoftals,^. 
Its  lymphatick  Veffels  take  the  fame  Courfe,  as  thole  ot 

the  Spleen  and  Pancreas.  „ 

Though  a  Horfe  has  no  Gall  BUd-  The  PorusBi- 

der,  yet  he  wants  not  Efficient  ftore  of 


Gall ,  which  is  feparated  by  its  proper 
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Veffels,  and  convey’d  direftly  into  the  firft  Gut,  about 
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ten  or  twelve  Inches  below  the  undermoft  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach.  This  Liquor  is  feparated  from  the  Blood, 
which  is  imported  to  the  Liver  from  the  Spleen,  &c. 
and  ferves,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  Pancreatick  Juice, 
for  the  Purpofes  abovemention’d., 

r  The  Li  ver  is  of  great  Ufe,  as  it  is  a  con- 

ftant  Receptacle  for  all  the  Blood  which  is 
return’d  from  the  Spleen,  Pancreas,  and  Guts  5  where  it,  no 
doubt,  undergoes  fuch  Changes  and  Alterations,  by  the 
Separation  of  the  Gall,  as  are  neceflary,  before  it  goes  into 
the  Heart,  to  fit  it  for  a  frefh  Progrefs  into  all  Parts  of  the 
Body.  It  is  moreover  exceeding  healthful  to  the  Stomach, 
as  it  not  only  cheri/heth  it  by  its  Warmth,  but  alfo  keeps 
it  Heady,  and  preferves  it  from  any  counter  A£!ion,  that 
might  mar  its  mufcular  Motion,  and  hinder  Digeftioru 

§•  V.  Of  the  Kidneys ,  Ureters,  and  Bladder . 

The  Kidneys *  The  Kidneys  are  feated  in  the  Loins,  be¬ 

hind  the  Stomach  and  Guts;  the  Right  un¬ 
der  the  Liver,  and  the  Left  under  the  Spleen.  They  are 
leldom  alike  :  In  a  Horfe,  that  on  the  right  Side  is  fome- 
what  triangular;  and  the  other  is  much  broader  below 
than  at  top,  not  unlike  the  figure  of  an  Egg. 

their  Veffeh.  ,r  ™ey  are  nouri/h’d  by  their  own  proper 
Veileis,  which  are  call  d  the  Kmnlgents ; 
the  Artery  fpringing  dire&ly  from  the  Aorta ,  and  the 
\;ein  having  as  near  a  Communication  with  the  Cava  ; 
Their  Nerves  fpring  from  the  fame  Branch  of  the  Inter- 
coflal  that  goes  to  the  Stomach,  and  that  is  the  Reafbn 
why  the  leal!  Difbrder  in  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  or  Blad¬ 
der,  caufes  fuch  fudden  Sicknefs. 

The  Subfiance  of  the  Kidneys  is  chiefly  glandular  r  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  Outfide,  a  vaft  number  of  little  Kernels,  which 
feparate  the  Stale  from  the  Blood,  and  from  them  proceed 
an  equal  number  of  little  Pipes,  or  Conduits*  which  run 
from  the  Circumference  towards  the  Center,  like  the  Spokes 
of  a  Wheel  5  By  thefe  the  Urine  is  convey’d  into  other 
Glands,  which  are  call’d  the  Caruncul# fiayillares,  from 
the  Refemblance  they  bear  to  Teats,  which,  in  a  Horfe* 
are  as  big  as  fmall  Field  Beans ;  and  when  it  has  undergone 
a  further  Change  in  thefe  Glands,  it  is  empty’d  into  a  Ca¬ 
vity  call’d  the  ‘Pelvis ,  or  Bafon,  which  is  in  the  Center  of 
each  Kidney*  This  being  a  membranous  Subftance,  is  no 

other 
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other  than  an  Expanfion  of  the  Ureters ,  which  are  two 
Canal  as,  or  Pipes,  from  which  the  Urine  paPes  from  their 
refpedtive  Kidneys  to  the  Bladder. 

The  Ureters  keep  not  a  freight  Courfe  xbs  Ureters* 
from  the  Kidneys,  but  in  form  of  the  Letter 
ft  they  enter  into  the  Back  and  lower  Part  of  the  Bladder* 
where  palling  about  an  Inch  between  its  Membranes,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  Urine  back  the  fame  way*  they 
are  inferred  near  its  Sphin&er,  or  Neck. 

The  Bladder  is  lea  ted  In  the  lower  Part  of  Bladder, 

the  Belly,  within  that  Circumference  which 
Is  made  by  the  Loins,  Hip-bones*  and  Share-bone.  It  Is 
of  an  irregular  Shape*  fomewhat  refembling  a  Pear,  com- 
pofed,  as  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  of  a  treble  Coat  or  Skin, 
the  outermop  from  the  Teritoneeim,  the  middlemen  muf- 
cular,  the  innermoP  very  thin,  and  of  an  exqui/ite  Senfej 
having  Nerves  both  from  the  Intercoftals ,  and  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Loins.  Its  Veins  and  Arteries  are  Branches 
of  the  Hypogaftricks.  The  Bladder  is  perforated,  or  bored, 
not  only  where  the  Ureters  enter  into  it,  but  alfo  in  its 
Neck, to  gi  vepaffage  to  the  Urine  which  runs  along  the  Ure¬ 
thra  or  Pifs-pipe,  in  order  to  its  Difcharge  out  ofthe  Body % 
Its  Neck  is  compos’d  of  mufcular  and  flefliy  Fibres,  which 
form  a  Sphin&er  Mufcle,  fuch  as  has  been  deferib’d  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Fundament,  which  opens  and  /huts  at  pleafure. 

As  for  the  Capful <e  Atrahiliares ,  which  r  nf  il* 

fomePerfons  havecalled Deputy  kidneys, be-  Atrabiliares, 
caufe  they  are  fimated  near  the  trueKidneys,  0r  Deputy  * 
and  fomewhat  refemble  them,  I  /hall  not  kidneys. 
fpencl  the  Reader’s  Time  about  them,  fince 
AnatomiPs  have  not  as  yet  clearly  determin’d  their  Ufe. 


§.  VI.  Of  the  Tarts  of  Generation  in  a  Horfe  and  Mare . 

. 

| 

The  T ard  being  the  mop  external  of  all  ihe  Tard . 
the  Parts  adminiftring  to  Generation,  I 
fhali  therefore  begin  with  it.  Its  outward  Cover,  or 
Sheath,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Production  of  the  Scarfskin, 
Hide,  and  flefhly  Pannicle  5  which  are  tied  by  an  Appen¬ 
dage,  call’d  the  Fr<enum,  or  Bridle,  which  runs  along 
the  underlide,  in  a  narrow  Slip,  almoft  to  the  Root  of 
the  Yard  •  fo  that  the  Sheath  folds  badk  in  feveral 
Wrinkles,  and  gives  full  Liberty  to  the  Yard,  as  ©Pen  as 
It  h  extended  and  drawn, 


The 
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Its  Suhflsttias.  The  internal  Subftance  of  the  Yard  con- 
Ms  Of  two  nervous  Bodies,  which,  as  in 
Man,  make  up  the  great  eft  Part  of  its  Bulk.  Thefe  two 
Bodies  are  very  fpungy  and  open  in  a  Horfe,  and  when 
dried  are  extreamly  light;  but  in  a  Bullock,  and  fome 
other  Animals,  they  are  more  coinpad  and  folid.  They 
are  compofed  of  a  vaft  many  Branches  of  Veins,  Arteries, 
and  Nerves^  which  are  varioully  interwoven  one  with  an¬ 
other.  On  the  undei hde,  between  thefe  two  cavernous 
Bodies,  runs  the  Urethra ,  or  Pifs-pipe,from  the  Sphin&er 
of  the  Bladder,  to  the  Extremity  of  the  Gians  or  Nut 
which  affords  a  Palfage  both  for  the  Urine  and  Seed, 

The  Gians  is  an  Appendage  to  the  Yard;  it  is  of  a 
round  Figure,  but  very  thin,  in  proportion  to  what  it  is  in 
Man  ;  it  is  not  fo  cavernous  as  the  Yard,  but  of  a  quicker 
Senfe,  being  the  chief  Seat  of  Pleafure  in  Copulation. 

Its  Mufcles.  ,  f  hj  has  two  Mufcles  on  each  Side 

towards  its  Root  :  The  firft  Pair  fprinc* 
from  the  external  Proofs  or  Knob  of  the  Flip-bone,  and 
help  the  Yard  in  Ere&ion  :  the  other  two  rife  from  the 
Fundament,  and  are  called  the  2Ji later s,  becaufe  they 
ferve  to  open  and  widen  it  for  the  freer  Paflage  of  the  Seed 
Its  Fejfels  and  Urine.  Its  Veins  and  Arteries  fpring 
*  from  the  Hypcgaflncks ,  and  its  Nerves 
from  the  lower  Vertebral. 

The  stones.  t0,theTard>  the  defies,  or  Stones, 

properly  take  place,  becaufe  in  them  the 
Seed  is  prepared  :  Tftey  are  two  glandular  Bodies  of  an 
oval  figure,  fituated  under  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  hanging 
in  a  Scrotum^  or  Bag;  which  is  no  other  than  a  Produc¬ 
tion  or  Continuation  of  the  Sheath  above  described.  The 
Stones  have  each  a  Branch  from  the  Aorta ,  or  great  4r- 
tery,  which  brings  the  Blood  dire&ly  from  thence/  not 
only  for  their  Nouriftiment,  but  for  Seed. 

Their  Veffels .  are  Branches  of  the  Cava  fomt 

ot  which  open  into  the  great  Trunk  thereof 
very  near  the  Emulgents,  but  not  in  the  Emulgents,  as  in 

Trhefe  are  callcd  the  ■ Trceparatoria ,  or  preparing 
Vends,  from  which  the  upperfide  of  the  Stones  are  cu~ 
rioufly  clafped  and  twined5<like  the  Tendrils  of  Vines  *  and 
growing  nai rower,  and  uniting  more  together  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  Belly,  they  are  denominated  by  feveral 
Names,  asthePyramidaiBody,  and  Plexus  ‘Pampinifor- 
mis  A cc»  On  the  backfide  of  each  Stone  there  is  alongifti  Bo- 

dy 
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dy  fomewhat  white  and  round,  called  the  (Par  aft  ate?  or 
(Efidiaime ,  from  each  of  thefe  runs  a  pretty  large  Veflef 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Seed-bladder,  fituated  on  cacti 
fide  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  and  on  the  iniide  of  the  Shares 
thefe  are  called  the  : Deferentia ,  or  the  Veflels  which  carry¬ 
back  the  Seed :  Both  the  (Deferentia  and  the  Blood-veffels* 
above  deferibed,  are  inclofed  in  aCaffula  or  Sheath,  which 
is  a  Production  of  the  (Peritoneum ,  proceeding  from  the 
lower  Belly  on  each  tide,  which  not  only  ferves  for  this 
life,  but  forms  the  outermoft  Cover  of" the  Stones,  and 
Js  that  which  Anafomiffs  call  the  (Tunica  Vaginalis . 

Each  Stone  has  a  Cremafter  or  fufpen- 
iory  Mufcle,  to  draw  them  up  in  time  of  TheiP  Mufclet* 

Copulation,  which  arifing  from  the  Ligament  of  the  Shares 
bone,  expands  itfelf  all  round  the  iniide  of  the  Tunica 
Vaginalis $  and,  according  to  Mr.  Snafe,  forms  their  fie- 
cond  Coat.  Beiides  thefe,  the  Stones  have  an  innermoft 
Coat  or  Cover,^  which  is  thick  and  nervous,  and  not  only 
contributes  to  their  Warmth,  but  is  a  great  Defence  to  their 
true  Subfiance,  which  confifis  of  a  very  fine  Clue  of  Vef- 
iels,  made  up  of  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  and  form’d 
out  of  thofe  above  deficrib’d  5  fo  that  the  Liquor  palling 
thro’ fo  many  Circumvolutions  and  Turnings,  in  Veffefi 
which  are  infinitely  fmall,  it  is  thereby  fo  often  drained 
ami  refined,  till  it  becomes  fit.to  enter  into  the  Taraftate* 
where  probably  undergoing  fome  further  degrees  of  Re¬ 
finement,  it  is  compleatly  form’d  into  Seed. 

There  are  feveral  glandular  Bodies  the FrofW« 
situated  at  the  Root  of  the  Yard,  imme-  '  *  * 

diately  before  the  Seed-bladders,  and  are  therefore  called 
cPr  oft  rates.  Thefe  feparate  a  clear  flimy  Matter,  which 
being  forced  out  in  time  of  Copulation,  no  doubt  preferves 
the  Urinary  Pa ffage  from  the  Pungency  of  the  more  fpk 
ntuous  Parts  of  the  Seed  5  and  may  at  other  times,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mucus  which  is  in  that  Paffage  ’de- 
lend  it  from  the  Heat  and  Sharpnefs  of  Urine,  Sand  or 
ether  gritty  Matter  fent  into  it  from  the  Bladder. 

Having  given  this  fhort  Account  of  the  Genitals  of  a 
Node,  we  come  in  the  next  Place  to  thofe  of  a  Mare 
whicn  differ  from  the  other,  not  only  as  they  are  ail  con¬ 
tained  within  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  but  likewife  as  to> 
their  Figure  and  Ufe. 

.  4 ^re  r as  tWO  ^efies  or  Stones,  as  well  The  Parts  of  a 
as  tf*e  which  lie  backwards  on  each  Mart* 
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Side  under  the  Loins  •  and  thefe  are  nourifhed  with  Arte¬ 
ries  which  fpring  from  the  Aorta ,  and  are  more  in  num¬ 
ber  than  thofe  of  a  Horfe.  The  ahovementioned  Author 
mentions  but  one  Vein  from  the  Cava  $  which  is  contrary 
to  his  own  Figure  of  a  Mare’s  Genitals,  where  there  are 
The  Ovaria.  feveral  5  but  this  he  feems  to  have  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Anatomy  of  a  Woman,  hav¬ 
ing  probably  never  examin’d  thofe  Parts  of  a  Mare  with 
that  Induftry  the  Author  has  done,  from  whom  he  has 
taken  this  Figure. 

The  Stones  of  a  Mare  are  not  as  thofe 
of  the  Horfe,  oval  and  round,  but  flat  like 
a  Garden-bean  :  They  have  their  common 
and  proper  Teguments,  and  in  their  inner 
Subdance  feveral  Ovaria  or  Egg-beds, 
which  are  Receptacles  for  the  Male-Seed. 

The  Womb*  Somewhat  forward,  and  below  thefe  Q~ 

varia ,  is  feated  the  Womb  or  Matrix ,  be¬ 
tween  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  and  the  ftreight  Gut9 
where  it  is  firmly  tied  in  its  Place  by  two  Pair  of  Liga¬ 
ments  •  it  is  differently  fhaped  from  that  of  a  Woman,  be- 
ing  divided  by  its  Cornua  or  Horns,  whole 
Tubes  r7iS  m  hollow  round  Infertion  feems  to  coinpofe 
its  Fundus  or  Bottom,  Out  of  thefe  Horns 
arife  the  Jfubde  or  Trumpets,  fo  called  by  Fallopius .  At 
their  Exit  they  are  very  finall,  but  in  their  Progrefs,  grow 
wider  and  fomewhat  contorted.  Towards  their  Extre¬ 
mity  they  are  again  contracted  into  a  fmall  Orifice  or 
Mouth,  with  a  jagged  Membrane  all  round  their  Circum¬ 
ference,  not  unlike  the  Hulk  of  a  Rofe.  The  Ufe  of 
thefe  Tubes,  is  to  convey  the  Seed  from  the  Womb  to  the 
Ovaria ,  where  the  Impregnation  fird  begins  $  and  alio 
to  afford  it  a  Paffage  back  again  to  the  fame  Place,  . 

Its  Sub tlance.  The  Subdance  of  the  Womb  is  defhy,  in- 

clofed  within  two  Membranes,  which  are 
nervous  and  fenfible  :  It  has  a  great  number  of  Blood- 
veffels  from  the  Hyp  ogaft  ricks,  which,  after  Conceptions 
inlarge  it  like  a  Sponge,  and  fill  it  with  Blood,  not.  only 
that  it  may  become  a  proper  Bed  for  the  Foetus  to  lie  in5 
but  alfo  to  fupply  it  with  fudicient  Nourifhment. 

The  Sheath .  The  Vagina  or  Sheath,  is  an  Appendage 

to  the  Womb,  being  only  a  Production  of  its 
Membranes  5  it  is  that  which  forms  the  long  Paffage  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  ‘Pudenda  or  Privities,  On  its  i-nfide  are  feveral 
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Rtigcf  and  Caruncles  5  the  Ufe  of  which  are  to  Simulate 
the  Horfe  to  a  vigorous  Difcharge  of  his  Seed,  B  elides 
thefe,  there  are  th s  Nymph#  juft  within  the  Labia ,  and 
the  Clitoris  more  backward,  which  not  only  ferve  to  the 
fame  Purpofe,  but  to  augment  the  Pleafuresof  the  Mare 5 
the  Clitoris  being  a  fpongy  Body.,  anfwering  to  the  Gians 
or  Extremity  of  the  Horfe : 's  Yard,  and  endued  with  the 
fame  Senfation.  The  infide  ot  that  Paftage  has  a  thio 
Mams  from  its  Glands,  which  is  not  only  a  Defence  to  it, 
but  likewife  ferves  to  facilitate  the  Paftage  of  the  Horfe’s 
Yard  •  which  being  an  extreme  fenfible  Part,  would  other- 
wife  be  hurt  by  its  unevennefs.  About  an  Inch  within  the 
Lips,  on  the  upperfide,  there  is  a  fmall  Paftage  by  which 
the  Urine  is  diicharged  from  theBladder  into  the  Extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  Sheath  :  And  as  the  Bladder  has  its  Sphin&er  to 
fhut  up  its  Neck  when  the  Urine  is  drained  from  it,  fo  the 
'Nymfhae  do  the  fame  Office  in  the  Vagina :  And  when 
they  are  contrasted,  or  rather  clofed  together,  from  the  Fif~ 
fare ,  or  Chink,  they  are  alfo  of  further  ufe  to  prevent 
.Flies,  Dirt,  or  any  extraneous  Matter  from  getting  within  it* 
The  Udder  is  another  Part  peculiar  to  the  ,  .. 

Mare,  being  that  from  whence  the  Foal  re-  e  er* 
ceives  its  ftrft  Nourishment  after  its  Birch.  Its  Subftance 
is  partly  -fat,  and  partly  glandular  :  By  its  Glands  the 
Milk  is  feparated  from  the  Blood,  which  is  brought  into 
it  by  the  Hypogaftrick  Arteries,  and  carried  along  in  little 
Pipes  to  two  Glands,  which  are  pretty  large,  feated  at  the* 
Root  of  each  Pap,  where  undergoing  its  laft  Refinement, 
it  is  difcharged  firft  into  its  proper  Veficles,  and  then  into 
the  Paps  which  convey  it  to  the  Foal, 

Tho’  the  Udder  of  a  Mare  feems  to  be  one  undivided 
Subftance,  yet,  as  in  all  other  Animals,  it  is  truly  fepa¬ 
rated*  the  Veflelsof  one  Pap  having  no  immediate  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Veftels  of  the  other.  So  that  if  a 
Mare  fhould  have  one  Side  of  her  Udder  hurt,  the  Foal 
may  ftill  be  nouriftied  by  the  other. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I  fhould  put  an  End  to 
this  Chapter,  by  giving  ibme  Account  of  Conception,  and 
the  Manner  of  the  Foal’s  being  nouri  ftied  in  the  Womb  ^  and 
likewife  that  I  fhouid  take  fome  notice  of  the  Male-Seed, 
which  by  moft  modern  Anatomifts  is  believed  to  be  full  of 
Animal cul a,  or  little  moving  Creatures,  which,  they  fay, 
by  the  help  of  a  Microfcope,  may  be  plainly  difcerned  in 
that  Liquor,  But  as  thefe  Things  would  not  only  be  too  te~ 
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dious,  but  of  more  Curioffty  than  Ufe  to  the  Farrier,  for 
whofe  Service  this  is  principally  intended  :  And  as  Ana-' 
tomifts  differ  among  themfelves  in-  many  Circumftances 
concerning  them  5  and  moreover  as  it  would,  befides  a 
bare  Knowledge  of  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Parts,  require  in 
the  Reader  a  competent  Skill  in  Natural  Knowledge,  to 
underhand  thofe  Difputes  fully  *  I  fhall  not  therefore 
detain  him  about  them,  but  proceed  to  a  Defcription  of 
the  middle  Venter  or  Cheft,  being  that  which  properly 
comes  next  under  Confideration. 

T  ABL  E  II.  Reprefents  the  Stomach,. and feveral  other 
Parts  contained  in  the  lower  Belly. 

Pig,  x.  Shfeweth  the  Stomach  taken  out  of  the  Body.- 

A.  ''The  Gullet . 

B.  The  upper  Orifice  of  the  Stomach, 

CC.  Two  Nerves  differ  fed  through  the •  upper  Tart  of 
the  Stomach . 

D.  The  Pylorus,  or  lower  Orifice  of  the  Stomach . 

E.  Its  Entrance  into  the  fmall  Gut, 

P.  The  Entrance  of  the  Porus  Biliarius,  or  Gall-pajfage9 
into  the  beginning  of  the  fmall  Gut, 

G.  The  Entrance  of  the  Pancreatick  Duhi  into  the  fame 
Gut » 

H.  Tart  of  the  firfl  Gut, 

I.  The  outfide  of  the  Stomachy  with  the  Ramifications 
or  ‘Branches  of  the  Bleod-vejfels  upon  it, 

KK.  The  outermofi  Coat  of  the  Stomach  turned  back, 

JL.  Its  middle  Coat ,  with  the  Ramifications  of  the 
Nerves  upon  it,  ~ 

MMM.  The  Gaftrick  Vejfels  inferted  into  the  bottom  of 
the  Stomach .  | 

Fig.  2.  Sheweth  the  Stomach  turned  inhde  out 

A.  The  left  Orifice ,  or  Mouth  of  the  Stomach. 

B.  The  right ,  or  lower  Orifice . 

G.  The  Wrinkles  and  Folds  of  its  mufcular  Coat 9 

Fig *  3.  Shews  the  hollow  Side  of  the  Liver. 

AAAA .  Its  four  Lobes. 

BB.  The  Vena  Porta,  with  its  Egrefs  out  of  the  hollow 
Side  of  the  Liver ,  together  with  a  Nerve  of  the  fix th 
Tair  creeping  over  it. 

C.  The  Trunk  of  the  Vena  Cava,  or  hollow  Vein « 

D.  2  be 
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D.  The  Poms  Biliarius  or  Gall-paffage . 

E,  Branch  of  the  Celiac  Artery . 

jF>£.  4.  Reprefents  the  Spleen,  with  its’Veffels. 

A.  The  concave,  or  hollow  Side  of  the  Spleen. 

B.  The  Splenick  Vein . 

CCC  Splenick  Artery . 

2%.  5.  Shews  the  ‘Pancreas,  or  Sweatbread,  freed  from 
its  Membrane  and  part  of  its  Subftance,  the  better  tQ 
lliew  the  Courfe  of  its  Veffels, 

AAA.  of  the  Pancreas  differed, 

BB.  The  Pancreatick  Duff. 

C.  The  Orifice  of  the  faid  Pajfage  into  the  firfi  Gut , 

D.  An  Artery  which  is  difperfed  through  its  Subfiance, 

E.  A  vein  which  accompanies  the  faid  Artery . 

Fe  A  Branch  of  the  Inter cofial  Nerves . 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  Kidneys,  Ureters,  and  Bladders,  with 

the  Parts  of  Generation  in  a  Horfe. 

♦  * 
A.  The  defending  T hmk  of  the  hollow  Vein . 

IB.  The  defending  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery \ 

CC.  The  Emulgent  Veins  arifing  out  of  the  hollow  Vein . 
DD.  The  Emulgent  Arteries  fpringing  from  the  great 
Artery . 

EE.  The  Kidneys . 

FR  The  Deputy -Kidneys * 

GG,  The  Ureters . 

Ho  The  Bladder, 

I.  jffr  infide. 

K„  jffa  Neck,  where  it  0 pens  into  the  Urethra  0*  5P//}- 

E.  Pi??  cavernous  Body  of  the  Yard , 

M.  The  Urethra- or  Pifs-pipe. 

NNNN.  The  Seed-preparing  Veins  commonly  fo  called « 
OO.  The  preparing  Arteries . 

PP.  The  Pyramidal  Bodies,  or  Corpora  Varicofa. 

Hi  The  right  Tefticle,  with  its  innermoft  Coat . 

R.  The  left  diverted  of  its  Coats. 

The  Epididimis  of  the  left  Teflicle* 

TT.  Abe  Deferent  Veffels . 

UU.  The  Seed-bladders . 

XX.  The  Proftrates. 
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Fk.  7.  Shews  the  Womb  of  a  Mare,  with  its  Horns  and 

Tubes,  &c. 

A  A.  *The  ‘Bottom  of  the  Womb. 

BB.  l*he  Vagina  or  Sheath. 

C.  L’he  Sheath  cut  open  to  flew  the  Clitoris, 

33D.  Whe  Cornua  or  Horns  of  the  Womh . 

EE.  Whe  Tubas  or  I'mmpets. 

VF.  fheir  Fimbria  or  jagged  Orifices. 

GG.  fhe  Ovaria  or  Stones  of  a  Mare . 

HE  The  broad  Ligaments. 

I.  Whe  Bladder . 

K.  Its  Jnfertion  into  the  Sheath  near  its  Orifice . 

3 L.  I* he  outward  Orifice  of  the  Sheath . 

Fig .  8.  Rcprefents  one  of  the  Ovaria  or  TefHcles  taken  off, 
and  cut  thro’  the  middle,  to  fhew  the  Eggs  more  plain, 

CHAP.  III.  '  ; 

Of  the  middle  Venter ,  or  ChejL 


§.  I.  Of  its  proper  containing  Parts , 


The  Cheft.  "O  Y  the  Cheft ,  is  to  be  under  flood  all  that 

Cavity  which  is  circumfcribed  above 
by  the  Collar-bones ,  and  below  by  the  Midriff  5  before 
by  the  Breafl-bone ,  behind  and  o*i  both  tides  by  the 
Back-bone  and  1UA. 

$ts  containing  Its  containing  Parts  are  the  Mufcles,  the 
Farts.  Bones,  the  Pleura  and  Mediaftinum . 

The  firft  Thing  that  appears  after  the 
common  Teguments  are  remov’d,  being  the  Mufcles, 
1  fhall  therefore  begin  with  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
only  take  notice  of  the  Intercoftals,  leaving  the  reft  to 
another  Opportunity. 

The  Intercoftals  compofe  all  the  Elefh 
The  Inter  cm  al  tjiat  we  0|3ferve  t0  gfj  Up  the  Spaces  be- 

Malc  es’  tween  the  Ribs  :  They  are  in  Number 

iixty-four,  to  wit,  thirty-two  on  each  fide  5  and  are  di~ 
ftinguiftTd  by  the  External  and  Internal ,  or  the  Up* 
perrnoft  ar.d  Lowermoii 
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The  External  take  their  Rife  from  the  lower  Part  of 
the  upper  Ribs,  and  end  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  5 
and  the  Internal,  •  from  the  upper  Part  of  the  lower  Ribs* 
ending  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  upper :  By  which  means 
they  not  only  differ  in  their  Origins  and  Inlertions,  but 
alfo  in  fheCourfe  of  their  . Fibres,  which  run  dire£fly  acrofs 
one  another  in  the  form  of  the  Letter  X  5  fo  that  their 
Action  is  alfo  contrary  :  The  External  extending  the 
Chef,  by  railing  the  Ribs,  and  drawing  them  backwards* 
help  to  make  room  tor  the  Air  in  Infpiration,  or  taking 
in  the  Breath  *  whereas  the  Internal  contradf  the  Breaft, 
by  drawing  the  Ribs  downwards  towards  the  Breaft-bone, 
for  Expiration  or  Elxpuiiion  of  the  Air. 

NexttheMufcles,on  theinfideoftheRibs,  xhe  Pleura* 
we  obferve  the  ‘Pleura.  It  is  a  double  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  fprings  from  the  iniide  of  the  Spine  $  and  is 
believ’d  by  feme  to  take  its  Origin  from  the  Coats  of  the 
Nerves.  It  is  perforated  in  feveral  Places  for  the  Ingreis 
and  Regrefs  of  .the  Vejfels,  which  go  from  the  Heart  to 
the  Head,  and  the  Veins  which  return  from  thence  j  as  alfo 
for  fuch  as  go  downwards  to  the  lower  Belly  and  Extre¬ 
mities,  and  thofe  which  return  from  thence  to  the  Heart* 

Its  Veins  are  from  the  Vena  fine  ■pari , 
and  upper  Inter cofiah  5  its  Arteries  from  Its  Vejfels. 
the  upper  Intercoftaf  and  its  Nerves  from 
between  the  Vertebra  of  the  Back. 

As  the  Peritonaeum  furnifhes  proper  Te-  jts  ypeu 
guments  for  all  the  Vificera  in  the  lower 
Belly,  fo  this  performs  the  fame  Office  to  all  the  Parts 
contain’d  in  the  Cheft,  which  it  involves  on  all  fides.  It 
is  likewife  a  Defence  to  the  IntercofialYcKclSy  which  run 
between  its  Membranes,  preferving  them  from  being  grat¬ 
ed  and  hurt  by  the  Ribs. 

The  Diaphragma  or  Midriff*  which  di-  y^Diaphrag- 
vides  the  Cheft  from  the  lower  Belly,  comes  ma  w  Midriff. 
next  in  Order.  It  is  a  thin  Subftance,  but 
mufcular  and  fle/hy,  ariling,  according  to  fome,  from  its 
Circumference  •  and  according  to  others,  from  the  flefhy 
ProduRions,  which  fpring  from  the  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins.  Its  Middle  is  nervous,  and  its  two  Sides  flefhy. 
The  Diredlion  of  its  Fibres  are  from  its  Back  and  inner- 
moft  Part  of  nervous  Body,  branching  out  on  each  fide  to 
its  -  Circumference  towards  the  Ribs.  It  has  feveral  Per¬ 
forations,  or  Paffages  for  the  Nerves  and  large  Blood- 
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veflels,  which  retain  to  and  from  the  lower  Bellv  •  as  a Hh 
a  large  one  for  the  Gullet.  '  ’ 

Its  Mils  It  has  Veins  from  the  Trunk  of  the  Cava, 

y  with  feme  Twigs  from  the  Vena  Adipofa . 
As  Arteiies  arc  from.  the  Vlortai  Its  proper  BTerves  sire 
two,  proceeding  from  the  Spinal  Marrow  at  the  third  or 
fourth  Joinings  or  the  Rack-bones  of  the  Neck,  being  in 
their  Courfe  fuftain’d  by  the  Mediaftinum.  Thefe 
.Nerves  enter  in  at  its  Center,  and  difperfe  thcmfejves  thro5 
its  whole  Subftance. 

■jf5  xjfe  Es  cbi£b  Ufe  is  in  Refpiratlon,  and  is 

’  the  principal  Mufcle  that  affifts  in  that 

Action,  dilating  and  contracting  itfelf  as  the  Ribs  are 
dilated  and  contracted.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in  aflifting  the 
Perifialtick  Motion  of  the  Guts,  whereby  the  Chyle  is 
forwarded  into  its  Veffels,  and  the  Excrements  to  a  Dif- 
charge.  It  is  moreover  ufeful  to  divide  the  lower  Belly 
from' the  Cheft,  as  has  been  obferv’d. 

Thg  MedialH-  ^  ‘‘■^idfilov'd.gw  divides  the  lower 

num.  1  EeIIy  from  the  Cheft,  fo  the  Mediaftinum 
divides  the  Cheft  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
double  Membrane  ariiing  from  the  ‘Pleura  or  Rib-coat^ 
where,  beginning  at  the  Breaft-bone,  it  holds  a  direct 
Courfe  towards  the  Back.  Near  the  Back  and  the  Bread: 
tnis  Membrane  is  united  for  a  little  way  •  but  in  the 
middle  it  is  Separated  fo  wide,  as  to  contain  the  Heart 
and  its  Pericardium ,  or  Bag  •  It  is  like  the  Pleura  from 
whence  it  proceeds,  very  ftnooth  on  its  outfide  towards 
|ue  Lungs,  but  fomewhat  rough  towards  the  Heart,  by 
leafon  the  Pericardium  adheres  to  it  by  ievcral  fmall 
membranous  Filaments. 

Its  VtfFah  has  Veins  from  the  Phrenica ,  or 

Midriff-vein ,  and  from  the  Vena  fine 
fieri j  it  has  alfo  one  from  the  Subclavian,  which  is 
groper  to  it,  call’d  the  Mediafiind .  Its  Arteries  fprirm 
from  the  Phrenica,  and  its  Nerves  are  detach’d  from 
I  bat  Pair,  which  defeend  by  it  to  the  Midriff 
j,s  Befides  its  Ufe  in  dividing  the  Bread,  it 

‘  Jm  ^  preferves  the  Heart  from  being  hurt  in  its 
Motion  by  the  bony  Sides  of  the  Cheft.  It  is  further  ufe- 
iui  to  fuiiain  the  Veffels  which  take  their  Courfe  thro’  it  - 
,|nd  by  its  being  knit  to  the  Midriff,  preferves  that  Mufcle 
from  being  drawn  too  much  downwards  by  the  Weight  qf 
tnc  Livpfj  who.e  iufpenfory  Ligament  is  £x,ed  to  it. 

"  i  If 
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§.  II.  Of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium,  &c. 

The  'Pericardium  is  that  Bag  in  which  T^Pericardi- 
the  Heart  is  inclofed,  as  in  a  Purfe.  It  rifes  um, or Purfeof 
from  the  Bails,  or  upper  part  of  the  Heart,  *&e  Heart, 
from  the  outer  Coats  of  the  great  Veffels,  which  fpring 
originally  from  th  ^Pleura.  It  is  of  a  middle  Subftance* 
neither  very  hard,  fo  as  to  hurt  the  Lungs,  nor  yet  fo 
fbfr  as  to  be  itfelf  eafily  injur’d  by  the  Motion  of  the  Heart, 
It  is  perforated  in  five  Places,  namely,  on  the  right  Side,, 
for  the  afcending  Trunk  of  the  Cava,  which  coming  from 
the  Liver,  enters  the  right  Ventricle,  and  by  the  Sub¬ 
clavian  "Vein,  which  defcends  by  the  Chanel-bones  into 
the  fame  Ventricle  5  and  thirdly,  by  the  'Pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery,  which  goes  out  of  the  right  Ventricle  into  the  Lungs  ; 
On  its  left  Side  it  is  perforated  for  a  Paffage  to  the  Pul¬ 
monary  Vein,  which  comes  from  the  Lungs,  and  enters 
the  left  Ventricle  :  And,  laftly,  for  the  great  Artery  that 
pafifes  out  of  the  faid  Ventricle. 

Its  Veins  are  from  the  Phr  e-nick  and  Auxil-  its  Veffels l 
liaries  5  its  Arteries  are  fo  fmall,that  they  are 
not  very  difcernable-  its  Nerves  come  from  the  Parvagutft* 

The  Ufe  of  this  Purfe,  or  Bag,  is  to  cover  r 
the  Heart,  and  be  a  Defence  to  it,  to  contain  Its 
a  Moifture  not  only  to  keep  it  glib  and  eafy  in  its  Motion* 
but  alfo  cook  There  are  various  Opinions  concerning 
this  Liquor  of  the  Pericardium ,  and  from  whence  it  is 
derived  5  but  I  fhall  not  give  the  Reader  any  Trouble  by 
reciting  them,  but  haften  to  the  Heart  itfelf. 

The  Heart  is  the  principal  Fountain  The  Heart' 
which  fends  Blood  and  Nourifhment  into 
all  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  is  wonderfully  fuited  in  every 
refpeft  for  that  Purp>ofe. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  Midft  of  the  Cheft,  where  it  is  en- 
compafs'd  by  the  Lobes  of  the  Lungs,  having  its  Point  in¬ 
clining  to  the  left  Side.  It  is  in  fihape  not  very  different 
from  what  it  is  in  mo  ft  other  Animals,  only  in  a  Horfe 
it  does  not  grow  gradually  narrow  towards  its  Point,  as 
in  fome,  nor  fo  broad  in  proportion  at  its  Bafis,  or  Root* 

Its  Subftance  is  flelliy  and  very  folid,  that 
it^may  the  better  endure  the  Perpetuity  of  its  Subftance° 
Motion,  and  expel  the  Blood  with  more  force  to  all  Parts  of 
the  Body.  It  is  for  that  purpofe compofed  of  mufcular  and 

flefhy 
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flefhy  Fibres,  which,  towards  the  Top,  take  their  Direction 
fpirally,  like  the  Contortion  of  a  Snail’s  Shell. 

It  is  faid  to  have  a  twofold  Motion,  which  by  Anato¬ 
mies  is  call’d  Syftole  and  2)iaftole  5  or,  in  other  Words, 
its  Contraction,  when  its  Top  is  drawn  towards  its  Bafi a 
or  Bottom,  for  the  Expulfion  of  the  Blood  into  the  Arte¬ 
ries  5  and  its  Dilation,  when  it  is  fill’d  with  Blood  from 
the  Veins.  As  often  as  we  feel  the  Pulfe  beat,  fo  often  is 
the  Heart  contracted  5  it  being  the  Contraction  or  Syftole 
of  the  Heart,  which  communicates  that  Vibration  or  Pul- 
fation  to  all  the  Arteries. 

The  Heart,  belides  its  ‘Pericardium  above- defer] b'dg 
hath  two  Membranes,  one  that  covers  all  its  outiide,  which 
it  deri  ves  from  the  outer  Coat  of  the  great  Artery,  and  an¬ 
other  which  lines  it  through  all  its  inflde,  which  proceeds 
from  the  inner  Coat  of  the  faid  Veffel.  It  is  ftored  with 
Fat  towards  its  bottom,  Ivhich  keeps  it  moift  and  glib,  as 
the  Water  in  the  Pericardium  does  the  reft  of  its  Subftance. 
ttsVpfrn  Belides  the  large  Veffels  which  empty 

‘  themfelves  into  it,  and  thofe  which  are 
conftantly  fed  by  it,  it  has  a  Vein  and  two  Arteries,  which 


are  proper  to  it,  and  by  which  its  Subftance  is  chiefly  nou¬ 
rish’d*  Thefe  being  wove  all  round  like  a  Garland,  are 
therefore  call’d  Coronaries ;  It  has  alfo  many  fmall 
Branches  of  Nerves,  which  fpring  from  the  eighth  Pair, 
and  fend  forth  other  fmall  Branches  to  the  Pericardium * 

1 1  Within  the  Heart  there  are  two  Ventri- 

u  cles  or  Caverns,  divided  into  a  right  and 
left,  by  a  fleftiy  Partition.  The  right  of  thefe  Ventricles 
is  much  the  wideft,  but  not  quite  fo  long  as  the  left,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  of  fo  compaCI  a  Subftance,  or  of  fo  great  Strength, 
the  Septum ,  or  Wall,  being  peculiar  to  the  left.  The  1! 
Reafon  of  this  difference  feems  to  be,  becaufe  the  right  j| 
Ventricle  fends  the  Blood  only  into  the  Lungs  by  the  Pul¬ 
monary  Artery,  whereas  the  left  detaches  it  into  all  Parts 
of  the  Body.  The  inflde  of  thefe  Ventricles  is  very  cu- 
rioufly  made  up,  and  interlin’d  with  feveral  fleftiy  Pillars, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  fmall  Gothick  Columns.  The 
life  of  which  feems  to.be  chiefly  for  the  better  Commu¬ 
nication  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle,  being,  in  every  Contrac¬ 
tion,  wrung  thro3  them  as  thro’  a  Sieve. 

The  Valves  of  The  *arge  Veffels,  which  we  have  already 
the  large  Veft  obferv’d  to  retain  to  the  Heart,  and  like  wife 
fih,  thofe  by  which  it  is  conftantly  emptied,  have 

each 
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each  of  them  Valves,  for  the  better  Performance  of  their 
feveral  Fun&ions  ^  to  wit,  the  Vena  Cava,  which  enters  in¬ 
to  the  right  Ventricle ,  has  three,  call’d  Trienfpides ,  from 
their  triangular  Figure.  They  are  plac’d  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Heart,  where  the  faid  Vein  enters,  and  pointing  in¬ 
wards,  a  free  admittance  is  given  to  the  Blood,  which  goes 
into  the  Heart,  but  none  of  it  can  return  back  again  the 
fame  way.  The  Vena  Arteriofa ,  or  Pulmonary  Artery, 
which  carries  the  Blood  from  the  fame  Ventricle  to  the 
Lungs,  has  alfo  three  Valves,  call’d  Sigmoide# ,  from  the 
*  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  old  Greek  Sigma,  thefe  look 
from  within  outwards,  by  which  means  they  hinder  the 
Blood  from  returning  back  again  into  the  Heart. 

To  the  Arteria  Ve?2ofa ,  or  Pulmonary  Vein,  which  re¬ 
turns  the  Blood  from  the  Lungs  into  the  left  Ventricle,  be- 
long  two  Valves,  called  Mitrales ,  from  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  Miter.  Thefe  have  the  fame  Office  as  thofe 
of  the  Cava  above  defcribed  :  And  the  three  Valves  of  the 
Aorta ,  or  great  Artery,  called  Semilunares,  from  their  be¬ 
ing  fafhion’d  like  fo  many  Hair-moons,  have  the  fame 
Office  as  thofe  of  the  Arteria  \ Tulmonaris . 

But  laftly,  there  belong  alfo  to  the  Heart  jts  Auricles, 
two 'Auricles,  or  Earlets,  from  the  refem¬ 
blance  they  bear  to  Ears,  being  feated  like  two  Purfes  on 
each  fide  of  its  Bafis.  Thefe  Earlets  have  their  Diafiol& 
and  Syfiole,  like  unto  the  Heart,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  when  the  Heart  is  contracted,  the  Earlets  are  dilated  ^ 
and  when  the  Heart  is  dilated,  the  Earlets  are  contra&ed  ^ 
the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  they  receive  the  Blood  from  the 
Cava  and  Pulmonary  Veins,  fo  that  as  they  empty  them- 
felves  into  the  Heart,  it  forthwith  becomes  dilated  and 
when  the  Heart  is  contracted,  they  mu  ft  of  confluence 
be  filled,  the  Courfe  of  the  venal  Blood  being,  at  that  In¬ 
terval,  intercepted. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Auricles  is  to  me  a  fare  Their  Vfe . 
out  the  Blood  in  certain  Proportions,  before 
it  enters  the  Heart,  left,  rufhing  in  with  too  great  an  Impe¬ 
tuosity,  it  might  not  only  caufe  the  Valves  to  be  violated, 
but  occafion  a  Suffocation  in  the  Heart  itfelf,  whereby  the 
vital  Faculty  might  be  quite  deftroykh 

§.  III.  Of  the  Windpipe  and  Lungs . 

The  Lungs  are  the  chief  Instruments  of  jht  Lungs* 
breathing,  they  fill  up  the  greateft  Part  of  the 

Cavity; 
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Cavity  of  the  Ched,  being  divided  into  two  Lobes,  one 
©£  which  lies  on  the  right  Side  of  the  Mediafiinurn ,  and 
the  other  on  the  left 

They  are  compofed  of  the  various  Ramifications,  or 
Branchings  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  together 
with  the  Windpipe,  the  Extremities  of  whofe  Branches 
are  very  finely  wove  together,  fo  as  to  form  an  infinite 
number  of  little  Vejicles,  or  Air-bladders ,  refembling 
Email  Grapes  when  they  are  extended,  but  not  very  per¬ 
ceivable  at  any  other  time.  When  an  Animal  fucks  in 
the  Air.,  thefe  little  Veficulce  or  Bladders,  are/ then  di¬ 
lated  and  full  5  and  when  the  Air  is  emitted,  as  in  Expi¬ 
ration,  they  become  empty. 

7  ^  j  .  The  Windpipe,  whofe  Branches  makeup 

m  Windpipe*  a  great  part  of  the  Subdance  of  the  Lungs, 

is  that  great  Chanel,  which  beginning  at  the  Root  of  the 
Tongue,  defcends  down  the  Throat,  and,  as  foon  as  it 
reaches  the  Lungs,  divides  itfelf  into  two  large  Branches^ 
one  to  each  Lobe.  Thefe  fend  off  a  great  many  Branches^, 
which  detach  an  infinite  number  of  other  Branches  that 
reach  into  all  Parts,  and  whofe  Extremities  open  into  the 
Veficalde ,  or  Bladders  above  defcribed.  This  Pipe  is 
called  the  T’rachea ,  or  Afpera  Arteria ,  from  its  rough- 
nefs,  which  Name  it  obtains  from  the  Throtle  to  the 
Lungs ,  but  thofe  Branches  which  it  fends  oft  into  each 
Lobe,  are  term’d  its  Sro?2chia * 

It  is  compos’d  of  a  double  Membrane,  which  inclofesits 
Circular  Rings ,  the  innermod  of  which  being  mufcular^ 
made  up  of  dreight  and  oblique  Fibres,  it  thereby  con- 
trails  and  dilates  itfelf  in  the  Affion  of  Breathing.  Thofe 
Rings  do  not  quite  encompafs  the  I'rachea ,  or  Afpera 
Arteria ,  but  leave  a  fourth  Part  of  the  Circle  wanting, 
led  they  fhould  hurt  the  Gullet  whereon  it  lies,  and  occa- 
lion  Pain  in  fwallowing  5  but  after  it  divides  itfelfinto  its 
Rronchia 5  they  go  quite  round  every  Branch  of  it,  fo  far 
as  is  perceivable  to  the  naked  Eye ,  and  doubtlefs,  hold 
the  fame  form  where  its  Branches  are  the  mod  minute 
and  fmall.  Thefe  Rings  being,  in  a  great  meafure,  carti¬ 
laginous,  indue  the  whole  Windpipe,  and  all  its  Branches^ 
with  a  fort  of  Eladicity  or  Spring,  whereby  it  a&s  in 
concert  with  its  membranous  and  mufcular  Parts. 

The  Blood-veffels,  which  alfo  compofe  a 
great  part  of  the  Bulk  of  the  Lungs,  are  partly 
a  Branch  from  the  great  Artery,  but  princi- 

pally 


The  Blood" 
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pally  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Vein  :  Thefe  Veins  and 
Arteries  have  frequent  Inofcuiations,  or  Communications 
one  with  another,  by  which  means  they  become  curioufly 
interwoven  towards  thole  V \ 'fictil <£?  or  Air-bladders  above*1 
mention’d,  which  kind  of  Structure  is,  by  mod  Anato¬ 
mies,  believ’d  to  be,  to  the  end  that  every  minute  Particle 
of  the  Blood  in  thofe  Parts  may  be  impregnated  with  Ain 
There  are,  beiides  thefe,  abundance  of  Lymphaticks, 
which  attend  on  the  Veins  and  Arteries  thro’  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Lungs,  to  receive  the  fuperfluous  Moidure 
1  feparated  by  the  Glands,  which  they  afterwards  difcharge 
|  into  the  'Thor dick  DuB .  The  Lungs  have  alfo  Nerves, 
which  fpring  from  the  recurrent  Branches  of  the  wandring 
Pair,  Thefe  accompany  the  Blood-veflels  thro’  their  whole 
Subdance,  and  are  divided  into  innumerable  Branches, 

As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Lungs,  it  is  evident  ,  .  rw 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  they,  J  9 

are  the  chief  Organs  of  Refpiration,  being  in  every  refpefl 
Anted  to  receive  the  Air,  which  is  the  proper  Element  for 
all  Quadrupeds,  as  well  as  Man,  to  breathe  in :  And  as  the 
Windpipe,  with  all  its  Branches, is  made  up  of  cartilaginous 
Rings,  which  a&  in  concert  with  its  mufcular  Coat  ^  it 
thereby  becomes  endu’d  with  a  fort  of  FJdfticity  or  Spring, 
by  which  it  is  extended  as  often  as  the  Air  is  drawn  in,  and 
In  Expiration  becomes  again  contraffed,  This  fort  of  Me- 
chanifm  is  plainly  vilible  in  the  Windpipe  of  any  Animal* 
which  being  drawn  out  to  its  full  Length,  immediately 
gathers  itfelf  up  as  foon  as  the  Force  whereby  it  was  ftretch- 
ed  is  remov’d.  The  Elevation  and  Depredion  of  the  Cheft 
Is  in  like  manner  occafion’d  by  the  Extenfion  and  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs  •  and  as  its  A^ion  is  thus  fubfcrvient  to 
them  in  Refpiration,  it  feems  alfo  to  be  chiefly  derived 
from  them  5  fo  that  the  Air  may  be  properly  term’d  the 
principal,  tho*  not  the  immediate  Caufeof  that  A&ion  alfo. 
Now  as  we  are  fure  the  Air  is  the  immediate  and  princi¬ 
pal  Caufe  of  that  Refpiration,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe 
to  fpend  Time  about  the  various  Opinions  concerning  that 
Motion  of  the  Lungs,  to  wit,  whether  it  be  Natural  or 
Animal,  as  the  Philofophers  term  it  •  or  whether,  according 
to  fome,  it  be  partly  Natural  and  partly  Animal :  I  fhall 
only  therefore  obferve,  that  altho’  it  is  fomewhat  in  our 
Power  to  regulate  that  Action,  by  drawing  in  more  or  lefs 
Air  atpleafure,  yet  we  are  very  well  fatisfied  no  Creature 
can  imprifon  it  in  the  Lungs,  or  keep  it  out  two  Minutes, 

with- 
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without  a  mamfeft  Violence  to  Nature  5  fo  that  itfeems 
to  be  chiefly  natural,  there  being  nothing  in  it  voluntary, 
further  than  that  we  can,  in  fome  meafure,  help  ourfelves 
in  Accidents  which  may  happen  to  thofe  Parts,  which 
cannot  but  occafion  Pain  as  often  as  the  Lungs  and  Cheft 
are  extended  or  deprefs’d,  if  we  fhould  let  them  have  their 
full  Liberty. 

But  befides  the  Ufe  of  the  Lungs  in  Refpiration,  by  the 
Air  which  they  perpetually  draw  in,  they  invigorate  the 
Blood,  and  render  it  more  fit  for  the  feveral  Funffions  of 
Life.  And  this  will  appear  reafonable,  when  we  confider 
that  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  takes  its  Courfe  through  the 
Lungs,  before  it  is  detach’d  into  any  other  Part  of  the 
Body  -  fo  that  during  its  Progrefs  there,  it  is  not  only- 
purged  from  many  of  its  thinner  Impurities,  which  vifibly 
fly  off  from  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  in  breathing,  but  alfo 
from  its  grofer  Parts,  which  by  Expectoration  are  dif- 
charged  through  the  Pipes  of  the  Afperia  Arteria .  And 
as  the  Blood-veffels  accompany  the  Windpipe  in  all  its 
Branches,  the  Blood  itfeif  is  not  only  thought  to  he  there* 
by  cooled,  but  at  its  return  is  believed  to  give  a  mode¬ 
rate  Temperament  to  the  Heart,  which,  no  doubt,  muff 
be  very  much  heated  by  the  Perpetuity  of  its  Motion. 

,  rj*..  Having  thus  given  a  fhort  Account  of  j 

e  ymus.  j~[eart  and  T ericardiwn>  as  alfo  of  the 


Lungs  and  Windpipe,  together  with  their  feveral  Ufes,  I 
/hall,  before  1  leave  this  middle  Cavity,  take  fome  notice 
of  that  large  Kernel  called  th z  Thymus.  It  is  fo  called 
from  the  refemb  lance  it  bears  to  a  Leaf  of  Thy  MB  in  its 
fhape,  and  is  firuated  acrofs  the  uppermoft  Part  of  the 
Breaff,  along  the  Collar-bones,  covering  them  on  the 
inftde. 

r  Its  Ufe  is  to  prevent  the  two.  large 

ts  rJe*  Branches  of  the  Aorta  and  Cava  from  be¬ 

ing  hurt  by  the  fharp  Edges  of  thefe  Bones  in  their  Paf~ 
fage  over  them.  And  as  it  ferves  to  this  Purpofe  chiefly 
(there  being  no  Veffels  or  excretory  Duffs  viflble  in  its 
Subflance)  it  is  therefore  much  larger  in  Foals  than  in 
grown  Horfes,  as  it  is  indeed  proportionally  in  all  other 
young  Animals  $  becaufe  the  older  any  Creature  grows,, 
the  Coats  of  the  Blood-veffels  become  the  more  nervous 
and  ftrong,  and  therefore  not  in  fuch  danger  of  being 
abraded. 


t 
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§.  IV.  Of  the  Larynx,  and  Pharyn:  x,witb  the  Ibnflls,  Bcca 

Tho’  thefe  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Cheft,  yet  as  I 
have  already  treated  of  the  Gullet  and  Windpipe,  to  which 
the  Larynx  and  ‘Pharynx  are  united  *  and  as  the  one  has 
Communication  with  the  lower  Venter ,  and  the  other  with 
the  Cheft,  I  have  therefore  chofe  to  take'  notice  of  them 
under  this  Divjfion,  leaving  thofe  Parts  by  which  they  are 
circumfcribed,  to  be  confidered  with  the  Bones  and  Mufcles. 

The  Larynx  is  compofed  of  five  Cartila¬ 
ges  or  Grilles  $  the  firft  of  which  is  call’d  ^Larynx. 
Scut  if  or  mis ,  becaufe  it  refembleth  a  Shield  :  The  next  is 
call’d  Annularis ,  from  its  likenefs  to  the  Ring  which  the 
A 'arks  wear  when  they  go  a  fhooting :  The  third  and 
fourth,  becaufe  they  are  joined  together  under  one  common 
Tegument,  and  referable  an  Ewer,  are  therefore  termed 
Gut  tales  $  thefe  two  form  the  Glottis  or  little  Tongue  % 
The  fifth  is  named  the  Epiglottis,  becaufe  it  is  placed 
above  the  Glottis.  The  Subftance  of  this  is  foft,  and  in 
fh ape  like  an  Ivy-leaf  and  ferves  as  Valves  to  hinder  any 
thing  from  falling  into  the  Windpipe . 

Thefe  Cartilages  are  mov’d  by  feveral  - 
Pair  of  Mufcles,  and  ferve  principally  to  ts 
frame  and  modulate  the  Voice  in  all  Creatures,  and  are 
therefore  the  Infra ments  of  neighing  in  Horfes. 

T  he  larynx  has  two  Pair  of  Glands  or  Kernels  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  5  one  Pair  is  placed  on  its  upper  Part,  and  at  the 
Sides  of  the  Uvula ,  and  are  call’d  the  (Tow  ,  ^ 
fils  $  and  by  fome,  in  human  Bodies,  the  The 
Almonds  of  the  Ears .  Thefe  feparate  a  great  deal  of 
the  Slaver  which  comes  from  a  Horfe’s  Mouth,  and  ferve 
to  moiften  not  only  the  Larynx ,  to  which  they  chiefly 
belong,  but  alfb  the  Gullet ,  by  which  means  every  thing 
paffes  down  it  the  more  eafily. 

‘The  other  Pair  are  plac’d  at  the  lower  End  of  the 
Larynx ,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  Semiform ,  or  Shield-like 
Griftle  5  thefe  in  Horfes  are  very  large,  and  are  fwell’d 
when  a  Horfe  has  the  Glanders. 

The  Top  of  the  Gullet,  or  Pharynx ,  The  Pharvmr* 
which,  is  fo  call’d  from  its  Office,  becaufe  it 
carries  and  conveys  Food  from  the  Mouth  towards  the 
Stomach  ^  is  fomewhat  more  flefhy  than  the  reft  of  the 
Guhetj  being  alfo  feated  in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Throat 

behind 
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behind  the  Larynx.  It  has  feveral  Mufcles  whereby  it 
afts,  but  thefe  ihall  be  alfo  treated  of  hereafter. 

TABLE  III.  Shewing  ail  the  Parts  of  the  middle  Ca¬ 
vity,  or  Chefh 

Fig- 1.  Reprefents  thofe  Parts  in  fitu* 

AA.  If  he  outward  teguments  laid  back . 

R  The  Breaft-bone,  and fomepart  of  the  Ribs  alfo  laid 
back ,  to  Jhew  the  \ Parts  contained  in  the  faid  Cavity * 

C.  The  great  Kernel  called  Thymus. 

D.  The  Heart . 

EE.  if  he  right  and  left  Lobes  of  the  Lungs* 

E.  if  he  Mediaftinum. 

G«  Tart  of  the  Midriff* 

Fig .  2.  Shews  the  Vena  Cava ,  and  right  Ventricle  of  the 

Heart  differed. 

,  •  V  '  ' . 

A.  if  he  Orifice  of  the  Coronary  Vein* 

B.  if  he  treble-pointed  Valves . 

CCC.  if  he  Fibres  which  f often  the  Ends  of  the  V alvei 
to  the  Subfiance  of  the  Heart . 

DB.  the  Sides  of  the  Ventricle* 

Fig .  3.  Shews  the  left  Ventricle  alfo  opened  lengthways^ 

to  ihew  its  Valves. 

A.  if  he  Tulmonary  Vein  coming  from  the  Lungs* 

BB.  if  he  Valves  called  Mitrales. 

f  ,  '  1 

Fig .  4.  Shews  the  Lungs  divefted  of  their  Tarenchym 49  ( 

or  flefby  Subif  ance. 

A.  I' he  Larynx. 

B.  If  he  Windpipe * 

CCCC,  &c.  Its  various  Branches. 

DDDDD,  &c.  The  innumerable  little  Bladders  at  that 
Extremities  of  thefe  Branches . 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  upper  Cavity ,  or  Head, 

§*  L  Of  its  prefer  containing  { Tans e 

it  S  the  Parts  already  deferib'd  have^always  Ttp  ma-j, 

^  been  efleem’d  the  Seat  of  the  Vital 
faculty,  fo  the  Head  is  accounted  that  of  the  Animal  It 
Deing  the  Origin  from  whence  all  Senfations  are  deriv’d. 

1  he  proper  containing  Parts  of  the  Head 
are  reckon’d  to  be  thefe  five  •  namely  the  !tsProPer 
Mufcles,  the  Pericranium,  th’e  Periofteum,  taining  Parts’ . 
tpeSkully and  Meninges, ot  Membranes  contain’d  within 

it  ^  Leaving  the  Mufcles  and  the  Skull  to  be  treated  of  in 
their  proper  Places  1  fhall  Begin  with  the  Pericranium , 
it  is  a  very  thin  Membrane  fpread  over  the  whole  Skull 
adhenng  every  where  to  the  Periofteum,  excepting  where 
tfte  Temporal  Mufcles  come  between  them.  There  are 
a  gicat  number  of  /lender  Fibres,  which  pafs  from  it  thro8 
the  o utur <e  or  Seams  of  the  Skull  to  the  Dura  Mater ,  or 
uttermoP  Membrane  of  the  Brain  •  which  Fibres  ferve  to 
ray  u?at  Membrane  m  its  place,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Brain 
iT01?t  Dein?  hurt  by  the  hardnefs  and  unevennefs  of  the 
]rl^iolenc  ^onctiffions  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head, 

•  xQQ  fertofteum,tQ  which  the  Pericranium  adheres^ 
is  a  Subftance  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Ufe,  only  that  it 
J?  am e what  thinner.  It  is  endued  with  an  exquifit* 
fom  whence  fometimes  arifes  an  excefilve  Pain 

^ther  infefiW  ^  WOUnded?  diey  being  themfelves  altg- 

Theie  two  Membranes  have  Arteries  from  the  Card- 
lias,  and  Veins  from  the  external  Jugulars ,  and  are 
chiehy  of  ufe  to  cover  and  defend  the  Skull  from  out- 
vara  injuries,  which  otherwife  would  be  expofed  and  laid 

bare  by  every  flight  Accident.  F 

Immediately  under  the  Skull  we  oBferve  Dllra  KrUt(tr 
he  Dura  mter,  fo  call’d  from  its  Tex-  *  M*ter’ 

nerallvL»r  »j  Very  5  and  likewife,  as  it  has  been  ge~ 
y  oeiiev  d  to  give  Origin  to  mofl  Membranes  through - 

^  out 

■  - 1  m  ■ 

tipi "  Mie,ved  *y  md&n  MotomilU  Cl  be  only  an 
®  pnnjim  of  the  Teguments  of  the  Maples  ,f  the  Head, 
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out  the  Body.  It  is  the  uppermcft  Membrane  peculiar  to 
the  Brain,  which  it  involves  and  covers  on  all  Parts,  and 
is  fo  well*  fatten’d  to  the  internal  Procejfes  of  the  Skull* 
that  it  cannot  eafily  be  remov’d  5  and  befides  the  Com¬ 
munication  which  has  been  obferv’d  to  be  between  it  and 
the  ‘Pericranium,  it  is  tied  to  the  Membrane  underneath 
at,  to  wit,  the  Pi  a  Mater ,  and  to  the  Brain  itfelf  by  the 
Blood-vetted,  which  penetrate  the  Skull,  and  are  infers 

ed  in  it,  and  pafs  through  it,  ^  . 

^  t  This  Membrane  is  double,  as  tne  Pen - 

ihe  FaiX.  tonteum  and  Pleura ,  and  fends  forth  a 
Production,  which  in  Man  refembles  a  Sickle,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  th q  Falx,  it  being  broad  towards  thehind- 
part  of  the  Head,  and  narrow  and  ih arp  towards  the 
Kofe,  and  curv’d  at  top*  Tho’  it  be  of  a  fhape  forne- 
wbat  different  in  a  Horfe,  yet  Anatomifts  have  given  it 
the  fame  Name.  This  divides  the  upper  Part  or  Cor¬ 
tical  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  direCHy  in  the  middle,  into 
2*  right  and  left  Side.  Within  its  Duplicate  are  ieveral 
Cavities,  call’d  the  Sinus's  of  the  Dura  Mater  3  the 
16n<*eft  of  which  runs  lengthways  from  before  to' the  N 
where  it  is  divided  into  feme  Branches,  whereof  two  de¬ 
scend  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  Occiput,  and  a 
third  to  the  Glandula  Pinhlis.  Thefe  are  fuppofea  .  to 
be  Citterns  that  contain  the  fuperabounding  Blood,  wnicli 
Is  emptied  into  them  by  the  Arteries,  and  luck  d  up  again 

at  leifure  by  the  Veins. 

The  Pra  Mater,  which  immediately 
TfoPiaMater*  jny0lves  the  Brain,  and  adheres  to  it  in  all 

its  Convolutions  and  Folds,  is  a  very  thin  Membrane,  but 
of  exquifite  Senfe  5  for  which  reafon  fever al  Anatomu^s 
have  been  of  Opinion,  that  all  the  Nerves  which  anie 
from  the  Head,  derive  their  Coats  from  it,  and  not  from, 
the  Medullar  Part  itfelf.  It  is  furni/h’d  with  an  infinite 
number  of  Arteries ,  which  fpring  from  the  Carotids  and 
Cervical  Arteries ,  and  Veins  from  the  Jugulars  3  all 
which  are  very  fm all ,but  finely  interwoven  one  with  another** 

Thefe  two  Membranes  are  not  only  01 
Thetlfe  oj  theje  no  cover  and  involve  the  Brain,  in  order 
Membranes.  tQ  preferve  jt?  and  to  keep  its  ldofe  Sub- 

Ha  nee  together,  but  alfo  to  futtain  the  Vettels  that  enter 
into  it.  And  moreover,  they  are  further  ufeful,  as  they 
make  up  the  two  innerflXott  Coats,  which  iheath  the  Pith 

of  the  Back,  . 
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$.  II.  0/  the  'Brain  and  Cerebellum,  with  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  and  ‘Pith  of  the  Bach 

The  Brain  of  a  Horfe  is  much  lefs  in  xbe  Brain* 
proportion  than  the  Brain  of  a  Man  $  but  is 
compofed  of  a  Medullary  Subffance,  and  has  mold  or  all 
the  fame  Parts  which  are  difcoverable  in  a  human  Head, 
It  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  viz.  the  Cerebrum^  Cere- 
helium ,  or  Brainier,  and  the  Medulla  Oblongata \ 

The  Cerebrum  contains  all  that  Subffance  which  lies 
tippermoft  in  the  Head,  and  which  is  divided  into  two 
Halves  by  the  Falx  above  defer!  bsd  :  Its  out  fide  is  of  an 
afhy  Colour,  and  form'd  into  feveral  Convolutions  and 
Windings,  but  not  with  any  vifible  regularity,  as  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum  j  its  infide  is  white,  and  therefore  call'd  thg 
Corpus  Callofum . 

The  Cerebellum  is  divided  from  the  Cc -  Tr  ^  1  « 

rebrum  by  a  Produtffion  of  the  Pi  a  Mater ,  jn?m?  or 
which  alfo  affords  a  particular  Cover  to  all  /#,  ? 
its  Folds,  which  keeps  them  feparate  and 
apart  from  each  other.  This  is  made  up  of  four  Parts, 
whereof  two  are  lateral,  one  on  each  fide  ^  the  other  two 
are  in  the  middle,  Handing  before  and  behind  ,  they  are 
fomewhat  orbicular,  and  are  called  the  Proceffus  Ver?ni- 
tulares ,  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  £0  the  Worms  in 
rotten  Timber, 

The  Medulla  Oblongata  is  the  Begin-  -T  ,  „ 
rung  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  $  it  is  of  an  uni-  ohinncmra  * 
form,  white,  and  compaB:  Subffance,  hard-  * 43 ' 

er  than  the  Brain  or  Cerebellum .  It  arifes  from  fix  Roots,, 
two  of  which  fpring  from  that  Part  of  the  Brain,  which  is 
called  the  Corpora  Striata  $  the  other  four  arife  lower 
and  more  backward,  from  thole  Protuberances  which  are 
term'd  the  Nates  and  ‘Teftes.  It  is  round,  being  in  length 
about  two  Inches  within  the  Head,  before  it  paffes  out  a£ 
the  Nolly  whence  it  is  continu'd  along  the  Chine  down¬ 
wards  to  the  Fundament,  and  through  all  that  Paffage  is 
term’d  the  Spinal  Marrow  or  Pith  of  the  Backs  This 
lias,  befides  the  Pia  Mater  and  Phira  Mater ,  another 
Membrane,  which  forms  its  outermoft  or  third  Coat,  and 
is  faid  to  arife  from  a  ffrong  Ligament  which  binds  toge¬ 
ther  the  fore^-part  of  the  Rack-bones, 

But  before  X  proceed  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Brain,  it  will  not 
amifs  to  take  a  View  of  its  Parts  fomewhat  more  nar* 

X)  %  rawly 3 
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towly,  that  the  Learner  may  be  the  more  fully  inflru&ed 
•m  the  Knowledge  of  that,  which  in  all  Animal  Bodies  is 
fo  abfolutely  neceffary  and  effential  to  Life  and  Motion, 
In  order  to  which,  I  fhall  follow  the  ufual  Method  of  Dif-- 
fefiion,  beginning  with  its  underfide,  having  already  ta- 

lien  a  general  Survey  of  the  whole. 

The  firft  thing,  which  is  the  mod  obferv- 

obile  M  able  Gn  that  lide>  is  the  Rete  Mir  ah  lie  > 
fpread  all  over  the  bottom  of  the  Brain, 

and  is  a  ctirious  Net-work  of  Blood-veffels  form’d  out  of 
the  fmall  Twigs  which  fpring  from  the  larged  Branches  of 
the  Carotid  and  Cervical  Arteries,  having  pafied  through 
the  Skull  by  proper  Holes  in  the  Bones  of  the  Temples. 
Thefe  Veffels  are  the  more  adapted  and  fitted  to  the  Nou» 
filhment  of  the  Brain,  as  they  are  thus  interwoven  one  with 
another,by  which  means  the  Blood  takes  a  much  longer  o  ray 
than  if  they  obferv’d  a  more  freight  and  equal  Direction, 

The  Glandtila  pituitaria  is  the  next 
The  Glandula  thing  obfervable  :  Towards  the  bottom  of 
pituitana.  the  grajn  it  is  inclos’d  within  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  feated  in  a  fmall  Cavity  in  the  Os  Cuneiforms 
or  Wedge-like  Bone,  appointed  by  Nature  for  that  purpofe. 
It  has  a  Conduit  call’d  the  Infundibulum , 
or  Funnel,  which  conveys  the  Excrements  of 
the  Brain  into  i t$  and  for  that  reafon  Ana¬ 
tomies  have  believ’d  there  was  a  Paffage  from  it  to  the 
Nofe:  But  later  Inquiries  have  difcovet’d  two  fmall  Duels 
which  it  fends  off  to  the  Jugular  Veins  $  fo  that  tome 
are  of  opinion,  it  is  again  mix’d  with  the  Blood,  .1  his 
Eunnel,  or  Infundibulum ,  is  faid  to  take  its  Rile  from 
the  fore-part  of  the  third  Ventricle,  into  which  this  M01- 
fture  feems  to  be  firft  feparated,  and  is  only  convey’d  by 
it  to  the  Gland  abovemention’d,  where  it  probably  under¬ 
goes  another  degree  of  Refinement,  that  it  may  be  the 
Setter  adapted  £0  the  Purpofes  of  Nature. 

Anatom  ifts  have,  it  feems,  been  very  much  puzzled  to 
find  proper  Refemblancesfor  feveral  Parts  of  the  Brain, hav¬ 
ing  diftingui  fil’d  fome  of  them  by  the  Name 
The  Nates  0f  Jsfates ,  or  Buttocks  5  and  others  by  that  of 

md  Teltes.  <j> Qr  qtoneS4  Thefe  come  next  under  our 

Confederation :  They  are  four  orbicular  or  round  Prominen¬ 
cies,  which  jet  out  from  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  or  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  5  the  two  firft,  to  wit,  the  But¬ 
tocks,  being  The  largeft,  and  the  two  Stones,  which  are 

Idler,  being  only  Appendages  to  them.  The 


The  Infundi¬ 
bulum, 


The  Glandula 
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The  Corpora  Striatafo  called,*  from  their  T^g  Corpora 
being  frreaked  or  chamfered, are  onJy  theEnds  §crjat2u 
of  the  two  Thighs,'  which  proceed  from  the 
Buttocks  ^  by  thefe  the  Ms  dull  a  Oblongata  adheres  to  the 
Brain*  as  has  been  obferved  5  and  by  the  Nates  and  T eftes 
above  delcribed,  it  adheres  to  the  Cerebellum  or  Brainlet. 

Between  the  Buttocks  is  placed  that  noted 
Gland,  called  the  Glandula  cPinealis ,  and  if/  U1.an 
has  been  thought  by  fome  Philofophers  to  ~mea  1S® 
be  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  tho*  modern  AnatomIRs  have  fo 
far  degraded  it,  as  to  make  it  only  the  /Penis  or  Yard  of 
the  Brain,  both  on  Account  of  its  Situation,  and  probably 
as  it  feems  to  be  of  no  other  Ufe  but  to  feparate  a  little 
clear  Lymph  a  from  the  Arterial  Blood. 

Between  the  Buttocks  and  near  this  little  The  A nus 
Gland,  there  is  a  fm all  Chink,  to  which  fome 
have  given  the  Name  of  Anus ,  or  Arfe  $  others  have  cal¬ 
led  it  the  Vulva  ‘  whether  it  has  obtained  this  Appella¬ 
tion  in  derilion  of  the  other,  is  not  material. 

As  lor  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain,  which  by  The  Ventricles 9 
fome  have  been  reckon’d  four,  by  fome  three, 
and  by  others  but  one  ^  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader  about 
the  Number,  but  only  take  notice,  that  they  are  frtuated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Brain,  reaching  forwards  towards  the 
Nofc,  and  downwards  towards  its  bottom,  in  fhape  of  a 
Half-moon*  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Ventricles  is,  according  to 
the  iateR  Inquiries  in  Anatomy,  to  ferve  as  a  Receptacle 
for  that  Portion  of  the  Serttm  which  is  feparated  from  the 
glandiilmis  Skin  that  inveffs  them, and  from  the  Glandula 
pituitaritl^ud  is  thought  to  be  again  imbibed  by  the  Veins, 
and  by  them  conduced  afrefh  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood.  They 
are  likewife  thought  of  ufe  to  give  a  free  Paffage  to  the 
Blood  in  thofe  Chanels  called  the  /Plexus  Choroides ,  that 
run  along  their  fldes,  which  probably  might  be  too  much 
comprefs’d  by  the  great  Weight  of  the  Brain,  had  not  Na¬ 
ture  found  out  that  free  and  eafy  Situation  for  them. 

Beiides  thofe  Parts  already  deferibed,  „ 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brain  the  For -  oraiJCffl 

nix,  the  Septum  Lucidum ,  and  the  Corpus  Callofum . 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  tjie  Corpus  Callopum , 
as  being  the  inner  SubRance  of  the  Brain,  which  isdiftin- 
guifh’d  from  the  cortical  Part  that  involves  it  by  its  Whi  re¬ 
liefs,^  c.The  SeptzimLztcidumis  only  that  Partition  which 
divides  the  Ventricles  5  and  the  Fornix  is  a  kind  of  Vault 

I)  3  or 
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or  Arch  which  rifes  between  the  Brain  and  the  Medulla  Oh- 
Ungata,  and  ferves  to  bear  up  the  upper  part  of  the  Brai% 
that  it  may  not  prefs  too  hard  upon  the  fubjacent  Parts* 

Now  as  to  its  AfHon  and  XJfe,  it  is  very 
Theufeofthe  certain,  the  Brain,  according  to  the  Philo- 
fophers  Terms,  is  the  chief  Seat  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Faculty ,  as  the  Heart  is  the  Fountain  of  the  Vital, 
The  Animal  Spirits  being  prepared  out  of  its  parenchy¬ 
ma,  or  marrowy  Subftance,  and  from  thence  conveyed 
Into  the  Nerves,  which  communicate  Senfe  and  Motion  to 
all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

,  Thefe  Spirits  are  fir  ft  of  all  form’d  out  of 

fpirt™  the  ViM-> or  in  otlier  words»  out  of  the  ^ 

l'n  '  terial  Stood,  which  is  conftantly  fent  by  the 

Heart  to  the  Brain,  where  there  are  innumerable  Twigs  dif- 
perfed,  not  only  through  its  Cortical ,  or  greyifti  Subftaecea 
but  alfo  through  its  white  and  Medullary  Subftance  3  fome 
of  which  Twigs  fpring  from  the  Plexus  Ckoroides  and. 
Pete  Mirahile  above  defcrib’d,  and  others  from  the  Ca¬ 
rotids  themfelves  immediately.  The  fuperfmous  Serum 
Is  feparated  by  the  Glands,  and  that  Portion  of  the  Blood 
which  is  not  changed  to  Animal  Spirits,  is  taken  up  by  the 
Veins,  and  returned  back  again  from  whence  it  came,  As 
foon  as  thofe  Spirits  are  elaborated,  or  rather,  as  foon  as 
the  Blood  has  undergone  fo  many  different  Mortifications 
and  Changes  in  the  Capillary  or  Hair- like  Veffels  of  the 
Brain,  as  to  render  its  Particles  line  enough  to  pafs  through 
the  Inner  Medullar  Subftance,  they  then  enter  thofe  Fibres 
which  compofe  it,  and  feem  to  be  no  other  than  a  large 
Bundle  of  F*iibuli  or  li  ttle  Pipes,  which  (if  the  Conipari fori 
may  be  ufed)  fomewhat  obferve  the  fame  Oeconomv  with 
thofe  of  the  Kidneys,  which  pafs  from  the  external  glandu¬ 
lar  Part  to  the  Car  uncut  a  Pafi  Hares.  Thefe  little  Parti¬ 
cles,  or  rather  Spirits,  are  conveyed  by  the  aforefaid  Pubuli 
to  the  upper  Precedes  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  to  wit, 
the  Corpora  Striata ,  Nates,  and  lefies ,  &c.  and  are  there 
emptied  into  the  Nerves,  -whole  inner  Subftance  is  white 
and  fibrous^  like  the  Medulla  from  whence  they  fpring. 

.  -  After  this  fhort  Account  of  the  Formati  on 

Taeir  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  the  next  thing  that 

occurs,  is  in  what  manner  they  become  the  Jnftruments  of 
Senfe  and  Mot  0.1.  In  order  to  give  the  Reader  a  general 
Idea  of  this,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  in  fo  fmall  a 
l.Vcatifb,  it  will  beneceiTary  in  the  firft  Place  to  conftder  the 

Subftance 
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Subfiance  of  a  Nerve,  which  is  very  folid  and  compact, 
proceeding  by  a  fort  of  Gradation  from  that  of  the  Brain  ; 
for  as  the  Corpus  Callojfom,  or  inner  Subfiance  of  the  Brain, 
is  more  firm  than  the  Cortical  Vart,  fo  a  Nerve  is  even  at  its 
Origin  fome  degrees  beyond  that  in  Solidity  5  by  which 
means  it  is  the  more  adapted  to  its  peculiar  Fun&ions.  But 
beiides  the  Solidity  and  Compadnefs  of  the  Nerves.,  their 
Tenfenefs  is  alfo  a  great  Means  of  their  A&ion  •  for  as  the 
Blood-vefiels,  which  have  no  other  Senfe  but  what  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  them,  and  as  their  Office  is  only  to  carry  vital 
1  Spirits  for  the  common  Nourifhment  of  the  Body  5  as  thefe 
are  therefore  branched  off  in  many  Circumvolutions  and 
Turnings,  and  are  form’d  irregularly  in  fuch  Meanders  as 
we  obferve  in  Brooks  andRivulets :  And  as  fome  Branches 
are  fent  upwards,  and  others  downwards,  as  is  neceffary,  in 
order  to  their  feveral  FunHions  5  fo  the  Nerves,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  they  take  their  Origin  from  the  Head  and  Spine3 
are  detach’d  from  thence  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  in  fuch 
manner,  as  they  may  be  every  where  braced  as  {freight  as 
the  Strings  or  Cords  of  an  Infirument  5  by  which  means 
they  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  Undulation,  and  as  in 
all  their  Branchings,  they  are  little  or  no  ways  contorted*, 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  form  compleat  and  perfect  Angles, 
the  faid  Undulation  is  communicated  as  intirely  to  their 
Origin,  as  if  their  Courfe  was  direcfly  {freight  from  it* 

And  therefore  as  the  Nerves  are  of  a  very  compact  and 
folid  form,  and  can  be  brac’d  and  extended  in  fuch  man- 
ner  as  has  been  obferv’d,  and  confequently  endu’d  with 
Elafticity,  they  muft  eafily  and  fuddenly  communicate 
all  Senfations  to  the  Imagination,  there  being  no  Part  of 
the  Body  which  does  not  participate  of  fome  little  Fifirilf# 
or  Threads  detached  from  them  5  or,  according  to  fome, 
there  being  no  Part  of  the  Body,  which  is  not  more  or  lefs 
adapted  to  receive  the  nervous  Juice  $  by  which  Means  a 
clofe  and  intimate  Correfpondence  is  kept  up  with  the 
Nerves:  So  that  whenever  an  Animal  Body  is  touch’d  on 
any  Part,  it  is  prefently  fenfible  of  that  Touch,  by  virtue 
of  the  Communication  which  they  keep  between  the  Head 
and  all  Parts  of  the  Body. 

Now  as  to  Motion,  to  which  the  Nerves  are  ecqually 
fubfervient,  that  (I  think)  is  termed  Voluntary  in  a  M.an, 
and  Spontaneous  in  a  brute  Creature,  as  the  one  is  faid  to 
acf  by  the  Determination  of  the  JVilp  and  the  other  by  In - 
■  ft  in  61 ;  but  this  is  not  material,  fince  both  are  faid  to  be  pro- 
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duced  by  the  Determination  of  the  Animal  Spirits  3  for 
when  any  Creature  goes  to  move,  the  Spirits  are  thought 
to  he  detached  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity  into 
ihofe  Parts  which  are  to  be  put  in  motion.  And  as  the 
Arterial  Blood  always  accompanies  the  Spirits,  and  is 
squally  determined  with  them,  the  Mufcles  are  thereby 
fill’d  or  emptied,  according  as  the  Will  or  Infiind  dire£lss 
as  we  fhall  fee  more  fully  hereafter* 

But  before  I  leave  this  Subjeft,  it  may  perhaps  be  expell¬ 
ed  that  I  fhould  give  fome  Account  of  the  Nature  of  thole 
Spirits  which  are  faid  to  fiow  in  the  Nerves,  and  are  rec¬ 
kon'd  the  principal  Caufe  of  A£ion  in  them.  To  fatisfy 
thole  who  have  a  Curiolity  that  way,  I  jfhall  only  in  brief 
take  notice,  that  thefe  are  thought  by  fome  to  be  of  a  vifcous 
and  clammy  Nature,  though  compofed  of  very  keen  Parti¬ 
cles:  And  this  fort  of  Compofition  they  think  is  agreeable 
to  that  Elafticity  and  Springinefs,  which  is  obfervable  in  thp 
Nerves*  Others  have  denied  any  fuch' thing  as  a  Juice  to 
be  in  the  Nerves  3  becaufe  when  a  Nerve  is’ cut  afunder, 
there  is  no  vilible  Bore  or  Cavity  in  it  3  neither  are  there 
any  5P oruli  or  little  Interftices  perceivable  in  it.  •  But  it  is 
very  certain,  according  to  the  common  and  unalterable 
Daws  of  Nature,  whereby  all  Bodies  are  made  up  of  Parts, 
and  thefe  alfo  made  up  of  other  Parts,  they  mull  therefore 
have  Interftices ,  tho’  they  be  imperceptible  5  and  that 
Juice  which  flows  in  them,  whether  between  thofe  Inter¬ 
ftices  only,  or  any  other  way,  tho*  it  be  alfo  imperceptible, 
yet  it  is  that  which  we  not  improperly  denominate  the 
Animal  Spirits .  Though  we  can  fay  but  very  little  more 
than  this,  that  it  is  the  moll  fubtle  of  all  the  Juices  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  an  Animal  Body,  and  therefore  the 
bell  fuifed  to  the  Services  for  which  it  is  appointed* 

UlL  Of  the  Rife  and  Trogrefs  of  the  Nerves  '. 

Befides  the  Nerves,  which  arife  from  the  Vertebras  of 
the  Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  there  are  nine  Pair  which  take 
their  Origin  immediately  within  the  Skull. 

The  M  Pair  are  tho^e  which  go  to  the  Nofe, 

ft  mtrns  1 '  are  therefore  called  the  Olfaltory  Nerves, 

and  by  fome  the  Mamillary  Rroceffes ,  he- 
caufe  they  are  round  at  their  end  like  a  Pap  :  They  rife 
f/om  the  Shanks  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  betwixt  the 
Corpora  Striata  and  the  Chambers  of  the  Optic  Nerves 

from 
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from  thence  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  Brain  5  af¬ 
ter  increaUng  and  growing  broader,  they  are  divided  into 
a  great  many  Twigs,  which  receive  outer  Coats  from  the 
EDura  Mater>  having  only  before  a  fingle  Integument  from 
the  cPia  Mater,  Many  of  thefe  Twigs  pals  through  the 
Holes  of  the  Sieve-like  Bone  to  the  Nofe,  where  they  help 
to  compofe  the  Organs  of  Smelling 

The  fecond  Pair  are  the  Opic  or feeing  rhefccMr. 
Nerves  5  thefe  rife  a  little  behind  the  former, 
out  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata  :  At  their  Rife  they  are 
fomewhat .  foft%  being  covered  only  with  the  EPia  Mater \ 
but  as  foon  as  they  reach  the  EDura  Mater ,  they  become 
clothed  by  it,  as  the  OlfaEiory  Nerves  above  defcribed. 
This  outermoft  Coat  conftitutes  the  Sclerotica ,  or  horny 
Tegument  of  the  Eye  5  and  from  the  EPia  Mater  proceeds 
the  next  Coat  of  the  Eye,  called  the  Uvea ,  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  a  Grape  in  colour  1  And  laftly,  the  mar¬ 
rowy  Subdance  forms  the  Retina ,  or  Net-like,  which  by 
fome  is  called  its  third  Coat . 

The  third  Pair  are  called  the  Eye-  The  third  Pair 
J movers  ;  Thefe  arife  from  the  bottom  of 

d\fedulla  Oblongata  $  at  the  Rife  they  are  united,, 
whicn  is  the  Realon  why  fbme  believe,  when  one  Eve  is 
carried  towards  any  Objeft,  the  other  is  alfo  dEeded  to- 
wards  the  fame.  As  the  Optick  Nerves  pafs  thro*  the 
nrix  Role  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone9  thefe  pais  through  the 
f  econd,  until  they  come  to  the  Mufcies  of  the  Eye,  where 
they  are  difperfea  3  by  their  a  floating  the  Mufcies,  the 
leveral  Motions  of  the  Eye  are  performed. 

The  fourth,  or  EPathetick  EPair  :  Thefe  The  fourth 
take  their  Rife  different  from  all  the  reft,  Pair, 
viz,  from  the  top  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  behind  the 
Nates  and  defies,  and  pairing  along  the  fide  of  the  Medul¬ 
la,  are  afterwards  hid  in  the  EDura  Mater ,  until  they  reach 
me  Hoie  thro  which  the  laft  Pair  do  pals,  which  they  ac- 
company,  until  they  are  inferred  in  the  Trochlear  Mufcies 
«  the  Eyes ;  thefe  are  called  by  Dr.  Willis  the  ‘Pathetick 
which  njove  the  Eyes  in  all  Paffions  and  Affections. 

1  he  fifth  I  air  take  their  beginning  in  a  .f . 
iiorfe  a  little  below  the  former,  tho’  in  a  hu-  T^e  Pair' 
man  Subjefl  they  feem  to  arife  from  the  Cerebellum.  Thefe 

!TTC,Up,of  a  Bundle  of  Fibres  gathered  together,  fo 
ook  to  be  a  number  of  Nerves  fprinmng  from 
zw  common  Origin,  which  fend  out  Branches  into  all  Parts 

of 
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of  the  Head,  viz.  to  the  Eyes,  the  Palate  of  the  Mouth,  the 
Hole,  but  chiefly  to  the  lower  Jaw.  The  Temporal  Mufcles, 
and  Mufcles  of  the  Face,  and  fome  Branches  which  go 
downwards,  inoculating  with  the  fixth  Pair,  conftitute  the 
Rooter  theflrft  Trunk  of  the  Intercoftal  cPair*  It  is  owing 
to  the  feveral  Branchings  and  Inoculations  of  the  Nerves 
following,  that  there  is  fo  great  a  Sympathy  and  Confent 
among  all  thofe  Parts  where  they  take  their  Progrefs. 

.  The  lixth  Pair  inoculate  with  the  fifth, 
Tkejtxtb  *&•  after  they  have  pafled  fingle  through  the 
fame  Hole  of  the  Skull,  and  been  hid  fome  time  under  the 
%)nra  Mater  $  after  which  they  fend  back  fome  Branches, 
which  conftitute  the  Beginning  of  the  Intercoflal  Nerves ; 
Each  of  thefe  are  divided,  near  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  into 
two,  one  being  fpent  on  that  Mufcle  of  the  Eye  which 
draws  it  outwards  $  the  other  on  that  which  is  only  proper 
to  Brutes,  called  the  feventh  Mufcle* 

Thefeventh  Pair  are  the  Auditory  Nerves, 
The.  feventh  Thefe  in  a  human  Head  take  their  Rife  from 
mr'  under  the  Annular  Precedes  of  the  Cerebel - 

him ,  but  in  a  Horfe  from  the  Sides  of  the  oblong  Marrow7. 
They  have  two  Procefles,  one  of  which  is  fomewhat  foft, 
and  is  carried  thro3  the  Hole  of  the  Of  fetrofum  into  the 
Cells  of  the  Ears,  which  it  cloaths  with  a  very  fine  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  by  which  the  Sounds  are  conveyed  into  the 
common  Senfory  5  the  other  is  faid  to  conduce  chiefly 
to  Motion,  fending  forth  feveral  Slips  to  the  Tongue,  Lips9 
Mouth,  and  Nofe,  actuating  the  outward  Organs  of  the 
Voice  $  others  taking  their  Courfe  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Forehead  and  Eyelids,  and  fome  to  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Ears,  aftifting  a  Horfe  in  moving  his  Eyes  and  Ears,  upon 
hearing  or  feeing  any  thing  that  is  aftoniftiing  to  him. 

The  eighth  Pair  is  generally  termed  the 
Pair^t  S  LTar  vagum ,  or  wandring  Pair,  becaufe  they 

inoculate  and  keep  up  a  Communication 
with  the  Branches  of  many  other  Nerves,  and  are  diftri- 
buted,  not  only  to  the  Head,  but  alfo  into  many  other  Parts 
of  the  Body,  particularly  to  the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and 
Stomach,  as  alfo  to  all  the  Vifcera  in  the  lower  Belly. 

.  .  r  n  .  The  laft  Pair,  reckon'd  by  Dr  Willis  the 

ae  mntJ  ninth  and  laft,  which  arife  out  of  the  Skull, 

but  by  fome,  to  be  only  Branches  of  the  fifth  and  fixth 
Pair,  becaufe  they  take  their  Origin  from  fome  of  their 
recurring  Branches.  This  Pair  has  all©  feveral  Inoculations, 
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j  and  are  form’d  with  other  Branches  in  fever  al  P  leans'  s, 
as  thofe  laft  defcribed,  but  not  fo  numerous.  They  take 
their  Courfe  chiefly  to  the  Mefentery  and  Loins ,  ending 
towards  the  Fundament ,  in  feveral  Imall  Twigs. 

Having  defcribed  the  Nerves  which  take 
their  Origin  within  the  Skull,  we  proceed  The  Nerves 
|  in  the  next  place  to  thofe  which  derive  .  *ry 
their  Beginning  from  between  the  Joinings  f  Q 

of  the  Neck,  Back,  and  Loins,  which  dial), 
in  a  manner,  be  but  juifc  nam’d  5  they  being  in  Number 
<  thirty-feven,  whereof  feven  arife  from  the  Neck,  feventeen 
from  the  Back,  and  thirteen  from  the  Loins  and  Os  Sacrum* 
Thofe  of  the  Neck  are  all  of  them  difperfed,  partly  on 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Face,  partly  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck 
itfelf,  and  partly  on  thofe  of  the  Shoulders  and  Fore-legs  5 
only  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  Twig  from  each  Nerve 
of  the  fifth  Fair,  being  joined  with  the  like  Twigs  of  the 
fourth  and  iixth,  compofe  that  remarkable  Nerve,  which 
goes  to  the  Midriff,  called  the  Nervus  Phrenicus . 

The  firfl:  two  Fair,  which  arife  from  between  the  Ver¬ 
tebra  of  the  Back,  communicate  with  the  lowermoff  of 
the  Neck,  fending  forth  fome  Twigs  to  the  Neck  and 
Shoulders  s  The  fecond,  as.  alfo  all  that  follow,  fend  each 
of  them,  a  Twig  to  the  Intercofial  Nerve,  or  Nerve  of 
the  ninth  Pair,  their  other  Branches  being  chiefly  fpent 
on  the  Intercofial  Mufcles,  and  Mufcles  of  the  Back* 
with  fome  fmall  Slips  towards  thofe  of  the  lower  Belly* 
As  thefe  are  chiefly  difperfed  among  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Back,  and  the  Intercofial ,  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower 
Belly,  fo  thofe  of  the  Loins,  and  thofe  alfo  which  fpring 
from  the  Os  Sacrum ,  are  difperfed  into  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Loins,  Hips, and  hinderLegs,  only  that,  tht  anterior,  or  fore- 
branches  of  the  hr  ft  Pair  of  the  Loins,  are  fpent  on  the 
defhy  Part  of  the  Midriff  and  the  Mufcle  Pfoas ,  and  the fio- 
fierior  Branches  on  the  Mufcle  called  th zLongiffimusDorJi* 
The  Yard  of  a  Horfe,  and  the  Womb  of  a  Mare,  are 
alfo  furni/hed  from  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  Loins„ 
and  the  Stones  from  the  anterior  Branches  of  the  Os  Sd- 
PYUffly  fent  off  to  them  from  the  fore-part  of  the  Thigh. 

5*  IV.  Of  the  Eyes ,  and  their  feveral  ‘Parts. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Eyes  are  the  Organs  °ihe  Eyes . 
orinitruments  of  Seeing,  the  Ideas  of  all  outward 
Objed's  being  conveyed  by  them  to  the  common  Senfory* 
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They  are  of  a  convex,  globular  Figure,  inclofed  within 
their  proper  Lids  5  which  is  an  Orbit  or  Socket  made  for 
that  parpofe  out  of  the  Bone* 

*  r  The  Eyelids,  of  which  I  /hall  fir  ft  take 

The  Eyelids*  noticej  ferve  as  a  Safeguard,  to  preferve 

them  from  Duft,  and  other  external  Injuries.  They  are 
eompofed  of  the  Skin,  fle/hy  Pannicle,  and  Mufcles,  which 
are  all  wrought  into  an  exquifite  fineness :  The  inner  Mem¬ 
brane-  which  is  very  fmooth,  that  the  Eye  may  move  the 
fnore  eafily  under  it,  is  a  ProduHion  of  the  (Peri cranium  5 
the  Extremities  or  Edges  are  hard  and  griftly,  partly  to 
help  their  A&ion,  and  partly  that  they  may  meet  dole 
together.  As  to  the  Fat  which  lies  among  the  Mufcles, 
It  of  the  fame  ufe  as  in  moil  other  Parts,  to  keep  the 
Eve  moift,  and  eafy  in  its  Motion* 
tI  Bummrs  The  Eye  itfelf  is  compos’d  of  three  Hu- 
~sni  Ttmicles  of  tHOUTS,  and  four  Ttmicles. 
tht  Thefirft  ofits7imiclesisca.il  d.  Adnata  § 

The  Adnata,  it  arifes  from thePericrani um^nd  is  fpread 

all  over  the  White  of  the  Eye  5  by  which  means  it  keeps 
it  firm  in  its  Orbit  or  Socket;  It  is  of  exquifite  Senfe,  and 
Is  very  full  of  Blood-veifeiSj  which  are  perceivable  «*.£  all 
times,  but  efjpecially  when  the  Eye  is  any  ways  hurt. 

.  ,  The  next,  which  is  fhe  firft  of  its  proper 
2^«Sclerotica.  ^oats,  is  call'd  the  Sclerotica ,  from  its 

hardnefs  :  It  arifes  from  the  (Dura  Mater ,  being  opaque 
on  its  hind- part,  but  clear  and  tranfparent,  like  Horn,  on 
Its  fore-part  5  from  whence  it  obtains  another  Name,  and 
Is  call’d  the  Cornea . 

The  third,  call’d  Choroides ,  horn  its  re- 
r^Chomdes.  femb|ance  t0  the  Chari  on ,  which  inwraps 

the  Foetus  in  the  Womb.  This  ariies  from  the  ‘P i a. Ma¬ 
ter  ^  as  it  alfo  forms  the  innermoft  Goat  of  the  Of  tick 
Nerve.  It  is  black  on  its  infide,  and  open  on  its  fore¬ 
part  the  whole  Breadth  of  the  Pufilla .  The  fore  part 
of  this  Coat  is  alfo  diftinguifh’d  from  its  back-part  by  the 
Name  of  Uvea,  from  its  refembling  the  Colour  of  a 
Grape.  To  this  belongs  the  Ligaraentum  Ciliare ,  becaufe 
it  confifts  of  /lender  Filaments,  like  the  Hair  of  the  Eye¬ 
lids.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  Filaments  is  to  widen  and  con- 
ftringe  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  by  contracting  or  open¬ 
ing  the  Perforation  of  the  Uvea . 

The  innermoft  or  fourth  F’unide ,  is  an  Ex- 
panfton  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Of  tick  Nerve, 

and 


Jh  Retina. 
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2nd  is  call’d  the  Retina  5  becaufe  it  encompafleth  the  glaft 
fv  Humour,  like  a  Net.  By  a  Combination  of  the  Rays 
of  Light  on  the  fine  Filament  of  this  Coat,  and  theReflec- 
lion  which  is  caus'd  by  the  opaquenefs  of  the  Sclerotica , 
and  the  blacknefs  of  the  infide  of  the  Zfveat  all  external 
Images  are  convey’d  diftin<ft  to  the  Imagination  j  whereas 
if  the  Rays  were  not  thus  collected  on  the  Retina ,  there 
would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  diftinfi  Vifion. 

The  Humours  of  the  Eye,  which  come  next  to  be  con- 
fider’d,  are  in  Number  three. 

The  outermoft  is  call’d  the  aqueous ,  or  The  aqueous 
watry  Humour,  being  thin  and  fluid*  like  Humour® 

Water  5  it  fills  up  the  Space  between  the  Cornea  and  Cry¬ 
ftalline  Humour,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  Eye. 

The  Cryftalline  is  the  next,  fo  called  The  Cryftal* 
from  its  brightnefs,  being  clear  and  tranfpa-  line  Humour^ 
rent,  like  Cryftal  5  it  is  inclofed  in  the  vitreous  or  glafly 
Humour  5  it  is  look’d  upon  to  be  the  chief  Inftrument 
whereby  the  Rays  of  Light  arecollefted  upon  the  filamen¬ 
tous  Expanfion  of  the  Retina . 

The  laft  is  call’d  the  Glafjy  Humour :  It  The  vitreous 
is  not  fo  folid  as  the  Cryftalline,  but  ex~  Humour . 
ceeds  both  it  and  the  watry  Humour  in  quantity  •  it  is 
partly  convex,  excepting  that  Cavity  where  it  receives  and 
furrounds  the  Cryftalline.  It  is  not  fo  bright  as  the  Cry¬ 
ftalline,  but  yet  tranfparent,  that  the  vifibie  Species,  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Cryftalline  Humour,  might  not  be  reflect¬ 
ed  on  before  they  reach  the  Retina ,  but  fliould  be  tranL 
mitted  to  it  pure  and  unmix'd. 


§ .  V.  Of  the  Ears . 

The  Ear  is  divided  into  the  External  and  xhe  Bat* 
Internal  •  the  External  is  that  Part  which 
&  Horfe  moves  backward  and  forward  at  pleafure,  and  is 
fo  well  known,  that  there  needs  but  little  to  be  faid  about 
it.  Its  Ufe  is  partly  for  Ornament,  and  partly  to  gather 
all  Sounds,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  Internal. 

The  Internal  Ear  confifts  of  feveral  Parts, 
which  are  very  curious,  and  are  feated  in 
the  Cavity  of  the  Os  Retrofum* 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  c]Jriim,  with  its 
Cord  and  Muicles.  The  Drum  is  a  very  thin 
and  tranfparent  Membrane,  being  an  Expanfion  of  the  fofc* 
tx  Procefs  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  ^  it  is  very  dry^  that  it 

3Baj 
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The  Concha* 
with  the  fmall 
Bones  contained 
In  it. 


toay  the  better  contribute  to  Hearing  5  and  flrong,  that  it 
may  the  better  endure  loud  Sounds,  or  any  other  external 
Injuries  •  for  if  once  this  be  broke,  or  any  way  relax'd,  a 
Beafnefs  mull  unavoidably  enfue. 

Within  this  Membrane  there  is  a  Cavity 
call’d  the  Concha ,  wherein  are  four  little 
Bones,  which  are  bound  together  by  a  (mall 
Ligament  proceeding  from  the  Cord  of  the 
Drum :  The  firft  is  call’d  the  Hammer^ 
which  lies  upon  the  fecond,  called  the  Anvil.  The  third 
is  named  the  Stapes,  or  Stirrop  5  but  in  a  Horfe  it  is 
triangular,  like  the  Greek  Letter  a.  Upon  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Stirrop,  the  longeft  Foot  of  the  Anvil  {lands.  The 
fourth  is  call’d  Orbicular  5  it  is  of  a  round  fhape,  and 
tied  with  a  {lender  Ligament  to  the  Side  of  the  Stirrop* 
where  it  is  failen’d  to  the  Anvil. 

^hdr  uf  Thefe  Bones  are  a  Defence  to  the  Drum* 

1  and  preferve  it  from  being  tqrn,  or  beat  in¬ 

wards  by  the  violent  Vibrations  of  the  outward  Air  in 
loud  Sounds,  and  are  thus  affifting  to  the  Senfe  of  Hear¬ 
ing  s  When  the  external  Air  beats  upon  the  Drum,  it  is 
driven  againft  the  Hammer,  which  ftrikes  upon  the  An¬ 
vil,  as  the  Anvil  beats  againft  the  Stirrop  *  and  as  this 
Force  is  more  or  lefs  exerted,  fo  the  Stirrop  opens  the  oval 
Window  more  or  lefs,  and  proportionally  the  Sound  ap¬ 
pears  louder  or  lower. 

T/  Pnnrh  The  Cavities  within  the  Os petrofum  are 
in  number  three  :  The  firfl,  wherein  thefe 
four  little  Bones  are  lituated,  is  called  the  Concha,  from 
its  refembling  the  Shell  of  a  Tabor.  When  the  Membrane 
is  ilruck  upon  by  any  outward  Sound,  the  Echo  is  made 
an  this  Cavity,  as  in  a  common  Drum. 

There  are  in  this  Cavity  divers  Indruments,  whereof 
iome  are  for  Pulfation,  as  the  four  little  Bones  above« 
mention’d  $  home  are  for  conducting  the  Air  into  the  other 
Cavities,  fuch  are  the  two  fmall  Perforations,  call’d  the 
Windows  *  and  a  third  fort  are  thole  by  which  the  pitui- 
tous  Matter,  collected  within  this  Cavity,  is  difcharg’d 
towards  the  Palate  and  Nofe. 


The  oval  Win.  ,  The  firft  °f  the,re  two  Perforations,  being 
*  the  uppermoft  and  large#,  is  from  its  figure 


rl 


nam’d  the  Oval  Window, which  is  kept  {hut 
next  the  Concha ,  by  the  Sajis  of  the  Stirrop,  as  often  as 
She  Sound  ceafes*  The  other,  which  is  round,  is  always 
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open,  having  no  Covering,  and  is  divided  by  the  Os fyu#- 
mofum  into  two  Pipes  •  one  of  which  tends  to  the  Cochlea^ 
the  other  into  the  .. Labyrinth. 

The  Labyrinth s  which  is  the  fecond  Ca-  Labyrinth 
vity,  by  its  feveral  Turnings  and  Wind¬ 
ings,  which  are  fomewhat  circular,  modulates  the  Sounds 
in  fuch  manner  as  they  may  be  leifurely  communicated  to 
the  Auditory  Nerve,  which  is  difperfed  thro’  the  Mem¬ 
brane  that  invefts  this  Cavity.  There  is,  beixdes  the  two 
Windows  which  open  into  this  Cavity,  one  Perforation 
which  opens  out  of  it  into  the  inner  Cavity  calPd  the 'Co* 
dole  a ,  into  which  the  Air  pafles,  after  it  has  been  agitat¬ 
ed  in  this  Cavity  and  the  Concha .  Befides  thefe,  there 
are  four  other  fmall  Holes  for  the  ingrefs  of  the  nervous  Fi¬ 
bres  that  are  inferted  on  the  Membrane,  which  cloaths  it* 
The  Cochlea ,  which  is  the  third  and  in-  ^  , 

nermoft  Cavity,  is  fo  call’d  from  the  refem-  koeWea, 
bknce  it  hath  to  a  Snail’s  Shell,  efpecially  in  its  fpiral 
Windings  •  it  is.  far  lefs  than  either  of  the  former,  but  in- 
veiled,  as  the  others  are,  with  a  thin  Membrane,  into 
which  alfo  the  flender  Fibres  of  the  Auditory  Nerve  do 
enter.  This  Cavity  is  fill’d  with  the  internal  inbred  Ain, 
as  well  as  the  former,  by  which  the  Echo  is  made  to  the 
Impulfe  of  the  internal  Air  upon  the  Lfymfanum :  And 
the  Auditory  Nerve  being  expanded  upon  the  Membrane, 
which  lines  all  thofe  Cavities^  it  isfuddenly  affedted  there¬ 
with,  whereby  it  comes  to  be  communicated  to  the  Origi¬ 
nal  of  the  Nerves,  where  all  Sounds  are  diftinguifh’d, 

§.  VI.  Of  the  Nofe  and  Mouth , 

As  the  Ear  is  made  up  of  Parts,  where-  7 %e  jy0ye^ 
of  fome  are  External,  and  fome Internal  * 

Co  the  Nofe  is  alfo  compofed  of  the  like  Parts. 

The  external  Parts  of  the  Nofe  are  made  up  of  Skin0 
Mufcles,  Bones,  Cartilages,  and  Veffels  of  all  forts. 

The  Skin  is  extremely  thin,  and  without 
Fat,  and  adheres  fo  fail  to  the  Mufcles  and  *ts 
griftly  Part,  that  it  can  hardly  be  feparated  from  them* 
The  Bones,,  which  make  up  its  Cavities,  are  fome  of 
them  common  to  it  and  the  Forehead,  and  fome  of  them 
proper  to  the  N ofe  only.  The  Grillles  are  in  number  five# 
which  {hall  be  treated  of  hereafter  with  the  Bones* 

The 
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Its  Veffeh *  The  t^ie  Nofe  are  Veins  from 

the  Jugulars,  Arteries  from  the  Carotids9 
and  Nerves  from  the  third  Pair,  befldes  the  Olfadlory 
Nerves,  which  are  proper  to  it. 

It  is  lin’d  on  its  iniide  with  a  fine  Membrane,  which 
taketh  its  Rife  from  the  Dura  Mater .  There  are  on  the 
baek-fide  of  this  Membrane  abundance  of  little  Kernels^ 
which  feparate  a  great  part  of  the  Moifture  which  comes 
from  the  Nofe.  It  has  alfo  another  Membrane,  call’d  its 
Mufcular  Membrane ,  which  is  faid  to  contradl  and  draw 
together  the  Noftrils. 

f  ^  r  *  uPPer  Part  Nofe  is  feated 

briforme^1*  ^ri^rtforme^  or  Sieve-like  Bone^ 

which  is  perforated  in  many  places,  that  the 
fmall  Twigs,  which  fpring  from  the  Mamillary  ProcefIes9 
may  have  a  free  Paffage  thro’  it  into  the  inhde  of  the 
Nofe,ferving  there  to  bethe  immediate  Organs  of  Smelling* 
As  the  Ear  is  form’d  in  fuch  manner  as  to  colled!  and  ga¬ 
ther  together  all  Sounds  into  its  Cavity,  fo  the  Nofe  is  like- 
wife  adapted  to  gather  into  it  ail  Smells  5  which  Senfation 
is  perform’d  in  this  manner  :  The  Effluvia ,  which  fly  off 
from  all  odoriferous  Bodies,  being  carried  in  the  circumam¬ 
bient  Air,  are  communicated  to  all  Creatures  as  foon  as  they 
draw  in  their  Breath  at  the  Noftrils  5  but  more  to  a  Horfe 
than  to  many  others,  by  reafon  he  fucks  in  moil  of  his 
Breath  that  way.  As  foon  as  thefe  Effluviayox  odoriferous 
Particles  are  got  within  the  Nofe,  thofe  little  Branches  of 
the  Olfadory  Nerves,  which  are  fpread  all  over  its  iniide^ 
are  immediately  affeded  therewith,  and  immediately  com¬ 
municate  that  Senfation,  whether  it  be  grateful  or  unplea- 
fant,  to  the  common  Senfory,  where  it  is  diftinguifh’cL 
jts  ijf^  Thus  the  Nofe  is  not  only  ufeful,  as  it 

helps  all  Creatures  to  diftinguifti  that  which 
is  proper  for  their  Food,  from  that  which  may  be  hurtful 
them,  as  it  is  the  chief  Xnftrument  of  that  Inftindy  but 
it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  difeharge  a  great  deal  of  Excrement! 
from  the  Blood. 

The  Mouth  We  come  now  to  the  Mouth,  which  is  the 

laft  Thing  to  he  confider’d  under  this  Di~ 
viflon  5  and  is  generally  divided  into  that  which  is  call’d 
External,  and  that  which  is  term’d  Internal 

the  Lips.  The  Tips  are  its  external  or  outward 

Parts,  which  are  alfo  divided:  into  the  upper 
and  under  :  Thefe  are  compofed  of  a  foft,  fungous  Sub- 

ftanee* 
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5ance\  as  alio  fome  proper  Mufcles  cover’d  on  their  out- 
fide  with  Skin  and  Hair,  but  on  the  infide  with  a  Mem¬ 
brane  common  to  the  Mouth  and  Stomach. 

The  Ufes  of  the  Lips  are  to  gather  in  Hay  or  Oats,  or 
other  Food,  and  to  retain  it  while  itischewing  ;  they  like- 

wife  ferve  tq  keep  the  Gums  and  Teeth  from  external  In¬ 
juries. 

The  Parts  of  the  Mouth  are  fome  of  them  The  internal 
nelny  and  iome  of  them  bony  :  The  ficfhy  Parts  of  ths 
Parts  are  the  Lips  laft  defcrib’d  *  as  alfo  Mouth* 
the  Muicles  of  the  Cheeks  and  lower  Jaw.  The  bony  are 
the  upper  and  lower  Jaw,  together  with  the  Teeth. 

All  theie  Parts,  excepting  the  Teeth,  are  cover’d  or 

.  cl  WiT  a  pretty  thick  Membrane,  which  in  the  Palate 
is^rugged  and  knotty,  by  reafon  there  are  a  great  number 
oi  Luanda  lie  under  it,  out  of  which  part  of  the  Slaver  is 
lepara ted  into  the  Mouth. 

Ihe  Parts  contain’d  within  the  Mouth,  are  the  Teeth, 
the  Os  Hyoides ,  or  Bone  of  the  Tongue  $  befides  which, 
there  are  the  Gums,  the  Palate,  the  theKernels  call’d 

hQ,Jmonds  of  the  Ears,  the  Tongue  and  its  Mufcles, 
c  »  o  ^urfs  are  compofed  of  a  fle/liy  re 
Suoftance  deftitute  of  Motion,  that  fo  the  '  Qum* 

1  mJht  better  be  fatten’d  in  their  Sockets. 

he  Ealate,  fo  call’d  from  its  being  . 

fencd  pal’d  in  with  Teeth,  forms  the  ThePaUte' 
upper  part  of  the  Mouth.  It  extends  from  the  back^ 
part  of  the  Mouth  to  the  fore-Teeth,  but  is  not  fo 
c  °W, in  a  as  in  human  Subjects  5  it  is  compofed 

!  el^?teen  and  confifts  of  Bones  and  peculiar 

u  w_hich  are  cover’d  with  a  thick  Coatr 
^hich  is  full  of  Perforations  or  little  Holes,  that  afford  a 

Vfage  tothe  Slaver,  which  isfeparated  from  the  Glands 
Abovemention  d. 

Ihe  Uvula  is  a  red  fungous  Kernel,  tApTTvuU 
fomewhat  longi^,  feated  at  the  back-part  ^  Uvul3“ 

into  t-h  ^ie.re  internal  Paffage  of  theNofe  opens 

^nging  downward,  with  a  fmall  but 
blunti/h  end  over  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx* 

the  °  -the  Ufdllla^  £  to  moderate  the  Coldnefs  of 

thinp  fm  *ntQ  t^ie  £ungs,  and  to  hinder  any 

othe?  h>.ra  fa,1'n8  ln,°  the  Windpipe:  In  a  Horfe  it  is  of 
ix-’heffl  |1P  \  S  ^  ^inders  t^ie  Water  from  going  into  the  Nofe 
links.  When  this  is  much  relax’d,  it  pre  vents 
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the  Food  from  palling  into  the  Gullet,  and  makes  it  apt 

to  return  back  into  the  Nofe.  . 

In  defcribing  the  W ongue ,  1  need  fay  no- 
The  Tongue.  t^ing  as  to  its  Figure,  it  being  fufficiently 

known  to  every  one.  It  is  cover’d  with  two  Membranes, 
the  outward  cloathing  only  its  upper  Part,  being  alfo  very 
porous.  The  inward  Membrane  covers  the  whole  i  ongue, 
and  is  thin  and  foft,  having  many  Protuberances  branch¬ 
ing  out  of  it,  which  are  infer  ted  into  the  Pores  and  Holes 

It  is  of  a  fieihy  Subdance,  having  Yeffels  of  all  torts,  to 
wit  Veins  from  an  inward  Branch  of  the  external  Jugu¬ 
lars,  Arteries  from  the  Carotids,  and  Nerves  from  the  filth 

There  are  alfo  belonging  to  the  Tongue  feverai  Mufcles, 
by  which  all  its  Motions  are  perform’d  ;,  but  of  them 
hereafter.  Thefe  Mufcles  are  interlarded  with  a  confide- 
rable  deal  of  Fat,  which,  no  doubt,  ferve  fame  what  to 

facilitate  their  Aflion.  '  ' 

The  Ufe  of  the  Tongue  is  not  only  lor  Talk,  but  alio 
to  ferve  as  an  Instrument  to  turn  every  thing  taken  in  at 
the  Mouth,  that  it  may  be  the  more  expeditioufly  chewed, 
and  afterwards  to  thruftit  backwards  towards  tne  Stomach. 

Underneath  the  Root  of  the  i  ongue  there  is  a  pretty 
large  Kernel;  from  whence  two  Pipes,  call’d  the  Salival 
■Duffs  y  do  fpring  ;  one  from  the  fore,  and  another  from 
the  hind- part  •  thefe  two  are  foon  united  into  one,  which 
runs  towards  the  Chin.  But  Dr.  Wharton  has  obferv’d, 
that  in  a  Horfe  there  are  other  pretty  remarkable  Glands 
that  hand  on  each  fide  thisDuct,  and  di (charge  them! ekes 
Into  it.  This  Pipe  ends  in  other  fmall  Glands  towards  the 
Tree  mini  or  Bridle  of  the  Tongue,  which  difeharge  fome 
part  of  that  Slaver  which  keeps  the  Mouth  continually 
moift.  Befides  this  Du£t,  there  are  two  others  of  the  fame 
ufe,  which  arile  out  of  the  Kernels  under  the  Ear,  called 
the  Tarotides ,  and  run  on  the  outfide  of  the  Jaw-bone  to 
the  middle  of  the  Cheek,  where  they  open  into  the  Mouth. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Slaver  is  the  fame  with  the  Saliva  or 
Spittle  in  Men,  and  ferves  continually  to  moiften  the. 
Mouth,  and  all  the  folid  part  of  the  Food,  whilft  it  is  in 
chewing,  and  being  fwallow’d  down  with  the  Aliment, 
it  is  believ’d  by  fome  An  a  torn!  its  to  contribute  to  Di¬ 
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T  A  R  IV.  Fig.  1.  Shews  the  Brain  in  Jitu>  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  Skull  is  taken  off. 

A.  The  Stib fiance  of  the  Strain  cover'd  with  the  Pia, 
Mater,  only  the  Dura  Mater  being  remov'd* 

BB.  : The  Cerebellum,  or  after  Sir  am. 

CC.  A  he  Proceffes  Vermiformes,  or  Worm-like  Frocejfes* 

D.  A  Fort io7i  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

E.  The  Dura  Mater,  fo  far  as  it  contains  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  cut  afunder ,  and  turned  back . 

Fig .  2 .  Reprefents  the  under  fide  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Marrow,  with  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves* 

*  \  *  f  *-  S  ' 

A  A.  The  Eyes . 

BB.  The  Optick  Nerves. 

CC.  The  moving  Nerves  of  the  Eyes. 

DD,  The  Pathetick  Nerves . 

EEEE,  See.  The  other  Nerves  arifing  within  the  Skull 
from  the  Spmal  Marrow. 

FFF.  The  bottom  of  the  Erain . 

GG.  The  Medulla  Oblongata,  or  begvntibtg  of  the  Spi- 
7ial  Marrow. 

H.  The  Spmal  Marrow .  cut  off. 

IIIL  The  Ears  of  the  Falate  of  the  Mouth * 

QQ*  T 'he  Cavity  that  goes  from  the  Falate  to  the  Nofe* 
RRRR.  The  Teeth. 

SS.  The  Dura  Mater  turn'd  back * 

T,  The  Glandula  Pituitaria. 

\  a 

Fig .  3.  Shews  the  Bones  of  the  Ear, 

AA.  The  hifide  of  the  Os  Temporis,  or  Temple~hone» 

B.  The  Os  Spongiofum,  or  SpW2gy  Eone. 

C.  The  Hole  thro *  which  the  Auditory  Nerve  does  pafs* 

D.  The  greater  Winding  of  the  Cochlea. 

REE.  The  three  bony  half  Circles  that  form  the  La¬ 
byrinth. 

F.  The  Malleus,  or  Hammer* 

G.  The  Incus,  or  Anvil. 

H.  The  Stapes,  or  Stirrop . 

I.  The  external  Mufcle  of  the  Eat*, 

The  internal  Mufcle . 
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Fig>  4«  Reprefents  the  Eye  taken  out  of  the  fiead. 

A,  Ehe  Optick  Nerve  cut  off, 

°Ba  I’he  Origin  of  the  Muffle s . 

CC  Eh  eir  fever  al  terminations  into  the  Coats  of  the  Eye. 
jj  Ehe  common  Coat  of  the  Eye^  called  the  A.dnatas  01 

Conjundiva, 

£.  Ehe  Cornea^  or  homey  Coat. 

F  ;Ehe  Papilla,  or  Afple  of  the  Eye < 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Of  the  Mufcles . 

■r  $.  I.  Of  the  Muffles  of  the  Eyelids  and  Eye . 

Three  Fair  of  THE  Eyelids  have  three  Pair  of  Muf- 
MufeUs belong-  A  cles,  one  Pair  to  open  them,  and  two 
ing  to  the  Eye~  to  fhut  them. 

lift.  That  which  openeth  the  Eyelids  is  call¬ 

ed  Reffitis  or  Aperient ,  from  its  Office.  It  fpringeth  with 
a  flender,  but  flefhy  Beginning,  from  the  lame  Place  as 
the  Elevator  of  the  Eye  doth,  to  wit,  at  the  Hole  through 
which  the  Optick  Nerve  paffes  into  the  Orbit,  and  holds 
the  fame  Courfe  with  it,  till  at  laH  parting  from  it  with, 
a  pretty  broad,  but  thin  Tendon,  it  is  inferted  into  the 
Grillle  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  Eyelid,  where  it  ferves; 
to  open  the  Eyelid  by  lifting  it  up. 

The  other  two  Mufcles  of  the  Eyelids  are  called  Shutter  $9 
and  otherwife  femicircular ,  becaufe  each  of  them  runs  the 
length  of  the  Eyelid  ;  they  are  feated  between  the  Mem- 
hranaCarnofayva d  the  inner  fmooth  Skin  that  lines  theEye- 
lids.  That  which  draweth  down  the  upper  Lid,  is  larger 
than  the  Mufcle  which  moveth  the  lower  Lid  to  fhut  it. 
The  frontal  Mufcles  are  alfo  thought  to  contribute  fome- 
thing  to  the  Motion  of  the  Eyelids,  as  they  arife  from  the 
Skull,  near  the  Coronal  Suture,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
Eyebrows  •  for  by  their  Adfion  they  contrafl  the  Skin  of 
tneTorehekd,  by  which  means  the  upper  Eyelid  is  feme- 
times  drawn  a  little  upward. 

The  Eyes  have  The  Eyes  have  feven  Pair  of  Mufcles,  of 
Seven  Pair  of  which  four  are  ftreight?  two  oblique  or  flant- 
k tuffles  belong*  ing,  and  the  other  Pair  circular,  or  round, 
im  t$  them*  The  {freight  ferve  to  move  the  Eves  up- 

ward# 

.  1  x-  9 
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wards  and  downwards,  the  oblique  move  them  obliquely, 
and  the  circular  Pair  keep  the  Eyes  fufpended  in  their 
Place.  They  all  arife  from  the  fame  Origin,  to  wit,  from 
the  Membrane  that  invefts  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  near  the 
Hole  thro’  which  the  Optick  Nerve  doth  pafsintO  the  faid 
Orbit,  touching  one  another  at  their  Beginning,  but  imme¬ 
diately  feparating  into  flefhy  round  Bodies,  from  which 
they  again  degenerate  towards  their  Termination  into  a 
thin  membranous  Subftance,  which  is  inferred  into  the 
|i  horny  Coat  of  the  Eye,  encompafiing  it  as  far  as  it  is  white* 
Thefe  Mufcles  have  theirfeveral  Appellations  froni  their 
feveral  A.fHon$.  The  firft  of  the  {Height  Mufcles,  from 
its  Office  of  pulling  up  the  Eye,  is  called  attollens ,  and 
in  Man  fometimes  fuperhus  $  as  the  fecond  is  called  de- 
primens ,  or  hiimilis .  The  third  is  called  adducens ,  be- 
caufe  it  pulleth  the  Eye  towards  the  Nofe  :  And  the 
fourth  abditcens ,  or  indignatorius ,  from  its  Office  of 
drawing  the  Eye  to  the  outer  Corner  5  which  Turn  or  Af- 
peffc  of  the  Eye  betokens  Anger  or  Scorn. 

When  thefe  Mufcles  aft  feparately,  they  have  thefe  four 
fevefal  Motions  *  but  when  they  all  co-operate  or  work  to¬ 
gether,  they  have  but  one  tonick  Motion,  which  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  keep  the  Eye  Heady  and  fix’d  $  but  in  Beads  that 
have  the  fufpending  Mufcle,  that  Aftion  is  perform’d 
ebiefly,  if  not  altogether  by  it. 

The  next  are  the  two  oblique  Mufcles,  which  alfo  are 
termed  the  Circumagent'es ,  from  their  rolling  the  Eye 
about,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  Names  of  Major  and 
Minor  $  they  being  longer  than  the  other,  though  fome-3 
what  flenderer  5  the  longer  arifes  from  the  fame  Origin 
with  thofe  above  defcribed,  and  enderhin  a  fin  all  round 
Tendon,  which  pafteth  through  the  tranfverfe  Griftle  call¬ 
ed  I’rochlea 5  into  the  inner  Corner  of  the  Eye :  This  rolleth 
the  Eye  inwards,  as  the  other  (which  rife  from  tne  Chink 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orbit,  and  has  the  fame  Infertion 
with  the  Major )  rolls  it  towards  its  outward  Corner, 

The  feventh,  or  round  Mufcle,  is  Sailed  the  Sufpenfo - 
Tins,  or  feptimus  ‘Bmtorum ,  being  peculiar  to  Brutes  only. 

It  is  fhort  and  flefhy,  encompafiing  the  Optick  Nerve, 
and  is  inferted  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Cornea*  This 
Mufcle  is  not  only  affiftful  in  the  Tonick  Motion  of  the 
Eye, ,  but  is  alfo  ufeful  to  keep  the  Eye  fufpended,  left,  by 
looking  continually  towards  the  Ground,  it  fhould  hang 
too  much  outward. 
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II.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Nofe±  Life,  and,  Cheeks ; 

The  Nofe ,  The  Nofe  is  moved  by  four  Pair  of  Muf1 

Four  Pair  of  cles,  two  Pair  called  the  adducent  or  doling 
Mufcles.  Mufcles,  and  two  Pair  term’d  the  abducent 

or  widening  Mufcles. 

The  firft  Pair  of  the  abducent  arife  from 
Firft  Pair .  t|ie  Upper  jaw-bone,  near  the  firft  proper 

Pair  of  the  Lips,  and  are  inferred  partly  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  Wings,  or  griftly  Circumference  of  theNoftrils* 
and  partly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  Lip»^ 

The  fecond  Pair  take  their  Origin  near 
Second  Pain  t^e  with  an  acute  and  flefhy  Begin¬ 

ning,  and  end  on  the  Wings,  as  tne  other  Pair,  but  more 
expanded.  The  Ufe  of  thefe  two  Pair  of  Mufcles,  is  to 
draw  the  griftly  Circumference  of  the  Noftriis  upward^ 
and  fo  to  widen  and  open  them. 

^  s  The  other  two  Pair,  or  adducent  Mufcles^ 

Tkrd  and  arjpCj  the  one  from  the  Root  of  the  Griftlt* 

J0  air‘  which  attending  crofs-ways  to  the  Ridge  or 
Top  of  the  Nofe,  are  there  inferred.  The  other  are  hid 
in  the  Cavity  of  the  Noftriis  under  the  inner  Coat  that 
cloaths  them,  and  at  their  Infertion  are  fpread  on  the 
griftly  Circumference. 

The  firft  Pair  of  thefe  Mufcles  being  contrasted,  deprefs 
the  Aid  or  Griftles  of  the  Nofe  $  and  the  latter  Pair  draw 
them  inwards,  and  fo  clofe  the  Noftriis  j  to  whicR  Mo¬ 
tion,  the  orbicular  or  round  Mufcle  of  the  upper  Lip  is 
alfo  alliftant  5  for  by  its  drawing  it  downwards,  it  doth 
at  the  fame  time  contrat  the  Noftriis. 

.  To  the  Lips  belong  feveral  Pair  of  Mutt 

The  Lips .  c]eg)  fome  of  which  are  proper  to  them  alone, 

and  others  are  common  both  to  them  and  the  Cheeks. 

The  firft  common  Mufcle  is  called  the 
ghiadrattis ,  or  four-fquare  Mufcle  :  It  ari- 
fes  from  one  of  the  Vertehrd  of  the  Neck9 
and  fome  part  of  it  from  the  Shoulder-blade,  the  Collar¬ 
bone,  and  Breaft-bone;  from  all  which  it  afcends  obliquely 
to  the  Chin,  Lips,  and  Root  of  the  Nofe,  which  Part  it 
draws  flanting  downwards. 

The  fecond  is  the  'Buccinator ;  This  fprings  from  altnoft 
the  whole  Length  of  the  upper  Jaw-bone,  at  the  Root  of 
the  Gums  5  it  is  feated  under  the  upper  part  of  the  former, 

and 


Tm  Pair 
common*. 
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and  is  fpread  over  the  whole  Dimenflon  of  the  Cheek* 
Befides  its  ufe  in  contracting  the  Cheek  in  Horfes  and 
other  brute  Creatures,  it  greatly  affifts  the  ACtion  of  chew- 
ing,  by  turning  the  Meat  which  falls  between  the  Teeth 
and  the  Cheek,  over  again  to  be  ground  and  broken. 

The  Mufcles  which  are  proper  to  the  Lips  F^c  ^ 
only,  are  accounted  by  Anatomifls  five  Pair,  per>  and  an  cdd 
and  one  fingle  Mufcle.  The  firft  is  called  one. 

6 Tar  attollens ,  or  Lifters  up  of  the  Lip. 

This  Pair  fpring  from  the  upper  Jaw,  whgre  rirft  ^ air° 
it  forms  the  Hollow  of  the  Cheeit,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
upper  Lip  near  the  Nofe.  When  both  thefe  Mufcles  a  Cl 
together,  they  draw  the  upper  Lip  direCHy  upwards  5  but 
if  only  one  aCfs,  then  is  but  one  lide  drawn  upward  ob¬ 
liquely.  The  ACfion  of  thefe  Mufcles  is  very  perceivable 
when  a  St'one-horle  fmells  a  Mare,  or  when  any  other 
Horfe  fmells  at  Dung,  or  any  other  Thing  that  fends  up 
pungent  Effluvia  into  the  Noftrils. 

The  fecond  Pair  are  the  abducent ,  or  Second  Pair, 
Drawers  of  the  Lip  on  one  fide  :  They  arife 
from  the  Cavity  that  is  under  the  Os  Jugale,  from  whence 
they  take  their  Courfe  on  each  fide  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  Lip,  where  they  are  inferted  with  a  Prong  round 
Tendon  5  thefe  jointly  move  the  Lip  upwards  and  out¬ 
wards,  as  the  former  j  and  when  they  acf  feparately,  they 
aflift  the  former,  by  helping  to  draw  the  Lip  fideways. 

The  third  Pair  is  called  by  R.iolanes,Zu -  Third  Pair, 
gomaticum ,  or  efugale ,  from  their  Rife, 
which  is  outwardly  from  the  Procefs  of  the  Bone  of  that 
Name.  Thefe  reach  to  the  fides  of  the  upper  Lip,  and 
are  inferted  near  the  Corner  of  the  Mouth.  Their  Ul.e  is 
to  draw  the  Lip  fideways  upwards* 

The  fourth  Pair  is  called  HJefirimensfoom  Tounh  Pair. 
their  Office  of  drawing  the  under  Lip  down¬ 
wards.  They  arife flefliy  and  broad  from  the  lowermod  Part 
of  the  lower  Manidible ,  from  whence  each  marches  ob¬ 
liquely  unto  the  underLip,  and  are  inferted  into  it  about  its 
middle.  This  Pair  aflift  in  the  fame  ACtion  with  the  firft 
of  the  common  Mufcles,  called  the  PDetrahens  quadrants. 

The  fifth  Pair,or  oblique PDetrahens^ from  F-r.  »  . 
theirOffice  of  drawing  the  lowerLip  oblique¬ 
ly  downwards  and  upwards  ;  They  take  their  Beginning 
from  the  fides  of  the  lower  Jaw,  from  whence  they  afeend 
upwards,  and  are  each  inferted  into  tb,e  Corners  of  the  low¬ 
er  Lip*  E  4  Tits 
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The  Orbicula*  The  0 ^  Mufcle,  or  Orbicularis ,  fo  call- 
ris,  or  ec^  becaufe  it  goes  round  both  Lips,  and 

Mufcle.  fometimes  Conflringens ,  as  it  ferves  like  a 

Sphin£fer,  to  purfe  up  or  contraff  the 
Mouth,  makes  up  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lips,  and  has 
all  the  other  Mufcles  inferted  into  it. 

§-  III.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Jaw, 


Five  fair  he -  The  upper  Jaw,  being  immoveable,  hath 

longing  to  the  no  Mufcles,  but  the  lower  Jaw,  having  di- 
toivcr  Jaw*  vers  j^flions,  is  moved  by  five  Pair. 

Pirft  Pair .  The  £rR  are  called  the  ^Temporal  Maf* 

eles ,  becaufe  they  are  feated  on  the  Temples.  Theyfpring 
on  each  fide  from  the  Bones  of  the  Forehead,  the  Sinciput \ 
the  Temples,  and  Os  Cunei forme ,  or  Wedge-like  Bone, 
and  defcend  under  the  Os  Jtigale ,  between  the  <Feriofle~ 
lira  and  j Verier aniutny  to  the  acute  Procefs  of  the  lower 
Jaw,  into  which  they  are  inferted :  Thefe  Mufcles  pull 
up  the  lower  Jaw,  and  jfhut  the  Mouth. 

StnvJPMf*  The  fecond  Pair  arife  from  the  Styloid 

Procefs  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  fie/liy  and 
round  towards  their  Origin,  but  lofe  their  flefhy  Subftance^ 
and  degenerate  into  a  nervous  and  round  Tendon,  as  they 
approach  the  Flexure  of  the  lower  Jaw-bone  3  and  then 
becoming  flefhy  again,  are  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  lower  Jaw,  towards  its  middle  or  fore-part  3  thefe  be¬ 
ing  affified  by  the  fhiadrati  above  deferibed,  pull  down 
the  Jaw,  and  fo  open  the  Mouth. 

Third  Pair.  .  are  called  the  Maffeters , 

being  very  afiifiant  in  the  Office  of  chew- 
Ing,  by  moving  the  Jaw  to  the  right  and  left  Side  3  each 
of  theie  hath  two  Beginnings,  one  from  the  Suture  where 
the  fourth  and  firft  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw  are  joined  3  and 
the  other  Trom  the  Os  Jugale ,  and  are  largely  inferted  into 
the  outfidcs  of  the  lower  Jaw:  Thefe,  by  reafon  of  the 
diverfity  o.  their  Fibres,  move  the  Jaws  divers  ways. 

Fourth  Pair *  The  &urth  Pair  are  called  SPterigoideum 
externum:  Thefe  have  a  double  Beginning 
f  t^er.  rn?.7’  partly  from  the  upper  and  outfide  of 

the  Wmg-hke  Procefs  of  the  Os  Ctlneiforme,  or  Wedge-like 
hone,  and  partly  from  the  rough  and  fharp  Line  of  the  Paid 
hone,  from  whence,  defending  downwards,  they  are  in¬ 
erted  in  the  infide  of  the  lateral  Part  of  the  lower  Jaw  3 
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by  which  means  they  move  forwards,  flretching  the  Teeth 
of  the  lower  Jaw  further  out  than  thofe  of  the  upper. 

The  laft  Pair  are  called  Pterygoideum 
Internum  :  Thefe  arife  from  the  Cavity  of  Pair, 
the  Wedge-like  Bone,  and  are  inferted  in  the  inner  and 
hinder-part  of  the  lower  Jaw*  Their  Ufe  is  to  draw  it 
backwards,  contrary  to  the  former,  and  alfo  affift  the 
Temporal  Mufcle  in  drawing  it  upwards* 


§*  IV*  Of  the  Mufcle  %  of  the  Bars* 

m  The  Mufcles  of  the  Ears  in  Brutes,  cfpeci-  Ths  Mufcles  of 
ally  Horfes,  Affes,  Oxen,  and  other  Animals  the  Ear s, 

Aat  have  large  Ears,  differ  much  in  Magnitude  from  thofe 
in  Man,  they  being  indued  with  little  or  no  Capacity  ©f 
Motion  5  but  that  is  made  up  in  Man  by  the  eafy  Motion 
of  the  Head,  by  which  means  he  can  readily  turn  himfelf 
to  the  hearing  of  all  Sounds  t  whereas  four-footed  Beads, 
wanting  that  Agility,  need  to  have  their  Ears  always  move- 
able,  to  receive  the  Sounds  every  way,  and  likewife  to 
drive  off  Flies,  and  other  Infers  that  are  troublefome  to 
them,  which  Men  can  do  with  their  Hands* 

Now  the  outward  Ear  has  four  Mufcles,  Thi  outward 
which  are  conflderably  larger  in  brute  Crea-  Ear  four  Muf 
tures  than  in  Man  5  and  the  inward  Ear  has  titT* 
two,  which  are  proportionable  in  both. 

The  firft  is  called  the  attolleni  Aurem ,  Flrf, 
the  Lifter  up  of  the  Ear  :  It  arifes  at  the 
ouriide  ol  the  Frontal  Mufcle,  from  whence  being  carried 
over  the  xemporal  Mufcle,  it  is  inlerted  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ear,  moving  it  upwards  and  forward* 

The  fecond  is  called  detrabens  Aurem ,  senad 
or  the  Puller  back  of  the  Ear  :  This  arifes 
from  the  Mammillary  Proceffes,  and  is  inferted  into  the 
Root  of  the  Griftle  of  the  Ear. 

The  third,  or  adducent  Aurem ,  by  which  Third. 
the  Ear  is  drawn  forwards  and  fomewhat 
downwards,  is  implanted  into  the  lower  fide  of  the  Root 

of  the  Ear,  and  is  only  part  of  the  Mufculm  quadrants, 
before  fpoken  of. 

The  fourth,  or  abducent  Aurem ,  becaufe  Fourth . 
it  draws  the  Ear  backward,  takes  its  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  Occiput ,  or  back-part  of  the  Head,  whence  it 
is  carried  tranfverfly  to  the  hinder-part  of  the  £  e,  into 
wnieh  it  is  inferted.  This  Mufcle  is  afliftingto  the  fecond. 

The 
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The  inner  Ear$  The  firft  of  the  two  Mufcles  of  the  inner 
two.  Ear,  called  Externus  Eympani  Anris ,  or 

the  external  Mufcle  of  the  Drum  of  the  Ear,  becaufe  it 
Bioves  that  Membrane  upwards,  arifes  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Pafifage  of  the  Ear,  and  becoming  narrower, 
it  grows  into  a  very  fine  and  fmall  Tendon,  which  runs 
along  the  outfide  of  the  Drum,  and  is  inferted  into  its 
Center  over  the  Hammer,  which,  along  with  the  Drum, 
it  draweth  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  Interims ,  or  inner  Mufcle,  takes  its  Rife  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  where  it  joins  to  the  cFtg- 
ceffus  "retrofits  5  it  lies  within  the  Cavity  of  that  Bone, 
and  at  its  middle  is  divided  into  two  very  fmall  Tendons, 
whereof  one  is  inferted  into  the  upper  Procefs  of  the  Ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  other  into  the  Neck  of  it.  The  Ufe  of  this 
Mufcle  alone  is  to  draw  the  Head  of  the  Hammer  oblique¬ 
ly  forwards,  and  alfo  to  bring  it  fomewhat  inwards  5  but 
when  they  aH  both  together,  they  move  the  fympanum 
with  its  fmall  Bones  upwards  and  downwards-.  This 
Adlion  is  performed  as  often  as  an  Animal  attentively 
liftens  to  any  approaching  Noife* 

5.  V.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the.Aongue.  and  Os  Hyoides, 
with  thofe  of  the  Larynx,  Uvula,  and  A  hr  oat. 

The  Tongue,  The  Tongue  has  five  Pair  of  Mufcles 

five  Pair  of  proper  to  itfelf,  befides  thofe  that  are  com* 

Mufcles .  men  to  it  and  the  Os  Ilyoides . 

The  firft  Pair  are  called  the  Genioglojp/tm ,-  becaufe  they 
arife  from  the  Chin  in  Men,  and  are  inferted  in  the 
Tongue.  In  a  Horfe  they  arife  from  the  ruggednefs  on 
the  middle  of  the  lower  Jaw  5  in  the  inner  and  lower  part 
of  it  they  have  feveral  fuch  Infcriptions  as  thofe  on  the 
ftreight  Mufcles  of  the  Paunch,  and  are  inferted  into  the 
lower  fide  of  the  middle  of  the  Tongue.  Their  Ufe  is  to 
move  the  Tongue  forwards  •  which  A&ion  is  frequently 
performed  by  Horles  when  they  gather  their  Meat. 

The  fecond  Pair,  called  Ypfiloglojfum ,  becaufe  they  rife 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Os  Hyoides  :  They  are  inferted  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tongue,  and  in  their  A  ill  on  are  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  former,  by  drawing  it  backwards. 

The  Mylogloffum ,  or  third  Pair,  arife  from  the  inner 
Part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  at  the  Roots  of  the  fartheft  grind- 
ing  Teeth,  and  are  inferted  into  the  Ligament  which  ties 

the 
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the  Tongue  to  the  Jaws.  When  thefe  ad  together,  they 
draw  the  Tongue  downwards,  but  when  they  ad  fepa- 
irately,  they  draw  it  obliquely  to  one  fide. 

The  fourth  Pair,  called  Ceratogloffum ,  becaufe  they 
arife  from  the  Horns  of  the  Os  Hyoides ,  from  which  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  fides  of  the  Tongue,  they  are  there  inferred. 
Their Adion  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  third  Pair. 

The  laft  Pair  are  call Styloglojfiim,  becaufe  they  arife 
from  the  Sty  loides ,  or  Pen-like  Procefs  of  the  Temple- 
bones  s  They  are  inferred  into  the  fides  of  the  Tongue 
about  its  middle.  When  thefe  ad  fingly,  they  draw  the 
Tongue  to  one  fide  :  but  when  conjundly,  they  puli  it 
upwards  and  inwards. 

The  Fork-like  Bone  of  the  Tongue,  called  Four  Pair  cm - 
the  Os  Hyoides ,  hath  four  Pair  of  Mufcies,  to  the  Os 
which  are  common  to  it  and  the  Tongue.  Hyoides  and 

The  iirft  Pair  is  called  Sternohyoideum ,  To*&ue* 
becaufe  they  fpring  from  the  infide  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sternon ,  or  Breaft-bone,  and  taking  their  Courfe  clofe 
by  the  Windpipe,  are  inferted  into  the  Root  of  the  Os 
Hyoides ,  which  they  move  downward  and  backward. 

The  Geniohyoid  earn  is  oppofite  to  the  former,  arifing 
from  the  infide  of  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  is 
inferted  into  the  middle  part  of  the  Bone  Hyoides ,  which, 
draws  it  ftreight  upwards  and  a  little  forwards. 

The  third  Pair,  call’d  the  Caracohyoideum ,  arife  out 
of  the  Procejfus  Caracoides ,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Shoulder-blade,  and  run  obliquely  upwards  under  the  ftrft 
Pair  of  Mufcies  of  the  Head,  and  are  at  length  inierted 
into  the  Horns  of  the  Hyoides,  Their  Ufe  is  to  puli  that 
Bone  obliquely  downwards. 

The  fourth  and  laft  Pair, called  the  Styloceratohyoidenm? 
arife  from  the  Styloid  Procefs,  and  alfoend  in  the  Horns  of 
the  Os  Hyoides  5  they  move  that  Bone  obliquely  upwards. 

As  the  Mufcies  of  the  Cheeks  and  Tongue  ferve  to  tofs 
the  Meat  to  and  again  in  the  Mouth,  and  thofe  of  the  lower 
Jaw  help  to  grind  it,  fo  thefe  Mufcies,  which  are  common 
to  the  Tongue  and  Os  Hyoides ,  are  principally  of  ufe  to 
give  the  Tongue  fuch  Motions  as  forward  it  into  the  Gulley 
when  it  is  fufficiently  prepared  to  go  into  the  Stomach. 

The  Larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the  Wind-  y  - 

pipe,  has  fix  Pair  of  Mufcies,  and  one  firtgle  Tfs  Mu) cut  of 
one.  The  firft  two  Pair  being  common  to  larynx. 
'it9  and  all  the  reft  proper* 

The, 
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Thefirfi  of  the  common  Pair  is  called  th eSternotkyreoL 
deiwiy  and  by  fome  jBronchium,  or  the  Weafand  Mufcles ; 
Thefe  arife  from  the  upper  and  inner  Part  of  the  Breafi- 
bone,  afcending  by  the  fides  of  the  Windpipe  to  the  Shield¬ 
like  Grifile,  where  they  are  inferted.  Their  Ufe  is  to 
draw  down  the  faid  Grifile,  and  fo  widen  the  Chink. 

The  fecond  Pair,  called  Hyotkyreoideum ,  arife  from  the 
lower  fide  of  the  Os  Hyoide$>  and  are  inferred  into  the 
f Tkereoid  Grifile.  Thefe  are  faid  to  {heighten  the  Chink 
of  the  Larynx ,  tho*  fome  affirm  they  widen  it,  and  that 
the  other  Pair  contrail  it. 

r  The  firft  Pair  of  the  proper  Mufcles  of 
^  *  ^rie  Larynx \  called  Cry  cothyreoideim  Anti- 
Cllfn^bz caufe  they  take  their  Beginning  from 
the  Ring- fafhioned  Grifile  Cricoides ,  and  are  implanted  in 
the  fides  of  the  I'hereoides ,  which  they  move  obliquely 
downwards,  thereby  opening  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx . 

The  next  Pair,  named  Cricoarytaenoideum  poflicum 9 
arife  contrary  to  the  former,  from  the  lower  and  back-part 
of  the  Ring- fafhioned  Grifile,  and  are  inferred  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  Ewer-like  Grifile,  whereby  they  raife-it  upward 
and  backward,  to  open  and  widen  the  Larynx . 

The  third  or  lateral  Pair,  arifing  from  the  fides  of  the 
Ring-fafhioned  Cartilage,  terminate  in  the  fides  of  the 
Ewer-like  Grifile,  opening  alfo  the  Larynx ,  by  drawing 
the  Grifiles  obliquely  to  one  fide* 

The  fourth  Pair  are  the  largeft  and  ftrongeft  of  all  the 
proper  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx ,  and  arife  clofe  one  to  an¬ 
other  from  the  middle  of  the  hollow  part  of  the  Shield¬ 
like  Grifile,  filling  that  Cavity  through  its  whole  Length, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  two  Sides  of  the  Ewer-like  Grif¬ 
tle,  affifiing  the  former. 

The  fifth  and  laft,  called  Aryt#nbides>  or  Clandens 
fecundumy  takes  its  Rife  from  the  hinder  Line  of  the  Ewer- 
like  Grifile  Arytdsnoides ,  and  is  implanted  in  the  fides 
ot  the  fame.  This  fingle  Mufcle  helps  to  firengthen  the 
Throttle,  by  drawing  both  fides  of  the  Ewer-like  Grifile 
together. 

T^Epiglottis 
m  Mufcles  hut 
in  Creatures 
that  chew  the 


The  Epiglottis ,  or  Throat-fiap,  which 
covers  the  Chink  of  the  Larynx ,  has  no 
very  diftinft  Mufcles,  but  in  thofe  Crea¬ 
tures  that  chew  the  Cud  $  and  ffiall  there¬ 
fore  be  omitted  in  this  Place. 
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The  Uvula  is  faid  to  have  two  Mufcles  to  The  Uvula  Pm 
hold  lit  up,  which  have  alfo  very  hard  and  Pair,  but  very 
.long  Names  bellowed  on  them ;  but  they  are  final/. 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  are  hardly  worth  notice* 

The  ‘Pharynx,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  p. 
the  Gullet,  has  belonging  to  it  three  Pair  of  *  pJf 
Mufcles,  and  one  Angle  one,  befides  two  Pair 
of  a  late  Difcovery.  The  firft  Pair  are  called  the  Spheno - 
fharingdsum ,  which  arife  from  the  Appendage  of  the 
Wedge-like  Bone,  and  are  inferted  into  the  lateral  Parts  of 
the  Palate  and  Pharynx,  which  they  widen  infwallowing. 
The  next  Pair  are  called  Cephalopharing&um,  ip  ring¬ 
ing  from  that  Part  of  the  Head  which  joins  to  the  Aril 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck,  and  are  implanted  on  the  outAde 
of  the  Pharynx ,  ftreightning  it  by  their  A&ion,  as  foon 
as  the  Food  has  pafs’d  through  it,  thereby  alfo  forcing  it 
down  the  Gullet* 

The  third  Pair,  called  Stylopharingdeum,  arife  from  the 
Styloid  Procefs  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  Ades  of  the  Pharynx ,  which  they  dilate  and 
widen. 

The  Angle  one,  which  has  the  Name  of  One  (ingle  Mufi 
Oefophagitfus ,  encompafleth  the  upper  part  cle^rSphinSter* 
of  theGullet,formingits  Sphin£fer,and  ferv- 
ing  for  the  fame  Ufe  as  thofe  of  the  Arms  and  Bladder,  to 
wit,  to  draw  and  purfe  up  the  Mouth  of  the  Gullet,  as 
thofe  do  the  Extremities  of  the  Bladder  and  {freight  Gut, 
The  laffc  two  Pair,  Arftdifcovered  by  Dr.  ,  f 

1 Browne ,  were  by  him  called  Pterygopala-  m All  n* 

tint  and  Sphenopalatini .  The  Ufe  of  the  Browne. 

Arft  Pair  being  to  deprefs  the  Glandula  Pa- 

lati,  and  that  of  the  fecond  to  elevate  and  lift  it  up, 

$.  VI.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Head  and  Neck . 

There  are  four  Pair  of  Mufcles  common  Four  Pair  com - 
to  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  eight  Pair  pro-  monte  theUead 
per  to  the  Head  only.  ^  Neck,  and 

The  Mafloideum ,  which  modern  Anato-  ?rfer  1 0 

mifls  reckon  the  Arft  proper  Pair,  have  each  t  e  ea  ' 
a  double  Beginning,  one  from  the  Breaft-bone,  nervous, 
and  the  other  from  the  Collar-bone,  which  is  fle/hy  $ 
from  whence  they  afcend  obliquely  to  the  Mammillary 
Procefl.es  of  the  Temporal  Bone,  into  which  each  is  inferted. 

When 
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When  thefe  ad  together,  they  bend  the  Head  forward,  but 
when  feparately,  they  draw  it  a  little  to  one  fide. 

The  Splenium  is  reckon’d  the  fecond  Pair,  being^  the 
£rft  of  thofe  which  pull  back  the  Head  5  they  arife  from 
the  five  uppermoft  Vertebra?  Gf  the  Cheft,  and  the  five 
lowermoft  of  the  Neck,  with  a  nervous  Beginning,  amend¬ 
ing  to  the  hinder-part  of  the  Head,  where  they  are  inferr¬ 
ed?  When  thefe  a  d  together,  they  draw  the  Head  back¬ 
ward,  but  when  they  ad  fingly,  they  draw  it  a  little  to 

one  fide.  .  . 

The  third  Pair,  nam’d  Complexum ,  or  Tngeminum, 
becaufe  each  of  them  arife  with  three  Heads  5  two  from 
the  fir  If,  fecond,  fourth,  and  fifth,  tranfverfe  Precedes  of 
the  Cheft,  and  the  third  from  the  Ridge  of  the  feventh 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  All  which  uniting  together,  are 
inferred  into  the  Noil-bone. 

The  third  Puller  back  of  the  Head,  or  fourth  Pair, 
called  tParvum  crajfum  :  Thefe  are  iituat^d  under  the 
former,  arifing  nervous  from  the  tranfverfe  Precedes  of 
the  fix  uppermoft  Vertebra;  of  the  Neck,  but  afterwards 
becoming  fiefhy,  are  carried  obliquely  upward,  ana  are 
inferted  into  the  hindermoft  Root  of  the  ‘ProceJJus  J\flam** 
miliar  is.  When  thefe  ad  fingly,  they  incline  the  Head 
lightly  backwards  to  one  fide  $  but  when  they  ad  toge¬ 
ther,  they  bring  it  ftreight  backwards. 

The  Re&um  majus  and  Keffium  minus ,  which  make 
up  the  fifth  and  fixth  Pair,  are  feated  one  under  the  other, 
and  are  both  inferted  into  the  Noll,  afttfting  the  fourth 
Pair  in  their  Adion. 

The  Obliquum  filler ius,  which  is  accounted  the  feventh 
Pair,  arife  from  the  middle  of  the  tranfverfe  Precedes  of 
the  firft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck  3  their  Ufe  being  to  nod  ' 
the  Head  backwards. 

The  laft  Pair,  called  Obliquum  inferius ,  take  their 
Origin  from  the  Spine  or  Ridge  of  the  fecond  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck,  and  forming  an  oblique  Courfe,  terminate 
in  the  tranfverfe  Proceffes  of  the  firft  Vertebra ,  being  of  | 
ufe  to  move  the  Head  femicircularly.  Now  the  Reafon  j 
why  there  are  fo  many  Mufcles  appointed  to  move  the  i 
Head  backwards,  is  becaufe  of  its  great  Bulk  and  Weighty  jj 
by  which  means  it  is  of  itfelf  prone  enough  to  incline  for¬ 
ward  and  downward,  fo  that  it  wants  not  only  a  Stay,  jj 
but  required!  a  greater  Force  to  move  it  upward  or  back¬ 
ward. 

The  1 
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The  Mufcles  common  to  the  Head  and  Thofe  common 
Heck  are  in  number  tour  Pair,  as  has  been  to  the  Head 
obferv’d.  .  and  ^ck. 

The  firft  call’d  Spincttum ,  becaufe  they  are  feated  among 
the  Spines  of  the  Vertebrae ,  take  their  Rife  from  the 
Root  of  the  Spines  of  the  feven  uppermoft  Vertebra  of 
the  Cheft,  and  five  lowermoft  of  the  Neck,  and  are  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  whole  louver  fide  of  the  Spine  of  the  fecond 
Vertebra  of  the  Neck.  Their  Office  is  to  bend  the  Neck 
backward,  or  a  little  obliquely. 

The  next  Pair  is  call’d  "Aranfoerfale^  becaufe  they  both 
arife,  and  are  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  ProcelTes  of  the 
Vertebra,  arifing  from  thofe  of  the  uppermoft  Vertebra ? 
of  the  Cheft  $  and  being  inferted  into  the  outfides  of  all 
the  tranfverfe  Proceftes  of  the  Neck-bones*  Their  Ufe  is 
the  fame  with  the  fir  ft. 

The  third  Pair,  called  Longnmfie  hid  under  the  Gullet^ 
arifing  from  the  Body  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  Vertebrae  of 
the  Back,  and  reaching  the  higheft  Vertebra  of  the  Neck,, 
into  which  they  are  inferred.  Their  Ufe  is  contrary  to  the 
firft  two  Pair,  bending  the  Neck  forward  when  they  aft 
together,  and  when  they  aft  fingly,  to  one  fide. 

The  laft  Pair  is  called  I’riangulare :  Thefe  are  feated 
forward  on  the  fides  of  the  Neck,  having  fome  Perfora¬ 
tions,  by  which  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  pafs  out  of 
the  Body  into  the  Fore-legs. 

§.  VII.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  "Breaft . 


Having  briefly  run  overthe  Mufcles  which 
for  veto  move  the  Head  and  Neck,  we  come 
now  to  thofe  of  the  Breaft,  which  actuate 
the  Cheft,  whereof  four  Pair  widen  and  di¬ 
late  it,  and  two  Pair  contrail  it. 

The  firft  of  thofe  which  ferve  to  widen 
the  Breaft  are  call’d  Subclavmm^  from  their 
Situation  under  the  Clavicle,  or  Collar-bone. 

Thefe  arife  from  under  that  Bone,  and  are 
implanted  into  the  firft  Rib  near  the  Breaft-bone,  drawing 
the  firft  Rib  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  fecond  Pair,  called  Serration  majns  antictim  (from, 
the  refemblance  their  Tendons  have  to  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw) 
arife  from  the  infide  of  the  Shoulder-blade  and  the  two  up¬ 
per  Ribs,  and  are  inferted  into  the  lower  five  true  Ribs  and 

two 


The  Breaft  wld* 
sned  and  de- 
prejfed  by  fix 

Pair . 

The  four  Pair 
that  widen  the 
Breaft . 
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two  upper  fhort  Ribs,  fo  that  their  Breadth  takes  up  a  great 
part  of  the  fide  of  the  Cheft.  Thefe  co-operate  with  the 
£rft  Pair  in  widening  the  Cheft,  as  do  alfo  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  Pair,  viz,  the  Far  [erratum  f  ofticum  [uferius,  riflng 
from  the  Spines  of  the  three  lower  Rack-bones  of  the 
Keck,  and  firft  of  the  Back,  and  being  inferted  into  the 
Jnterftices  of  the  upper  Ribs  5  and  the  Far  [erratum 
[ofticum  inferius ,  taking  their  Origin  from  the  Spines  of 
the  three  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Back,  and  fir  it  of 
the  Loins,  and  having  their  Infertions  into  three  or  four 
lower  Ribs,  before  they  run  cartilaginous. 

Theie  four  Pair,  together  with  the  Midriff,  and  the  wi¬ 
dening  Intercoftal  Mufcles,  dilate  the  Cheft  in  I nfpirations 
that  is  to  fay,  in  drawing  in  the  Breath  5  and  the  two 
following  Pair,  to  wit,  the  l*riangulare  and  S'acrolum - 
bum ,  with  the  Internal  and  Intercoftal s9 
Ihe  two  Pair  deprefs  the  Cheft  in  Expiration,  or  letting 
forth  the  Breath.  The  triangular  Pair 
najt*  having  their  Rife  from  the  middle  Line  of 
the  Breaft-bone  on  its  infide,  and  their  Infertion  into  the 
bony  ends  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  flxth  true 
Ribs:  And  the  other  Pair  taking  their  Origin  from  the 
Os  Sacrum  and  Spine  of  the  Loins,  and  having  their  In-, 
fertion  into  the  lower  fide  of  all  the  Ribs,  about  three  or 
four  Fingers  Breadth  from  the  Ridge  of  the  Back. 

C  V  BI.  Of  the  Mufcles  oj  the  Sack  and  loins %  with 
tho[e  of  the  Fundament  and  SI  adder. 

Pour  Pair  com*  The  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins  are 
m9n  te  theBack  ufually  reckon’d  four  Pair,  which  are  com- 
md  Loins.  mon  to  both. 

The  firft  go  by  the  Name  of  Longifftmi ,  from  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  length,  being  the  longelf  of  the  whole  Body^ 
and  endu’d  with  moft  Strength.  They  arife  from  the  Os 
Sacrum  and  Haunch-bone,  and  palling  by  the  Ridge  of 
the  Loiqs,  Back,  and  Keck,  they  reach  to  the  Mammillary 
•1  Joceffes  of  the  Temple-bones.  They  are  almofi  confound- 
ed  with  the  Far [acrolumbum^  and  the  Semifpinatum ,  in 
their  Paffage  thro’  the  Loins,  but  arriving  towards  the 
Back,  they  again  part  with  them,  and  appear  to  be  diftind 
from  them.  When  both  ad  together,  they  extend  the  Back 
and  Loins,  but  when  they  ad  fingly,  they  incline  the  Spine 
0  one  fide.  They  are  of  further  tjie  to  moll  Creatures, 

but 
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but  ei pecialiy  to  Beatts  of  Burden,  being  a  Bar  and  Stay 
to  the  whole  Back. 

The  far  quadratum,  or  fecond  Pair,  fo  called  from 
their  Figure,  being  fquare  when  join’d  together,  tho’  tri- 
anaular  when  feparate.  They  arife  broad,  thick,  and 
neiny  from  the  backward  and  upper  Cavity  of  the  Haunch- 
bone,  and  from  the  inner  and  upper  fide  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
and  are  inferred  into  all  the  tranfverfe  Precedes  of  the 
Vertebra  of  the  Loins.  Their  Ufe  is  to  bend  the  Racks 
or  toe  Loins  with  a  right  Motion  forward  or  downward 
but  when  one  only  a&s,  it  draws  the  Loins  to  one  fide 
iomewhat  downwards. 

-  d^jrd  Pair,  arifing  from  the  Os  Sacrum ,  are  there- 
f ore  caned  PP-ar  facrum  3  they  fpring  from  that  part  of 
Jr®  ia]d  Bone  where  the  Spine  is  fatten’d,  ending  in  the 
Spme  of  the  loweft  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax  3  but  at  the 
lame  time  having  in  their  Paflfage  feveral  Infertions  into 

dlV(rrS  .  ^Pines  an<*  oblique  Procefles  of  the  Vertebra 
of  the  I.oins.  If  thefe  aft  feparately,  they  pull  the  Body 
a  little  on  one  fide  3  but  when  both  a together,  theyex- 
tend  that  part  of  the  Spine  to  which  they  are  fatten’d, 

I  he  la  ft  Pair,  call’d  Semijpmatum,  arife  with  a  nervous 
Unginal  from  all  the  Spines  or  Ridges  of  the  Os  Sacrum 
and  Loins,  and  are  inferted  into  the  tranfverfe  Procettes  of 
tne  Loins ,  and  fbme  of  the  lowermott  of  the  Cheft,  When 
A  e  Mufcles  of  the  Back  and  Loins  work  together,  the 
whole  Back  is  extended  3  but  if  the  Mufcles  of  that  Side 

a  or?  °1S  f^en  inclin’d  to  that  Side. 

l  he  Anus  hath  three  Mufcles  two  call’d  ^  A  . 
the  Levators,  and  one  nam’d  its  SphinEler.  tTS  ' 
The  Sphimfler  is  feared  at  the  Extremity  !  a 
of  the  ftreight  Gut,  encompaffing  it  all  Sph,”*‘T’ 
round  like  a  Ring.  It  is  attach’d  to  the  lower  Vertebr<e 
tne  0s  Sacrum ,  compos’d  of  circular  Fibres,  bein?  of 
uie  to  contraft  the  Orifice  of  that  Gut,  as  has  been°ob- 
ierv  d  m  another  Place. 

t?  tW0  levators,  or  Lifters  up  of  the  The  two  leva* 
Fundament,  are  fmall,  broad,  and  nervous,  tort. 
arifing  from  the  Ligaments  of  the  Hip-bones  and  Os  Sa¬ 
crum,  from  whence,  patting  by  the  Sides  of  the  Gut, 

81  a  o  i?  t0  and  are  ^nPerted  into  the  upper  part 
o  t  e  ophinffer  3  a  Portion  of  them  alfo  growing  to  the 

00t  °rrtJ1^  Tard,  and  in  Mares  to  the  Neck  of  the  Ma- 
heir  Ufe  is  to  afiitt  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower  Belly 
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in  the  Expulsion  of  the  Excrement,  which  they  do  by 

l  f  P  The  Bladder  has  al’fo  its  Sphincter,  which 

TheSphintterof  .§  comp0fed  of  circular  Fibres,  as  that  of  the 
the  Bladder.  Anus  ^  and  in  like  manner  ferves  to  con¬ 
firm  ge  or  purfe  up  its  Neck,  that  the  Urine  may 
pafs  without  a  fpontaneous  relaxing  of  that  Muicle.  In 
Mares,  it  is  feated  at  the  Flole  where  the  Neck  or  the 

Bladder  opens  into  the  Vagina. 

Having  already  taken  notice  of  the  Muncies  belonging 
to  the  Yard,  called  its  Ere  Bor  is  and  Dilator  is,  and  the  Cre- 
mafter  Mufcles,  by  which  the  Stones  are  fufpended,  as  alfo 
thofe  of  the  Clitoris  in  Mares,  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  them 
by  in  this  place,  and  proceed  to  the  Shoulder-blaae,  O'  c. 


g.  ix.  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Shoulder-blade  and  Shoul¬ 
der,  with  thofe  which  move  the  Fore-leg  and  Foot . 

The  Shoulder -  The  Shoulder-blade  has  four- Pair  of  Muf- 

blade  four"?  air*  cles,  agreeable  to  its  four  feverai  Motions. 

The  firft  Pair,  called  Cucullares ,  from  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  Monk’s  Hood,  are  ieated  between  the  two 
Shoulder-blades,  covering  the  top  of  the  Withers,  -a  here 
arife  thin  and  fiefhy  from  the  .hind-part  of  the  Head,  but  as 
they  pafs  down  the  Neck,  have  other  membranous  uegin- 
nings  from  live  of  its  Spines,  and  from  eignt  or  nine  of  tne 
uppermoft  of  the  Cheft,  and  are  inferted  into  the  whole 
Spine  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  as  alfo  into  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  and  broader  part  of  the  Collar-bone.  When  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  this  Mufcle  is  contraHed,  then  the  Shoulder- 
blade  is  thought  to  be  moved  fomewhat  obliquely  upwards, 
becaufe  of  the  oblique  Direction  of  its  Fibres  5  but  when 
that  part  which  fprings  from  the  Withers  is  contracted,  it 
is  then  pulled  freight  thitherward. 

The  fecond  Pair  are  called  Levator es  or  Lifters:  They 
are  lituated  above  the  Collar-bone,  ariung  Irom  the  tranf- 
verfe  Precedes  of  the  firft  four  Vertebr &  ot  the  Neck,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  fore- corner  of  the  Shoulder-blades  j 
thefe  draw  the  Blades  upwards  and  forwards. 

The  third  Pair,  named  Serratum  minus  Anticum,  He 
under  the  pe&oral  Mufcles,  and  fpring  from  the  four  up¬ 
permoft  Ribs,  before  the)  turn  griftly,  by  four  fleftiy  Por¬ 
tions,  reprefenting  the  Teeth  of  a  Saw,  and  are  inferted  into 
the  Anchor-like  Procefs-  of  the  Shoulder-blade:  Thefe 
move  the  Shoulder-blades  forward  towards  the  Cheft. 

The 
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The  laft  Pair,  called  Rhomboides ,  are  feated  under  the 
Cucullares ,  and  take  their  Origin  from  the  hinder  Proceffes 
of  the  three  lowermoft  Spines  of  the  Rack  bones  of  the 
Neck,  and  from  the  three  upperm oft  of  the  Cheft,  and  are 
implanted  into  the  Sajis  of  the  Shoulder-blades,  their  Ufe 
bcmg  to  draw  them  fome what  upwards  and  backwards. 

The  Shoulder  has  five  feveral  Motions 
perform’d  by  nine  Mufcles,  to  wit,  back-  Moulder  ^ 

wards,  downwards,  and  circularly.  rune  MuJcles- 

Rut  before  I  proceed  to  a  Defcription  of  its  Mufcles, 
it  will  be  proper  to  intimate,  that  although  the  Shoulder- 
blades  in  Horfes  are  generally  taken  for  part  of  theShoul- 
der,  yet  Anatomifts  have  always  diftinguifhed  between 
the  Shoulder-blade  and  Shoulder,  accounting  that  Part 
only  to  be  the  Shoulder,  which  is  joined  to  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  and  reaches  towards  the  Elbow. 

The  firft  of  its  Mufcles  is  called  fDeltoides ,  EreBors* 

from  its  Figure  refembling  the  Greek  Letter 

^  arifes  fieftiy  from  the  midft  of  the  Collar-bone,  the 
top  of  the  Shoulders,and  the  whole  Ridge  of  the  Shoulder- 
blade,  and  isinferted  in  the  middle  of  the  Shoulder-bone* 
inis  Mufcle  not  onlv  raifes  up  the  Shoulder,  which  is  its 
chief  and  principal  Ufe,  blit  by  the  various  Direction  of 
Fibres  it  aflifts  in  other  Motions,  but  efpecially  in  that 
which  is  circular. 


ihe  fecond  Ereffor  of  the  Shoulder,  is  named  Suprafpi- 
ncitUS ,  becaufe  it  fills  all  that  Cavity  which  is  between  its 
£>pine  and  upper  Edge.  Itarifesfrom  the  Spine  of  the  Blade, 
with  a  long  and  fieftiy  Beginning,  and  is  inferred  into  the 
Neck  of  the  Shoulder-bone  by  a  ftrong  and  broad  Tendon* 
The  latijjimus  and  rot undus Major  are  the  ^  ^ 

iwoBepreiTorsof  the  Shoulder  5  the  firft  isfo  im  DePr£Mor^ 
called  from  its  Breadth  5  for,  with  its  fellow,  it  almoft  co* 
vers  the  whole  Back.  It  arifes  from  the  tops  of  all  the 
Spines  of  the  Rack-bones  that  are  between  the  fixth  Verte¬ 
bra  of  the  Cheft,  and  the  middle  of  the  Os  Sacrum,  as  alfo 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Flaunch-bone,  and  is  infer  ted 
below  the  upper  head  of  the  Shoulder-bone  lengthways. 

The  fecond  fDeprejfor ,  which  is  the  fourth  Mufcle  of 
the  Shoulder,  called  rotmdus  Major ,  fakes  its  Origin 
from  the  lower  Cojla  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  is  inferr¬ 
ed  into  the  upper  and  inner-part  of  the  Shoulder- bone* 
^^e  Ufe  of  this,  and  the  laft  described ,  is  to  pull  the 
Shoulder  downward. 
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„  .  , .  ,  -TVie  two  Pair  of  Mufcles  which  bring 

IZfLshLl-  the  Shoulder  forward,  are  called  the  one  by 
d7f°r»*rJs.  the  Name  of  <Pe£fora  ts  and  the  other  Co- 
raMeus.  Th fo  caded 

of  the®  Coflar-bone ;  its  middle  proceeds  from^th^whole 

Length  of  the  Breaft-bone,  and  the  Ends  ^  ‘he  Gnltles 
of  all  thofe  R  ibs  which  terminate  m  it ;  and  t  lowe 
Part  fprings  from  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth  Ribs. 
Its  Infection  is  with  a  broad  and  finewy  Tendon  into  th. 

Shoulder-bone,  a  little  below  its  Head.  . 

The  Coracoidem  has  its  Beginning  from  the  Pt  ocej/ui 
Coracoides,  from  whence  it  reaches  tothe  middle  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  where  it  terminates.  The  U  L  o.  this  a..., 

the  former  is  to  draw  the  Shoulder  forward. 

The  following  three  Mmcles,  to  wit,  tne 
Ihree  mo'vs  it  jnfrciCpinatus,  Subfcapularis,  and  Rotim- 
backward.  ^  jfcnor^  move  the  Shoulder1  backward. 

The  Infrafpinatus  arifes  from  the  Bafts  of  the  Rhde 
below  its  Ridge,  and  is  inferted  by  a  broad  ,and A°r 
Tendon  into  the  fourth  Ligament  of  the  Shoulder-bone.^ 
The  Subfcapularis  is  feated  between  the  Scapula  « .nd 
Ribs,  and  is  inferted  into  one  of  the  Ligaments  of  the 
Shoulder :  and  the  Rotundas  Minor,  which  arifes  from 
the  lowed  Corner  of  the  Sccipila^  is  implanted  imo 

Heck  of  the  Shoulder-bone.  ,  . 

As  to  the  circular  Motion  of  the  Shoulder,  that  is  not 
perform’d  by  any  fingle  Mufcle,  but  by  fever  a 1  o.  theie 
already  named,  ailing  fuccefftvely  one  alter  another,  wmci 
is  eafily  enough  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  carefully  ob- 
ferve  their  Origins  and  Infertions,  and  the  various  Direc¬ 
tions  of  their  Fibres.  But  we  fliall  now  proceed  to  thole 

tljat  move  the  Fore-leg  and  Foot.  r  , 

The  Fore-leg  is  bended  by  two  Mule iess 
Two  Mufcles  t0  wit  t^e  Biceps  and  Bracbueus  Interims . 
bend  the  Fare-  Bleeps  fo  called  from  its  double 

ig‘  Head  or  Beginning,  arifing  partly  from 

the  upper  brim  of  the  Shoulder-blade,  and  partly  trom  thv 

Anchor-like  Procefs  of  the  fame  Bone.  This  Mufcle  be- 

cometh  fororsg  and  flefhy,  and  runs  all  along  the  infide  or 

the  Cubit-bone  to  the  Knee,  where  it  is  inferted.  Its  Ut- 

dee  is  to  bend  the  Cubit  forward  and  fomewhat  inwards. 

The  fecond,  or  Bracbidsus  Interims ,  fo  called  in  Man 

from  its  Situation  on  the  infide  of  the  Arm,  and  may 

pro- 
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properly  enough  retain  the  fame  Name  in  a  Horfe.  This 
takes  its  Beginning  near  the  Infertion  of  the  Deltoides „ 
after  which  it  runs  its  Courfe  as  the  former,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  fore- fide  of  the  Cubit-bone  a  little  above  the 
Knee,  and  is  aflifting  to  the  former. 

Two  Mufcles  alfo  extend  the  Cubit,  and  Tm  extend ^ 
thefe  are  feated  on  its  hind-part  5  thefirft  is 
called  Longin':  It  takes  its  Origin  from  the  lower  Rib  of  the 
Blade-bone,  and  defcending  along  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Shoulder-bone,  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  Cubit-bone, 
towards  the  Knee.  This  draws  the  Leg  backwards,  and 
fomewhat  outwards,  and  thereby  ftretches  it  out  ftreight. 

The  fee  on  d  is  called  'Brevis ,  from  its  fhortnefs  -  raifes  it 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  Neck  of  the  Shoulder-bone, 
and  holding  the  lame  Courfe  with  the  firft,  it  is  inferted 
alfo  with  it,  and  affifts  it  in  its  Motion, 

^  There  are,befides  thefe, two  other  Mufcles,  j>m  ^{JlBantu 
which  give  their  affiffance  in  extending  the 
Cubit ,  to  wit,  the  Brachideus  Extermis ,  and  Anconreits  5 
but  Spigelius  and  others  have  thought  the  one  to  be  only 
part  of  the  Longus ,  and  the  other  a  part  of  the  fhort  Muf- 
cle  ■  and  therefore  have  left  them  out, 

Thefe  are  all  the  Mufcles  that  move  the  fore  Leg  of  a 
Horfe,  falling  fomewhat  fhort  of  the  Number  of  thofe 
which  move  the  Arm  of  a  Man,  by  reafon  a  Horfe  has 
only  one  fingle  Bone  in  that  Part,  whereas  there  are  two  in 
die  Arm  of  a  Man,  to  wit,  the  Cubit  and  Ulna,  which  ferve 
to  turn  the  Arm  and  Hand  round  3  which  kind  of  Motion 
is  not  any  ways  neceflfary  for  a  Quadruped, 

The'Shank,  which  fomewhat  anfwcrs  to  Tm  bend  the 
the  Metacarp  in  a  Man,  has  the  fame  Shank. 
number  of  Mufcles  with  the  fore  Leg,  viz.  two  Extern 
firs,  and  two  Flexors. 

The  firft  of  the  Flexors ,  or  Benders ,  is  called  Cubit  teas 
Interims  3  it  arifes  from  the  inner  Knob  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone,  and  is  implanted  into  the  inner  and  hinder  Sides  of 
the  top  of  the  Shank.  The  fecond  maybe  called  the  Cu¬ 
bital  interni  ficius ,  or  auxiliarius ,  as  having  the  fame 
Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Infertion  with  the  other. 

7  .The  Extenders  of  the  Shank  are  the  Cu -  Tm  extend  it, 
bit (£ii s  extermis ,  and  its  fellow,  which  take 
their  Origin  from  the  outer  Knob  of  the  Shoulder-bone, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  outer  and  fore-fide  of  the  head 
of  the  Shank, 
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The  next  Joint  is  the  great  Paffern,  anfwering  the 
firP  Joint  of  the  Finger  in  a  Man’s  Hand,  as  the  little 
Paflern  does  to  the  fecond,  and  the  Coffin-Joint  to  that 
on  which  the  Nail  grows,  all  which  are  bended  and  ex¬ 
tended  as  the  former.  _ 

The  firfl:  Bender  of  the  Pafterns  and  CoN 
The  P  ferns,  Joint  is  called  Sublimis  ;  it  fprings  from 

&C‘  hy  the  inner  Knob  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and 

two  ujc  es.  jnfertec|  jnt:0  the  Patterns. 

The  fecond  is  named  Projundus ,  arifing  from  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Cubit-bone,  and  bending  its  Courfe  down 
to  the  Coffin-Joint,  into  which  it  is  inferred. 

They  are  extended  by  one  conilderable 
Extended  by  Middle,  called  Extenfor  Magnus .  This 
fprings  from  the  outer  Knob  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone,  and  is  inferted  into  the  tore  and  outer  Parts  of 


the  Pattern  and  Coffin-Joint. 

Laftly,  The  Mufcle  which  anfwers  to  that  called  Pal¬ 
mar  is  in  a  Man  5  it  arifes  flefhy  from  the  inner  Knob  of 
the  Shoulder-bone,  but  presently  grows  into  a  (lender  Ten¬ 
don,  which  defeends  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 


TABLE  v.  Reprefents  a  Horfe  {landing  with  his 'Face 
towards  us,  that  one  may  have  a  full  View  of  all  the 
Mufcles  that  appear  on  his  Fore-parts. 


A  A.  Shew  the  Par  Maftoideum. 

BB.  ‘The  Mufcles  of  the  Scapula,  or  Shoulder-blade* 

CC,  The  Par  Trigem inum,  or  Complexum. 

DD.  The  Par  Triangulare,  or  Scalenum. 

E.  The  Windpipe  in  its  natural  Situation . 

FF.  The  Par  Longum  removed  from  under  the  Gullet * 
GO.  The  P air  of  the  Nofe ,  called  Philtrum, 

HH.  The  clofing  Mufcles  of  the  Nojtrils 9 
il.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Eyelids . 

KK.  The  Temporal  Mufcles* 

LL.  The  Mufcles  of  the  Ears* 

M.  The  Frontal ,  or  Forehead  .Mufcles* 

N.  The  Cucullaris,  or  Monk's  Hood* 

O.  The  Dekoides  of  the  Shoulder . 

P.  The  Serratus  Major  Anticus  prunk  up, 
q a-  The  ‘Pectorals. 

R.  The  oblique  depending  Mufcle  of  the  lower  'Belly % 
prunk  from  the  Serratus  Major. 
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5.  'The  Deltoides  of  the  "Thigh ,  fo  called  by  Mr .  $nape9 
T.  The  Serratus  Pofticus. 

VVV.  The  external  Intercoftal  Mufcles . 

VXY.  The  three  "Buttock  Mufcles . 

Z.  The  V aft  us  Externus. 

a.  The  Sacrolumbus. 

b.  The  Longiftimus  Dorfi. 
cs  The  Semifpinatus. 

5.  X,  Of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Thigh ,  <3^  *#0/0  which 
move  the  hind  Leg  and  Foot . 

The  Thigh  of  a  Horfe  comprehends  that  Part  which 
is  between  the  Joint  of  the  Huckle ,  or  Whirle- Bone,  and 
the  Stifle. 

It  W  mov’d  by  feveral  Mufcles  the  firft  of  ^  W 
Which  are  called  the  Benders  of  the  Thigh,  Thigh  forward, 
and  are  in  number  three,  ws.  the  cPfoas , 
the  Iliacus  Interims 5  and  PeEHneiis, 

The  firft  of  thefe  arifes  flefhy  from  the  tranfverfe  Pro- 
ceftes  of  the  two  lowermoft  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft,  and 
two  or  three  uppermoft  of  the  Loins,  from  whence,  de¬ 
scending  by  the  infide  of  the  Or  Ileum ,  it  ends  in  a 
ftrong  round  Tendon,  which  is  inferted  into  the  forefide 
fif  the  upper  Part  of  the  lefter  Head  of  the  Thigh-Bone. 
1  he  life  of  this  Muficle  is  to  draw  the  Thigh  upward^ 
and  fomewhat  inward. 

The  iecond,  or  Iliacus  Inter nus%  fpringeth  with  a  flen° 
der  fie/hy  Beginning  from  the  infide  of  the  Haunch-bone  5 
and  being  join'd  by  its  Tendon  to  the  former  Mufcle,  is  in¬ 
ferted  by  around  Tendon  into  the  lefter  Head,  or  Rotator 
of  the  Thigh-bone.  This  Mufcle  is  alfo  of  ufe  to  raife 
the  Thigh  upward,  tho’  not  fo  much  inward  as  the  other. 

The  Peffiineus ,  which  is  the  laft  of  thefe  three  Muf¬ 
cles,  arifes  broad  and  fielhy  from  the  Line  of  the  Share- 
bone,  near  the  Griftle,  and  is  implanted  with  a  broad 
and  large  Tendon  into  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone. 
This  draws  the  Thigh  upward  and  inward,  and  is  that 
Mufcle  which,  in  Men,  helps  to  lay  one  Thigh  over  the 
other. 

This  Mufcle,  and  all  thofe  that  follow,  excepting  the 
two  laft,  are  inferted  into  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh» 
bone,  juft  above  the  Stifle  •  whereas  in  Men  they  are  mod, 
or  all  of  them,  inferted  into  its  proper  Part,  either  at  its 
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Keck  or  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  Knobs  at  the  lower 
end  of  its  Keck,  called  the  great  and  leffer  i Trochanters . 
Mr-  Snap  thinks  the  reafon  of  this  Difference  is  owing 
to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  Thigh-bone  of  a  Horfe,  compar'd 
with  that  of  a  Man,  whereby  his  Mufcles  being  very 
plump  and  bulky  upon  its  Buttocks,  it  was  neceffary  they 
ihould  have  fome  Space  to  grow  more  {lender,  and  become 
tendinous  5  and  therefore,  he  fays,  they  are  extended  as  far 
as  the  Stifle,  which  anfwers  to  the  Knee  in  Man.  But 
this  is  alfo  owing  to  the  different  Adlion  of  the  Thigh  of 
a  Horfe  from  that  of  a  Man,  which  manifeftiy  requires 
its  Mufcles  to  have  a  lower  Infertion. 

As  there  are  three  Mufcles  which  bend 
Three  hend  it  tbe  'phjgh  forwards,  it  has  the  fame  Kum- 
iackward.  ber  tQ  ^enf[  backwards. 

The  firft  is  called  Gluteus  Eoct emus ,  or  the  mofl  out¬ 
ward  Buttock  Mufcle  5  it  arifes  with  a  flefhy  Beginning 
from  the  Crupper,  the  Ridge  of  the  Haunch-bone,  and 
from  the  Os  Sacrum ,  and  palling  over  the  Joint  oi  the 
Huckle-bone,,  it  ends  in  a  flrong  and  broad  Tendon, 
which  is  inferted  above  the  Stifle  into  the  inner  Part  of 
the  Thigh-bone.  Its  Ufe  is  to  extend  the  Thigh,  and 
enable  an  Horfe  to  go  backward. 

The  next  is  called  the  Gltitdsus  Medius ,  lying  in  a  Man 
dire£ily  under  the  other,  but  in  a  Horfe  fide  by  fide  with 
the  other.  It  rifes  from  the  Spine  of  the  Haunch-bone,  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  and  from  thence  defcends  ob¬ 
liquely  over  the  Joint  of  the  Hip,  and  is  inferted  .into  the 
lower  end  of  the  outerfide  of  the  Thigh-bone.  Its  Ufe  is 
to  extend  the  Thigh,  and  to  draw  it  outward  and  back¬ 
ward,  as  when  a  Horfe  Hands  to  flaJe, 

The  third  and  Jaft  of  the  Extenders  is  called.  Glut  de  US 
Miner  >  or  leffer  Buttock  Mufcle  5  it  arifes  round  and 
flefhy  as  high  as  the  former,  and  defending  obliquely  over 
the  Joint  of  the  Hip,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
is  inferted  fomewhat  towards  its  fore-fide.  This  affiftsthe 
other  in  its  AfHon. 

The  Thigh  is  mov’d  inwards  by  the  'I*ri- 
hovtc  s  ceps  er  according  to  fome,  the  Quadriceps, 
"  ""  hHfcU ■  from  its  having  four  Heads  •  the  firft  Head 
fifing  nervous  from  the  upper  part  oi  the  Share- hone,  and 
defcending  to  the  infide  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh¬ 
bone.  The  fccond  beginning  flefhy  at  the  lower  fide  of  the 
fame  Bone,  and  ending  a  little  higher  than  the  former. 
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The  third  arifing  partly  nervous  and  partly  fle/hy  from 
the  under  fide  of  the  Coxendix ,  is  inferred  near  the  laft. 
The  fourth,  having  a  like  Origin  from  the  top  of  the  Cox - 
endix,  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  and  ends  in  a 
round  Tendon  5  which  joining  with  the  Tendon  of  the  firft 
part  of  this  Mufcle,  has  the  fame  Infertion  with  it 
The  Thigh  is  alfo  turn’d  outwards  by 
four  fmall  Mufcles,  called  Quadrigemini,  An*  turn'd 
all  which  are  placed  one  by  another,  upon  °*twarsish 
the  outflde  of  the  Articulation  of  the  *°ura 
Thigh,  The  firft  is  the  longeft,  and  takes  its  Origin  from 
the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  Os  Sacrum  •  afterwards 
palling  over  the  great  Rotator ,  it  is  inferted  into  the  out* 
«de  o!  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone. 

The  fecond  and  third  arife  both  of  them  from  the  Knob 

ot  the  Os  Ifchium,  near  each  other,  and  are  inferted  with 
the  firft. 

.  The  four*  Is  »ore  fle%  than  the  reft,  arifing  from  the 
inner  part  of  the  Knob  of  the  Ifchiwn,  and  terminating 
w,!*  the  former  :  To  thefe  muft  be  added  the  Dekoides 
oi  tne  Hugh,  which  fpnng  from  the  outfide  of  the  tip 
the  Ileum, ,  with  a  fharp  beginning,  but  growing  trian- 
gu^ar,  is  inferred  with  a  broad  membranous  Tendon  into 
;  of  Thigh-bone  5  by  its  Situation  it  feems 

4 ®  Adion  of  the  S^uadrigemini . 

But  Jaifly,  the  Thigh  is  turn’d  obliquely  T  •>  » 
by  tw°  Mufcles  called  Obturatores,  or  Stop-  fZ 
pers.  The  iirft  is  called  Obturator  Inter - 
vMS,  and  takes  its  Origin  from  the  inner  Circumference  of 
~"10^e  abovemen  tioned,  and  is  inferted  into  the  Cavity 
the  great  Rotator.  The  Obturator  Externus ,  from 
the  external  Circumference,  of  thefaid  Hole,  and  is  infert¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Cavity  with  the  former. 

*  has  three  feveral  Motions  peculiar  to  it,  viz. 

it  is  bended,  extended,  and  turned  obliquely  outwards- 
to  per.orm  all  which  Motions,  there  are  the  fame  number 
ot  Muicles  in  Horfes  as  in  Man,  only  that  fome  of  them 
lderent  from  thofe  in  Men,  with  refped:  to  their  In- 

It  has  firft  of  all  five  Mufcles,  called  Ex-  The  Lex  is  ex¬ 
tenders,  of  which  the  firff  is  named  Mem -  tended  by  -five 
branojus  ■  *  and  by  fome  the  Fafcia  Lata ,  Mufcles. 

theThial!  in^°kVeS^nr  C0Ve/S  alm0ift  aI1  ,the  Mufcles  of 
t  le  1  hiji.  This  Mufcle  rifes  ffeihy  from  the  upper  part 
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©f  the  0 $  Hewn,  near  the  great  Procefs  of  the  Thigh-bone, 
ancf  covering  the  whole  Thigh  and  the  Stifle,  over  which 
it  erodes,  it  is  at  lafl:  inferred  into  the  fore  and  upper  part 
of  the  Bone  of  the  Leg.  Its  Ufe  is  to  extend  the  Leg  dire£T> 
ly  •  or,  according  to  fome,  to  draw  it  obliquely  outwards. 

1  The  fecond  is  called  Longus ,  ariflng  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Os  Ileum  3  and  palling  ob¬ 
liquely  down  the  Thigh,  it  is  inferred  into  the  Bone  of 
the  Leg,  a  little  below  the  Stifle.  This  Mufcle  not  only 
extends  the  Leg,  but  alfo  helps  to  draw'  it  inwards  5  for 
which  reafon,  fome  Authors  reckon  it  one  of  the  Benders 
©f  the  Leg. 

The  third  is  called  Refills,  from  its  {freight  Courfe :  It 
takes  its  Beginning  from  the  lower  brim  of  the  Haunch- 
bone,  and  defeends  {freight  dowm  the  foreflde  of  the 
Thigh,  until  it  reaches  the  Stifle,  where  it  turns  into  a 
Ifrong  and  broad  Tendon  3  and  adhering  to  the  ^Patella , 
In  its  Paflage  over  it,  it  is  at  lafl:  inferted  into  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Shank. 

The  fourth  is  named  Vafins  Ext  emus,  becaufe  of  its 
great  bulk  5  it  arifes  from  the  Root  of  the  great  Erochan- 
ten,  and  from  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-bone,  cleaving  dole 
to  its  outlide,  until  it  arrives  at  the  Stifle,  where,  becom¬ 
ing  membranous  and  broad,  and  uniting  with  the  Tendon 
of  the  {freight  Mufcle,  it  is  inferted  into  the  fame  Place 
with  it,  but  on  its  outfide. 

The  lafl,  or  Vafins  Inter  mis,  rifes  from  the  Root:  of 
the  lefler  Ero  chanter,  and  descending  down  the  infide 
of  the  Thigh-bone,  it  unites  itfelf  with  the  former  two, 
after  it  has  pafled  over  the  Stifle,  and  is  inferted  with 
them  into  the  fame  Place  of  the  Eihia .  Thele  three  lafl 
deferib’d  Mufcles,  joining  together  at  their  eroding  the 
Stifle,  form  one  broad  and  ftrong  Tendon,  which  involves 
the  Raletta ,  or  Knee-bone  of  the  Stifle,  and  ties  it  fb 
firmly,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for  it  to  be  difplac’d. 

r  The  Benders  of  the  Leg  are  in  number 

Bene  yjour.  four^  the  Biceps,  the  Semimembrano- 
fins ,  the  Seminervofius,  and  Gracilis . 

The  Ricefs  rifes  fharp  and  nervous  from  the  Appen¬ 
dage  of  the  Coxendix,  and  pafiing  along  the  outfide  of 
the  Thigh,  is  inferted  into  the  outfide  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Eihia ,  or  Leg-bone  3  this  bends  the  Leg,  bv  pul¬ 
ling  it  backward.  . 
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The  next,  according  to  Bartholin, ,  (who  follows  the 
Order  in  his  Defcription  of  thofe  Mufcles)  is  the  Semi- 
memhranofus ,  which  takes  its  Beginning  from  the  Knob 
of  the  Coxendix ,  as  the  other,  and  running  down  the 
back-part  of  the  Thigh,  is  inferred  into  that  part  of  the 
Leg-bone,  which  in  Man  is  call’d  the  Ham. 

The  third  is  called  by  the  faid  Author  Seminervofus 
being  partjy  nervous  and  partly  flefhy,  as  the  other  is 
partly  flefhy  and  partly  membranous.  It  has  the  fame 
Origin  with  the  other  two  $  but  defcending  obliquely 
towards  the  inner  part  of  the  Thigh,  it  reaches  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Leg-bone,  into  whofe  inner  Part  it  is  inferred. 

The  fourth  is  called  Gracilis ,  being  ilender  5  it  arifes 
with  a  nervous  beginning,  from  the  middle  of  the  Share- 
bone,  and  defcending  along  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  is 
inferred  near  the  other.  When  thefe  Mufcles  a&  together 
they  draw  the  Leg  dire&ly  backward  h  but  when  they 
afl  fingly,  fome  being  placed  more  outward,  and  fome 
more  inward^  they  then  bend  the  Leg  either  to  this  or 
that  fide. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  is  another  called  ,  ... 
&Toglitceus ,  which  moves  the  Leg  obliquely.  iy  Zf  9  l<*U6w 
This  rifes  broad  and  nervous  from  the  7  7 


me. 


outer  Head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  and  going  obliquely  down 
ttie  Thigh,  is  inferred  in  the  back-part  of  the  upper 
Knob  of  the  I’ihia,  rr 

We  come  now  to  the  Mufcles  which  move  the  lower 
paxt  of  the  Leg  and  Foot^  and  here  it  will  be  necettaty 
to  take  notice,  that  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Leg  is  to 
be  underftood,  that  Space  which  reaches  from  the  Hock 
to  the  great  Pattern  5  which,  Mr.  Snafe  fays,  is  anfwer- 
able  to  the  Inftep  in  Men,  as  the  great  Pattern,  and  lit¬ 
tle  Pattern,  anfwer  to  the  firft  and  fecond  Joints  of  the 

Toes  5  and  the  CofEn-Joint  to  that  whereon  the  Nails  do 
grow. 

.The  Inftep  is  bended  by  two  Mufcles,  to  The  Inftep 
wit,  the  Itihidsus  Anticus^  and  Teronceus  bended  by 
Anti  cits .  The  firft  arifes  fharp  and  flefhy  the  Mufcles. 
from  the  upper  Appendix  of  the  Leg-bone,  cleaving  clofe 
to  it  in  its  defcent,  and  patting  under  the  Griftle  of  the 
Hock,  is  divided  into  two  or  more  Tendons,  that  are  in- 
fated  into  the  fore- fide  of  the  Inftep-bone,  which,  with 
tae  re^  °*  Boot,  it  moves  forward  and  upward. 
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The  fecond  is  called  TerondSilS  Anticus^  tho’  improper 
1  in  a  Horfe,  who  wants  that  Bone  which  in  Man  is 
Jamed  <Per one,  ox  Fibula,  This  takes  its  Origin  from i  the 
S  Appendix  of  the  Tibia,  or  Leg-bone,  and  is  infert- 
Tinto  the  outfide  of  the  Inftep-bone,  which,  with  the  reft 
of  the  Foot,  it  moves  forward  and  fomewhat  outward. 

*  The  Foot  is  aifo  extended  or  drawn  back- 

The  Foot  ex-  Wards  by  three  Mufcies,  the  firft  is 
tended  by  three  Q^flyocnemius  Externals  ^  and  is  that  Mui- 
Mufsles*  cie‘ which,  in  Man,  forms  the  Cali  of  the 

T  eg*  It  takes  its  Rife  from  the  inner  head  of  the  Tmgn- 
bone  and  part  of  it  from  the  outward  head  of  the  fame 
Bone,  and  afterwards  uniting  together  about  the  middle  ot 

the  Leg,  they  there  turn  into  one  ftrong  Tendon,  which  being 
unitedwith  that  of  the  following  Mufcle,  to  wit, the  < Gaf- 
trocnemius  Interims ,  are  both  inferred  into  the  Heei-bunt. 

This  Mufcle  lieth  fomewhat  under  the  former,  anfing 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Leg-bone, 

and  is  inferted  as  aforefaid.  ' 

The  laft  Extender  of  the  Foot  is  called  Ttantans,  or 
the  Mufcle  of  the  Soal  or  Tread  5  it  arifes  flefhy,  round, 
and  ilender,  between  the  former  two,  taking  ««  Ongm 
from  the  back-part  of  the  lower  head  of  the  Thigh-oone, 
and  in  its  defeent  foon  becomes  a  flender  round  Tendon ; 
which,  joining  very  dofely  with  the  Tendons  ot  the  ter¬ 
mer  two,  paifes  down  to  the  Heel-bone,  where  it  leaves 
ihem  and^ proceeds  along  the  back-part  of  the  Inftep-bone, 
and  tlie  two  Pafterns,  terminating  within  the  Foot  ail  over 
the  bottom  of  it,  making  that  part  of  the  Foot  which  lies 
next  under  the  Soal,  and  plainly  appears  when  the  Seal  is 
drawn  out.  The  Tendons  of  thefe  three  Mufcies  joining 
together,  form  that  great  Sinew  called  Magna  Chorda ,  by 

which  the  Butchers  hang  up  their  Meat  ■ 

The  Foot  is  aifo  moved  fomewhat  fide- 
Moved  ft.deways  ways,  to  wit,  inward  and  outward,  by  two 

by  two  Mufcies .  Mufcie5i 

The  firft  is  called  Tibialis  Tofticus ,  having  its  Origin 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  Leg-bone,  and  its  Ufe  being 

to  move  the  Foot  obliquely  inward. 

The  fecond,  called  TerondfUS  Tofticus ,  arifes  from  the 
upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  Leg-bone,  by  a  nervous  and 
if r on ^  Beginning,  and  defending  with  the  Tendon  of  trie 
Terondtus  Antkus ,  on  the  outfide  of  the  Hock,  continuing 
its  Courfe  beyond  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  Foot,  into  wmch 
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it  is  implanted.  This  moves  the  Foot  cohtrary  to  the  for- 
mer,  viz.  obliquely  outward. 

The  Patens  and  Coffin- Joint  are  likewife  bended,  and 
extended  by  their  proper  Mufcles. 

The  Benders  are  in  number  two,  viz.  the  The  Paflerm 
Flexor  Longus ,  and  Flexor  Brevis.  The  tended  by  two. 
firft  arifes  from  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  Leg- 
bone,  and  defcends  on  the  inner  fide  of  the  Hoof,  down 
the  Inftep-bone  and  Patterns,  into  the  Coffin-Joint,  The 
fee  end  takes  its  Origin  from  the  infide  of  the  Heel-bone9 
a  little  below  the  Hock,  and  has  the  fame  Infertion  with 
the  former,  Thefe  bend  the  Patens  and  Coffin-Joint 
backward. 

The  Extenders  are  alfo  two,  the  fir  ft  cal-  And  extended 
led  Ext enf or  Longus ,  and  the  other  Ex-  by  two . 
tenfer  ‘Brevis :  The  one  rifing  from  the  inner  fide  of  the 
Shank,  juft  under  the  Stifle,  is  inferted  into  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  Coffin-Joint.  The  other  rifing  from  the 
fore-part  of  the  Annular  Ligament ,  that  binds  about  the 
Inftep- Joint,  and  defending  under  the  former,  has  the 
fame  Infertion.  Thefe  two  extend  the  Patterns  and  Cof¬ 
fin-Joint,  by  drawing  them  forward. 

T  A  B.  VL  Reprefents  the  hind-part  of  a  Horfe,  with 

his  Mufcles. 

A  A.  the  Cucullaris,  or  Monk's  Hood . 

B.  it  he  Edge  of  the  Deitoides  of  the  thigh . 

C.  the  Glutams  Minor,  or  lejfer  Buttock  Mufcles •' 

DBD.  the  Glutsus  Medius. 

EE.  the  Gluteus  Major,  or  greater  Buttock  Mufcle* 

F.  the  Biceps. 

GG,  the  Seminervofus  of  both  Legs . 

HHH.  the  Li vidus,  or  Pe&inals  of  both  hind  Legs \ 

I.  the  Semimembranofus. 

K.  the  Orbicularis,  or  Orbicular  Mufcle  of  the  Lift * 

L.  Fart  of  the  Longiffimus  Dorfi. 

M.  the  circular  Mufcle  of  the  Nofe . 

N.  the  SphinHer  of  the  Fundament . 

O.  the  Maftoides. 

P.  the  Manforius  of  the  Cheeks . 

Q ;  the  Triangularis. 

R*  the  Complexus,  or  Trigeminus® 

8,  the  Tranfverfalis  Colli, 

T.  the 
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T.  The  Spinatus  Colli. 

V.  The  Vaflus  Externus. 

WW.  The  Gaftrocnemius  Externus, 

X.  The  Peronsus  Anticus. 

X  The  Peronasus  Pofticus. 

f  '  -  '  >  i 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Bones . 

§.  I.  Of  the  Bones  which  frame  and  comp  of e  the  SkuU% 

with  its  Suture* 

The  Skull.  fBT*HE  firft  and  uppermoft  Part  of  the 

Head  is  the  Skull,  called  by  Anatomies 
the  Cranium ,  from  its  office  of  covering  the  Brain  like  a 
-  n  Helmet.  It  is  compofed  of  nine  Bones,  three 

w^ich  are  common  to  it,  and  the  upper 
Jaw  5  which  are  the  Wedge- like  Bone,  the 
Os  jfugale ,  or  the  Yoke-like  Bone,  and  the  Os  Crihri - 
for  me ,  or  Sieve-dike  Bone.  The  other  fix  are  proper  Bones, 
and  make  up  the  Skull  itfelf  $  and  thefe  are  the  Frontal , 
or  Forehead-bone,  the  Occipital^  or  Noil-bone,  the  two 
Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  or  Farietal-bones,  and  the  Temple- 
bones,  within  which  are  contain’d  the  final!  Bones  of  the 
Ear,  which,  with  the  two  Orbicular-b ones,  make  up  the 
Number  of  feventeen  Bones  peculiar  to  the  Skull. 

_  q  The  larger  Bones  are  dijffinguifh’d  by  fe- 

A  veral  Seams,  called  Sutures ,  both  which 

and  the  Bones  are  of  the  fame  number 
in  a  Horfe  as  in  Men,  only  that  they  are  different  in 
Shape  and  Figure. 

Some  of  thefe  Sutures  are  proper  to  the  Skull  alone, 
and  fame  are  common  to  it  and  the  upper  Jaw.  They  are 
alfo  diftingui/h’d  into  thofe  that  are  true,  and  thofe  that 
are  fake  5  fuch  as  are  indented  one  into  another,  being  of 
the  fir  ft  kind  5  and  fuch  as  are  plain  and  linear,  like  two 
Boards  glued  together,  being  accounted  of  the  fecond 
kind,  or  only  falfe  Sutures . 

ittfrupVtifur,'  The  true  Sutures ,  are  three  in  number. 
ItstrueSutum.  ^  prop£r  tQ  ^  skuU  Qnly>  the  C(f 

ronaf  Lajpbdoidal ,  and  Sagittal .  . 
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The  Coronal,  fo  called  becaufe  the  Antients  were  wont  to 
wear  their  Crowns  or  Garlands  on  that  Part.  The  Suture* 
as  in  Men,  fo  likewife  in  a  Horfe,  runs  athwart  the  Skull 
above  the  Forehead,  reaching  on  each  fide  to  the  Temple- 
bones,  and  joining  the  Forehead-bone  to  the  Sinciput* 

The  fecond,  Lambdoides ,  becaufe  of  its  refemblance 
to  the  Greek  Letter  a.  This  is  feated  on  the  hind  part  of 
the  Head,  being  oppoiite  to  the  other,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Occiput ,  and  defcending  above  the  Ear 
fomewhat  higher  than  in  Men.  It  joins  the  Bone  of  the 
Occiput ,  Or  hind  and  under  part  of  the  Skull,  to  the 
Bones  of  the  Sinciput  and  Temples. 

The  third  begins  at  the  middle  of  the  Lambdoidal  Su¬ 
ture,  dividing  the  two  Bones  of  the  Sinciput ,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  Sagittal  Suture  3  but  in  Horfes,  and  many 
other  Quadrupeds,  it  croffes  the  Coronal  Suture,  as  in 
Children,  quite  down  to  the  Nofe.  This  Suture  in  a 
Horfe  is  not  id  much  indent  as  the  other  two,  but  is  in  a 
great  meafure  {-freight  and  linear. 

The  falfe  Sutures  are  in  number  two  3  Its  falfi  8u» 
the  firft  paftes  from  the  Root  of  the  (Pro-  tures* 
ceffus  Mammi  Haris  with  a  circular  Duff,  returning  down 
again  towards  the  Ear,  encompaffing  the  Temple-bone. 

The  fecond  runs  obliquely  downwards,  ariiing  from  the 
top  of  the  former,  and  paffes  to  the  Socket  of  the  Eye,  and 
the  Beginning  of  the  firft  common  Suture. 

The  Sutures  which  are  common  to  the  Thefe  common 
Skull,  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  and  upper  Jaw,  to  the  Skull  and 
are  chiefly  thefe  three  that  follow,  to  wit,  tipper  Jaw* 
the  Frontal,  the  Wedge-like  Suture,  and  the  Cribrofa: 
The  firft  being  that  by  which  the  Procefs  oi  the  Fore¬ 
head  Bone  is  join’d  with  the  firft  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw  5 
the  fecond  that  by  which  the  Wedge-like  Bone  is  join’d 
with  the  firft  Bone  of  the  fame  Jaw  3  and  the  third  that 
Suture,  which  is  common  to  the  Wedge-like  Bone  and  the 
Septum ,  or  Partition  of  the  Nofe. 

The  Sutures  are  of  ufe,  not  only  as  they  Their  Ufe . 
divide  the  Bones  which  compofe  the  Skull, 
but  alfoas  they  afford  a  freelngrefs  and  Egrefs  for  theVeflels 
which  fupply  Life  and  Nourifhment  to  the  Parts  contained 
within  the  Skull,  and  likewife  as  they  give  a  Paifagetothofe 
little  Fibres,  by  which  th zdDura  Mater  is  kept  fufpended; 
And  further,  they  are  of  ufe  in  cafe  the  Skull  fhould  at  any¬ 
time  happen  to  be  broke,  that  any  fuch  Fra&ureor  Fiflure 

might 
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might  not  run  through  the  whole  Skull,  but  be  Hop’d  at  thr 
end  of  the  fra&ured  Bone  $  whereas  if  it  was  not  for  thefe 
Seams,  it  might  with  one  Blow  be  fhiver’d  all  in  pieces 
like  an  earthen  Pot.  But  I  fhall  now  return  to  the  Bones9 
.  '  The  Frontal  or  Forehead  Bone,  which  I 

The  ronta  have  already  taken  notice  of,  as  the  firft  pro™ 

Cavities  &c  Per  ^one  °P  the  Skull,  is  feated  before,  and 

makes  the  fore-part  of  the  Skull.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  its  fore-part  by  the  Coronal  and  firfi  common  Suture^ 
on  the  lides  by  the  Temporal  Bones,  and  on  its  infide  by 
the  Ojfa  Spongiofa ,  or  fpongy  Bones.  Between  its  Lamina 
or  Plates,,  there  is  a  double  Cavity,  from  whence  there  is 
alfo  a  double  Paflfage  into  the  Noftrils,  difiinguifhed  by 
many  bony  Fibres,  and  fmall  Scales,  which  are  encompaUed 
with  a  green  Membrane,  and  contain  a  foft,  medullar,  or 
rather  oily  Subftance.  Thefe  are  proportionably  larger  in 
a  Horfe  than  in  a  Man,  and  have  various  Ufes  afcribed  to 
them,  being  thought  by  fome  to  affift  in  the  Office  of 
Smelling,  by  intangling  the  odoriferous  Air  5  by  fome,  to 
promote  the  Shrilnefs  of  the  Voice  5  and  by  others,  to  be 
a  Receptacle  for  fome  Portion  of  the  excrementitious 
Matter,  which  is  feparated  from  thofe  Parts. 

Befides  thefe  Cavities,  there  is  a  Sinus  or  Ben  on  each 
fide,  called  the  Frontal  Sinus's ,  compos’d  of  a  double  Scale  5 
one  making  the  upper  part  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and 
the  other  forming  the  Cavity  above  the  Eyes,  on  either 
fide,  which  is  not  very  plain,  having  only  Infcriptions  an- 
fwerable  to  the  winding  Convolutions  of  the  Brain.  This 
Bone  has  alfo  two  Holes,  which  go  to  the  Orbit  of  the 
Eye,  whereby  the  firfi:  Branch  of  the  Nerve  of  the  fifth 
Conjugation  goeth  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Forehead.  It  has 
likewife  four  Procefies,  two  of  which  are  feated  at  the 
greater  Corner  of  the  Eye,  and  the  other  two  at  its  iefier 
Corner,  helping  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  Orbit. 

ThP  The  ^ones  °f the  Sinciput  are  next  to  the 

p  0  Frontal,  being  joined  to  it  by  the  Coronal 
Suture,  and  behind  to  the  Occipital  Bone  by  the  LambdoF 
cal  Suture,  on  each  fide,  to  the  Temple-Bones,  by  the  Su~ 
tur ce  Squammofte ,  or  fcaly  Sutures,  and  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sutures  to  the  Wedge-like  Bone.  They  are  alfo  join* 
ed  one  to  the  other,  by  the  Sagittal ,  or  Arrow-like  Suture. 

Their  Figure  is  fomewhat  fquare,  and  though  their  Sub- 
fiance  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  other  Bones  of  the  Skull 
yet  they  are  alfo  made  up  of  two  Lamimc^  excepting  where 

they 
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they  joined  to  the  Temple- bones.  They  are  fmooth 
oo  their  outfide,  but  inwardly  uneven,  having  feveral  Ca¬ 
vities  to  which  the:  ‘Dura  Mater  adheres,  by  the  fides  of 
the  Sagittal  Suture  •  as  aifo  feveral  long  and  winding  In- 
lcri prions,  or  Furrows,  form’d  by  the  Branches  of  the  7/2- 
iernal  Jugulars,  in  their  padage  to  the  Brain.  Thefe 
Bones  have  alfo  feveral  Perforations  5  forne  of  which  go 
quite  through,  others  piercing  only  the  upper  Table,  for 
the  entrance  of  thofe  Veflels  which  run  between  its  Plates. 

1  heO^/^/V^/}orNoll-bone,  which  makes 
the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  the  Head  and  The 
middle  of  the  Bafis  of  the  Skull,  is  the  mthitsParts° 
Famed  of  all  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  excepting  the  Os  De- 
trofiim  of  the  Temple-bones,  being  very  thick  at  bottom, 
where  the  two  Sinus's  of  the  Dura  Mater  are  joined! 
At  tae  fides  of  the  great  Perforation,  through  which  the 
Spinal  Marrow  defcends,  it  is  fomewhat  thin  $  but  that 
its  thinnefs  might  be  no  prejudice  to  it,  it  is  drengthen’d 
by  a  large  Prominence,  which  afcends  from  the  faid 
Feneration  quite  to  its  upper  part.  By  this  Prominence 

the  two  Protuberances  of  the  Cerebellum  are  aifo  didin- 
guimed. 

1  Bone  is  in  a  Horie  five- corner’d,  and  has  feveral 
Chanels,  or  Sinus  s ,  two  of  which,  being  pretty  large, 
icLeye  the  Protuberances  or  Bundlings  of  the  Cerebellum , 
or  -^ftet~hrain  $  others  receive  fomeof  the  Convolutions  of 
tne  Biain  itfelf,  and  lome,  the  two  Sinus's  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  that  they  might  not  be  compreded  or  hurt  for 
want  or  a  proper  Cavity  to  lie  in. 

it  has  alio  divers  Precedes,  four  of  which,  being  covered 
with  a  fmooth  Gridle,  are  received  into  the  Sinus's  of  the 
nrft  Vertebra  oi  the  Neck  5  but  that  which  goes  between 
tne  Protuberances  of  the  Cerebellum ,  is  the  mod  confider- 
able.  It  is  perforated  in  five  places,  for  the  padage  of  fe- 
Y2®6',  befides  the  large  Hole  through  which  the 
Medulla  goes  into  the  Spine  of  the  Neck. 

Thelad  of  the  proper  Bones  of  the  Skull,  The  Temple - 
are  tne  1  emple-bones,  which  are  feated  on  home,  vsith 
each  fide  of  the  Head,  reaching  to  the  bot-  r^rProceflcs 
tom  of  the  Ears.  Their  Figure  is  on  their  and  Sinus’s, 
upper  fides  femicircular,  but  below  they  are  rugged  and 
unequal,  like  a  Pvock  ;  from  whence,  and  from  their  hard- 
nds,  the  Temple-bone  has  aifo  obtained  the  Name  of  Os 
Jteirojim .  Thefe  Bones  are  very  thick  at  their  bottom, 

O  but 
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but  grow  extremely  thin  upwards,  lying  like  two  Scales  on 
the  lower  edge  of  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput . 

They  have  each  of  them  two  Sinus's,  theoutermolt  be- 
in*  the  larged,  is  lined  with  a  Griftle,  and  receives  the  longer 
Procefs  of  the  lower  Jaw.  The  other,  or  inward  Cavity,  is 
common  to  the  Temple-bone  and  Noil-bone.  1  here  are 
alfo  four  Precedes  belonging  to  each  Temple-bone,  viz.  mat 
which  in  Man  is  called  the  Froceffus  Styloides,  or  Pen-like 
procefs,  though  improperly  in  a  Horfe,  it  being  but  jhort. 

The  next  is  called  the  f Procejfus  Mammillans,  being 
fomewbat  fhap’d  like  a  Nipple.  The  third  pafilng  forwards 
from  the  Hole  of  the  Ear  to  the  Protuberance  of  the  iirit 
Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  being  joined  to  the  laft,  forms 
the  Os  Jugals,  or  Yoke-bone.  The  fourth  is  the 5 rrccejfiis 
tpetrofiis ,  or  hard  and  uneven  part  of  the  Temple-bone  5 
this,  being  internal,  jets  out  a  pretty  way  into  the  irnide 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Skull,  within  which  there  are  two  Per¬ 
forations  3  one  to  give  a  Pafifage  for  an  Artery,  another  tor 
the  Auditory  Nerve,  into  the  inner  Cavities  of  the  Ear,  to 
wit,  the  Tympanum,  Labyrinth ,  and  Cochlea . 

This  Proceis  has  alfo  on  its  outiide  three  Perforations,  or 
Holes  5  the  firft  called  the  Meatus  Audit orius ,  or  Auditory 
p adage :  The  fecond  is  that  thro’  which  the  Jugular  Vein 
enters  into  the  inner  Cavities  *  The  third  is  feated  between 
the  Mammillary  and  Styloid  Precedes,  ending  in  that  Pal- 
fage  that  goes  from  the  Ear  to  the  Mouth.  As  to  tne  h*.tiw 
Bones  that  are  contained  in  the  Cavities  of  this  procefs,  viz. 
the  Incus ,  Malleus ,  Stapes ,  and  Os  Orbiculare ,  which, __ 
with  thofe  already  deferib’d,  makeup  the  whole  Number  ot 
the  Bones  proper  to  the  Skull  3  having  taken  notice  of  them 
already  in  another  place,  I  fhall  therefore  pais  on  -to  thole 
which  are  common  to  the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw  3  and  mete  ^ 
are  in  number  three,  namely,  the  Os  Sphenoidespt  Wedge ~ 
like  Bone,  the  Sieve-like  Bone,  and  the  foke-iike  Bone. 

„  ,  ...  The  Wedge- like  Bone  is  fo  called  from 

The  Wsdge-hke  -tg  being  placej  j^e  a  Wedge  between  the 

one’  Bones  of  the  Skull  and  the  upper  Jaw  3  it 

is  joined  before  to  the  Frontal-bone ,  and  behind  to  the 
Occipital ,  its  lides  to  part  of  the  Fetrofum  above,  and  be¬ 
low  to  fome  of  the  Bones  of  the  upper  Jaw  and  Palate.  ^ 

It  has  feveral  Precedes, fome  external,  and  fome  internal  3 
as  alfo  divers  Cavities,  two  of  which  are  common  to  it  and 
the  Temple-bones,  and  the  Bones  of  the  Sinciput,  Its  Holes 

are  about  feven  on  each  fide  3  one  of  which  gives  a  Paflage 

to 
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to  the  Optick  Nerve,  the  reft  are  penetrated,  fome  by  one* 
and  fome  by  feveral  Parts  of  Nerves  5  others  by  the  Carotid 
Arteries  and  Jugular  Veins  5  and  again,  others  both  by 
Nerves  and  Biood-veftels. 

The  Os  Cribriforme  is  the  next  Bone  The  Os  Cri- 
common  to  the  Head  and  upper  Jaw,  and  is  briforme,  or 
fo  called  from  its  innumerable  little  Holes,  Sieve-likeBone* 
which  make  it  like  a  Sieve.  It  is  ft tua ted  in  the  fore  and 
under  ftde  of  the  Skull,  between  and  a  little  below  the 
Sockets  of  the  Eyes,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Noftriis, 

'  and  is  joined  by  an  even  Line  to  the  Forehead-bone,  the 

fecond  of  the  upper  Jaw,  and  the  Wedge-like  Bone. 

It  is  made  of  four  Parts,  viz.  the  Crifia  Gallic  or 
Cock’s-comb,  to  whofe  fharp  Appendix  the  Falx  adheres. 
The  fecond  Part  is  that  which  is  perforated,  and  makes  up 
the  greateft  Portion  of  it.  The  third  is  only  a  Procefs  of 
its  under  ftde,  by  which  the  Noftrils  are  divided ;  And 
the  fourth  is  called  the  Os  Spongiofum  $  its  Cavities  being 
filled  with  a  fpongy  fort  of  Flefti.  This  Bone  helps  to 
make  up  the  Corner  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  through 
its  Holes  gives  a  Paffage  to  the  innumerable  Fibrillee  of 
the  Auditory  Nerves. 

The  laft  is  the  Jugale ,  or  Yoke-like  Bone,  q§  Jugaie, 
andiscompofed  of  two  Bones  5  one  of  which 
is  a  Procefs  of  the  Temple-bone,  and  the  other  a  Procefs, 
of  the  firft  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  forming  the  lower  ftde 
o  f  the  lefler  and  outer  Corner  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye® 

5.  II.  Of  the  Jaw-bones  a7id  Teeth ,  together  with  the 
OsHyoides,  or  Bone  of  the  Tongue . 

Befides  the  Bones  which  are  common  to  tones' 

the  Skull  and  upper  Jaw,  there  are  twelve,  proper  to  the 
viz.  ftx  on  each  ftde,  which  are  proper  to  upper  Jaw. .viz* 
the  upper  Jaw  alone,  and  are  thofe  which 
frame  the  lower  ftde  of  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  the  Nofe, 
Cheeks,  and  Roof  of  the  Mouth. 

The  firft  is  called  Zygomaticum ,  becaufe  ihe  p^  2y« 
its  Procefs  makes  up  a  part  of  the  Os  Jugale :  gomaticum, 
it  compotes  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  with  its  fellow. 
Corner  of  the  Eye. 

The  next  is  feared  in  the  inner  Corner  of  Tr  rprn„j 
the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  is  called  Lacbry-  Lachrym’ale. 
male,  becaufe  it  has  in  it  a  Cavity  which  con¬ 
tains  the  Lachrymal  Gland,  This  Bone  has  alfb  a  Psrfora- 
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tion  into  the  Noftril,  through  which  a  Nerve  of  the  fifth 
Vair  caffes  to  the  inner  Membrane  of  the  Nole. 

‘  The  third  is  feated  in  the  inner  fide  ot 

The  third.  tke  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  is  continued  with 
the  fungous  Bones  of  the  Noftrils.  This  Bone  is  joined  to 
four  Bones,  viz.  to  the  Forehead  Bone,  to  the  Wedge-like 
Bone,  to  the  laft  defcribed,  and  the  next  following,  and 

is  not  diftinguifh’d  by  any  peculiar  Name. 

The  fourth  is  called  the  Os  Jlfald?)  or 
Ihe  fourth ,  Os  Cheek-bone.  This  Bone  compofes  the  great- 
Msl®’  part  0f  the  Cheek,  as  alfo  of  the  Palate  5 

and  moreover  contains  all  the  upper  Teeth  in  its  ieuer  Ca¬ 
verns.  It  is  much  the  largeft  of  all  the  Bones  of  tne  upper 
laW  and  is  circumfcribed  with  divers  Sutures,  being  joined 
above  to  the  Frontal  Bone  on  the  fide  next  the  Nofe,  below 
to  the  Wedge-like  Bone,  and  the  Bone  of  the  Palate  of  the 
Mouth,  before  to  the  Lachrymal  Bone,  and  one  of  thole 
Bones  that  make  the  upper  part  of  the  Nofe,  as  alfo  to  the 
Cheek-bone  on  the  other  fide.  It  has  alto  three  Perfora¬ 
tions  two  of  which  are  under  the  Orbit  ot  the  Eye,  for  tne 
paffage  of  two  Branches  of  the  Nerves  that  are  oeftowed 
on  the  Face  *  and  the  third,  for  thepaflage  of  a  V ein  and 
Artery,  which  go  to  the  Noftrils.  This  Bone  has  likewife  a 
great  Den  or  Cavern  on  each  fide,  in  that  prominent  Part, 
which  ftands  out  under  the  Orbit  of  the  Eye,  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  Nofe  3  when  there  happens  to  be  Matter  pent  up 
in  this  Cavity,  it  occafions  intolerable  Pain,  by  reaion  of  a 
very  fine  and  fenfible  Membrane,  which  lines  its  infide. 

The  fifth  Bone  of  the  upper  Jaw,  with  its 
The fifth; which  Companion,  makes  up  the  bony  Prominence 
■makes  the  Pro*  ^  ^  Nope>  |t  js  hard  and  folid,  and  is 
vmnence  of  t  e  perforate(j  jn  feveral  places,  tor  the  i'afiage 
y0je°  of  Nerves  and  Blood-veftels.  It  is  joined 

above  to  the  internal  Procefs  of  the  Frontal  Bone  :  Its 
fides  adhere  to  the  firft  and  fourth  Bone  of  this  jaw,  in  the 
middle  to  its  Companion,  and  underneath  to  the  Griftles 
that  make  the  lower  part  of  the  Nofe. 

The  laft  is  that  Bone  which,  with  its  Com¬ 
panion,  frames  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth :  It  is 
broad,  thin,  and  folid,  but  fomewhat  rough 
and  uneven  at  that  end  where  it  refembles  a 
Semi-circle.  It  is  joined  behind  to  the  Wing¬ 
like  Proceftes  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone  $  and  on  the  infide  to 

the  Partition  of  the  Noftrils,  It  is  alfo  joined  to  the  Cheek¬ 
bone, 


The  laft ,  with 
its  Companion , 
frame  the  Roof 
of  the  Mouth . 
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bone,  and  to  its  back-part.  It  has  Jikewife  two  Perfora¬ 
tions,  one  on  either  fide,  which  have  Communication 
with  the  two  Holes  of  the  Wedge-like  Bone. 

The  lo wer J aw, which  makes  thelower  part  The  lower  Jawf 
of  the  Capacity  of  the  Mouth,  comes  next  with  its  parts, 
to  be  treated  of.  This  differs  from  the  former,  in  that  it 
is  moveable,  whereas  the  other  is  not.  At  both  ends  of  it 
there  are  two  ProceflTes,  the  foremoft  of  which  running  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  a  broad  Bails  growing  fharp,  ends  in  a 
Cone  or  Point.  It  is  this  Point  that  receives  the  Tendon  of 
the  Temporal  Mufcle  5  from  whence  it  is,  that  a  Luxation 
of  the  lower  Jaw  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  fpeedily  reduc’dL 

The  other,  which  is  the  backward  Procefs,  is  call’d  Ar¬ 
ticular  is  5  having  a  Neck  and  a  longifh  Head  covered  with, 
a  Griftle,  by  which  it  is  receiv’d  and  articulated  into  the  Sinus 
of  the  Os  *P etrof wny  and  it  is  flrongly  knit  thereto  by  a  mem¬ 
branous  Ligament.  It  hath,  at  the  fides  of  thofe  Procefiess 
fmall,  fhallow  Cavities,  for  the  lodgment  of  its  Mufcles® 
Towards  its  back-part  it  hath  a  Cavity  within  it,  which  con- 
tains  a  marrowy  J uice  for  its  Nourifhment.  It  has  alfo  four 
Perforations  or  Holes,  whereof  two  are  at  the  Roots  of  the 
procefies,  by  which  a  Vein  and  Artery,  as  alfo  a  Branch  of 
the  fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  do  pafs  to  the  Teeth.  The  other 
two  are  in  its  fore-part,  giving  way  to  two  Twigs  of  the 
Paid  Branch,  which  go  out  to  the  lower  Lip. 

But  the  lower  and  upper  f  jaw  have  Sockets  for  the 
Teeth  to  Hand  in,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  Depth,  have 
been  called  Alveoli:  When  any  of  the  Teeth  fall  out,  as 
the  Foal-teeth ,  &c.  thefe  Pits  foon  become  obliterated, 
and  the  Jaw  grows  fmooth. 

The  Teeth  are  of  a  Subftance  harder  than  xhe  Teeth . 
any  of  the  other  Bones,  which  is  abfqlutely 
neceffary,  confidering  their  Office  is  to  break  and  cut  all 
the  Aliment.  That  part  of  them  which  Hands  out  above 
the  Gums,  is  fmooth,  and  free  from  any  Covering,  but  all 
within  the  Sockets  of  the  Jaws  is  more  rough,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  Membrane  of  exquifite  Senfe.  Thofe  which 
are  called  Grinders ,  have  a  manifeH  Cavity  within  then\ 
but  the  Fore-teeth  and  Dog-teeth  have  but  very  obfcure 
ones.  By  the  fmall  Holes  which  are  difcernable  in  the 
Roots  of  the  Teeth,  is  conveyed  into  thefe  Cavities  a  capil¬ 
lary  Branch  of  an  Artery  from  the  Carotids^  a  fmall  Vein 
from  the  Jugular j,  and  a  Twig  of  a  Nerve  from  the  fifth 
Pair  j  which  being  expanded  through  the  thin  Membrane 

G  3  '  that 
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that  inverts  thefaid  Cavity,  is  partly  the  Occarton  of  that 
exquirt  te  Pain  which  is  felt  in  the  Tooth-ach.  Thefe  Vef~ 
fels  beforemention’d,  namely,  the  Vein,  Artery,  and 
Herve,  are  inclofed  in  one  common  Capfula ,  or  Sheath* 
when  they  enter  the  Jaw,  and  running  along  a  proper 
Chanel  under  the  Roots  of  the  Teeth,  fend  off  to  each  of 
them,  in  their  Paffage,  thofe  fmall  Twigs  aforefaid. 

Though  the  Teeth  of  Horfes  are  differently  rttua  ted  from 
thofe  in  Men,  and  are  alfo  more  numerous,  yet  as  to  their 
Offices,  they  admit  of  the  fame  Divirton,  and  are  of  three 
Kinds »  namely,  the  tncifores ,  Gemini,  and  Mot  ares. 

T  .r  The  Incifores,  Cutters  or  Shredders,  are 

■  Hwi  ores,  thofe  we  call  the  Fore-teeth,  being  feated  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  Jaw.  They  are  broad  and  fharp- 
edgsd,  the  better  to  crop  and  bite  off  the  Grafs  :  They 
are  in  number  twelve  5  fix  on  each  Jaw,  Thefe  have  but 
one  Root,  or  Fang. 

*  r  .  .  The  next  are  the  Gemini ,  qr  Dog-teeth* 

"  e  amn1,  which  in  Horfes  are  called  the  TuJZ?es$  and 
are  of  ufe  to  break  whatever  is  too  hard  for  the  Fore-teeth 
to  cut  or  .(hear  afunder.  Thefe  have  alfo  but  one  Fang* 
and  are  feldom  to  be  found  in  Mares. 

,  M  ^  Thofe  of  the  third  Rank  are  the  double 

■ '  e  0  aresb  Teeth,  and  are  named  Mol  ares,  or  Grinders* 
becaufe  they  grind  the  Food  like  a  Milrtone  ;  They  are  in 
number  twenty-four,  twelve  on  each  Jaw  5  their  Seat  is 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  Mouth,  being  inviron’d  on  their 
outrtde  by  the  Cheeks,  to  prevent  the  Food  falling  out  of 
the  Mouth  while  it  is  a  grinding.  Thefe  have  fever  a! 
Afperities  on  their  upper  part,  by  which  means  they  are 
render’d  more  rtt  for  their  peculiar  Ufe. 

r  ?  ...  The  two  foremort  of  thefe  Teeth,  which  1 

®anc^  116x1  lliie  Turtles,  are  thofe  by  which  a  1 
nlrfe^kmwn  Horfe  may  be  known  to  be  under  feven Tears 
[  J  old,  having  till  then  feveral  thin  Shells,  or 

Scales  growing  round  the  outrtde  of  the  top  of  them,  forming 
a  hollow  in  the  middle.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
nearer  a  Horfe  comes  to  that  Age,  the  more  thoie  Edges  are 
worn  down,  till  at  laft  they  become  even  with  the  reit  5  fo 
that  the  Age  of  a  Horfe  is  no  more  to  be  known  by  that  Sign. 

The  feveral  Periods  of  a  Horfe’s  Age,  while  only  a  Colt, 
are  alfo  dirtinguifhable  by  the  Fore-teeth  3  but  thefe  Things 
being  Efficiently  known  by  every  one  who  has  been  ufe cf 
among  Horfes,  l  rtiall  therefore  proceed  to  the  Bone  of  the 
Tongue,  ’  That 
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That  Bone  is  called  Hyoides ,  from  its  The  Os  Hyoi® 
in  ape,  being  like  the  Greek  Letter  *  ( Yffi-  de$,  or  Bone  of 
Ion),  It  is  feated  at  the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  the  Tongue . 
being  the  Foundation  or  Supporter  of  it.  It  is  made  up 
of  three  Bones,  the  middlemoft  being  gibbous  outwards, 
but  inwards  feme  what  hollow :  The  other  two  are  call’d 
its  Comna,  or  Horns,  and  are  all  ty’d  to  the  adjacent  Parts 
by  a  Subflance  which  is  partly  nervous,  and  partly  flefhy. 

This  little  Bone  is  of  great  ufe$  all  the  Mufcles  that 
move  the  Tongue  being  either  inferted  into  it,  or  taking 
their  Origin  from  it.  It  alfo  gives  Rife  to  fome  of  thole 
Mufcles  that  move  th t  Larynx,  or  Throttle,  and  is  a  red¬ 
ing  Place  to  the  Epiglottis ,  or  Throat-flap,  when  it  is 
lifted  up  in  breathing. 

III.  Of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck . 

The  Neck  is  made  up  of  feven  Vertebra,  The  Vertebra 
4jr  Rack-bones,  reckoning  from  the  Head  of  the  Neck . 
downward,  that  next  the  Head  being  the  flrdj  they  have 
each  of  them  a  large  Cavity,  to  give  way  to  the  Spinal 
Marrow  :  And  befldes  this  large  Hole,  which  they  have 
in  common  with  all  the  other  Vertebra,  they  have  each 
two  fmall  Perforations  in  their  tranfverfe  Procefles,  thro5’ 
which  the  Cervical  Veins  and  Arteries  do  pafs  to  the  Head  5 
and  between  their  Joinings  there  is  a  third  found,  partly 
out  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  Vertebra ,  and  partly 
out  of  the  upper  fide  of  each  lower  Vertebra ,  by  which 
the  Nerves  pafs  outward  from  the  Spinal  Marrow, 

The  firft  of  thefe  Bones,  in  a  human  The  firft  is  c$U 
Skeleton,  is  called  Atlas ,  becaufe  the  Head  led  the  Atlas, 
is  articulated  to  it,  and,  as  it  were,  fupported  by  it  •  and 
may  therefore  retain  the  fame  Name  in  a  Horfe.  Its  Body 
is  (lender,  but  more  folid  than  the  tips  of  its  Procefles, 
which  are  porous  and  open  $  inftead  of  its  hinder  Spine  or 
Procefs,  it  has  only  a  femicircular  Prominence  jetting  out, 
left  the  larger  {freight  Pair  of  Mufcles,  which  pafs  over  it, 
fliGuld  he  hurt  in  bending  the  Head  forwards  $  but  it  has 
all  its  other  Procefles  in  common  with  the  reft.  On  the 
fore-fide  of  its  great  Foramen  inwards,  it  has  a  fmall  Socket 
fomewhat  femicircular, and  lin’d  with  a  Cartilage,  to  receive 
the  Tooth-like  Procefs  of  the  fecond  Vertebra. 

The  fecond  Vertebra  is  becaufe  of  this  The  fecond, 
Procefs  called  Dent  at  a  5  it  is  an  Appendix,  Dentata* 

G  4  which 
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which  fprings  from  between  its  two  defcending  Precedes, 
long  and  round,  its  Head  refembling  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dog-  tooth  in  Man,  or  the  Tufh  in  a  Horfe.  It  is  alfo  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Cartilage  on  that  part  which  is  received  into 
the  forefaid  Sinus  of  the  drd  Vertebra  5  upon  it  the 
Head  turns  round,  as  upon  a  Hinge.  The  Bafis  of  this 
Tooth-like  Appendage  is  encompaffed  with  a  Ligament 
that  knits  it  to  the  Occiput .  This  and  the  following  Ver¬ 
tebra  have  Spines,  or  hinder  Precedes,  each  of  which  are 
divided  into  two,  for  the  better  Connexion  of  the  Liga¬ 
ments  and  Mufcles  to  them  *  and  are,  in.  every  refpefl, 
like  the  fecond,  fave  only  that  their  lateral  Precedes  are 
larger,  and  divided  as  well  as  the  hinder. 

§•  IV.  Of  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Sack  and  Loins ,  as  alfo 
of  the  Sreaft-bone ,  Collar-Sones ,  and  Ribs . 

Thofe  of  the  The  Back  is  made  up  of  feventeen  Verte - 
Bmk  and  Loins*  brce}  or  Rack-bones,  which  are>  feme  what 
different,  both  in  their  Bodies  and  Procedes, 
from  thole  of  the  Neck,  the  lad  being  longer  and  more 
flat  on  their  infide,  that  the  Gullet  might  reff  more  fecure- 
ly  on  them  5  and  as  for  their  Procedes,  thoJ  they  are  equal 
in  number,  viz.  two  tending  obliquely  upwards,  and  two 
tending  obliquely  downwards,  two  tranfverfe,  or  lateral 
ones,  and  one  acute  hinder  one,  called  the  Spine  j  yet  thole 
which  are  now  to  be  deferib’d,  have  their  Spines,  or  hin¬ 
der  Procedes  fin gle,  and  not  divided,  and  their  lateral  ones 
more  fhort  and  blunt*  and  inftead  of  the  Holes  which 
ato  in  thofe  of  the  Neck,  have  only  a  /hallow  Cavity,  into 
which  the  Ribs  are  articulated. 

Neither  are  the  Bodies  of  the/e  Vertebra  of  ftich  a  firm 
and  folid  Make  as  thofe  of  the  Neck,  tho}  they  are  more 
oulky  •  beiides  that  they  are  full  of  fmall  Perforations, 
for  the  Admidion  of  Blood-  vedels  ro  the  Spinal  Marrow* 
and  have  each  two  Holes  at  their  Joinings,  for  the  E^refs 
of  the  Nerves  which  proceed  from  thence. 

I  hey  have  alfo  on  each  fide  a  Sinus ,  or  Cavity,  for  the 
Inarticulation  of  the  head  of  the  Rib,  which  Sinus's  are 
wanting  in  thofe  of  the  Neck,  having  no  Communication 
with  any  other  but  among  themfelves. 

I  he  tranfverfe  Procedes  of  two  or  three  of  the  lowed 
of  thefe  Rack-bones  grow  gradually  fhorter,  and  their 
^j.incs  more  blunt  and  even,  declining  not  fo  much  down¬ 
wards 
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wards  as  thofe  more  forwards.  As  for  the  great  Perfora¬ 
tion  in  their  middle,  it  is  proportionable  to  their  fize,  and 
the  Marrow  contain’d  within  it. 

The  Vertebrae  of  the  Loins,  which  compofe  the  third 
part  of  the  Spine,  come  next  to  be  confider’d.  They  are 
m  Number  feven  5  and  are  bigger  than  any  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  $  their  hind  Proceffes,  or  Spines,  grow  fhorter,  but 
are  broader  and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Back,  fo me¬ 
ws  at  bending  upwards,  asmoft  of  the  other  decline  down¬ 
wards  5  but  as  to  their  internal  Procefles,  they  exceed  thofe 
of  the  Back  in  length :  They  are  joined  one  to  another  by 
a  clammy  Gridle,  as  alfo  the  uppermod  of  them  to  the 
lad  of  the  Back,  and  the  lowed  to  the  fird  of  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum,  by  the  fame  kind  of  Articulation.  Thefe  have  alfo 
feverai  Perforations,  for  the  Ingrefs  and  Egrefs  of  Nerves 
and  Blood-ve ffels,  as  alfo  a  large  Cavity  in  each  for  the 
Spinal  Marrow. 

Dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  upper  Vertebrae  Sternum* 
of  the  Back,  is  feated  the  Sternum ,or  Bread-  Breajt-fone* 

bone,  which  is  very  different  in  a  Horfe  from 
what  it  is  in  a  Man,  being,  in  all  human  Skeletons,  fiat 
in  its  outfide,  and  pretty  dreight  *  whereas  in  our  prefent 
Subjecl,  it  is  not  only  fomewhat  arched,  but  in  its  middle 
is  prominent  and  /harp,  like  the  Keel  of  a  Ship,  being 
alfo  hollow  on  its  inlide.  This  Bone  in  Foals,  as  in  Chil¬ 
dren,  feems  to  be  made  up  of  divers  Cartilages,  which  in 
time  become  fo  united,  as  to  leave  no  Marks  of  their  ever 
having  been  divided. 

In  its  upper  part  it  is  pointed  and  fharp,  whereas  its 
lower  part  is  fomewhat  blunt  and  obtufe,  terminating  in 
a  Gridle  called  the  Cartilage  Enfiformis ,  or  Sword-like 
Gridle.  Its  Ufe  is  to  ferve  as  a  Safeguard  to  the  Bread, 
as  alfo  for  the  Articulation  of  the  Collar-bones  5  and  the 
nine  uppermod  Ribs  having  on  each  fide  nine  little  Sinus' s% 
or  Cavities,  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Collar-bones,  which  are  the  fird  that  T&Clavieul®, 
are  united  to  the  Bread-bone,  are  in  number  CoUar-h<met» 
two,  one  on  each  fide  5  they  are  called  Claviculae ,  either 
becaufe  theyrefemble  the  antient  Keys, which  were  in  fhape 
like  an  Italian  fy  or  becaufe  they  lock  up  and  clofe  the 
Ched  :  Their  heads  are  fpongy  and  open,  but  their  mid¬ 
dle  fomewhat  thin  and  flat,  and  fomewhat  more  folid  $  by 
one  end  they  are  joined  to  the  top  of  the  Bread-bone, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  fitd  Rack-bone  of  the  Back?  dif- 
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fering  from  tbofe  in  Man,  which  are  joined  with  the 
Shoulder.  They  help  to  fupport  the  Shoulder-blades,  and 
keep  them  from  Aiding  forward  upon  the  Breaft-bone  and 
Shoulder-bones,  which,  upon  a  Fradure,  or  Diflocation  of 
diefe  Bones,  frequently  happens. 

rheRihs  TText  tke  Collar-bones  are  feated  the 

Ribs.  They  are  in  all  thirty-four,  viz.  fe- 
venteen  on  each  fide.  Their  Subfiance  is  partly  bony,  and 
partly  cartilaginous.  The  nine  uppermoil  are  called  the 
true  Ribs,  becaufe  each,  with  its  fellow,  makes  a  kind  of 
Circle,  being  joined  together  by  the  Mediation  of  the  Rack- 
bones  of  the  Back  behind,  and  the  Breaft-bohe  before  ^ 
each  Rib  has  two  Knobs,  one  of  which  is  receiv'd  into  the 
Sinus  of  the  Body  of  the  Vertebra ,  and  the  Idler  Knob 
into  tha  t  of  the  tranfverfe  Procefs  5  they  are  in  like  manner 
joined  to  the  Breafl-bone,  their  Cartilages  ending  in  little 
Heads,  which  are  received  into  its  fmooth  Sinus's, 

^  The  eight  lowermoft  are  call'd  the  Baffard-ribs,  becaufe 
they  don't  circumfcribe  the  Body,  as  the  uppermofl  do  by 
Aeir  twofold  Articulation  into  the  Rack  bone,  and 
Breaft-bone.  They  are  of  a  more  foft  and  pliable  Sub- 
itance  than  the  true  Ribs,  and  the  nearer  they  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  Loins,  they  grow  /Hotter,  leaving  an  open  Space 
.or  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  which  might  have  eafily  been 
iiutt  by  them,  as  often  as  diftended  with  Meat  and  Water. 

They  are  all  rough  and  uneven  on  their  outfide,  efpeciab 
iy  towards  the  Back,  that  the  Ligaments,  by  which  they 
are  tied  to  the  Rack-bones,  might  take  the  firmer  hold  ; 
but  on  their  infide  they  are  fmooth,  and  cover'd  with  the 
tPleurOy  left  they  fhoiild  hurt  the  Lungs,  and  the  other 
Farts  that  oear  againft  them.  They  are  alfb  narrow  and 
thick  towards  the  Back,  but  broader  and  flatter  towards 
the  Breath,  and  are  furrowed  on  the  lower  part  of  tlieir 
iniide  in  which  feme  Blood-veffels  and  a  Nerve  are  con- 
duded.  .They  are  a  Defence  to  the  Bowels  within  the 
Rreaft,  and  likewife  to  thofe  in  the  lower  Belly. 

§«  V.  Of  the  'Blade-bone,  the  Shoulder-bone ,  and  the 
B  ones  of  the  fore  Leg  and  Foot . 

The  Blade-hone,  The  Blade-bone,  or  Shoulder-blade  is 

feate^  like1a  TarSet  upon  the  fide  of  the 
true  Ribs,  reach  mg  from  the  Vertebrae  of  the  Back  almofl 

to  the  Collar-bone.  On  its  iftfide  it  is  fomewhat  concave 

and 
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and  hollow,  but  arched  on  its  outfide  :  It  is  joined  to  no 
Bone  but  by  its  lower  end,  where  it  has  a  Cup  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  round  head  of  the  Shoulder-bone  :  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  knit  to  feveral  Parts  by  the  Mufcles  which  are  inferr¬ 
ed  into  it,  or  take  their  Origin  from  it.  It  has  three  Pro¬ 
teges,  the  firft  is  that  part  which  forms  its  Neck  5  the  fe- 
eond'is  extended  along  the  middle  of  its  outfide,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  its  Spine.  The  third  is  towards  its  lower  and  infide, 
and  from  the  refemblance  it  has  to  an  Anchor,  is  called 
Anchoroides ,  or  its  Anchor-like  Procefs. 

It  has  alfo  about  its  Neck  five  Appendages, three  of  which 
afford  an  Original  to  fome  Mufcles,  and  from  the  other 
two  arife  the  Ligaments  by  which  the  head  of  the  Shoul¬ 
der-bone  is  tied  into  its  Cup.  Round  its  brim  there  is  a 
thick  Griftle,  which  not  only  makes  its  Cavity  the  deeper, 
that  the  head  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  which  is  joined  into 
at,  fhould  not  fo  eafily  flip  out,  but  alfo  facilitates  its  Motion. 

The  Shoulder-bone  has  two  Heads,  the 
uppermoft  inferted  into  the  Cup  of  the  ri>  „  sfMt. 
Blade-bone,  and  the  lowermoft  joined  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Cubit  ^  or  Leg-bone. 

The  uppermoft  Head  is  large  and  orbicular,  covered 
with  a  Griftle,  and  is,  at  firft,  only  an  Appendix  to  the 
Cubit :  but,  in  time,  becomes  a  Procefs  of  the  Bone  itfelf  5 
on  the  outfide  of  this  orbicular  Head  there  are  two  lefter 
Prominencies,  into  which  two  Ligaments  are  inferted  5  and 
on  its  infide  there  is  a  Cavity,  out  of  which  arifes  the 
ftrong  Ligament  that  ties  it  into  the  Cup  of  the  Blade. 

The  lower  Head  of  this  Bone,  which  in  a  human  Body 
is  articulated  with  two  Bones,  viz,  the  Radius  and  Ulna , 
is  in  a  Horfe  only  united  to  one  5  yet  it  is  fo  firmly  cou¬ 
pled  to  that  one,  that  it  cannot  be  eafily  difplac’d  5  for 
there  being  three  ProcejQbs,  and  two  Sinus  s3  between  it 
and  the  Cubit,  they  both  receive,  and  are  received  of  each 
other :  And  befides  thefe  Proceftes,  which  ferve  to  its 
Articulation,  there  is  on  each  fide  one,  from  whence  arife 
the  Mufcles  which  lie  on  both  fides  of  the  Leg.  About 
its  middle  there  is  a  Perforation,  by  which  the  Blood-vef- 
fels  have  recourfe  to  and  from  the  Marrow  contained 
within  its  large  bore,  and  are  thefe  by  which  it  is  nou- 
rifhed. 

The  next  Bone,  call’d  the  Cubit ,  or  Leg-  The  Cubic,  or 
bone,  reaches  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Shank,  Leg-bone, 

This  Bone  has.  on  its  hinder  and  upper  part,  a  notable 

Pro- 
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Procefi,  Jong  and  round,  which  enters  the  larger  Cavity 
of  the  lower  Head  of  the  Shoulder-bone,  and  makes  that 
bunching  out  which  is  ufually  call’d  the  Elbow  5  this  Pro- 
cefs  is  fame  what  rough  and  uneven,  partly  that  the  .Liga¬ 
ments  that  encompafs  the  Joint  might  be  the  more  firong- 
ly  knit  to  it,  and  partly  for  the  Origination  and  Infertion 
of  the  Mufcles  which  ferve  to  move  thofe  Parts,  for  which 
caufe  the  Bone  is  rough  at  the  Root  of  this  Procefs,  as 
alfo  the  whole  Circumference  of  the  Sinus ,  into  which  it 
is  inferted. 

»  f  P  «  Between  this  and  the  Shank-bone,  there 
Bonesjeatcdbe-  are  Ranges  f  little  Bones,  one  above  ano- 
tween  the  Leg-  ther,  three  in  the  firfi  Range,  and  four  in 
fane  andShanL  the  fecond,  all  which  are  very  firmly  joined. 

together.  Thefe  differ  one  from  another 
in  their  Magnitude,  Forms,  and  Situation,  and  are  Paid 
to  be  firfi  cartilaginous,  but  that  in  procefs  of  time  they 
grow  hard  and  bony.  Their  Subfiance  is  fpongy,  as  are 
ail  thofe  which  at  firfi  are  only  cartilaginous1*  of  which 
kind  are  the  Appendages  of  Bones,  the  Bread-bone,  and 
the  like.  They  are  covered  with  a  Ligament  which  is 
partly  membranous,  and  partly  cartilaginous,  whereby 
they  are  fo  compared,  that  without  dividing  the  Paid  Li¬ 
gament,  it  is  hard  to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another^ 
but  at  firfi  view  they  may  be  all  taken  for  one  Bone. 

On  their  outer  Surface  they  are  fomew hat  bunching,  but 
on  their  in  fide  they  are  hollow.  The  firfi  that  is  placed  on 
the  infide  of  the  upper  Rank,  is  fomewhat  longifh,  and 
curved  inwards,  articulated  with  the  Cubit-bone,  and  be¬ 
low  with  the  fecond  of  the  lower  Rank,  touching  both 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  fame  Rank,  and  join’d  to  the 
fecond  of  its  own  Rank.  The  fecond  has  a  Cavity  on  its 
upper  part,  which  receive  an  Appendix  of  the  Cubjt= 
bone.  The  third  is  join’d  above,  by  a  plain  Surface,  to 
the  Paid  Cubit-bone,  and  with  the  fecond  is  join’d  under¬ 
neath,  to  the  fourth  Bone  of  the  lower  Rank.  The  fourth 
Bone,  or  firfi  of  the  lower  Rank,  is  round  and  fmooth,  and 
is  join’d  above  to  the  outfide  of  the  lower  part  of  the  firfi 
Bone,  and  below  to  the  Shank-bone.  The  fifth  has  on  its 
upper  part  a  large  Sinus  >  into  which  the  firfi  Bone  of  the 
upper  Rank  is  articulated,  and  another  below  for  Recep¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  Head  of  the  Shank  -bone.  The  fixtlAs 
join’d  with  a  plain  Superficies  on  each  fide,  to  the  feventh, 
and  the  foregoing  above  to  the  fecond,  and  below  to  the 

Shank- 
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Shank-bone.  The  feventh  is  join’d  on  its  upper  end  to 
the  third  of  the  upper  Rank,  and  below  to  the  head  of 
the  Shank-bone,  and  on  its  infide  to  the  foregoing,  to  wit, 

the  fixth.  r 

Thefe  Bones  are  of  ufe,  not  only  to  ta-  TbeirVfe. 
cilitate  the  Motion  of  the  Knee,  but  alfo 
t0  ftrengthen  it  $  for  by  their  convex  outfide,  the  Joint  can 
never  be  extended  too  far  the  contrary  way,  and  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  lower  Rank  exceeding  that  of  the  upper  Rank, 
fas  the  upper  end  of  the  Shank-bone  is  broader  than  the 
,  lower  end.  of  the  Cubit)  and  as  the  Bones  themfelves  are 
fomew7hat  different  in  their  fize  from  each  other,  like^a 
piece  of  good  Mafon-work,  they  cannot  eafily  be  pull’d 
afunder  ^  whereas  if  the  Bones  of  both  Ranks  were  of 
one  fize  and  number,  and  their  Seams  and  junctures  to 
run  ftreight  through,  it  would  be  impofiibJe  but  every  the 
kail  falfe  Step  mutt  diforder  them  in  fuch  manner,  as  to 
occafion  an  irrecoverable  Lamenefs.  As  to  their  Motion, 
although,  by  this  fort  of  Articulation,  they  feem  as  if 
they  were  incapable  of  any  fingly  5  yet  it  is  very  certain, 
the  whole  have  a  fmall  tendency  inward,  as  often  as  the 
Shank  is  bended,  though  that  be  fcarcely  difcernable,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  cartilaginous  Ligament,  which  covers  all 
ihofe  little  Bones,  and  ties  them  together,  they  recover 
themfelves  as  with  a  fpring  5  fo  that  the  Motion  of  that 
Joint  mutt  be  more  eafy  and  quick,  than  it  could  pofiibly 
be  by  any  other  kind  of  Articulation. 

But  it  would  oblige  me  to  go  beyond  the  Limits  of  this 
fbort  Abridgment,  if  I  ttiould  explain  the  Mechanifm  of 
the  Bones;  I  fhail  therefore  proceed  to  the  ^ 
Shank-bone,  which  comes  next  in  order,  ^ 
and  that  which  reaches  from  the  Knee  to  the 
great  Pattern,  and  anfwers  to  the  Back  of  the  Hand  in  Man. 
As  that  confitts  of  five  Bones,  the  Shank-bone  of  a  Horfe 
as  made  up  of  three,  having  one  much  larger  and  longer 
than  either  of  the  other.  It  is  join’d,  by  its  upper  part,  to 
the  lowermoft  Range  of  the  fmall  Bones,  and  below  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  great  Pattern,  by  a  reciprocal  Arti¬ 
culation,  having  two  round  Heads,  and  three  fmall  Ca¬ 
vities,  whereby  thefe  two  Bones  both  receive,  and  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  each  other,  as  the  lower  end  of  the  Shoulder- 
bone  and  the  upper  end  of  the  Cubit. 

To  each  fide  of  this  Bone  is  fatten’d  a  Splint,  in  fhape 

like  a  Bodkin^  being  thick  and  round  at  the  upper  end, 

but 
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but  fm all  and  pointed  at  the  lower  5  between  thefe  doruo 
the  Tendons  of  the  MufcJes  that  move  the  Foot 

The  Mat  PaL  ^he  next  is  the  great  Pattern.  This 
ten*  ^  ^ore  *s  gibbous  anc^  crooked  on  its  upper 
part,  where  it  is  articulated  with  the  Shank- 
bone  j  it  has  three  fmall  Procefles,  which  are  received  into 
the  Cavities  of  the  faid  Shank-bone  5  and  two  Cavities, 
which  alfo  receive  its  two  ProcefTes,  and  has  alfo  two 
fmall  triangular  Bones  fatten’d  to  its  back-part,  whereon 
the  Footlock  Hair  does  grow  ;  thefe  two  Bones  are  a  Stay 
to  that  Joint,  which  Articulation,  being  like  a  Hinge, 
would  be  apt  to  ftrain  the  Ligaments  every  time  a  Horfe 
fhould  ttumble,, 

h,..u  The  little  Pattern  is  not  much  unlike  the 

tern*  other,  only  that  it  differs  in  its  Length  5  its 

upper  end  is  articulated  with  the  great 
Pattern,  and  its  lower  end  confi  tts  of  two  Heads,  as 
that  of  the  great  Pattern,  which  are  received  into  the 
Coffin-bone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  itfelf  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  great  Pattern. 

The  Crffln  hme  The  Coffin-bone,  which  is  the  lowermofl 
The  Coffin* bone*  of  aR  the  Bones  of  the  Leg>  is  fo  called 

from  its  hollownefs,  It  is  fbmewhat  lemilunary,  or  Half- 
moon  fafhion’d,  thick  upwards,  where  its  Cavities  receive 
the  lower  end  ot  the  little  Pattern  •  but  thin  and  broad  at 
its  bottom,  towards  its  edges,  for  its  more  firm  fixing 
upon  the  Ground.  Its  Subftance  is  open  and  porous^ 
having  innumerable  little  Holes  through  its  ttdes,  for  the 
Paiiage  of  the  Veflels^  as  alfo  many  fmall  Sinus' s,  where¬ 
in  are  inferted  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that  move  the 
lower  part  of  the  Leg  and  Foot, 


5.  VI.  Of  the  Croupe,  and  Rump-bone* 

The  Os  Sa-  Croup  er  or  the  Bone  which  lies  un- 

crum,  or  ^er  the  9ruPPer’  otlierwife  called  the  Os 
Croupea  Sacrum,  is  feated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

Back,  and  adheres  to  the  latt  Vertebra  of 
the  Loins  above,  and  below  to  the  firtt  of  the  Bones  of  the 
tDuB,  or  Rump ;  It  is  much  the  broadeft  of  all  the  Bones 
of  the  Back,  of  a  Figure  fomewhat  triangular,  growing, 
from  a  broad  beginning,  narrow  towards  the  firtt  Bone  of 
the  Tail  •  it  is  hollow  on  its  infide,  but  uneven  outwards, 
becaufe  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  and  its  Ligaments 
cleaving  to  it#  It  has  hardly  any  oblique  Procettes  but  on 
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its  firft  Vertebra ,  and  its  other  Process  are  either  very 
1  mall  or  very  obfcure.  On  each  fide,  towards  its  edges, 
there  are  certain  Sinus's  to  which  the  Haunch-bones  ad- 
here,  by  an  intervening  Cartilage,  It  has  fix  Vertehr d?, 
its  Spines  grow  gradually  lefs,  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
Rump,  as  the  Vertebres  themfelves  do  alfo.  The  Spinal 
Marrow  has  likewife  a  Pallage  in  it,  as  in  the  other  V 
tebr<e\  out  of  which  there  are  feveral  leflfer  Perforations  for 
the  egrefs  of  the  Nerves, 

The  Rump-bones  are  in  number  eighteen,  The  Rumpt  @r 
and  are  joined  to  each  other  by  an  interven-  Tail. 
ing  Cartilage,  or  Griftle  3  but  fo  loofely,  that  a  Horfe  can 
move  his  Tail  which  way  he  pleafes  3  thefe  have  no  hol¬ 
lo  wnefs  in  them,  only  the  uppermoft  has  a  fmall  Cavity 
that  receives  the  Procefs  from  the  laH  Bone  above  defcrib- 
ed  5  they  are  foft  and  fpongy,  and  therefore  the  better  ad- 
•  ap ted  to  Motion,  as  they  are  alfo  from  their  Make,  growing 
gradually  lefs,  until  they  end  in  a  fmall  pointed  Cartilage, 


5.  VIL  Of  the  Qfla  Innominata,  divided  into  the  Hif>% 
Haunch ,  and  Share-bones. 

The  Off  a  Innominata  are  feated  on  the  fides  of  the  Os 
Sacrum .  The  firlt  is  called  the  Os  Ilium ,  n 
becaufe  the  Gut  Ilium  lies  under  it »  it  is 
the  uppermoft  and  broadeft,  and  is  joined  with  the  Os  Sa¬ 
crum  by  a  true  Suture  3  it  is  fomewhat  femicircular,  be- 
in®  convex  and  uneven  on  its  outlide,  which  is  called  its 
H) or fum y  or  Back  and  Concave,  and  even  on  its  internal 
fide,  which  is  called  its  Cojia  3  and  that  part  by  which 
it  is  joined  to  the  upper  Vertehr of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  is 
called  its  Spine ,  or  Edge. 

Its  Spine  is,  in  many  places,  rough  and  uneven,  there 
being  feveral  Mufcies  that  take  their  Origin  from  it,  as 
alfo  from  its  Dor fum ,  or  back-part,  which  is  in  like  man¬ 
ner  accommodated  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  fecond  is  called  the  Os  ‘Pubis ,  or  Qs  pubR 
Share-bone,  which  forms  the  inferior  and 
fore-part  of  the  Ojfa  Innominata  3  it  is  joined  to  its  fel¬ 
low  by  an  intervening  Cartilage,  and  forms  the  fore-part 
of  that  Cavity,  in  human  Bodies,  and  is  called  the  Pel- 
visi  or  Bafon.  It  is  perforated  with  a  very  large  Hole, 
and  on  its  inner  and  hinder  fide,  has  two  Proceffes,  from 
whence  the  cavernous  Bodies  of  the  Xard3  and  feme  Muf¬ 
cies,  take  their  Original, 
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The  Ifchium,  The  third  is  the  Inferior  and  Pofterior, 
®r  Coxendix.  called  the  Ifchium ,  or  Coxendix .  It  has  a 
large  Cavity*  which  recei  ves  the  head  of  the  Thigh-bone. 
This  Cavity  has  its  Circumference  tipp’d  with  a  Cartilage, 
call’d  its  Sufercilium ,  or  Brow,  where  there  are  fever  a! 
Sinus’s,  or  Protuberances,  ordained  particularly  for  the 
Produ&ion  of  Mufcles,  and  partly  for  Ligaments. 

In  all  young  Animals  thefe  may  be  divided  into  fevera! 

.  Bones  5  but  in  fuch  as  are  old,  the  Cartilages,  by  which 
they  were  at  flrft  only  join’d,  change  their  Nature,  and 
become  bony,  by  which  means  they  grow  united,  and 
make  but  one  Bone. 

5.  VIII.  Of  the  "Bones  of  the  "Thighs ,  hinder  Legs ,  and  Feet. 

TheThigh4one .  The  Thigh-bone  is  that  which  reaches 

from  the  Hip  to  the  Stifle  5  it  is  long  and 
round,  and,  in  fome  Parts,  a  little  convex :  Its  upper  part 
is  made  up  of  a  large  Head  and  Neck,  with  two  Procef- 
les,  and  below  it  determines  into  a  Head,  which  has  two 
Productions,  with  a  Cavity  between  them. 

Its  upper  Head  is  round,  and  fomewhat  longifh,  that  it 
may  the  better  All  up  the  Acetabulum ,  or  Cup,  which  of 
itfelf  is  deep,  but  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  encompafs’d  with  a 
Cartilage.  There  is  alfo  a  thin  Cartilage  which  covers  the 
round  head  of  this  Bone,  that  its  Motion  may  be  glib  and 
eafy  within  the  Cup  5  and  becaufe  of  the  great  Weight 
which  the  Thigh  fuPains,  it  is  therefore  tied  by  two  Prong 
Ligaments,  one  of  which  is  round,  arifing  from  the  infide 
of  the  Acetabulum ,  near  its  bottom,  and  implanted  into 
a  little  Sinus  on  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  faid  head 
of  the  Thigh-bone  $  and  the  other,  proceeding  from  the 
edge  of  the  Acetabulum ,  by  the  AfflPance  of  a  membra¬ 
nous  SubPance,  inclofes  the  whole  Articulation. 

The  Pender  Part,  under  the  head  of  the  Thigh-bone,  is 
called  its  Neck  :  It  is  pretty  long  and  oblique,  and  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  Procefs  of  the  Bone.  There  arife,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Neck,  two  other  Procefles,  which  go  by  the 
Name  of  the  greater  and  lefler  T rochanters .  The  upper- 
moP,  or  larger  Procefs,  is  rough,  becaufe  of  the  Infertion 
of  fome  Mufcles  into  ir.  The  undermop  is  alfo  fomewhat 
uneven,  efpecially  towards  its  Root,  where  the  Vaftus  In¬ 
ter  nus  rifes.  A  late  Anatom  ip  has  obferv’d,  that  thofe 
Protuberances  increafe  mightily  the  force  of  the  Mufcles* 
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by  removing  not  only  their  Infertions,  but  likewife  their 
JDireHions  from  the  Centre  of  Motion. 

The  Thigh-bone. below  its  middle  becomes  thicker,  its 
lower  end  terminating  in  an  ample  and  broad  Head  :  This 
Head  is  form’d  into  two  Proceflfes,  betwixt  which  there 
is  a  large  Space  that  receives  a  Protuberance  of  the  Head 
of  the  Leg  bone.  The  outfide  of  thefe  two  Precedes  is 
rough,  but  their  infide  is  fmooth,  being  covered  with  a 
Cartilage,  for  the  more  eafy  Motion  of  the  Joint.  From 
them  proceed  fome  of  the  Mufcles  that  move  the  Leg., 
and  into  them  are  inferted  fome  of  thofe  that  move  the 
Thigh.  Their  tides  are  full  of  fmall  Holes,  from  whence 
anfe  the  Ligaments  that  drengthen  th ^Patella,  or  Stifle,, 
In  the  middle,  between  the  two  Heads,  there  are  two 
Cavities,  the  foremoft  of  which  receives  the  Protuberation 
of  the^  Stifle-bone,  being  covered  with  a  Gridle  for  that 
purpofe.  The  other,  which  is  deeper,  is  alfo  rough  and 
unequal,  receives  the  Protuberation  of  the  Leg-bone.  Be- 
fides  thele,  there,  is  a  Cavity  on  the  outfide  of  the  outer 
Head,  and  another  on  the  infide  of  the  inner  Head,  thros 

both  which  the  Tendons  of  the  feveral  Mufcles  of  the 
Leg  defeend. 

.  Where  the  lower  end  of  the  Thigh-bone  TLe  Pafen, 

is  joined  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Leg-bone,  „  stifie-pm. 
on  the  for e-fide  is  placed  a  fmall  Bone, 
fomewhat  round,  called  the  ‘Patella,  or  Stifle-pan  -  it  is 
p_ain  without,  but  on  its  infldeit  is  a  little  convex,  bavins 
a  Ridge^  which  falls  between  the  Junflure  of  the  two 
Bones  5  its  infide  is  covered  with  a  Grifile,  and  its  out¬ 
ride  with  the  broad  Tendons  of  fome  of  thofe  Mufcles 
that  extend  the  Leg,  which  keep  it  firm  in  its  place,  by 
adhering  clofely  to  it.  This  Bone  not  only  ftrengthens  the 
Articulation  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  but  alfo  ferves  as  a 
Fully  for  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  which  pafs  over  it  * 
and  facilitate  their  AHion,  by  removing  their  DireHion 
from  the  Centre  of  Motion. 

Thlsh  SfA  °r  L?  bTe’  t0  WHCh  the  ^  Tibia,  ^ 

I  nigh-bone  is  articulated,  comes  the  next  ut-bme 

to  be  deferib  d„  In  a  Horfe  it  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  Men,  being  long  and  round,  and  not 
triangular,,  as  in  the  latter  $  its  upper  part  is  much  broad¬ 
er  and  thicker  than  its  lower,  and  both  receives  and  is 
received  by  the  Thigh-bone,  having  two  Cavities,  and  be¬ 
twixt  them  a  Prominence,  which  is  alfo  covered  with  a  Car- 


H 


tilage,, 
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tila.se,  as  all  the  other  Appendages  of  the  Joints  are.  With¬ 
in  the* Cavities  of  this  Joint  there  is  always  to  be  found 
an  un&uous  or  oily  Matter,  which  is  feparated  to  further 
the  Motion  thereof,  by  keeping  it  moift  and  flippery.  Its 
lower  Head  is  round,  and  likewife  covered  with  a  Griftle, 
to  facilitate  the  Motion  of  the  Inftep. 

This  Bone  has  feveral  Sinus's  and  Appendages,  as  well 
as  the  Thigh-bone,  not  only  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  Tome  Mufcles,  but  alfo  to  give  rife  to  others  which 
move  the  Foot  -  and  has  likewife  a  conliderable  Bore, 
which  reaches  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Appendage, 
and  is  filed  with  Marrow,  to  keep  it  moift,  and  prefer ve 
it  from  becoming  too  brittle. 

The  Bones  of  the  Flock  are  in  number 
JhejmaUBms  t^e  fame  witjl  thofe  in  the  Knee,  and  are 

1  e  oc  likewife  difpofed  in  two  Ranks,  viz.  three 
in  the  firft  Rank,  and  four  in  the  undermoft.  They  are 
alfo  articulated  with  the  Inftep,  as  the  others  are  with  the 
Shank,  only  that  they  are  feated  in  the  bending  ol  the 
Join t.  Thefe  Bones  are  of  ufe  to  hinder  a  Horfe  from 
falling  upon  his  Hams,  when  he  raifes  himfelf -upwards, 
and  goes  upon  his  Haunches^  and  are  alfo  like  a  Spring 
to  that  Joint,  by  which  he  recovers  himfelf  in  all  Actions 
where  the  hind  Legs  are  chiefly  concern’d. 

The  Inftep-bone,  to  which  thefe  fmall 
The  Inftep .  Bones  are  articulated,  is  made  up  of  three 
Bones,  which  adhere  id  clofely  together,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  feparated  or  diftinguifh’d,  until  the  SP erioftewn 
is  very  clean  fcraped  off  5  and  are  much  the  fame  as  thole 
of  the  Shank  already  defcrib’d.  The  Patterns  and  Coffin- 
bone,  agreeing  alfo,  in  every  refpect,  with  thofe  of 
the  fore  Foot,  I  fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  them  in 
this  Place.  But  before  1  leave  this  Subject,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  expected  1  Jfhould  take  fome  notice  of  the 
Hoofs,  they  being  alfo  a  hard  Subdance,  and  a  very  great 
Defence  to  a  Horfe’s  Foot. 

„  r  The  Hoofs  of  a  Horfe,  are  thofe  Parts 

J*  60JSt  which  anfwer  to  the  Nails  in  human  Bodies, 
and  are  no  other  than  a  Bundle  of  Hulks,  which  cover  and 
{heath  the  SSaftillae  pyramid  ales  of  the  Skin,  on  the  Ex-* 
tremities  of  the  Feet,  which  dry,  harden,  and  lieclofe  one 
upon  another.  They  are  of  a  middle  nature,  between 
Bones  and  Griflles,  that  they  may  not  fplinter  and  break 
bee  a  ufe  of  their  hardnefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  able 
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to  bear  and  fupport  fo  great  a  Burden  without  much  da* 
mage  5  and  are  without  Senie,  that  they  may  endure  tra- 
veiling  among  Stones  and  rough  Ways.  They  adhere  pret¬ 
ty  firmly  to  the  Parts  included  within  them,  and  are  faf- 
ten’d  to  the  Coffin-bone  by  a  Ligament  that  proceeds  from 
their  Root,  which  is  alfo,  in  feme  meafure,  encompafs’d 
1  with  the  Skin.  r 

Underneath  the  Hoofs  there  are  many  Twigs  of  Nerves, 
and  Tendons,  and  Mufcles,  which  take  their  Courfe  quite 
to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot.  When  thefe  are  prick’d  or  bruis’d, 

1  they  cccafion  exquifite  Pain.  But  of  this  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  Diieafes  incident  to  the  Feet* 

TABLE  VII.  Reprefents  the  Skeleton  of  a  Horfe, 

A  A.  The  Shoulder-blade. 

B.  The  Breaft-bone. 

CC,  The  Shoulder-hone , 

DDDD.  "The  Bones  of  both  fore  and  hind  Legs . 

REEL.  'The  final l  Ranges  of  Bones ,  which  make  the 
'Knee  and  Hock . 

FF.  The  Shank-hones. 

£  f.  The  Inftep- bones. 

GGGG.  The  Bodkin-like ,  or  Splint-bones* 

1  HHHH.  The  great  Rafterns . 

IIII.  The  little  Rafterns. 
jj  KKKK,  The  Coffin-bones . 

LLLL.  The  finall  triangular  Bones7  that  adhere  t® 
the  upper  end  of  the  great  Rafter  ns. 

MM.  The  Os  Ilium,  or  Haunch-hone . 

N.  The  Coxendix,  or  Hip-bone. 

OO.  The  Patella,  or  Stifle-pan. 

RRR,  Wc.  The  Cartilages  at  the  end  of  the  Ribs . 
i  SSS,  &c.  The  feventeen  Ribs. 

TTT,  That  Ran  of  the  Ribs  where  they  are  an 
ticulated  into  the  Vertebra  of  the  Cheft. 

V.  The  Os  Hyoides,  or  Bone  of  the  Tongue , 

W.  The  lower  Jaw. 

;  X.  The  tipper  fawi 

X.  The  Noil-bone. 

From  1  to  17,  are  the  feventeen  Vertebrae  of  the  Cheft . 
From  1  to  7,  feven  Vertebras  of  the  Loins. 

From  1  to  the  fix  Rroceffes  of  the  Os  Sacrum* 
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prom  the  Cypher  i  to  iS,  are  represented  the  eighteen 
genes  of  the  Rump  or  Dock. 

L  II,  HI,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII.  Shew  the  ft even  Vertebra,  or 
Rack-bones  o  f  the  Neck . 
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.  .  ,,,  .%  FTERa  fliort  Defcription  of  the 

BlZZfeh,  A  Parts  which  compofe  and  make  up 
snd Circulation  ■*  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  it  cannot  be 

tftheBloodfr c.  thought  unneceflary  to  ado.  lome  Things  m 
general,  concerning  the  Way  and  Manner 
by  which  an  animal  Body  is  fuftain’d  and  laourifli  d,  and 
thereby  render’d  fit  to  perform  the  feveral  functions  of 
Life.  I  fliall  therefore  fum  up  this  Abridgment  with  a 
brief  Account  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,,  and  its 
Diftribution  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  And  in  order 
thereunto,  1  fhal!  not  only  Audy  Brevity,  but  endeavour 
to  make  the  Difcourfe  as  eafy  and  intelligible  as  pofiible, 
beginning  with  the  Aliment,  and  throughout  the  whole 
following  the  Order  of  Nature  5  that  thofe  who  have  not 
had  the  Opportunities  of  Study,  may  reap  feme  Benefit 
by  it.  .  f 

The  Chyle  As  ^00n  as  an  gathers  in  his  Pood, 

8  the  Glands  of  the  Mouth  pour  forth  their 
Liquor,  not  only  that  it  may  be  the  more  eafily  chew  d, 
but  that  it  may  be  thereby  render’d  foft,  and  more  readily 
pals  through  the  Gullet  into  the  Stomach.  When  it  has 
arriv’d  there,  feveral  inflruments  become  afllAful  to  D i- 
geftion.  The  Juices  which  flow  from  the  Glands  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Drink,  help  to  keep  it  moift  5  fo  that 
by  the  continual  Afiion  of  its  Sides,  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  mufcular  Fibres,  perpetually  rub  one  againfl:  another, 
and  by  the  A  Alliance  of  the  inclofed  Air,  all  the  Parts 
and  Particles  of  the  Food  are  greatly  feparated.  The 
grofler  Parts  are  carried  downwards  by  the  Periftaltick 
Motion  of  the  Guts,  the  Freflure  of  the  Midriff  and  Mufi- 
cles  of  the  lower  Belly,  and  are  voided  at  the  Fundament, 
while  the  finer  Parts  conftitute  that  white  milky  Subftance 
which  we  call  Chyle.  The 
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The  Chyle,  being  thus  prepar’d  in  the  Stomach,  pafles 
by  degrees  out  at  its  lower  Orifice  into  the  fmall  Guts,  and 
is  by  the  fame  Powers,  fqueez’d  into  the  fmall  and  minute 
Orifices  of  the  lalfeal  or  milky  Veins,  which,  as  has 
been  ob  serv’d  in  another  place,  arife  from  all  Parts  of  the 
faid  Guts,  by  fine  Capillary or  Hair-like  - 

Tubes:  And  alfho’  thefe  Tubes  are  fo  fmall,  f 
that  they  cannot  be  perceiv’d  but  in  Animals  1  u 

open’d  alive  immediately  after  eating,  at  which  time  they 
are  full  of  Chyle  3  yet  every  one  of  them  imbibe  and  drink 
(  up  part  of  the  refined  Aliment  3  and  as  they  run  from  the 
fides  of  the  Guts  to  the  Glands  in  the  Mefentery,  they  unite 
and  form  larger  Branches,  and  are  called  th q  laHeal  Vef- 
fels  of  the  firft  Kind,  Thefe  Extremities  of  th zLaBeals^ 
having  Communication  with  the  fmall  capillary  Arteries 
of  the  Guts,  receive  a  thin  'Lymph a ,  which  not  only  dilutes 
the  Chyle,  and  helps  to  drive  it  forwards,  but  alfo  wafhes 
the  Lableals  and  Kernels,  that  they  may  not  fur  and  be 
Hopp’d  up  by  its  Haying  in  them  upon  failing. 

There  are  other  Lableals  which  are  larg-  Lafteals. 
er,  and  are  called  Vends  LaEiede  Secundi 
Generis ?  or  the  Lableals  of  the  fecond  Kind  :  Thefe  re- 
ceive  the  Chyle  that  was  difcharg’d  by  the  firfl,  into  the 
veiicular  Kernels  of  the  Mefentery,  and  carry  it  immedi¬ 
ately  into  its  common  Receptacle. 

The  Lymph  at  icks ,  which  arife  from  mofl  of  the  Inte- 
flines  of  the  lower  Belly,  and  from  the  lower  extreme 
Parts,  empty  their  Liquor  into  that  Receptacle,  which 
being  mixed  with  it,  makes  its  Parts  Hill  more  fine,  and 
fit  to  be  united  with  the  Blood  3  and  as  the  Chyle  leaves 
its  Receptacle,  and  afcends  the  thoraick  Duel,  the  other 
.Lymphaticks,  which  arife  from  the  Parts  contain’d  in  the 
Cneft,  empty  themfelves  into  the  Dubl,  and  thofe  which 
come  from  the  Head,  Neck,  and  Arms,  difeharge  their 
Contents  into  the  Jugular  and  Subclavian  Veins,  by  which 
it  becomes  yet  more  diluted  and  perfebl,  as  it  enters  into 
the  Mafs  of  Blood, 

The  Lableals  and  Thoraick  Dubl  have  The  Thoraick 
Valves,  which  open  for  the  Paffage  of  the  DuB  and  Lac*- 
Chyle,  but  fhut  themfelves  fo  as  to  hinder  teals  have 
its  Return  back  again  3  and  the  Thoraick  Valves^to  bin ® 
Debt,  being  placed  behind  the  great  Artery,  &emrn 

receives  a  new  Impetus  by  its  Pulfation,  ^  f  eye. 
which  alfo  forwards  the  Afcent  of  the  Chyle.  The  Lymph* 

H  3  •  Duds 
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Duds  contrail:  themfelves  at  unequal  Diflances,  and  have 
alfio  their  little  Flood-gates,  which  permit  their  Liquor  to 
take  its  Courfe  towards  the  Chyle-Veffels,  but  hinder  its 
coming  back  the  fame  way  $  by  all  which  Means  the  ani¬ 
mal  Body  can  never  be  depriv’d  of  its  Nourifhment,  but 
in  cafe  of  Sicknefs  or  Want. 

The  Chyle  being  prepared  in  the  Stomach 
Jts  Entrance  ancf  fmall  Guts,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  and 
sftto  t  e  -oca*  F>eing  alfo  further  refin’d  by  the  Commix¬ 
ture  of  the  Lymph  a,  in  its  Pafiage  thro’  the  Ladeals  and 
Thoraick  Duel,  is  convey’d  by  that  Canal  to  the  left  Sub¬ 
clavian  Vein,  where  it  opens  itfelf  at  feveral  Orifices,  and 
mixing  with  the  Blood,  is  carry’d  diredly  to  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  is  no  farther  to  be  traced  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Chyle,  but  henceforth  becomes  a  part  of 
the  Blood. 

Now,  that  all  the  Blood  takes  a  circular  Courfe  thro’  the 
Heart,  is  an  Opinion  fo  generally  receiv’d,  that  I  need  fay 
nothing  about  it,  but  proceed  to  fhew  the  Way  and  Man¬ 
ner  by  which  that  is  perform’d. 

The  afeending  and  defeending  Trunks  of 
TrteCtrcf  atim  t^e  unjte  oppofite  to  the  Heart,  and 

through  °the  °pen  *nt0  Eg^t  Auricle,  or  Ear,  and  at 

Bean  *be  p*ace  where  they  enter,  there  is  a  frnali 

Protuberance  made  by  their  Coats  on  the  in- 
fide,  like  an  Ifihnms,  which  hinders  the  Blood  of  either 
Trunk  from  rufhing  againft  the  other,  but  direds  both 
into  the  Ear.  The  right  Ear  receives  in  its  Diaftole%  that 
is,  when  it  is  djftended,  all  the  Blood  from  both  Branches 
of  the  Cava ,  which  it  empties  by  its  Syfiole  into  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  which  at  the  fame  time  is  in  its 
fD  2  Oft  ole.  The  right  Ventricle  in  its  Syftcle  prefently 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Pulmonary  Artery,  or  that  of.  the 
Lungs,  for  it  cannot  return  back  again  into  the  Ear,  be- 
caufe  of  the  Valvule  Aricufpides  3  as  that  which  is  once 
receiv’d  into  the  Ear  cannot  return  into  the  Cava ,  becaufe 
of  the  tendinous  Circle  about  its  Mouth,  which  contrails 
itfelf  as  often  as  the  Ear  is  filled.  As  often  as  the  Blood 
has  taken  its  Progrefs  thro’  all  Parts  of  the  Lungs,  in  the 
Pulmonary  Artery,  it  is  receiv’d  from  its  Capillary  Branch¬ 
es,  into  thofe  of  the  Pulmonary  Vein,  and  is  convey’d  by  .it 
back  again  into  the  left  Ear  of  the  Heart,  which,  by  its  Con- 
traclion,  thrufts  the  Blood  into  the  left  Ventricle,  then  in 
its  'Aiaftok,  and  when  that  is  contra ded,  it  is  thruft  out 

into 
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into  the  Aorta  ;  for  it  cannot  come  back  again  into  the 
Ear,  becaufe  of  the  Valvular  Mitrales . 

The  Aorta  having  receiv’d  the  Blood  Aorta, 
from  the  left  Ventricle,  fends  out  two  fmall 
Branches,  call’d  the  Coronar'ue ,  which  go  to  the  Heart,  and 
then  forming  a  fmall  Arch,  by  which  the  Force  of  the 
Blood  is 'fomewhat  abated,  in  its  Expulfion 
it  is  divided  into  the  Aorta  afcending  and  int0  fu  Pans. 
defcending. 

The  afcending  Trunk  climbing  up  Dy  ^  Subcla- 
i  the  Windpipe  to  the  top  of  the  Bread,  fends  vjan  ArterjeSe 
forth  two  Branches,  call’d  the  Subclavian , 
which  run  under  the  Chanel-bones  on  each  doe.  Thefe 
fend  forth  feveral  other  Branches,  both  from  their  upper 
and  under  fide  ;  from  their  upper  fide  fpring  thofe  Arte¬ 
ries,  which,  in  Men,  are  call’d  the  Cervical ,  being  partly 
fnent  on  the  Mufcles  of  the  Neck  and  Bread,  and  partly  on 
the  Glandule  Thyr aides.  Out  of  their  lower  fide  proceed 
the  fuperior  Intercofials ,  which  paffing  thro’  the  Ched, 
fend  forth  feveral  Branches  to  the  Arms  inhuman  Bodies, 
and  to  the  fore  Legs  in  brute  Creatures. 

Where  the  Subclavians  go  oft  from  the  The  Carotid 
great  Artery,  on  each  fide  there  arife  two  Arteries. 
other  principal  Branches,  which  aficend  upwards  towards 
the  Head,  and  are  call’d  the  Carotid  Arteries :  Thefe  are 
fpent  chiefly  on  the  Brain,  forming  there  the  Rete  Mira- 
bile ,  and  Plexus  Chor aides ,  &c.  but  as  they  afcend,  they 
detach  feveral  Branches  to  the  Windpipe,  Larynx ,  fome 
to  the  Tongue  and  lower  Jaw,  and  others  to  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Head.  By  thefe  four  principal  Branches,  to 
wit,  the  Subclavian  and  Carotids ,  the  whole  Head  and 
Neck,  as  alfo  the  external  Parts  of  the  Ched  and  fore  Legs, 
are  fupplied  with  Nouridiment. 

The  defcending  Aorta ,  as  it  goes  down  The  defcending 
towards  the  Midriff,  fends  forth  the  inferior  Trunk. 
Intercofials  and  the  'Bronchial  Artery,  which  accompany 
the  Branches  of  the  Windpipe  in  the  Lungs  ;  and  when  it 
arrives  at  the  Midriff,  it  detaches  thofe  call’d  the  Phre- 
nick  Arteries,  which  are  difperfed  through  the  Midriff 
and  Mediaftimim.  After  it  has  paffed  thro’  the  Midriff, 
it  marches  downwards  as  far  as  the  lad  Vertebra  of  the 
Loins,  but  by  the  way  fends  off  feveral  Branches  to  the 
Stomach  and  other  Intedines,  as  the  Caiiack ,  the  Sp le¬ 
nt  ck^  and  the  upper  Mefenterick  5  alter  theTe  fpring  forth 

H  4  the 
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Its  Diftribu -  Emulgcnt  Arteries,  one  on  each  fide, 

ti0Jtm  *  which  go  to  the  Kidneys  *  and  below  thefe, 

from  the  main  Trunk  alfo  arife  the  Sfier- 
tnaticks ,  which  go  to  the  T'efticles  and  Ovaria.Scc.  then 
the  lower  Mefenterick  communicating  with  the  upper, 
fupply  the  whole  Mefentery. 

As  foon  as  the  Trunk  of  the  great  Artery  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  Os  Sacrum ,  it  divides  itfelf  into  two  equal 
Branches,  call’d  the  Iliacks ,  which  are  again  fubdivided 
into  the  External  and  Internal,  From  the  Internal  proceed 
thore  called  Mufculce ,  which  are  bellow’d  00  the  ‘Pfcas 
and  Mufcles  of  the  Buttocks  *  as  alfo  the  Aypogaftricks, 
which  run  to  the  Freight  Gut,  the  Matrix ,  and  Bladder, 
the  Trejlfites  and  Yard,  and  to  all  the  other  Parts  con- 
tained  within  the  ‘Pelvis .  From  the  External  Iliacks 
arife  fir  ft  the  Epig  aft  rick  Arteries,  which,  turning  for¬ 
wards,  creep  along  the  outfide  of  the  Rim  of  the  Belly, 
as  far  as  the  Navel,  where  they  meet  the  Mammillary . 
The  next  are  thofe  call’d  th z^Eudenda,  which  go  to  the 
Privities  of  both  Sexes.  Afterwards  the  ///^’Branches 
go  to  the  Thighs,  and  are  then  call’d  the  Crural ; Arteries , 
fupplying  the  hind  Legs  and  Feet  with  many  confiderable 
Branches. 

This  is  the  Order  and  Distribution  0f  the  principal  Ar¬ 
teries  of  almoft  all  Animals,  each  of  which*  Arteries  are 
fubdivided  into  others,  and  thefe  again  into  others,  till  at 
laft  the  whole  Body  is  overfpread  w  ith  mod  minute  Capil¬ 
lary  or  Hair-like  Arteries,  which  frequently  communicate 
one  with  another  5  fo  that  when  any  Ana'll  Artery  is  ob- 
flruHed,  the  Blood  is  brought  by  the  communicating 
.Branches  to  the  Parts  below  the  Obftrudion,  which  mull 
otherwife  have  been  depriv’d  of  its  Nourifhment.  Na¬ 
ture  has  obferv’d  the  fame  Oeconomy  in  the  Diftribution 
of  the  Veins,  that  in  cafe  any  Vein  fhould  be  obftru&ed, 
the  Blood  might  not  if  agnate,  but  be  alfo  return’d  by  other 
communicating  Branches. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  an  Account  of 
the  Veins,  I  fhall  obferve  farther  concern- 
mg  the  Arteries,  mat  as  it  is  their  peculiar 
Province  to  carry  the  Blood  from  the  Heart 
and  di (tribute  it  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body, 
they  are  perfectly  f  t  ed  for  that  Purpofe  by  their  Struc¬ 
tures :  For  an  Arteiy  being  com pofed  of  three  Coats,  the 
xmddJemoit  very  fttvog,  and  endued  with  Elafticitv  by 

<  virtue 
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virtue  of  die  fpiral  DireHion  of  its  Fibres,  it  is  thereby 
enabled  to  bear  the  frequent  Sallies  of  the  Blood  in  its  Ex° 
puliion  from  the  .Heart  3  and  led  thefe  Fibres  fhould  fe* 
parate  upon  any  violent  Impulfe,  the  innermod  Coat,thos 
a  fine  tranfparent  Membrane,  yet  it  is  wove  fo  clofe,  as  to 
be  able  to  preferve  the  middlemod,  and  keep  the  Blood 
within  its  proper  Chanels. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  obferved,  as  the  Arteries  are  conical 
Chanels,  and  grow  gradually  fmaller,  fo  their  Coats  grow 
proportionably  thinner.  And  the  Coats  of 
the  V  eins  feem,  according  to  the  Opinionpf  TbeCwts  of  the 
the  mod  modern  Anatomids,  to  be  only  a  a 

Continuation  of  the  Coats  of  the  Capillary  '  the^rttriu 

Arteries,  refle&ed  back  again  towards  the 
Heart.  But  altho*  the  Coats  of  the  Veins  be  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  Arteries,  yet  it  is  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  the  Mufcular  Coats  of  all  the  Veins,  are  as  thin  as  in 
the  Capillary  Arteries  3  the  PreiTure  of  the  Blood  againft 
the  fides  of  the  Veins,  being  much  weaker  than  that  againft 
the  fides  of  the  Arteries,  and  therefore  not  requiring  its 
Chanels  to  be  fo  thick  and  drong. 

The  Veins  are  not  endued  with  Pulfation,  asthe  Arteries, 
becaufe  the  Blood  falls  into  them  with  a  continual  Stream, 
from  the  Capillary  Arteries,  which,  by  reafon  of  their  fmall- 
nef's,  have  only  a  very  weak,  or  fcarcely  any  Motion  3  and 
then  as  it  advances  towards  the  Heart,  it  moves  from  at 
narrow  Cjianel  to  a  wider  3  and  therefore  its  Motion 
would  have  been  extremely  languid  and  flow,  had  not  Na¬ 
ture  contriv’d  feveral  Helps  to  promote  its 
Paflage.  For  that  Reafon,  as  it  is  the  Of-  Tfefeins 
Fee  of  the  Veins  to  return  and  carry  back  a  vef* 
all  the  Blood  to  the  Heart,  there  is  to  be  feen  in  mod  of 
them  (efpecially  in  fuch  as  have  their  Direction  upwards) 
feveral  Valves  at  convenient  didances,  fometimes  one,  and 
fometimes  more,  like  fo  many  half  Thimbles  duck  to  their 
fide,  with  their  Mouths  towards  the  Heart  3  and  as  the 
Blood  moves  that  way,  they  are  preffed  clofe  to  the  fides 
of  the  Veins*  but  if  it  fhould  fall  back,  it  mud  fill  the 
Valves,  and  dop  up  the  Chanel,  that  no  Blood  can  repafs 
them.  And  befides  thefe  Valves,  it  is  alfoobfervable,  that 
in  many  places  where  there  is  a  Branch  of  a  Vein,  there  is 
an  Artery  lies  under  It,  which,  by  its  continual  Pulfations, 
helps  to  forward  the  venal  Blood  towards  the  Heart  3  fo 
mat  albeit  the  Blood  moves  from  a  narrow  Chanel  into  a 
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wider*  as  Has  been  obferved,  and  its  Motion  is  in  many 
Places  direflly  upwards,  yet  nothing  can  happen  in  a  na¬ 
tural  way  to  retard  its  Progrefs. 

But  I  fhall  retain  the  Reader  no  longer  with  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Veins  and  Arteries,  believing  what  has 
been  already  faid,  fufficient  to  give  any  one  a  Notion  of 
their  feveral  Offices  $  I  /hall  therefore  proceed  to  give  fome 
Account  of  the  Order  and  Dittribution  of  the  Veins,  as 
they  correfpond  with  the  Arteries. 

r  As 'the  great  Artery  recei  ves  the  Blood 

e  *  from  the  Heart,  and  didributes  it  from 
thence  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  fo  the  Cava ,  like  a 
main  River,  receives  into  it  the  Blood  which  is  convey'd 
from  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  proceeding  at  firft  from  Vef- 
fels  infinitely  fmall,  and  afterwards  uniting  in  large 
Branches,  which  empty  themfelves  into  its  fuperior  and 
inferior  Trunks,  at  proper  and  convenient  Diftances. 

^  .  r  j.  The  fuperior,  or  defcending  Cava.  re- 

c‘vf  s  ceives  firft  the  Coronary  Vein  from  the 
Heart,  near  that  Place  where  it  opens  into 
the  Ear.  As  foon  as  it  pierces  the  (Pericardium ,  it  re¬ 
ceives  the  Vena  fine  pari ,  which  is  made  by  the  Union 
©f  the  Veins  of  the  Ribs  on  each  fide. 

or  The  Subclavian  and  Jugular  Veins  are 

tim.1  U  pretty  large  Vefleis,  which  anfwer  to  the 
Subclavian  and  Carotid  Arteries,  and  are 
the  next  of  any  note  that  open  into  the  defending  Cava . 
The  Jugulars  are  divided  into  the  External  and  Internal  * 
the  External  is  that  large  Vein  which  runs  along  the  out- 
fide  of  the  Neck,  called  in  a  Horfe  the  Neck- vein,  and  is 
moft  commonly  open'd  when  Blooding  is  required.  This 
Vein  receives  and  carries  back  that  Portion  of  the  Blood, 
which  comes  from  all  the  external  Parts  of  the  Head  and 
Face,  viz.  from  the  Eye-veins,  the  Temple- veins,  and 
thofe  of  the  Nofe  and  laps.  Into  the  Internal  Jugulars 
©pen  all  thofe  Veins  which  lie  within  the  Bars  of  the 
Mouth,  and  under  the  Tongue,  and  all  the  other  Branches 
which  communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Brain. 

The  Subclavian  Veins,  viz.  the  two  large  Branches 
which  pafs  under  the  Chanel-bones,  not  only  receive  a 
great  part  of  the  Blood  which  comes  from  the  Cheft,  but 
likewife  have  all  thofe  Veins  open  into  them,  which  run 
along  the  outward  part  of  the  Breaft,  fore  Legs,  and  Feet, 
fuch  as  the  Bread-veins  that  run  between  'the  fore  Legs, 
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which  Farriers  fome times  open  in  Fevers,  &c.  the  Plate- 
veins,  the  Shank-veins,  and  Shackle-veins,  as  alfo  the 
Veins  of  the  Cornet  and  Toe,  which  are  ufually  opened  in 
Difeafes  of  the  Legs  and  Feet. 

The  Cava  afcendens,  or  the  great  afcend-  .  f 
ing  Vein,  which  anfwers  to  the  great  de-  Cava 
feending  Artery,  receives  alfo  all  thofe 
Branches  of  Veins  which  return  the  Blood  from  moft 
parts  of  the  lower  Belly,  viz.  the  Mefenteri <e  from  the 
Mefentery,  the  Porte  from  the  Liver,  the  Emulgents 
from  the  Kidneys,  the  Spermatick  Veins  from  the  Parts 
of  Generation  in  both  Sexes.  And  after  it  divides  itfelf^ 
as  the  Artery,  into  the  internal  and  external  Iliacks ,  it 
receives  feveral  Branches.  Into  the  Internal 
open  the  Hypogaftricks,  by  which  the  Blood  i*?ft**rt**m 
is  returned  from  the  Matrix ,  the  Bladder,  a 
and  (height  Gut  $  and  into  the  External  open  the  Epigaf- 
tricks ,  with  Blood  from  the  Peritonaeum ,  and  external 
Parts  of  the  lower  Belly  $  and  into  the  Epigaflricks  open 
the  Crurals,  which  receive  ail  the  Blood  that  flows  from 
the  extreme  Parts  5  for  into  them  open  thofe  Veins,  im¬ 
properly  called  by  Farriers  the  Kidney-veins  5  as  alfo  the 
Spavin-veins ,  the  Flank  and  Spur-veins ,  with  that  of 
the  Rump,  called  the  Eail-vein . 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  it  will  be  eafy  for  any  one 
to  form  an  Idea  of  the  Diftribution  of  the  Blood  into  all 
Parts  of  the  Body  $  efpecially  if  it  be  far- 
ther  confidered,  that  the  VefTels  in  which 
the  Blood  flows,  are  divided  and  fubdivided  °  '  0r  s* 

into  an  infinite  Number  of  Branches  •  and  that  even  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body,  whether  thofe  that  are  hard,  or 
thofe  that  are  denominated  foft  Tarts,  feem  to  be  no  other 
than  fo  many  infinitely  fimall  Tubes  varioufly  modify ’d 
and  combin’d  together  5  for  by  this  means  the  whole  Body 
is  fill’d  with  Blood  and  other  nutritious  Juices,  and  re¬ 
ceives  its  Nourifhment  from  Blood,  as  the  Blood  itfelf  is 
recruited  and  repair’d  by  the  Aliment.  And  from  the 
fame  Confideration  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  no  Animal 
Body  can  be  fufiained  without  the  Requifites  of  Food  and 
Refl,  by  reafon  the  Structure  of  all  Animal  Bodies  is  of 
th  is  fort  $  that  is  to  fay,  all  are  made  up  of  Fibres,  and 
thefe  Fibres  are  again  made  up  of  thofe  that  are  lefs,  and 
fo  on  in  infinitum.  They  mull  therefore,  becaufe  of  the 
Infinity  oi  Pores  and  I  me  dines  that  are  in  them,  require 
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conftant  Supplies,  as  there  are  continually  fome  Dregs  and 
Excrements  exhaling  through  them. 

But  this  will  appear  Dill  more  evident, 
Of  infevfible  when  we  confider,  befidesthe  Effluvia  that 
Tranfpiratim.  go  Qpp  infenfibly  in  this  manner  thro’  the 
Pores  and  Interfaces  of  the  Body,  that  mod  of  the  Glands 
are  continually  feparating  fome  part  of  the  excrementitious 
Matter  of  the  Blood  $  though  all  that  is  difcharged  by 
the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  by  Urine  and  Dung,  and  by  Sweat, 
or  any  other  fenfible  Way  whatsoever,  does  not  near 
amount  to  the  Difcharge  that  is  made  through  the  Pores 
by  infenfible  Tranfpiration.  This  is  fo  palpable  a  Truth, 
and  has  been  fo  well  proved  by  the  Experiments  of  Sane - 
torilis ,  that  there  needs  be  nothing  farther  Paid  about  it. 
And  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that  fince  the  Bodies  of 
all  Animals  are  thus  compounded,  and  made  up  of  Mat¬ 
ter  which  is  full  of  Pores  and  Interdices,  and  maintained 
by  Juices,  which  are  again  capable  of  being  diffipated  and 
wailed  through  thofe  Pores,  there  mud  be  continual  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Food  to  maintain  thofe  Bodies  in  an  uniform  State, 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  all  Bodies  fuffer  a  Diffipation  arid 
Wade,  if  the  Quantity  of  the  Aliment  be  abated  :  For  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  we  obferve  any  Creature  grow  lean  and  ema¬ 
ciate,  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  all  fuch  fuffer  by  Exereife, 
by  hard  Labour,  by  want  of  Red,  when  it  is  the  dated 
lime  of  Sleep,  and  by  many  other  ways,  not  neceffary  to 
be  mentioned.  And  therefore  all  Creatures  are  under  an 
an  indifpenfable  Necefiity  both  of  Feeding,  and  taking  fuit- 
able  Red,  to  make  up  the  Wade  and  Decays  of  Nature  * 
for  as  often  as  there  is  a  great  Diffipation  b.y  Labour,  or 
by  any  other  Way,  the  fmall  Fibril  l  <£  are  thereby  abraded 
and  wore  by  the  quick  Motion  the  Blood  and  Spirits  were 
in,  during  that  Exereife  $  or  even,  if  the  Body  was  not  in 
Exereife,  it  will  fuffer  by  the  condant  Activity  of  the  Spi¬ 
rits  themfelves  5  fo  that  a  dated  time  of  Red  mud  alfo  be 
neceffary  for  all  Bodies,  as  well  as  Food  :  For  when  the 
Body  is  at  red,  the  Spirits  are,  as  it  were,  lull’d  and  laid 
afleep  5  fo  that  the  Blood  acquires,  during  that  time,  a 
more  uniform  and  gentle  Motion,  and  is  more  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  into  all  Parts,  and  thereby  fills  up  all  the  vacant 
Spaces  that  are  made  during  the  time  of  Exereife,  &c. 

But  it  may  be  expeded,  before  I  put  an  end  to  this  Difi 
courfe,  that  I  fhouid  fay  fomewhat  more  particularly  con¬ 
cerning  Secretion  5  but  1  fhall  only  obferve  in  general,  that 
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It  will  be  neceffary  to  confider,  that  the  Blood,  ex  a  min  d 
chymically,  is  found  to  confift  only  of  the  following  Prim 
ciples,  viz.  Volatile  Salt  and  Spirit,  fome  Phlegm  and 
Sulphur,  and  a  little  Earth,  but  little  or  no  fix  d  Salt. 
Now  every  one,  who  is  the  ieaft  acquainted  with  Chymii- 
try  mult  be  fenfible  how  many  different  forts  of  Liquors 
may  be  form’d  out  of  a  few  Principles  varioufly  combin’d 
together :  So  that  although  the  Blood  itfelf  fimply  com 
fills  only  of  thefe  abovemention  d,  and  to  the  Eye  feems 
only  to  be  made  up  of  its  red  and  ferous  Part »  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lateft  Obfervations,  there  are  near  thirty 
feveral  Liquors  feparated  from  it  5  all  which  is  owing  to 
the  various  Strudure  of  the  Glands,  fome  of  which  are  lo 
fmall,  and  fo  varioufly  wound  up,  and  their  Veffels  drawn 
out  into  fuch  extraordinary  length,  that  nothing  but  the 
moft  minute  and  fpirituous  Particles  of  the  Blood  can 
pafs  through  them  •  and,  doubtlefs,  of  fuch  a  Structure  f 
the  cortical  Part  of  the  Brain,  by  which  the  Animal  Spi¬ 
rits  are  fecern’d.  Others  again  are  more  wide,  and  fepa- 
rate  chiefly  Excrements.  But  I  fhall  not  enter  upon  this 
Subjed,  feeing  thofe  who  have  any  Curiofity  that  way, 
may  be  fully  fatisfy’d  by  peruimg  feveral  Books  that  have 
been  profeffedlv  writ  on  that  Subjed. 
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CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Dif cafes  of  Horfes  in  general \  and  the 

Canfes  thereof 


S  Health  conlifis  in  a  due  and  eafy  Motion 
of  the  Blood,  fo  a  Difeafe  may  be  proper¬ 
ly  faid  to  be  an  Unufual  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  or  when  its  circular  Motion  is  aug¬ 
mented  or  diminifhed  throughout  the 
whole  Body,  or  in  fome  Part  only  $  and 
thus  a  Creature  may  be  properly  term’d  dif-  r  r 

eafed,  when  its  Blood  flows  fafter  than  ufual,  §  ** 

or  when  it  is  irregular  in  its  Motion,  being 
fometimes  liow,  and  fometimes  more  quick.  Or  laftly^ 
when  its  Progress  is  impeded  and  hindered  in  fome  parti* 
eular  Part  ot  the  Body  only,  as  is  common  in  all  Sweb* 
lings,  &c.  and  therefore  whatever  occafions  an  unufual 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  in  any  of  the  foregoing  refpefta* 
may  be  accounted  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe6 
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How  the  Caufes  which  bring  on  Difeafes  being  in  a 
manner  infinite,  fince  moil:  Accidents  to  which  Bodies 
are  expos’d  from  other  Bodies,  may  be  the  Occafion  of 
fome  Didemper  3  and  likewife  fince  Difeafes  may  proceed 
from  the  A&ion  of  the  fame  Body  upon  itfelf,  in  a  way 
that  is  either  voluntary  or  involuntary  4  I  fhall  therefore 
forbear  all  unneceffary  and  unprofitable  Deviations,  and 
only  take  notice  of  thofe  Caufes  which  are  mod:  apparent, 
and  the  mod  common* 

The  Antients  being  unacquainted  with  the  true  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Oeconomy  of  animal  Bodies,  afcrib’d  a  great 
deal  to  thofe  Qualities  which  they  believ’d  to  be  in  all 
Bodies,  proceeding  from  the  four  Elements,  as  alfo  to  the 
Errors  of  Feeding,  Exercife,  and  Red,  &c.  which  they 
called  the  Nonnatttrals .  And  our  Farriers,  efpecially 
Markham  and  2)e  Grey ,  in  Imitation  of  them,  have  pus- 
sled  their  Readers  with  a  fort  of  Philofophy,  which  neither 
themfelves  underdood,  nor  will  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  Po- 
ilerity.  The  one  begins  with  Generation  and  Corruption^ 
the  other  with  the  Formation  of  Animal  Bodies  out  of  the 
four  Elements,  viz.  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth  5  and 
fubfequent  to  them  to  be  made  up  of  four  Humours,  viz, 
'Blood,  Ehlegm,  Choler ,  and  Melancholy  5  and  according¬ 
ly,  their  Bodies  were  of  different  Temperaments,  hot  and 
dry,  cold  and  moid,  as  this  or  that  Humour  was  predo¬ 
minant.  Hay,  Markham  has  refin’d  fo  far  on  thefe  No¬ 
tions,  as  to  judge  by  a  Horfe’s  Colour  and  Complexion, 
which  of  all  the  Elements  had  the  Afcendant  in  him  4 
and,  confequently,  whether  he  is  of  a  cholerick,  melan¬ 
choly,  or  phlegmatick  Difpofition. 

I  fiiall  very  readily  own,  that  fome  of  thofe  Marks, 
which  that  Author  has  taken  notice  of,  may  oftentimes 
denote  the  Faults  and  Imperfections  of  Horfes  3  but  that 
they  are  reducible  to  fuch  Temperaments  and  Humours, 
as  he  has  afcrib’d  to  them,  is  a  meer  Dream,  and,  doubt- 
lefs,  may  have  been  the  Death  of  fome  Thoufands  of 
Horfes  in  this  Kingdom  5  fince  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  mod  of  the  Englijh  Farriers,  building  upon  him, 
guefs  at  the  inward  Didempers  of  Hories,  more  from 
their  Colour  and  Complexion,  than  from  any  other  Signs 
whatfoever. 

All  that  can  judly  be  obferv’d  in  Horfes,  as  to  their 
Temperaments,  is  the  two  Extremes  of  too  much  Fite* 
or  too  little,  the  red  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  the  one  or 
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to  the  other.  When  a  Horfe  has  too  much  What  to  fa  cfa 
Fire,  and  is  therefoie  untra stable  and  un-  feryd  concern * 
manageable  (if  that  Difpofttion  is  not  itfelf  ing  the  Tempt* 
a  Difeafe)  it  expores  him  to  a  great  many  ramentof  Horfi 
Accidents, which  would  be  needl^fs  to  name  5  gSm 
befldes,  that  by  the  continual  Reftiefnefs  of  his  Spirits, 
and  the  conftant  Hurry  of  his  Blood,  he  mull;  therefore 
be  fubjefl  to  feveral  Diftempers,  more  particularly  to 
Fevers,  and  oftentimes  thofe  of  the  worft  kind.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Horfe  be  of  a  dull,  fluggifh  Difpofl- 
tion,  he  muft  alfo  be  expos’d  to  Diftempers  that  are  pecu- 
liar  to  a  flow  and  languid  Blood  $  and  the  nearer  any 
Horfe  approaches  to  either  of  thefe  Temperaments,  he 
Is  the  more  obnoxious  to  thejr  Diftempers. 

Horfes  may  be  alfo  faid  to  be  of  different  Temperaments 
at  different  Periods  of  their  Life  5  and  therefore  a  young 
Horfe  being  full  of  Blood,  and  his  folid  Parts  as  yet  of  a 
loofe  Texture,  mull  be  more  fubjeft  to  Difeafes,  than  one 
who  is  arriv’d  at  his  Prime 5  and  thofe  Difeafes  mud:  be 
of  worfe  Confequence  to  him,  if  not  carefully  look’d  toc 
And  iikewife  a  Horfe  who  is  grown  old,  tho’  fuch  an  one 
Is  not  fo  apt  to  be  difeafed  as  a  young  Horfe,  yet  their  Dif¬ 
eafes  more  frequently  end  in  Death,  or  prove  irrecoverable  5 
becaufe  the  Blood  at  that  time  grows  languid,  and  lofes 
the  Vigour  that  is  peculiar  to  Youth  and  the  middle  Age* 
which  muft  needs  deprive  them  of  the  Benefits  and  AfliiT 
ances  of  Nature.  But  a  Horfe  in  his  Prime,  having  men 
all  hrs  Parts  well  conform’d,  and  his  Blood  in  its  beftflate, 
neither  too  luxuriant,  nor  too  much  depauperated  3  and 
Iikewife  the  Quantity  of  Blood  being  in  that  Age  nearly 
adjufted  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Veffels  in  which  it  flows  * 
he  is  therefore  neither  apt  to  be  difeafed,  nor  are  his  DiA 
safes  apt  to  be  of  a  long  Continuance. 

But  the  Farrier  ought  carefully  to  take  notice*  that  albeit 
thefe  Obfervations concerning  Temperaments  may,  for  the 
raoft  part,  be  very  juft,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  fome  are 
more  robuft  and  hardy,  while  but  Coirs,  than  others  are 
at  the  Prime  of  their  Age  5  and  fome  retain  a  great  deal  of 
their  Vigour,  even  when  they  are  grown  old,  and  as  eafily 
get  over  any  Accident  as  Horfes  that  are  young.  And 
iikewife  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  Horfes  of  a  faint 
wafhy  Colour,  fometimes  prove  hard ,  and  durable  5  and 
thererore,  be  (ides  dll  common  Rules  and  Observations,  is 
imay  be  neceiiary  to  the  forming  a  right  Judgment  of  tha 
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Temperaments  and  Confutations  of  Horfes,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  Examination  and  Trial. 

After  what  has  been  faid  as  to  Temperaments,  I  /hall 
iiot  trouble  the  Reader  with  thofe  confufed  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  Speculations  about  Members,  Powers,  Actions,  and 
Operations,  and  the  red  of  thofe  they  term’d  Naturals , 
but  proceed  to  the  Nonnaturals ,  which,  according  to  the 
Ancients,  were  reckon’d  fix  in  number,  viz.  Air,  Meat 
and  Drink,  Sleep  and  Watching,  Motion  and  Red,  Things^ 
excreted  and  retained,  and  the  Affections  or  Motions  of 
the  Mind,  and  were  fuch  as  hurt  by  Neceffity  5  fo  that 
this  Enumeration  is  more  accurate,  as  apply’d  to  brute 
Creatures,  than  to  Man,*  who  has  the  Ufe  of  his  Reafon, 
and  may  therefore  avoid  feveral  of  the  Accidents  proceed¬ 
ing  from  them. 

Nmnaturth,  ,  Now  thefe  are  faid  to  be  profitable  or 
hw  they  prtft,  hurtful  to  all  Creatures  $  but  our  -buimeia 
tr  he  cyme  hurt -  at  this  time  is  only  to  take  notice  of  them 
fuh  /.  in  the  latter  Senfe.  And,  firft,  as  to  Air. 

The  Air  may  be  many  times  theCaufe  of  Diieafes  5  for 
if  that  be  too  much  rarefy ’d,  it  hurts  the  Blood’s  Circula¬ 
tion,  not  being  of  fufficient  force  to  help  it  through  the 
Lungs  •  whence  its  Motion  becomes  flow,  and  Perfpira- 
tion  decreafes,  which  leaves  a  load  upon  the  Veffels,  and 
renders  the  Blood  vifeid  and  tenacious.  The  fame  Ef- 
fe£f  alfo  happens  from  the  Air’s  being  too  grofs,  for  then 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  impeded  in  the  Lungs,  by 
its  too  great  Preffiure  and  Weight  upon  them. 

Food  may  alfo  become  hurtful  to  Horfes,  both  as  to 
Its  Quantity  and  Quality  5  for  if  that  be  mufry  and  raw, 
corrupt  and  unclean,  it  muff  breed  Crudities,  and  thereby 
render  the  Chyle  vifeid,  which  will  of  neceffity  retard  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  5  and  if  it  be  of  too  hot  and  ipiri- 
tuous  a  nature,  it  mulf,  on  the  contrary,  render  the  Blood 
too  thin,  and  thereby  increafe  its  Motion  too  much.  Im¬ 
moderate  feeding,  be  the  Food  never  fo  wholefome,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Horfe  wants  Exercife,  muff  vitiate  the 
Blood  5  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there  is  no  room  given  forDi- 
geffion,  fo  that  a  great  deal  of  Chyle  muff  enter  into  the 
Mafs  of  Blood,  before  it  has  been  thoroughly  prepared 
in  the  Stomach.  The  fame  Effedfs  may  be  alfo  produced 
from  exceffive  Drinking,  efpecially  of  fxagnated  Waters, 
or  Waters  proceeding  from  feme  fort  of  Minerals. 


Long 
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Long  continued  Exercife,  efpecially  when  it  is  too  vio¬ 
lent*  occasions  a  too  great  Difiipation  of  the  Spirits;  and 
if  a  Horde’s  Stomach  is  very  full,  or  if  he  be  full  of  Blood, 

It  brings  on  innumerable  Diforders  3  as  fh all  beobfervsd, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Diieafes  particularly.  But 
the  want  of  proper  Exercife  is  equally  pernicious,  as  it 
hinders  Digedion,  and  occaiions  a  too  great  Didention  of 
all  the  Yeflels,  which  caufes  Surfeits  and  other  Didem- 
pers, 

A  too  quick  Difcharge  of  the  Dung,  before  there  is  a 
due  Separation  of  the  Chyle  from  the  excrementitious 
Parts,  occaiions  Sicknefs 3  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  there  is  eject¬ 
ed  and  thrown  out  the  ufeful  with  the  ufelefs,  whence 
mud  proceed  a  Refrigeration,  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Body, 
by  reafon  of.  a  debilitated  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  As, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  Horfe  is  codive,  and  his  Ex¬ 
crements  retain’d  too  long,  a  Plethora ,  or  Over-fulnefs, 
will  be  apt  to  enfue.  But  thefe  are  rather  to  be  account¬ 
ed  Difeafes  than  Caufes,  efpecially  in  brute  Creatures. 

Immoderate  Sleep  may  often  be  the  Caufe  of  Sicknefs 5 
becaufe  in  Sleep  the  external  Senfes  are  weak,  the  nervous 
.fluid  moves  dovvly,  the  Heart  is  feldomer  contracted,  and 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  goes  on  with  lefs  briiknefs  : 
Watehing  produces  all  the  contrary  Effefls. 

As  for  the  Padions  and  Affe&ions,  to  which  Markham^ 
and  others,  have  afcribed  Difeafes,  it  is  very  certain  that 
thefe  Creatures  have  their  fever al  Affeflions  3  fuch  as 
Love  and  Hatred,  Fear  and  Anger,  which  may  be  accom¬ 
pany  :d  with  a  flow  or  quick  Motion  of  the  Blood,  as  this 
or  that  happens  to  be  predominant  3  but  thefe  being  fel- 
dom  permanent,  and  of  any  continuance  in  brute  Crea- 
tures,  but  chiefly  adminifler  to  their  common  Inflinfl  of 
Self-prefervation,  there  cannot  therefore  be  much  attribut¬ 
ed  to  them, 

Befides  the  above-recited  Caufes,  which  are  indeed  the 
mod  common  and  ordinary,  there  are  an  infinite  Number 
of  others,  which  may  bring  on  Difeafes,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferv’d  5  and  fuch  are  all  outward  Accidents,  as 
Falls,  Bruifes,  Wounds,  and  the  like  3  as  alio  unfeafonable 
Evacuations,  and  all  improper  Application  o f  Remedies, 
which  is  frequently  pra&ifed  among  Farriers  for  Prevenr 
tion,  while  Horfes  are  in  a  date  ot  Health.  But  I  fha'l 
take  fome  notice  of  this  in  a  following  Chapter,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  the  Signs. 

I  3  CHAP,  / 
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CHAP.  IL 

Of  the  Signs  of  Sicknejs  in  Horfes . 

Difwfes  in  I  T  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
brute  Creatures  *  certain  Knowledge  in  the  Difeafes  of 
hard  to  be  di~  brute  Creatures, and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
Jtmgmj  .6  .  if  the  parrjers  are  mifHFen  jn  enumerating 
Signs,  hecaufe  we  can  only  judge  by  outward  Appearances* 
and  not  from  any  Infight  they  can  give  into  their  own  In- 
ditpoiitions,  but  efpeciaily  as  there  are  many  Difeafes  that 
are  accompany ’d  with  the  fame  common  Symptoms  *  and 
therefore,  tho*  we  may  be  affured  that  a  Horfe  has  a  Fe¬ 
ver,  or  a  Mrangury,  we  cannot  at  the  fame  time  be  certain* 
without  a  very  careful  Examination,  whether  he  may  not 
have  an  Inflammation  in  the  ‘Pleura,,  or  in  his  Kidneys, 
All  the  Signs  that  thefe  Creatures  ufually  give  in  the  AA 
feSHons  of  particular  Parts,  is  by  turning  their  Head  to¬ 
wards  that  Part.  Neither  is  that  always  to  be  depended 
upon  5  for  a  Horfe  may  turn  his  Head  towards  the  right 
fide  of  his  Belly  $  and  the  Farrier,  who  chiefly  takes  that 
Indication  to  hgnify  a  difeafed  Liver,  may  be  grofly  mil- 
taken,  fince  a  Horre  very  frequently  gives  the  fame  Sign  in 
a  Colick.  The  only  way  therefore  to  get  an  Infight  into 
the  Difeafes  of  Horfes,  is  to  make  a  judicious  Comparifon 
of  all  the  Signs  that  can  be  gather’d  in  any  Diftemper,  and 
by  that  means  the  Farrier  may  goon  to  adminiffer  his  Phy- 
fick  with  fbme  AiTurance^  and  herein  they  may  be  very 
much  affifled  by  the  Remarks  of  the  Sieur  P)e  Solleyfell , 
who  has  been  a  more  accurate  Obferver  of  all  thole  things* 
than  any  other  who  has  wrote  upon  the  Subjedi. 

The  frft  Sign  that  a  Horfe  commonly  gives  of  Sicknefs* 
is  loathing  his  Food  5  this  is  common  to  all  Fevers.  In  fome 
Cafes  a  Horfe  looks  wild  and  haggard,  and  albeit  at  other 
times  he  was  eafy  and  tracfable,  he  now  grows  difobe- 
dient  and  reftlefs,  will  neither  Hand  long,  nor  when  he  lies 
down,  will  he  continue  in  that  Poflure,0  but  immediately 
ilarts  up  again :  This  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  reckon’d 
a  Sign  of  violent  and  exceffive  Pain,  and,  no  doubt,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura ,  or  .Lungs, 
efpeciaily  if  his  Heart  and  Flanks  beat,  and  that  he  labours 
*or  Breath.  ^  Other  Signs  of  Sicknefs  are,  a  dry  and  parclfd 
Mouth,  the  Tongue  white  and  crufled  over,  and  the  Breath 

exceffive 
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exceffive  hot.  Some  Signs  are  alfo  exhibited  which  denote 
Sicknefs,  but  are  different  from  the  former ;  as  when  £ 
Jiorfe  hangs  his  Head,  has  a  Coldnefs  and  Dampnels 
about  his  Ears,  his  Eyes  watery,  fometimes  with  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Corruption,  flow  and  dull  in  its  Motions,  being 
apt  to  (tumble,  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  walk  5  takes  no 
notice  of  any  other  Horfe,  or  of  any  Perfon  coming  near 
him.  Some  Sicknefles,  as  Intermitting  Fevers,  will  pro¬ 
duce  fome  Intervals  of  Trembling  and  excefiive  Sweat¬ 
ing  and  fome  have  Symptoms  compounded  and  made  up 
\  from  complicated  Sicknefles,  which  exhibit  feveral  of  thefe 

Signs  together.  e 

There  may  be  alfo  divers  Signs  taken  from  the  Dung 
and  Urine  of  a  Horfe  5  but  thole  from  the  Urine  are  the 
mofl:  certain  i  When  a  Horfe  in  Sicknefs  ftales  clear, ^  and. 
when  that  is  preferved,  if  there  be  no  Sediment  in  it,  it 
prognofticates  a  growing  Diftemper  ^  but  when  the  Urine 
turns  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  Colour,  and  has  either  a 
Cloud  fwi mining  in  it,  which  is  not  black  and  earthy,  or  a 
Sediment  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  have  a  rank 
Smell,  it  is  then  a  Sign  the  Diftemper  begins  to  breaks 
But  when  the  Cloud  is  of  an  earthy  or  black  Colour,  and 
coheres  in  a  Body  without  parting,  it  is  a  Sign  the  Difea.e 
will  prove  mortaL  It  may  be  farther  remark’d,  as  to  Urines 
if  it  be  different  at  different  Times,  fometimes  refembling 
that  of  a  found  Horfe,  and  fometimes  giving  Signs  of 
Sicknefs,  it  then  betokens  a  great  Malignity  in  the  Diftem¬ 
per,  proceeding  from  an  Inequality  in  the  Blood  s  Com- 
pofure,  which  caufes  alfo  an  Inequality  in  its  Motion. 

A  There  might  be  alfo  Signs  taken  from  the  Pulfe,  which 
is  plainly  enough  to  be  felt  on  the  Temples  and  foie  Begs 
of  a  Horfe  $  but  as  that  Method  has  never  as  yet  obtain  d 
among  Farriers,  I  fhall  therefore  pafs  it  over. 

The  Sieur  fDe  Solleyfell  obferves,  when  a  Horfe  piffes 
without  ftriding,  and  without  putting  forth  his  £ard  after 
long  Sicknefs,  (unlefs  he  has  been  accuftom  d  to  do  fo  in  a 
State  of  Health)  it  is  a  mortal  Sign  ♦  and  likewife  that  it  is 
a  no  lefs  fatal  Prognoftication,  when  the  Hair  of  a  Horfe  s 
Skull  or  Tail  may  beeafily  piucked  off  The  fame  Author 
obferves  farther,  that  it  is  alfo  a  dangerous  Sign  when  a 
Horfe  lies  often  down,  but  ftarts  up  again  immediately, 
not  being  able  to  breathe  freely  in  a  lying  pofture  5  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  very  promifing  Sign  when  a  Horfe 
lies  quietly  in  the  decline  of  Sicknefs.  But  more  parti- 
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cular  notice  /hall  be  taken  of  thofe  Things,  when  we  come; 
to  treat  of  the  Difeafes  themfelves. 

CHAP.  III. 


W 


Regard  to  be 
load  to  the 
r/ioft  urgent 
Symptoms*  ’ 


Of  the  Method  of  Cure, 

HEN  the  Farrier  has  diligently  inquiPd  into  the 
Nature  and  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe,  his  Bufinefs  is  in 
the  next  place  to  adminifter  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  to 
reflore  Health  5  and  that  he  may  the  better  fucceed  there¬ 
in,  I  fliall  lay  dowri  the  following  general  Diredions. 

Firfi  of  all,  a  particular  Regard  is  to  be 
had  to  thofe  Symptoms  that  are  the  moft 
urgent,  and  any  ways  endanger  Life  5  and 
therefore  if  the  Signs  difcover  a  Horfe  to 
have  an  Inflammation  in  the  Lungs,  or 
leu? <#,  which  may  be  guefs’d  at,  by  his  bei’ng  fuddenly 
feiz  d  with  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  and  an  Inability  to 
continue  in  one  Pofture  $  or  if  a  Swelling  fliould' arife  on 
his  Throat,  which  might  hinder  him  from  getting  down 
his  Food,  or  render  him  liable  to  Suffocation,  fuch  Eva¬ 
cuations,  or  other  Means  as  are  proper  to  remove  thofe 
Symptoms,  muff  immediately  be  ufed,  fetting  afide  all 
other  Confiderations  of  Sicknefs.  And,  in  like  manner, 
if  a  Horfe  fliould  be  feiz’d  with  a  violent  Hemorrhage  of 
Blood,  the  firfl  Intention  muff  be,  to  flop  it  5  for  the  re¬ 
moving  of  thofe  not  only  preferves  Life,  but  in  feme 
Cafes  puts  an  end  to  the  Difeafe. 

Secondly ,  If  in  any  Diftemper  the  Indication  is  taken 
chiefly  from  Crudities  lodging  in  the  Stomach  and  Guts, 
then  fuch  Medicines  only  as  clear  thofe  Paflages,  are  to 
be  adminifler’d,  without  regard  to  any  other  *  but  if 
this  be  accompany’d  with  any  other  Difeafe,  then  all  the 
Medicines  that  are  to  be  given  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  rnuft  not 
be  levell  d  attne  Difeafes  of  thofe  Parts  dirccUy,  but  at 
others  in  conjunction  with  them. 

,  ‘dChirdly^  If  the  Indication  is  taken  from  the  Blood,  it  is 
dien  to  be  coniidered,  that  all  its  Diforders  depend  upon  its 
circuiatory  Motion  being  increafed  or  diminjfhed ;  and  that 
all  the  Changes  in  theTexture  and  Quality  of  the  Blood,  as 
al.o  m  its  Quantity,  are  attended  either  with  a  Diminution 
pr  |ncreaf§  of  ihe  Blood  s  Velocity*  j  and  therefore  if  the 
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Quantity  of  the  Blood  is  augmented,  Bleeding  and  other 
Evacuations  are  necefifary  5  but  if  the  Quantity  thereof  be 
diminifhed,  then  Reftoratives,  Red,  and  nourifhing  Food 
may  be  required  :  And  if  this  lad  proceeds  from  any  Error 
in  the  Stomach,  caufing  Lofs  of  Appetite,  in  fuch  a  Cafe 
thofe  things  are  to  be  adminifter’d  which  create  Hunger, 
and  helpg Digefiion.  If  the  Texture  of  the  Blood  be 
chang’d,  as  is  ufual  in  a  continual  Courie  of  Sicknefs, 
then  it  may  beneceflary,  befides  other  Intentions,  to  admi- 
nifter  fuch  things  as  may  correct  the  vitiated  Mafs. 

*  Fourthly  When  a  Difeafe  proceeds  from  an  Increafeor 
[  Diminudon  of  feme  Secretion,  the  Cure  ought,  for  the 
moft  part,  to  be  perform’d  by  fuch  things  as  enlarge  the 
Secretions  that  are  too  fparing,  and  redrain  fuch  as  are  too 
liberal  1  And  the  fafed  way  to  redrain  an  augmented  Se¬ 
cretion,  is  by  the  Increafe  of  fome  other  Secretion.  And 
indeed,' this  Method  of  Revulfion  has  been  fafely  prafli fed 
among  all  Phyficians;  and  if  it  could  be  rightly  under- 
flood  by  Farriers,  it  would  be  of  the  greateft  Importance 
in  their  Pra&ice. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remark’d,  that  when  we  fpeak  of  an 
augmented  Secretion,  we  understand  that  as  a  Difeafe,  and 
not  as  a  Remedy :  For  fometimes  a  Secretion  augmented 
becomes  a  Cure  ^  and  in  fuch  a  Cafe  it  is  not  to  be  ftopp  d 
immediately,  but  rather  fomewhat  afliAed,  when  any 
ways  imperfefl.  As  for  inftance,  if  a  Horfe  be  lax,  and 
has  a  Scouring  upon  him  :  when  this  proceeds  from  a  Dil- 
order  of  the  Guts  only,  by  a  Putrefaction  of  the  Excre¬ 
ments  too  long  detained,  it  may  be  very  proper  to  admi- 
nifter  fome  moderate  Purge,  provided  it  be  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  will  not  too  much  relax  the  inteftinal  Glands. 
But  if  this  Caufe  proceeds  from  an  obflru&ed  Tranfpira- 
tipn,  as  is  very  ufual,  then  fuch  things  as  promote  Sweat, 
and  a  breathing  through  the  Pores,  muft  be  likewife  ad- 
minifler’d.  The  like  Method  is  to  be  obferved  in  mort 
other  Secretions,  as  in  Sweat,  Urine,  running  at  the 
Mouth  and  Nofe,  which  may  be  often  obferved  among 
Horfes  in  the  decline  of  Sickriefs. 

Fifthly ,  In  the  Cure  of  all  Difeafes,  ISTa-  Nature  to  be 
ture  is  the  beft  Guide,  and  therefore  the  F'ar-  carefuUy  oh- 
rier  mull  diligently  follow  her.  Whenever  flie  ferve  • 

Ends  her felf  opprefs’d,  fhe  endeavours  to  throw  off  the 
J-o^d,  and  tries  all  the  neareft  and  propereft  ways  for  her 

Relief  5  and  it  is  for  the  Confervation  of  Health,  or  re¬ 
covering 
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covering  it  when  loft,  that  fhe  is  fo  abundantly  furnifti’d 
with  Drains  and  Outlets,  for  fuch  are  moft  or  all  the* 
Cl  ids,  by  which  Se  retion  is  performed  j  but  though 
US ature  is  to  be  carefully  obferv’d,  and  follow’d  in  all  £er 
Motions,  and  to  be  aflliled  when  her  Operations  are  too 
weak  and  im perfect,  or  reftrain’d  when  too  powerful  *  yet 
fhe  is  not  to  be  compelfd,  but  muft  herfelf  be  the  Begin¬ 
ner,  and  very  often  the  Finifher  of  the  Work  alfo.  A  nd 
therefore,  whenever  the  Pra&itioner  finds  her  own  Efforts 
£ruirlers,  while  fhe  is  endeavouring  one  while  by  one  Se¬ 
cretion,  and  at  other  times  by  another,  to  give  vent  to  that 
which  oppreffes  her ;  he  is  not  to  be  over  forward  in  afiift- 
ing  her  in  her  reftrain’d  Inclinations,  but  conclude  with 
himfelf,  that  the  Matter  is  not  as  yet  render’d  of  fuch  a 
due  Magnitude  or  Smallnefs,  as  to  be  carried  along  the 
Canals,  and  discharg’d  by  the  Veffels  which  are  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  Purpofe  •  fo  that  his  Bufinefs  is  only  to  help 
her  with  luch  Things  as  will  thicken  or  attenuate,  &c.  as 
be  fhall  fee  occifion  •  waiting  with  Patience  until  her 
more  fenfible  Operations  become  permanent  and  laftiog9 
and  ‘•Hat  fhe  becomes  fee  and  eafy  in  all  her  Exertions”, 
and  this  Change  is  what  Phyficians  call  the  Cri(i$%  or 
Turn  of  a  Diftemper. 

^But  when  her  Operations  are  too  violentand  powerful, 
it  Tile  is  thereby  at  flake,  as  in  the  Inftances  abovemen* 
tion’d,  by  an  exceflive  Hemorrhage  of  Blood,  or  an  Influx 
into  fbme  Part,  occasioning  a  Suffocation  $  or,  in  cafe  of 
an  augmented  Secretion  continuing  too  long,  then  the  Rules 
already  laid  down  muft  be  follow’d.  But  if  it  happens,  as 
may  be  often  obferv’d  in  imperfedk  Crifes ,  that  an  He¬ 
morrhage  of  Blood  proceeds  only  from  a  Rupture  of  Vef- 
fels  that  are  very  fmall,  or  that  the  Blood,  by  reafon  of 
its  abated  heat,,  flows  but  moderately  ^  or  if  a  Tumour 
ariks,  or  an  Abfcefs  be  found  in  any  Part  of  the  Body, 
by  which  Life  is  not  in  danger  •  thefe  are  not  to  be  pre¬ 
vented,  but  manag’d  in  a  way  that  is  fuitable  to  theNa- 
•  ture  of  fuch  Accidents. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Difcovering  fome  Errors  in  the  Methods  ufually 
taken  to  prevent  D  feafes  in  Horj'es ,  with  the 
proper  eft  Means  to  preferve  Health. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  among  Farr!-  ^ 

ers,  than  the  admimftrmg  PhyiicJc  to  geffary  to  Horjl 
Horfes  that  are  found  and  healthful,  in  or-  eff  while  they 
der  to  prevent  their  falling  into  Difeafes  5  are  in  Health* 
with  this  Notion  moft  People,  as  well  as 
they,  have  been  prepoffefs’d,  infbmuch  that  they  have  tied 
themfelves  up  to  Times  and  Seafons,  believing  a  Horie 
can  never  keep  found,  if  he  is  not  bled  at  this  time,  purg’d 
at  that,  and  at  another  timerowell’d  $  fome  have  Cordial 
Balls,  or  Drinks,  which  they  keep  as  Secrets,  and  which, 
they  afHrm  will  prevent  all  manner  of  Infection  and  Sick- 
fiefs.  But  I  /hall  endeavour  to  fhew  what  manifeft  Abufe 
there  is  in  all  thole  Things,  and  lay  down  fome  general 
Rules  which  may  truly  be  of  fervice  to  the  Prefervation 
of  Health.  \ 

Tho  Health,  in  its  bed  Eftate,  is  only  relative,  yet  all 
Creatures  may  be  properly  faid  to  be  in  Health,  when  they 
fleep,  eat,  and  digeft,  when  they  move  without  Pain  5  and 
all  this  depends  upon  a  regular  and  uniform  Motion  of  the 
Blood  •  now  whatever  contributes  to  keep  up  that  uniform, 
and  regular  Motion,  muft  be  the  Means  to  preferve  Health  5 
but  it  is  very  certain,  the  Means  that  are  uled  in  time  of 
Sicknefs,  to  reftore  that  regularity  in  the  Blood’s  Motion, 
muft  be  prejudicial  in  a  State  of  Health,  becaule  they 
muft  effea  fome  Change  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  which 
was  not  wanting.  Thus  Bleeding  and  Purging  may  be  of 
ufe  to  put  a  Check  to  a  Difeafe,  if  a  Horie  be  plethorick 
and  full  of  Blood,  or  if  a  Horfe  has  any  other  Signs  that 
require  Evacuation  ♦  but  then  it  is  to  be  confider’d,  that 
thefe  are  Difeafes  actually  begun  5  and  if  a  Horfe  has 
none  of  thefe  Signs,  the  Effect  that  any  fuch  Evacuations 
can  have  upon  him,  muft  be  a  lelfening  the  Quantity  of 
his  Blood,  which  is  often  of  bad  confequencc$  bccaufe 
the  leflening  the  Quantity  of  the  Blood,  gives  it  a  different 
Motion  from  what  it  had  before. 


If 
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^  0 bjettion  If  any  one  .fliould  plead  that  thefe  Eva- 
mfwered,  cuations  are  made  to  bring  a  Horfe  into  a 

better  date  of  Health,  and  thereby  ftrengthen  his  Body, 
and  enable  him  the  more  to  refift  Difeafes  3  I  anfwer,  there 
js  a  certain  {late  of  Health  which  is  natural  and  agreeable 
to  every  Horfe,  and  conftfts  in  the  Requifttes  abovemen- 
tion’d,  to  wit,  in  a  Life  free  from  Pain,  or  any  infeniible 
Im  perfection  3  and,  no  doubt,  as  among  Men,  one  Horfe 
may,  comparatively  fpeaking,  enjoy  a  more  perfect  degree 
of  Health  than  another  is  capable  of  3  and  this  is  owing  to 
fome  difference  in  their  original  Structure  and  Make,  where** 
of  we  are  ignorant  *  fo  that  they  may  as  well  turn  a  black 
Horfe  white,  or  a  white  Horfe  black,  as  to  pretend  to  make 
a  Horfe  ftrong,  who  is  naturally  of  a  weak  and  delicate 
Constitution.  All  therefore  that  can  be  expected  from 
tampering  with  Horfes  that  are  in  their  bed  Eft  ate,  is 
either  little  or  no  Alteration  at  all,  if  a  Horfe  has  Youth 
and  Vigour  to  overcome  the  Shocks  given  to  Nature  by 
Phyfick,  or  elfe  an  Alteration  for  the  worfe  3*  becaufe  the 
ftrongeft  Horre  may  thereby  be  brought  into  ah  habitual 
Weaknefs,  which  becomes  a  Difeafe3  and  a  Horfe  that  is 
weak,  may  become  yet  much  weaker  3  and  thefe  Acci¬ 
dents  frequently  happen  by  fuch  unfkilful  Management, 
though  they  are  generally  attributed  to  fome  other  Caufe. 
TheCaufe  of  But  what  has  led  Farriers  into  thole  Er» 
feveral  Errors  rors,  is  a  confufed  Notion  many  of  them  have 
in  the  Praftice  of  all  Difeafes  proceeding  from  corrupt 
&f  Farriers .  Blood  5  and  therefore,  as  if  the  Blood  of 

Horfes  was  like  Pond  or  Ditch-water,  which  gathers  Mud 
and  Filth  at  certain  times,  they  think  it  fhould  be  often 
eleanfed.  And  becaufe  the  Blood  of  thefe  Creatures  (as  moft 
of  them  are  ufed  to  Toil  and  Labour)  is  generally  of  an 
unpieafant  Afpecl,  they  feldom  or  never  take  Blood  from 
any  Horfe,  but  they  think  him  full  of  bad  Humours,  not 
confidering  but  this  may  be  the  natural  ftate  of  his  Blood  5 
and  for  that  Reafon  they  do  not  often  mifs  telling  the 
Owner,  that  his  Horfe  wants  Purging  as  well  as  Blooding. 

Another  thing  which  feems  to  have  given  Encourage¬ 
ment  to  thofe  Methods,  is^  becaufe  fome  Horfes  have  been 
obferv’d  to  eat  plentifully,  and  not  thrive,  till  after  Evacua¬ 
tions  were  made  pretty  largely.  Whenever  any  fuch  thing 
happens,  there  is  the  "Sign  of  a  Difeafe  proceeding  from 
fome  ObftruClions  in  the  Mefentery,  or  from  fome  vifeid 
Hough  y  Matter  lodg’d  in  the  firft  Paffages,  which  may  bin- 
"  der 
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cler  a  diffident  Quantity  of  Chyle  entring  into  the  Mafsof 
Blood.  But  I  don’t  mean  fuch,  but  thofe,  who,  upon 
•full  Experience,  are  found  to  be  in  as  found  a  State  o£ 
Health,  as  they  have  ever  been  known  to  be  in  at  any  time* 
but  are* bled  or  purged,  or  have  Cordials  given  them  at 
fuch  times  as  are  prefcrib’d  in  Farrier’s  Books,  or  have 

other  wife  obtain’d  by  Cudom. 

But  that  1  may  not  be  thought  too  peremptory  on  this 
Head,  or  to  deviate  too  far  from  a  Method  that  has  been 
fo  umverfally  received ;  I  fhall  therefore  lay  down  fome  few 
Cafes  wherein  Blooding,  or  other  Evacuations,  may  be 
made,  even  when  there  are  no  Indications  to  be  taken  di-  p 
redly  from  Sicknefs ;  but  thefe  too  are  difcreticnary,  and 
to  be  gone  about  with  Caution  j  as  for  inftance,  if  Blood- 
Ing.be  moderately  and  fparingly  us’d,  it  may  be  of  feryice 
to  young  Horfes,  efpecially  after  hard  Exercife,  or  after  a 
Journey  in  a  hot  Seafon,  becaufe  either  the  one  or  the  other 
is  apt  to  augment  the  Blood’s  Motion  too  much,  which,  be¬ 
fore  it  has  any  ill  tendency,  may  be  thus  remedy’d.  But 
yet  this  may  not  be  often  necedary  to  Horfes  that  are  ac~ 
cudom’d  to  condant  Exercife,  as  Hunting,  or  thofe  that 
travel  all  the  Year,  as  Stage-Horfes  or  Pod- Horfes,  but 
only  to  fuch  as  are  more  habituated  to  Eafe.  Secondly ,  A 
Horfe  that  has  been  much  us’d  to  {Landing  in  the  Stable,  and 
has  but  feldom  Exercife,  may  alfo  have  a  Vein  opened  upon 
Suspicion  of  the  Blood’s  growing  too  vifcid,and  dagnating 
for  want  of  due  Exercife  *  becaufe,  while  he  is  thus  kept* 
a  Difeafe  may  infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  be  creeping  up¬ 
on  him,  while  there  is  yet  no  Indication  given  from  fend- 
ble  Signs.  1’hirdly ,  If  a  Horfe  has  dumbled  into  a  Pit 
of  Water,  or  a  deep  Ditch,  and  has  continued  fome  time 
therein,  though  he  does  not  immediately  give  Signs  of  Sick¬ 
nefs,  yet  fuch  Accidents  are  a  diffident  Indication  both  for 
Bleeding  and  other  Remedies,  becaufe  the  Addridion  of 
the  Pores,  occafion’d  by  the  Coldnefs  and  Preffure  oi  tne 
Water,  may  caufe  a  Fever,  or  a  violent  Cold,  that  may 
end  in  the  Glanders,  or  fome  other  fatal  Didemper. 

The  fame  Cautions  may  beaifo  obferv’d  as  to  Purging, 
and  that  ffiould  never  be  gone  about  barely  at  a  Venture, 
but  when  the  Farrier  or  Owner  may  have  fome  Sufpicion 
at  lead  $  as,  for  want  of  Exercife,  eating  unwholfome  Food, 
or  drinking  bad  Water,  or  the  like,  whether  that  proceed 
from  Carelefnefs  or  Neceffity.  In  thefe,  or  fuch  like  Cafes, 
Blooding  qx  Purging  may  be  ufed  by  way  of  Prevention  5 
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and  I  fhould  the  rather  fo  far  give  into  thofe  Methods^ 
with  refped:  to  brute  Creatures,  becaufe  feveral  of  their 
Difeafes  may  actually  have  fome  footing  before  they  can 
be  well  difcern’d.  But  yet,  as  there  is  even  in  all  thefe 
Cafes  an  Indication  given,  at  leaf!  from  foreign  Caufes* 
what  has  been  here  advanced,  will  not  juftify  the  Condud 
I  am  confuting,  which  is  only  adminiftring  things  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  which  therefore  often  prove  prejudicial, 

l  fhail  therefore  venture  to  affirm,  that  unneceffary 
Evacuations  cannot  be  the  Way  to  prevent  Difeafes  in 
Horfes,  but  that  may  be  better  effe&uated  by  a  due  Care 
in  their  Keeping, 

A  due  Care  in  All  Evacuations  lefien  the  Quantity  of  the 
Keeping,  the  Blood,  but  moft  immediately  Blood-letting  * 
pnperefi  Way  and  when  that  has  been  frequently  repeated 
n  prevent  Sieb  or  been  taken  away  in  a  large  Quantity  5  it 
ntfs,  often  becomes  languid  in  its  Motion,  by  a 

lefler  Quantity  of  Spirits,  deriv’d  from  a  leifer  Quantity 
of  Blood,  fo  that  what  remains  has  not  Force  enough  from 
thefe  Spirits  to  reach  the  Paffages  of  the  Skin,  fo  as  to 
make  a  Secretion  there  $  and  from  hence,  inflead  of  pre¬ 
senting  Difeafes,  it  becomes  the  Caufe  of  many.  Pursing 
has  alfo  the  fame  Effe&,  though  after  a  different  manner 
and  may  be  of  a  worfe  Confequence  to  Horfes,  as  all  fuch 
Evacuations  ad  more dire&ly  againft  Nature,  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  whole  animal  Frame,  when  the  Me¬ 
dicines  happen  to  be  of  any  ftrength,  is  difcompofed  by 
them  5  and  thus  a  Horfe  that  was  in  Health,  is'expofed 
to  all  the  Injuries  that  can  proceed  from  any  Element.  But 
in  good  and  proper  Keeping,  all  thefe  Accidentsare  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  fame  thing  effeffed. 

The  hell  Way  therefore  to  prevent  Horfesbeing  difeafedf 
is,  in  the  firfl  piace,  to  have  no  kind  of  Food  given  them 
bur  what  is  wholesome,  and  their  Drink  fhould  be  Rain¬ 
water,  or  rhar  of  the  running  Brook,  if  fuch  are  to  be  had* 

Secondly,  The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  is  Exercife* 
e.peciall)  lince  the  Health  of  all  Animals  depends  fomuch 

Aguiar  Motion,  for  without  that  it  is  ina¬ 
pt  ill  blc  but  that  it  mull  be  apt  many  times  to  flatmate  t 
whereas  it  the  Body  is  often  kept  moving,  the  Blood" is  not 
only  lore  d  through  the  fm ailed  Veins  and  Arteries,  by  the 
feveral  Com  rations  ofthe  Muscles, but  alLthe  lirrle  Glands 
and  Straine  s  throughout  the  Body  are  thereby  forc’d  to  Hi  A 
charge  their  feveral  Contents,  which  mull  be  a  great  Means 
to  preferve  Rulth,  6 
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Thirdly  y  The  Exercife  of  a  Horfe  ought  to  be  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  his  Strength,  and  likewife  to  his  feeding  *  for  a 
Horfe  that  is  of  a  weak,  delicate  Make,  cannot  bear  much 
Exercife,  neither  muff  that  be  violent,  but  gentle.  In  like 
manner,  a  Horfe  who  has  but  fhort  Feeding,  cannot  bear 
fo  much,  nor  fuch  hard  Exercife,  as  if  he  was  kept  high. 

Fourthly ,  A  Horfe  fhould  be  gently  ufed  when  he  is 
full,  becaufe  at  that  time,  befides  the  Prejudice  done  him 
by  the  Weight  of  his  Stomach,  the  Blood  receiving  from 
thence  frefh  Supplies,  will  be  apt  to  caufe  a  Plenitude  and 
Fulnefs  of  the  Veftels,  which  may  either  occafion  a  too  great 
Rarefa<ftion,  or  a  Stagnation,  especially  in  the  Lungs,  by 
reafon  of  their  near  Communication  with  the  Heart,  and 
their  frequent  Diftention  with  Air  $  and  Horfes  that  are 
of  a  large  and  heavy  Make,  ought  to  be  rid  more  gently 
at  ail  times,  than  thofethat  are  light  and  nimble. 

Fifthly ,  No  Habit  fhould  be  broke  fuddenly,  but  by 
degrees  $  for  infiance,  if  a  Horfe  has  been  ufed  to  travel, 
he  ought  to  be  walk’d  out,  and  rid  more  or  lefs  for  fome 
time  thereafter*  becaufe  during  the  rime  of  Exercife,  the 
Blood  mult  have  acquir’d  a  more  than  ordinary  Aptitude 
to  Motion  ^  and  therefore  it  will  be  ready  to  fiagnate  in 
fome  remote  Parts,  where  the  Veftels  are  fmall.  The  fame 
Rule  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d  with  refpedt  to  Horfes  newly  ta¬ 
ken  up  from  Grafs,  becaufe  they  have  been  ufed  both  to 
Exercife  and  Air,  while  at  their  Liberty  in  the  Fields. 
Neither  muft  a  Horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to  feed  plentiful- 
ly,  be  fuddenly  reduced  to  a  low  Diet,  becaufe  he  will  be 
apt  to  grow  faint,  and  oftentimes  fink  in  his  Spirits,  which, 
rnay  occafion  very  great  Diforders,  by  reafon  the  Quantity 
ot  the  Blood  is  of  a  fudden  render’d  too  fmall,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Veftels.  And,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  a  Horfe  that  is  low,  mufi  be  fed  but  gently,  and 
brought  to  good  keeping  by  degrees. 

Sixthly ,  A  due  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  Drefiing,  be¬ 
caufe  rubbing  and  combing  is  a  fort  of  Exerci  e,  efpeciaily 
to  a  Horfe  of  Mettle,  it  promotes  the  Motion  of  the  Blood 
in  the  extreme  Parts,  and  greatly  helps  the  cuticular  Dif- 
charges  *  and  therefore  a  Horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to  good 
Drefimg  fhould  never  go  without  it,  left  the  Pores  of  the 
Skin  become  futklenly  obftru&ed,  which  mufi  unavoid¬ 
ably  caufe  fome  Diforders,  But  if  a  Horfe  h  as  never  been 
Hied  to  any  regularity,  as  to  his  Feeding,  i$c.  which  is  the 
Laie  of  fome  Drudges,  the  beft  way  is  to  continue  in  the 

fame 
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fame  want  of  Method  with  refpeff  to  them  $  becaufe  we 
often  obferve  the  bringing  aiiy  fuch  into  regular  keeping,  at; 
firft  proves  generally  of  ill  confequenee  to  them  5  and  that 
for  feveral  Reafons,  which  I  need  not  here  mention. 

From  thefe  general  Directions,  the  Reader  may  be  able 
to  form  fuch  other  Rules,  as  may  be  of  ufe,  not  only  to 
prevent  Sicknefs,  but  may  alfo  be  the  Means  of  bringing 
Horfes  to  a  better  State  of  Health,  without  hazarding  their 
Constitutions  with  the  repeated  ufe  of  Phyfick,  as  is  very 
cuftomary  in  this  Kingdom  $  and  proceeds  from  thole  Per¬ 
sons,  who  are  ufually  intruded  with  the  Health  of  our 
Horfes,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  Mechanifm  and  Oe~ 
conomy  of  animal  Bodies.  I  have  been  the  more  encou¬ 
rag’d  to  make  fuch  Obfervations,  becaufe  fome  oi  the  moil 
judicious  Farriers  have  been  from  Experience  convinc'd  of 
thofe  Errors,  and  are  able  to  call  to  mind  many  Inflances* 
of  Horfes  they  have  known  to  be  prejudic’d  by  an  unfea- 
fonable  and  unneceffary  Ufe  of  Phyfick  ;  and  methinks  it 
would  be  a  common  Benefit  to  Mankind,  io  ’far  as  Horfes 
are  ferviceable  to  us,  if  thofe  PrepofTeflions  could  be  ba- 
nifh’d,  and  all  fuch  fuperfluous  Pradice  quite  difus’dand 
laid  aiide. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

Some  general  Rules  to  be  obfefvd  in  Bleeding 

and  Purging , 

HAVING,  in  the  foregoing  Chapter,  taken  notice  of 
fome  of  the  Errors  committed  in  Blooding  and 
Purging,  I  fliall  in  this  lay  down  fome  general  Rules  to 
be  obierv’d  in  thefe  Operations. 

And  Fir  ft.  Concerning  Blooding,  there  is  not  any  Ope- 
ration  more  ready,  or  indeed  more  ufetul.  As  nothing  can* 
in  many  Cafes,  give  fuch  immediate  Relief  for  by  Blood- 
letting,  the  Heat  of  the  Blood,  and  confequently  its  Velo¬ 
city,  proceeding  tr^m  whatever  Caufe,  may  be  thereby 
abated  :  and  not  only  its  Velocity  and  H.at,  but  alfo  its 
Vifcidity,  whether  from  an  acid,  or  from  any  otner  coa¬ 
gulating  or  thickning  Matter,  may  in  a  ^reat  meafure  be 
eteltroy’d  *  and  therefore,  in  all  Cafes  where  the  Blood  is 
too  much  agitated,  and  in  motion,  or  where  it  is  too  much 
thicken’d^  Bloodletting  is  requir’d* 
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But  we  fhall  lay  down  Tome  of  the  particular  Indications^ 
which  chiefly  call  for  that  Operation  ■  and  in  doing  there¬ 
of  we  fhall  not  tie  any  one  up  to  Times  and  Seafons,  or 
particular  Influences,  which  we  And  fo  much  obferv  *d  in 
Books  of  Marfhalfy,  and  in  old  physical  Writers  5  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Do&rine,  fome  Part  of  the  animal  Body 
muft  have  been  difeafed  every  Month.  All  the  Caution 
therefore,  that  is  to  be  had  in  that  RefpeH,  is  only  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  poflible  in  the  extremities  of  Heat  and  Cold9 
excepting  when  fome  urgent  Neceflity  requires  it. 

'  Now  theSigns  that  require  Blood-letting,  The  Signs  tkM 
are  firit,  an  over  Plenitude  or  Fulnefs  5  which  require  Blosd* 
may  be  difcovered  in  a  Horfe,  becaufe fuch  a  Jetting, 
one  will  be  apt  to  be  purflve  when  he  is  put 
to  any  kind  of  Exercife,  and  his  Stomach  will  fomewhat 
abate.  In  fuch  a  Cafe  blooding  cools  and  refre flies  a 
Horfe  wonderfully. 

Secondly ,  Blood-letting  is  proper  in  the  beginning  of  al- 
moft  all  Fevers,  whether  Ample  or  complicated  5  that  is  to 
whether  the  Fever  conAfts  Amply  in  an  Augmentation 
of  tne  Blood  s  Motion  only,  or  when  the  Blood  is  befldes 
that  vitiated.  But  Care  mufi  be  taken,  if  the  Diflempet 
takes  it  Origin  from  the  want  of  Blood,  as  very  often  hap¬ 
pens  after  large  Hemorrhages,  or  after  long  fcouring,  or 
alter  a  too  plentiful  ufe  of  ^Evacuations,  or  when  a  Horfe 
has  been  fome  time  in  a  declining  Condition  5  in  fuch 
Cafes*  tho*  fome  Indications  may,  perhaps,  require  Blood- 
yet  it  is  to  be  us’d  fparingly. 

Thirdly,  A  Horfe  ought  to  be  bled  for  all  Swellings  and 
Impofthumations,  when  they  happen  to  be  Atuated  on  any 
Part  of  the  Body,  fo  as  to  endanger  a  Suffocation,  or  any 
other  ill  Accident  *  but  if  there  be  none  of  thole  Appear¬ 
ances,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  a  tendency  to  Suppu¬ 
ration,  Blooding  ought  not  to  be  perform’d,  becaufe  that 
would  be  manifeftly  to  oppofe  Nature,  who  herfelf  is' en¬ 
deavouring  to  throw  off  what  is  hurtful  to  her  in  another 
way*  but  in  Swellings  of  the  Legs,  occaflon’d  by  the 
Greafe,  Blood-letting  is  not  only  fafe  in  the  beginning,  as 
it  may  make  a  RevulAon,  but  neceflary  before  they  are 
much  inflam’d,  or  come  to  break  3  becaufe  this  Diflem- 
per  at  Arfl  proceeds  chiefly  from  a  Stagnation  of  rhe  Blood 
in  theextream  Parts,  from  the  Smailnefs  of  the  Vefle]c5 

yd cy  an^  not  from  any  manifeft  Diforder  in  the  Blood  it- 
hit  But  of  this  in  its  proper  Place, 
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Fourthly ,  Blooding  is  neceffary  in  all  violent  Pain,  _wbe- 
tber  that  proceeds  from  an  internal  or  external  Caufe,  as 
Wounds.  orBruifes  3  and  in  cafe  of  inward  Pams,  as  Horn 
m  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs  and  i Vleuvd >  or  the  Liver,, 
when  they  can  be  difcover’d  5  and  then  the  Operation  may 
be  once  or  twice  repeated  3  but  m  Pains  of  the  btomach 
and  Guts,  oroceeding  from  flimy  and  vifcid  Matter  iodg  d 
in  them,  unlefs  the  Farrier  could  aifo  be  affur’d  the fe  were 
accompanied  with  Inflammation  of  thofe  Parts,  it  is  better 
to  forbear  it  3  becaufe  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  if  a  Reyulfion  be 
tnade  the  Blood  may  be  too  much  divefted  of  its  spirits, 
and  Nature  balk’d  of  her  deflgn  of  expelling  what  the 

Ends  hurtful  to  her.  .  . 

Fifthly  Blood-letting  is  moreover  neceffary  inverts 
goes,  and  moft  Diforders  of  the  Head  3  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  Colds,  by  which  Defluxions  are  apt  to  tali  on 
the  Lungs,  and  Rheums  into  the  Eyes.  And  here  I  cannot 
omit  taking  notice  of  an  Error  in  the  Sieur  2)e  SoUeyJell 9 
who  forbids  Blooding  in  Difeafes'  of  the  Eyes.  •  It :  is  not 
improbable  that  Author  may  have  obferved  dome  ill  Con- 
fequences  from  this  Operation,  but  it  has  been  in  fuch  Cates 
as  proceed  from  Exinanition, ,  that  is,  when  the  State  ot 
the  Blood  is  very  low  5  for  then  that  which  is  carried  into 
the  extreme  Parts,  very  often  Magnates,  from  the  want  01 
a  fufEcient  force  in  the  Heart,  to  drive  it  towards  into  thole 
Parts  3  and  when  the  fucceeding  Fluid  has  noi  ioice  enough 
to  impel  the  antecedent  Blood  3  fo  that  if  a  Difeafe  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Eyes  from  any  fuch  Caufe,  the  leffemng  tm. 
Quantity  of  the  Blood,  which  is  already  too  fmaU,  mult 
needs  cccaflon  fome  very  great  Diforder  in  thofe  Farts,  it 
not  abfolute  Blindnefs.  'But  in  all  fuch  Cafes  as  proceed 
from  an  Over-fulnefs,  or  from  hard  riding,  which  drives  , 
the  Blood  fafier  into  the  outward  Parts,  than  can  be  rea~  j 
dily  returned  by  the  fmaU  capillary  Veins  3  or  if  thefe 
Diforders  proceed  from  the  Blood’s  being  too  vifcid,  by 
which  means  it  loiters  in  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Eyes  3 
Blood-letting  mud  then  do  very  great  fervice,  and  is  often 
praflifed  among  Horfes  to  very  great  purpofe.  For  the 
fame  Reafons  it  may  be  ufeful  in  the  Farrin,  the  Itch,  and 
all  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 

Zaftly,  There  mult  be  conftant  Care  taken  of  the  Age, 
Strength,  and  Conftitution  oi  all  Horfes.  A  young  Hoife, 
though  he  be  more  fubjeft  to  Difeafes,  as  has  been  already^ 

obfervU  will,  however,  much  fooner  recover  the  Lofs  ot 
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Blood  than. a  Horfe  that  is  full  aged  3  and  a  full  aged 
Horfe  fooner  than  an  old  Horfe,  becaufe  ail  young  Animals 
are  vigorous  in  their  Appetite  and  Digeftion  ,^but  yet  a  full 
aged,  or  an  old  Horfe,  if  either  be  hardy  and  ftrong,  may 
overcome  all  LofTes  of  this  kind,  better  than  fome  young 
Horfes,  who  are  of  a  wafhy  and  delicate  Make.  But  I 
fhall  now  proceed  to  Purging. 

I  need  not  offer  to  explain  what  is  in  what  Cafes, 
meant  by  Purging,  fince  every  one  knows  Purging  is 
that  it  is  the  difeharging  of  Humours  and  zkiefly  neceffk* 

L  Excrements  thro’  the  common  Paffages  of  rJft 

the  Belly.  The  Way  this  Operation  is  performed,  is  with 
fuch  Medicines,  as  by  their  Irritation  {Emulate  the  Mem« 
branes  of  the  Guts,  whereby  the  fPerijlctltick  Motion  is 
quicken’d,  fo  as  to  fhake  off  their  Contents,  But  if  the 
Dofe  or  Potion  happens  to  be  large,  or  if  it  be  made  of 
fuch  things  as  abound  much  with  thofe  Simulating  Par- 
tides,  or,  to  exprefs  it  after  the  common  way,  if  very  ftrong 
Phyfick  be  given,  it  not  only  carries  off"  what  is  contain’d 
in  the  Guts,  but  likewifeeaufesfuch  frequent  and  reiterat¬ 
ed  Twitches,  as  drives  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of 
Blood  into  thofe  Parts,  whence  is  feparated  and  difeharged 
abundance  of  Serum ,  which  is  throwm  off  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Paffages  abovemention’d.  And  hence  it  is  evident^ 
that  Phyfick  may  be  fo  order’d,  as  to  carry  off  more  o t 
lefs  of  the  Subftance  of  the  Blood,  according  as  the  Dole 
is  enlarged  or  diminifhed,  or  as  it  abounds  more  or  lefs 
with  thofe  purging  Particles  3  and  conlequently  that  it 
may  be  render’d  either  profitable  or  hurtful,  according  as 
it  is  managed. 

I  fhall  not  here  detain  the  Reader  with  the  manner 
preparing  the  Body  for  this  Operation  3  neither  fhall  I  lay 
down  Rules  for  rendring  this  or  that  fort  of  Humour  fit  for 
a  Difcharge  by  Medicines,  which  have  been  ignorantly^ 
but  with  much  Induftry  devis’d,  to  prepare  Choler,  Phlegm  ^ 
or  Melancholy  3  that  fort  of  Practice  being  now  juftly  ex¬ 
pos’d  as  uncertain  and  ridiculous,  fince  it  is  very  plain,  that 
all  purging  Phyfick  differs  only  in  the  degrees  of  Strength* 
and  works  no  otherwife  on  different  Humours,  than  as  it 
is  able  to  reach  only  thofe  that  are  near,  or  fuch  as  are 
more  remote  from  the  Guts,  where  its  principal  Scene  ofe 
AHion  lies.  What  particular  regard  is  to  be  had  to  thofa 
things,  will  be  fufficiently  fhewn  hereafter*  I  fhall  there* 
forg  only  in  this  Place  .lay.  down  fome  general  Di regions, 

JC  s>  which* 
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which  j  I  hope,  will  be  of  Ufe  to  all  wh6  pra&ife  among 
Horfes. 

Firfi  of  ally  Purging  may  be  neceffary  in  moft  or  all 
cpiethorick  Cafes,  efpecially  after  an  Evacuation  has  been 
made  by  Blood-letting,  and  the  Body  render’d  fomewhat 
cool  and  lightfome^  for  if  a  Horfe  be  purged  when  his 
Body  is  very  full,  it  may,  unlefs  the  other  Secretions  are 
alfo  free,  occafion,  during  the  Operation,  a  too  great  hurry 
in  the  Blood’s  motion,  bred  from  too  great  a  quantity  of 
Blood  $  or,  by  deriving  too  much  Blood  into  the  Inteftines* 
may  occafion  an  Inflammation  of  the  Guts.  For  the  fame 
reafon  Horfes,  that  are  Flethorick  and  full  of  Blood, 
ought  only  to  have  mild  Purges  given  them. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  a  Horfe  can  feldom  or  never  difgorge 
himfelf  by  Vomit  *  gentle  Purging  may  therefore  be  allow-* 
ed  in  Diforders  of  the  Stomach,  before  other  things  are 
adminiftred. 

- thirdly ,  Purging  is  the  moft  neceffary  Remedy  for  all 
foulnefs  in  the  Guts,  for  the  Expulfion  of  all  vifcid,  ropy 
Matter,  and  in  all  Cafes  where  a  Horfe  is  infefted  with 
Worms. 

Fourthly ,  It  is  a  great  relief  in  Coftivenefs,  efpecially 
after  fuitable  Ciyfters  have  been  firft  adminifter’d.  And 
it  is  moreover  ufeful  in  all  fcouring  and  loofenefs  of  the 
Belly,  when  perform’d  by  fuch  Medicines  as  afterwards 
conftringe  theinteftinal  Glands,  But  in  this  Cafe  many  of 
the  tribe  of  purging  Medicines  may  be  very  hurtful,  and 
occafion  either  a  too  great  Relaxation  of  thofe  Glands,  or 
an  Inflammation  of  the  Guts*  by  their  too  violent  and 
harfh  Operation. 

Fifthly ,  In  all  Cafes  where  there  is  a  grofs  Habit,  with  a 
tendency  to  Swellings  in  the  Limbs,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Body,  Purging  is  neceffary  :  As  aifo  in  humid. and 
watry  Difeafes.  In  Diforders  of  the  Liver,  caufing  the 
Jaundice,  and  in  many  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  it  does 
xnanifeft  Service,  by  the  Revulfion  it  makes  from  thofe 
Parts,  and  in  moft  Aliments  of  the  Head,  where  there  is  no 
but  only  a  Stagnation  in  the  Blood,  infomeof  the 
Imall  Capillary  or  Hairdike  Arteries.  For  Purging  in  fuch 
Cafes,  not  only  drains  off  part  of  the  fuperabundant  Mat¬ 
ter,  but  alfo,  by  putting  the  Blood  into  a  brifker  Motion, 
caufes  a  Separation  of  its  groffer  Parts,  fo  that  it  moves 
with  more  freedom  and  eafinefs  in  all  its  Canals,  and  is 
thereby  brought  more  readily  to  the  Secretory  Offices. 

But 
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But  in  this  Operation,  as  well  as  in  Blood-  jn  flooding 
ing,  a  particular  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  and  Purging 
the  fkength  of  every  Horfe,  becaufe  the  irre-  the  flrength  of 
tation  that  this  kind  of  Phylick  makes  in  the  a  Horfe  to  he 
Stomach  and  Guts,  when  it  is  powerful,  oc-  regarded. 
eafions  fuch  diforderly  Agitations  in  the  Blood  and  Spirits 
as  caufe  violent  Sicknefs,  attended  with  cold,  damp  Sweats 
and  fometimes  convulfive  Motions :  And  all  this  1  have 
feen  frequently  happen  to  Horfes  while  under  this  Opera¬ 
tion  3  and  therefore  they  ought  not  only  at  that  time  to 
be  carefully  look’d  after,  but  their  Phylick  fhould  be  qua- 
lify’d  with  fuch  Mixtures,  as  will  prevent  it  from  adher¬ 
ing  too  clofely  to  any  parts  of  the  Guts. 

But  what  relates  to  this,  and  all  other  Operations,  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  perform’d  to  the  Farrier’s  Satisfa&ion  in 
the  lequel  of  this  Treadle,  where  all  thofe  general  Rules 
Jha.ll  be  juftly  and  methodically  apply Jd, 

C  H  A  P.  VL 

Of  the  Fevers  of  Horfes  in  general . 

V,|0  ST  of  thofe,  who  have  treated  of  the  The  Sieur  de 
Difeaies  of  Horfes,  have  defin’d  a  Fe-  SolleyfellV  o* 
ver  to  De  a  preternatural  heat  of  Blood :  And  pinion  concern* 
the  Sieur  de  Solleyfellhas  compar’d  it  to  the  **&  *  Fever. 
Ebullition  of  Wine  in  a  Cask,  where  the  Liquor  being 
agitated,  heated,  dilated,  and  fermented,  and  having  no 
Vent,  breaks  impetuoufly  through  all  Obftacles,  fpread- 
ing  its  Steams  and  Vapours  all  around,  and  appears  fo 
muddy,  that  we  cannot  difcern  the  leaf!  Drop  of  Wine 
in  the  Veflel.  But  after  thefe  diforderly  Motions,  all 
the  Impurities  that  were  in  the  Wine  are  feparated^  the 
^ees  &11  t0  the  Bottom,  a  fort  of  Scum  floats  on  the 
4  top,  and  the  Concavity  of  the  VefiTel  is  covered  with  a 
*  *°rt  °f  crufty  Subftance.”  This  Comparifon  between 
tne  ftate  of  the  Blood,  and  Wine  thus  pent  up  in  the  Casks 
is,  according  to  that  Author,  a  true  Idea  and  Reprefenta* 
fci°n  of  a  Fever,  which,  as  it  is  obvious  to  Senfe,  will,  no 
douDt,  fatisfy  a  good  many  Readers  $  but  yet,  as  the  A- 
greement  is  only  in  fome  few  Circumfiances?  and  not  in 
the  whole,  I  /hall  therefore  give  a  fh  ort  Account  of  a  Fever, 

1  °un?iecl  on  theStruaure  of  the  Blood,  and  the 
v  ends  in  the  which  it  flows, 
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But,  ftrft,  it  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifh  between  a  Fe- 
ver  that  is  fimple,  and  that  which  is  complicated  and  ac¬ 
company  *d.  with  fome  other  Difeafe.  A  jimple  Fever  con- 
lifts  only  in  the  Increafe  of  the  Blood  s  Velocity^  that  is  to 
fay,  when  it  runs  more  fwiftiy  through  all  its  Chanels  than 
Ss  ufual,  but  preferves  an  Uniformity  in  its  Motion.  Where¬ 
as  a  complicated  Fever  has,  beiides  the  Increafe  of  Motion 
in  the  Blood,  feveral  other  Symptoms  $  and  thefe  Difeafes9 
which  are  Concomitants  of  fiicn  Velocity  in  the  Blood,  are 
often  the  Caufe  of  thofe  Fevers,  in  which  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood  is  not  regularly  and  uniformly  augmented,  but 
as  diforderly,  admitting  of  divers  Periods. 

The  Blood,  as  all  other  Fluids,  being 
Alin'd  ^  tnade  up  ox  liquid  Parts,  is  therefore  capable 

*  Sl,n  ’  of  being  put  into  a  more  than  ordinary  de¬ 

gree  of  Motion,  both  by  external  and  internal  Caufes. 
When  the  Caufe  happens  to  be  fimple  and  external,  as  for 
inftance,  when  the  Blood  is  violently  agitated  and  put  in 
motion  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  or  by  violent  and  excel- 
jive  Exercife,  then  the  Fever  will  be  only  fimple :  In  inch 
a  Cafe  the  Blood  is  melted,  and,  like  Wax,  requires  more 
fpace  in  theVeftels,  than  when  in  its  ordinary -State  5  and 
likewife  as  it  becomes  more  thin  and  fluid,  its  Motion  in- 
creafes  *  which  is  obvious  enough,  becaufe  all  thin  Liquors 
will  move  with  more  Velocity  and  Swiftnefs  than  thofe 
that  are  thick  5  and  becaufe  a  Liquor  that  is  of  a  thin 
Texture,  will  pafs  through  thofe  that  are  more  large,  with¬ 
out  any  oppofition  3  therefore  all  fuch  Fevers  are  regular 
^nd  uniform.  But  when  &  Fever  proceeds  from  any  ill 
Quality  in  the  Blood,  as  For  inftance,  if  the  Blood  be  too 
thick  or  vifeid,  fo.  as  to  occafion  ObftruHions  in  thofe 
Veftels  that  are  the  moft  minute  and  fmall,  the  Blood  be-  ( 
ing  obftrmffed  there,  and  meeting  with  oppoiition,  mull  1 
needs  occafion  great  Diforders,  while  it  flows  in  greater 
quantity  than  ordinary  into  particular  Parts,  and  while  it 
endeavours  to  find  out  proper  Vents  and  Paffages  for  itfelf. 
Now  in  both  thefe  Cafes,  the  glandular  Difcharges  muft, 
in  a  great  meafure^  be  hurt.  But  in  thofe  Fevers  that  are 
complicated,  fome  of  thofe  Vents  may  be  too  much  ob- 
ftruefed,  while  others  are  too  free  and  open.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  Nature  is  fo  much  put  to  it  in  all  Fevers  j  for 
in  thofe  that  are  the  moft  fimple,  fhe  is  overpower’d  by  a 
too  great  quantity  of  Blood,  occafton’d  by  a  too  great  Rare- 
fa{fion5  whereby  it  tajtes  up  more  fpace  than  ufual  in  all 

the 
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the  Blood-veffels,  which  moves  with  fo  much  rapidity  a§ 
to  difcompofe  the  whole  Body,  And  in  thofe  Fevers  that 
proceed  from  vitiated  Blood,  and  are  the  Ede£Is  of  fome 
other  Difeafe,  die  is  opprefs’d  by  violent  Impulfes  and  irre¬ 
gular  Difcharges, before  the  Bloodcan  become  of  fuch  aTex- 
tureand  Make, as  to  renderitfit  to  pafsequally  into  all  Parts. 

And  therefore  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
whatever  Changes  the  Blood  undergoes  in  fd  Fevers  have 
all  the  different  kinds  of  a  Fever,  fo  long 

as  the  Difeafe  lads,  thefe  Changes  mud  have  eit^£r  a  t00  3 

a  tendency  either  to  an  over-great  P.arefac-  ^reat 
tion  or  thinnefs,  or  elfe  to  an  over- great  or  thinnefs  of 
fbicknefs,  or  to  an  Inequality  of  the  Sub-^  the  Blood,  or  m 
dance  of  the  Blood,  whereby  fome  Parts  of  inequality  of 
it  will  pafs  more  eafily  than  others  through  its  Subfiance, 
the  fmalled  Vedels  5  all  which  may  at  one 
time  or  other  produce  the  Symptoms  common  fto  all  Fe¬ 
vers,  to  wit,  a  violent  and  excefllve  Heat,  and  beating  of 
the  Arteries,  &c.  This  is  fo  clear  and  evident,  in  cafe  of 
an  over-great  RarefaCfion  and  thinnefs  of  the  Blood,  that 
at  needs  no  manner  of  proof,  iince  Heat  mud  always  be 
the  Effe£  of  Motion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  Blood  happens  to  be  too  much  coagulated  and  thick- 
<en’d3  and  when  it  is  render’d  of  too  adhedve  and  gluey 
a  Nature,  whatever  be  the  figure  and  fize  ot  its  Particles^ 
or  whatever  other  Qualities  may  be  in  it,  it  mud  certain¬ 
ly -be  obdru&ed  in  the  fmalled  Paflages^  and  thefe  Ob- 
driudions  in  the  fmalled  Paffages,  mud  give  it  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  Motion  in  thofe  Veffels  that  are 
large  enough  to  receive  it,  and  confequently  its  Heat  mud 
alfo  be  augmented. 

But  this  will  be  the  more  eadlyunderdood,  In  what  man* 
if  we  confider  that  the  Arteries,  which  carry  tier  the  BiW 
the  Blood  into  all  Parts,  grow  gradually  tsn  cauje  a  e- 
fmaller,  the  farther  they  advance  from  the  * 

Heart  *  and  that  there  is  a  proportionably 
lefs  didance  between  their  Branches,  and  towards  their 
Extremities,  as  the  didance  between  thefe  capillary 
Branches  grows  dill  fmaller,  refernbling  the  little  Fila¬ 
ments  on  the  Leaves  of  Trees.  It  is  alfo  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  that,  according  to  the  lated  Difcoveries,  the 
fum  of  all  the  Orifices  of  the  fucceeding  Branches  of  every 
Artery,  is  larger  than  the  Trunk  from  whence  they  arile, 
which  mud  be  fo  great  a  benefit  to  Nature,  that  unleis 
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thefe  Vefifels  had  been  of  fuch  a  Texture,  it  would  have 
been  impofliible  for  any  animal  Body  to  have  been  fup- 
ported  under  theleaftDiforder.  But  notwithftanding  this 
wile  Contrivance,  the  Blood  is  Ml  very  liable  to  Obftru- 
£tion  whenever  it  happens  to  be  too  thick  or  vifcid.  And 
as  all  fuch  Obfirudfions  mud-  rationally  happen  in  thole 
Parts  where  the  Veflels  are  of  the  fmalleft  Texture,  that 
which  flows  in  thofe  that  are  larger,  muft  of  confequence 
move  with  greater  Rapidity  3  becaufe,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  when  it  meets  with  Oppofltion  in  its  Courfe  for¬ 
wards,  it  mufl  deviate  in  greater  than  ordinary  quantity* 
and  with  greater  Force,  into  the  neareft  lateral  Branches. 

Nature  furnifhes  us  with  few  Similitudes  that  would  be 
of  any  Service  to  illufirate  this  fort  of  Mechanifm,  unlefs 
a  general  Refemblance  could  be  fufficient.  Neither  does 
Art  affift  us  otherwife  than  by  Mathematical  Experiments* 
which  would  not  he  eaflly  underfiood  but  by  thofe  who 
rJn  Obfervati -  ^ave  infight  into  them.  But  that  this 
m  taken  from  may  made  as  plain  as  poflible,  we  /Hall 
Water  running  fuppofe  an  Artery  to  be  like  a  Pipe,  which 
in  Pipes,  &c»  grows  gradually  fmaller,  according  to  the 
number  of  Branches  it  fends  forth.  We 
mufl:  alfo  fuppofe  this  Pipe,  and  all  its  Branches,  to  be 
eanfiantly  filled  with  Water  from  fome  Fountain,  and  this 
Water  perpetually  running  from  the  main  Trunk  into  ail 
thefe  Branches  :  We  muft  in  like  manner  imagine  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  or  Endings  of  thofe  Branches  to  be  fo  fmall,  as 
to  be  eafily  choak  d  up  with  Sand  or  Clay,  or  any  other 
kind  of  Matter  *  and  therefore  when  any  fuch  Matter 
happens  totally,  or  in  part,  to  obftmdl  one  or  more  of 
thefe  fmall  Paflages,  the  Water  meeting  with  Refinance  is 
forced  back  again,  and  is  taken  up  by  thofe  Branches  that 
are  the  neareft 5  fo  the  Branches,  which  are  antecedent  to 
thofe  that  are  thus  obflrufted,  receive  not  only  a  more 
than  ordinary  quantity  of  Water,  but  this  Water  is  alfo 
increafed  in  its  motion  in  proportion  to  the  Force  by  which 
It  is  repuls’d  3  and  likewise  by  that  of  the  Water,  which  is 
antecedent  to  it,  which  being  alfo  in  Motion,  muft  refill 
.us  returning  the  fame  way  it  came  3  and,  by  gi  ving  a  new 
Impetus  to  the  Water  thus  repulfed,  mufl;  drive  it  with  the 
greater  force  into  the  lateral  Branches.  And  this  will 
appear  {fill  more  manifeft  from  the  infiance  of  a  large 
Stone  thrown  into  a  very  fmall  ^roo'k  or  Rivulet,  which 
tawing  up  fome  Space,  and  dividing  "the  Stream  in  the 

middle* 
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middle,  the  Water  that  runs  on  each  fide  will  move  with 
greater  Rapidity  than  that  which  is  either  before  or  behind. 
From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  Obftru&ions  in  the 
fmall  Capillary  Arteries,  as  they  are  the  caufeof  a  greater 
and  more  violent  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  thofe  that  are 
larger,  mult  occafion  a  Fever  3  but  efpecially  as  fuch  a 
Motion  may  bring  on  a  fubfequent  Rarefaction  in  the 
Blood  5  becaufe  whatever  agitates  the  Blood,  and  puts  it 
in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  Motion,  mull  occa- 
lion  more  frequent  Contractions  of  the  Heart,  and  alfo 
of  the  Arteries,  whereby  the  Blood  mull,  without  doubt* 
be  comminuted,  and  its  Parts  render’d  more  fmall,  In 
like  manner  an  overgreat  F^arefaCHon  may  be  the  caufe 
of  a  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  •  that  is,  when  the  Blood 
happens  to  be  too  much  rarefy ’d,  as  in  the  beginning  of 
a  legitimate  Fever,  the  thin  Serum  being  expended  in  a 
greater  than  ordinary  quantity,  will  leave  the  remaining 
Mafs  thicker,  and  more  unapt  to  motion,  whereby  fe¬ 
deral  changes  and  alterations  may  be  reafonably  expect¬ 
ed  %  And  now  fince  the  Extremities  of  the  Veins,  which 
communicate  with  thofe  of  the  Arteries,  are  but  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Arteries  themfelves,  fave  only  that  they 
take  a  contrary  courfe,  and  that  the  Blood  moves  in  them 
backwards  towards  the  Heart  3  whereas  in  the  Arteries  it 
moves  trom  the  Heart  towards  the  Extremities :  And  as 
the  motion  of  the  Blood  in  thefe  fmall  communicating 
Branches  of  the  Veins,  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  continual  Sue- 
eefiion  of  Blood  from  the  Arteries  5  when  once  therefore 
it  gets  into  them,  its  Motion  cannot  be  eafily  retarded, 
unlefs  m  the  Extremities  of  the  Limbs,  where  its  afeent 
upwards  muft,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  hindrance  to  it.  And 
this  is  the  reafon  why,  in  feveral  kinds  ofFevers,  efpecially 
in  thofe  where  the  Blood  happens  to  be  of  unequal  Com- 
pofition,  viz.  when  it  is  thicker  in  fome  parts  than  others, 
the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries  muft  alfo  be  unequal  3  becaufe 
while  its  groffer  Parts  are  detain’d  in  the  fmalleft  Veins 
and  Arteries,  the  Blood  muft  move  with  more  Velocity  in 
fome  of  the  other  Veflels,  for  the  Reafons  already  alledg’d  3 
but  as  foon  as  this  Lentor  has  work’d  it  felf  into  the  more 
capacious  Veins,  which  grow  wider  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  Heart,  and  that  a  thinner  and  more  attenuated 
Blood  fupplies  its  place  in  thofe  fmall  Branches,  then  the 
Pulfation  becomes  more  moderate  and  uniform3  and  the 
Fever  is  remov’d,  at  leaft  for  that  Seafom 


But 
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But  in  all  Fevers  whatfoever,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  va» 
nous  Changes  made  in  the  Blood,  whether  thefe  are  caufed 
by  an  over  Rarefaffion  and  thinned,  or  an  over  thicknefs, 
jnuft  affecf  the  Secretions  j  but  in  thofe  that  are  complicat¬ 
ed,  they  mu  ft  occafion  Tome  of  them  to  be  too  liberal^  while 
others  are  too  fparing  •  and  may  alfo  oceafion  one  Secretion 
at  one  time  to  be  too  open,  and  at  another  time  too  fparing, 
ty  secret  And  thus  far  we  may  here  advance  con- 
tions  may  bs  cerning  the  Secretions,  that  in  all  fuch  Fevers 

sfefted  in  Ft *-  as  proceed  from  an  over  Rarefa&ion,  the 
*vers«  ferous  part  of  the  Blood ,  being  render’d  more 

than  ordinary  thin,  muft  needs  go  off  in  too  great  a  quan¬ 
tity,  while  the  groffer  Parts  may  be  detain’d  by  the  larger 
Veftels,  which  compofe  the  folid  Parts,  prefftng  upon  thofe 
that  are  fmalkr,  efpecially  towards  their  Entrance  into  the 
Glands  $  fo  that  by  virtue  of  a  fuperior  Weight  in  the  larger 
Veflels,  nothing  but  the  thinner  parts  of  the  Serum  can  pals 
through  them  •  and  that  Expence  of  the  thinner  Parts  of 
the  Blood,  if  it  is  not  ftopp’d  in  due  time,  Will  leave  the 
remaining  Mafs  too  thick,  whereby  other  Symptoms  will 
be  engender’d,  and  fuch  as  are  common  to  Feversof  a  more 
complicated  Kind  :  And  when  fuch  a  Change  happens, 
the  Blood  muft  lofe  its  regular  and  uniform  Motion,  and 
the  Difeafe  will  no  longer  conftitute  one  continued  Fever, 
of  one  Period  only,  but  admit  of  divers  Periods. 

Now  when  fuch  a  Change  happens  in  any  fimple  and  con¬ 
tinued  Fever,  or  if  this  has  been  the  ftate  of  the  Fever 
from  the  beginning,  the  Secretions  muft  be  irregular  $  for 
feeing  the  Entrance  into  all  the  Glands  is  not  the  fame,  but 
that  thefe  Paffagesare  of  divers  capacities  and  fize$,the  Parts 
of  the  Blood  and  Serum  not  being  fufficiently  comminuted^ 
and  render’d  fb  fmall  as  to  enter  into  the  fmalleft  fecretory 
Offices,  muft  therefore,  when  they  meet  with  oppofitiorij, 
and  are  deny’d  admittance  into  them,  enter  in  an  over-great 
Quantity  into  thofe  that  are  large  enough  to  receive  them. 
And  thus  we  may  eafily  form  an  Idea  how  feveral  Ferments 
may  be  engender’d  in  the  Body  during  the  continuance  of 
fuch  Fevers,  efpecially  if  it  be  confider’d,  as  was  obferved 
In  another  place,  that  a  Liquor  confifting  of  but  few  Prin¬ 
ciples,  may,  by  their  various  Combinations,  produce  a  great 
variety  of  different  Liquors.  And  therefore  fince  the  Blood 
is  a  Fluid  confifting  of  different  Principles,  and  undergo- 
ing  fo  many  different  Changes,  while  its  Secretions  are  thus 
diftemper’d  and  irregular,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  fo  ferment¬ 
ed 
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ed  by  its  various  Mixtures,  as  to  occafion  all  tbofe  evil 
Symptoms,  which  are  difcovered  in  the  animal  Body, 
while  Nature  is  endeavouring  to  throw  off  what  is  offen¬ 
sive  and  burdenfome  to  her. 

After  this  fhort  Account  of  Fevers  in  general,  it  follows 
that  we  take  notice  of  their  feveral  Kinds,  as  they  have  been 
diftinguifhed  by  their  different  Names  and  Appellations, 
wherein  we  fhall  deviate  as  little  as  poffible  from  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  us  5  that  fuch  as  have 
been  ufed  to  the  Writings  of  Solleyfiell,  Markham ,  or  any 
'  other  of  that  Tribe,  may  not  be  too  much  bewilder’d  by  the 
perufal  of  what  they  fhall  here  find  new  upon  the  $ubje£h 
We  have  already  divided  a  Fever  into  that  ^ 
which  is  fimple,  and  of  one  Period  only,  and  kinds  £ FeverSa 
that  which  is  complicated,  and  accompany ’d 
with  fome  other  Difeafe*  Under  which  Divifion  may  be 
reduc’d  all  forts  of  Fevers  5  but  a  fimple  Fever  ftands  fingly 
by  itfelf,  and  is  that  which,  properly  fpeaking,  conftitutes  a 
true  Fever  5  and  therefore  all  Fevers  may  be  termed  more  or 
lefs  fimple ,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fewer  or  more  Symp¬ 
toms  ^  for  the  fewer  Symptoms  there  are  in  any  Fever,  any 
fuch  Fever  will  be  the  more  fimple,  and  will  approach  the 
nearer  to  that  which  confifts  only  in  the  regular  Augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood’s  Motion :  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  Symptoms  there  are  in  any  Fever,  it  will  be  the  more 
complicated,  and  participate  the  more  of  other  Difeafes. 
All  therefore  that  fhall  be  faid  concerning  the  particular 
Fevers  of  Horfes,  fhall  be  reduced  to  thofe  that  are  Simple 
and  Continued  Fevers,  He  Stick  Fevers ,  Tutrid  Fevers,  and 
thofe  that  are  called  Fefiilential  Fevers  5  and  laftly,  all 
fuch  as  are  intermitting,  whether  thefe  be  Quotidian,  \ ter¬ 
tian. ,  or  Quartans.  As  for  thofe  proper  to  the  Seafons,  ws. 
the  Autumnal  and  Vernal  Fevers, &c.  which  Markham  has 
taken  notice  of,  they  may  be  reduced  to  one  or  more  of  the 
abovemention’d  kinds,  though  perhaps  not  with  refpedf  to 
their  whole  complex  Symptoms,  and  indeed  in  that  Senfe 
there  is  no  Fever  dire&ly  the  fame,  but  may  vary  in  fome 
Circumftances :  For  feeing  the  Bodies  of  all  Animals  are  nu¬ 
merous,,  and  are  infinitely  compounded,  and  made  up  of 
Veffels  which  are  infinitely  different  in  fize  and  magnitude  5 
and  as  the  Fluids  contain’d  in  thefe  Veffels  are  capable  oi 
different  Changes  and  Modifications,  it  cannot  therefore  be 
expelled,  but  the  fame  kind  of  Fever  may  have  different 
Symptoms  in  one  Horfe  from  what  they  are  in  another  5 

and 
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and  this  Variation  may  be  in  Proportion  to  the  fize  and 
snake  of  the  conftituent  Veffels  of  different  Horfes, 

But  if  the  Farrier  will  only  endeavour  after  a  competent 
Skill  in  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  he  will  be  the  better  able 
to  fuit  his  Methods  of  Cure,  ro  the  feveral  Indications  that 
may  proceed  from  any  fuch  Variety. 

CHAR  VIL 

Of  a  Jimple  continued  Fever . 

A  ftmpte  !egi»  '‘T-1  HIS  Sort  of  Fever  is  not  the  leaf!  com- 

timate  Fever*  J.  mon  among  Horfes,  neither  is  it  very 

difficult,  but  may  be  eafily  cured,  efpecially  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  confxfls  in  an  equable  Augmentation  of  the  Bloods 
Velocity,  as  has  already  been  obferv’d,  and  may  proceed 
Thi  Cmfes  from  divers  Caufes:  As  firft,  from  riding  in 

thereof  very  hot  and  dry  Weather  ;  for  by  that  means 

the  Blood  being  once  fet  in  Motion,  it  there¬ 
by  becomes  rarefy  *d,  and  the  external  Heat  contributes  to 
keep  up  both  the  internal  Heat  and  Rarefaffiori  thereof. 

Secondly ,  This  Fever  is  fometimes  brought  -on  Horfes 
by  turning  them  out  to  Grafs  in  hot  and  dry  Weather,  and 
into  fmall  Inclofures,  where  there  is  but  little  Air,  and 
where  there  is  not  fome  convenient  Shade  to  cover  them 
from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  Sun. 

Thirdly ,  The  eating  hot  and  fpirituous  Herbs,  or  other 
Food,  that  communicate  too  great  a  heat  and  warmth  to 
the  Blood  (efpecially  until  a  Horfe  has  been  habituated  to 
fuch  Feeding)  will  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  a  Fever. 

Fourthly ,  This  fort  of  Fever  is  fometimes  caufecl  by 
Bleeding  Horfes  in  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in  the  hot  Seafon, 
without  houfing  them  ;  becaufe  during  the  time  of  the 
Operation,  the  Blood  is  put  into  a  greater  Motion  than  be¬ 
fore;  and  that  new  Motion  is  further  increafed  and  kept  up 
by  the  additional  heat  of  the  Weather,  as  has  been  obfervM  s 
And  this  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  common  Effects  of  Fir^ 
under  a  Pot  or  Kettle,  where  the  heat  of  the  Water  in- 
creafes  more  in  the  fame  fpaces  of  time,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  its  Motion,  though  the  Fire  be  not  increafed. 

Fifthly ,  External  Cold  will  fometimes  bring  on  fuch  a 
Fever,  by  hindring  Perfpiration,  efpecially  when  its^ffefls 
are  bidden  ;  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the  quantity  of  the  Blood 
muft  be  fuddenly  increafed,  and  that  increafe  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  immediate  and  fpeedy  Rarefaction  of  the  Blood, 

And 
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And  here  it  may  be  obferv’d,  with  refpeff  How  Caufes  mi 
toCaufes  andEffe&s,  that  the  fame  Caufe  EffeBsareto 
will  fometimes  produce  different  Effects  $  difttnguift) 'd° 

and  the  fame  Effect  will  often  proceed  from  different  Cau¬ 
fes.,  as  in  the  Inftance  iaft  mentioned  :  For  Cold,  when  its 
Effects  are  fudden  and  univerfai,  will  caufe  a  fudden  Rare- 
fa£lionin  the  Blood,  by  obftrufting  mo  ft  of  the  Paffages  of 
Perfpiration ,  but  when  it  is  partial  or  gradual,  it  will  have 
a  different  Effeff.  But  the  different  EffeCta  which  we  obferve 
from  the  fame  Cauie,  or  the  fame  Effect  proceeding  from 
ieerainglyoppofite  Caufes,  may  only  arife  from  thedifferent 
degrees  of  Efficacy  in  the  Caufes  themfelves,  whereof  we  can- 
not  be  exaCf  and  competent  Judges,  efpecially  as  they  are  exp¬ 
orted  on  the  animal  Body,  which  is  infinitely  various  in  its 
Compofition  and  StruClure  ^  and  moreover  as  rhefe  Caufes 
are  alfb  complicated  ^  and  therefore  when  we  f peak  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Effects  proceeding  from  the  fame  Caufe,  and,  vice 
verfdy  of  the  fame  Effeft  proceeding  from  different  and  op- 
pofite  Caufes,  we  are  to  be  underftood,  not  in  an  abft rail¬ 
ed  philofbphical  Senfe,  but  as  this  is  moft  obvious  to  our 
common  Apprehenfions  of  things  5  which  Difference  we 
iliad  endeavour  to  account  for  in  the  moft  rational  way  we 
are  able,  and  that  as  often  as  we  fhall  find  occafion. 

Bur,  Lafily-y  If  the  AffeClions  of  Horfes  can  be  enough 
permanent  and  lafting,  fo  as  to  bring  on  Difeafes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tome  Writers,  fuch  a  Fever,  as  this  we  are  treating 
of,  may  take  its  beginning  from  Rage  and  Fury,  fince  no¬ 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  Rarefaction  of  the  Bloody 
and  the  increafe  of  i  ts  Motion.  And  therefore  thofe  Horfes 
who  have  felt  the  Pleafures  of  Love,  and  have  been  after¬ 
wards  reftrain’d  from  Copulation,  but  yet  have  had  Mares 
frequently  expos’d  to  them,  muft  be  moft  in  danger  from 
fuch  Caufes. 

Jt?  ;We  fia11,  n0W;  Pf0Ceed  *®  'he  Sign%  The  Sign:  cf« 
Which  m  a  fimple  and  continued  Fever  are, 

violent  heat  and  fulnefsofthe  Veffels,  which 
will  even  appear  to  the  Eye,  a  Beating  of  the  Heart  and 
Flanks  without  intermiflion  5  adrynefson  the  Roof  of  the 
Mouth  and  Palate,  with  a  roughnefs  on  the  Tonpuei  con¬ 
tinual  Watchfulnefs  and  Reftlefnefs,  infomuch  that  if  a 
xlorie  be  feiz’d  in  the  Field,  he  will  be  perpetually  moving 
rrom  Place  to  Place,  going  often  to  the  Water,  but  not  being 
a  re  to  drink,  he  will  fmell  at  the  Ground  in  many  Places 
without  Feeding,  but  difcoveripg  a  great  Delicacy  from  the 

want 
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want  of  Appetite :  And  if  a  Horfe  in  fuch  a  Condition  hap- 
pens  to  be  in  the  Stable,  the  fame  Signs  will  alfo  be  appa¬ 
rent  3  and  he  will,  moreover,  be  apt  to  ftrike  at  any  one  that 
comes  near  him,  though  at  other  times  tradable  and  eafy. 

But  here  I  muft  alfo  take  notice,  as  con* 
In  what  man-  cernin«  the  Signs,  that  nothing  is  more  care- 
V* fully  to  be  look’d  into  than  they, becaufe 
C  v  *  the  fame  common  Signs  are  often  exhibited 
in  Difeafes  that  are  different,  and  require  a  different  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure,  But  this  is  not  fo  confpicuous  in  other  DIR 
tempers  as  in  Fevers  3  for  which  reafon  the  Farrier  muft 
always  have  recourfe  to  .  the  Caufes,  whereby  he  will  be 
the  better  able  to  form  a  right  Judgment  3  and  that  this 
may  become  the  more  eafy  to  him,  we  fhali  go  over  thofe 
Signs  more  particularly,  as  they  arife  from  common  Effeds§ 
but  are  produc’d  of  their  proper  Caufes,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  diftingui fil’d  from  the  fame  Appearances  in  more 
complicated  Fevers* 

Firft  then,  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that  Heat,  and  beating 
at  the  Heart  and  Flanks,  is  a  Sign  common  to  all  Fevers. 
But  in  a  Fever  that  is  fimple,  the  Heat  is  permanent,  and 
the  Pulfations  regular  3  whereas  in  a  Fever  that  is  compli¬ 
cated,  neither  the  Heat  nor  Pulfations  are  regular,  but  are 
fometimes  more,  fometimes  lefs  obfervable  3  and  in  fome, 
as  in  intermitting  Fevers,  the  Difeafe  goes  quite  off,  and 
only  returns  at  certain  times. 

Secondly y  In  a  fimple  Fever,  the  drinefs  on  the  Roof  of 
the  Mouth  and  Palate,  and  the  parch’d  roughnefs  of  the 
Tongue,  are  perceivable  from  the  firft  Appearances  of  the 
Difeafe,  as  they  proceed  from  an  over-great  Expence  of  the 
thinner  Parts  of  the  Serum  3  but  in  other  Fevers  thefe  Signs 
are  not  fo  fuddenly  exhibited.  1 

^Thirdly ,  Tho*  other  Fevers  may  be  accompany’d  with  1 
want  of  Appetite,  yet  this  Sign  feems  more  peculiar  to  Am¬ 
ple  Fevers,  being  the  conftant  £ffe£l  of  an  over-great  Rare- 
fadlion  and  thinnefs  of  the  Blood,  whereby  it  takes  up 
more  fpace  in  all  the  Veffels  of  the  Stomach,  even  fo  as 
fometimes  to  occafion  Inflammation  3  and  this  Diftentiors 
of  the  Veffels  muft  take  off  the  Senfation  of  Hunger,  and 
create  a  Loathing,  which  is  alfo  the  Reafon  why,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  the  If  eat  and  Parchednefs  maks  a  Horfe  thirft 
often  in  this  kind  of  Fever,  yet  he  drinks  but  little  at  a  time* 

Fourthly,  The  fame  Plenitude  of  the  Veffels  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  as  alfo  in  the  circumjacent  Parts,  thcFletir^ 

and! 
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and  Midriff ,  and  moreover  in  the  Lungs  themfelves,  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  heaving  of  the  Flanks,  whereby  the  Lungs 
are  deprefs’d.  too  clpfe  on  all  hides,  upon  which  the  Pafla- 
ges  of  Refpiration  become  obftruded  5  whereas  in  other 
Cafes,  the  fame  Signs  may  be  exhibited  from  the  want  of 
Spirits,  by  which  means  the  Adion  of  the  Mufcles,  which 
elevate  and  deprefs  the  Fhorax^  muff  be  hinder’d  •  but 
this  may  be  ealily  diflingui/h’d,  by  an  Infeniibility  and 
Lifilefne/s  to  Motion  $  as  may  aifo  an  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs  or  j Pleura,  from  the  manifcft  Signs  of  infup- 
?  portable  Pain,  as  /hall  he  ob  erv’d  in  its  proper  place. 

Fifthly ,  Albeit  Pain  is  a  Sign  common  to  Lveral  kinds 
of  Fevers,  yet  it  is  more  violent  in  this  than  in  any  other* 
as  the  Pain  proceeds  from  an  over- plenitude  and  fulnefs  of 
the  Veflels  5  and  therefore  when  we  ob/erve  a  Horfe  apt 
to  fhrink  or  Arike,  as  often  as  any  one  comes  near  him,  but 
especially  upon  offering  to  touch  his  Back,  we  may  fuppofe 
this  to  be  occafion’d  from  pain  in  the  Back  and  Loins, 
arifing  from  an  over-diftention  of  the  Aorta ,  or  great 
Artery,  that  Veflel  lying  open  and  unguarded,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  ftore  of  Mufcles  to  inviron  and  fupport  it.  The 
Farriers  oftentimes,  in  this  fort  of  Fever,  when  they  obferve 
a  Horfe  unwilling  to  have  any  one  lay  Hands  on  his  hind 
Parts,  believe  it  to  be  the  Sign  of  a  fway’d  Back,  and  make 
their  Applications  accordingly.  But  we  fhail  have  an 
Opportunity  of  putting  them  right  in  this  Particular  here- 
after. 

Laftly ,  The  conflant  Watchfulne fs  and  Reftiefnefs, 
which  is  fo  obfervable,  and  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  a  Ample  Fever,  is  alfo  the  refult  of  a  very  great 
Rarefadion  and  thinnefs  of  the  Blood  5  the  animal  Spirits 
will  therefore  be  the  more  ealily  feparated  from  fo  loofe  a 
texture,  and  the  Veflels,  being  at  the  fame  time  full,  mufl 
therefore  prefs  upon  the  Nerves,  cauling  a  continual  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  faid  Spirits,  from  whence  mulf  undoubt¬ 
edly  proceed  Watchfulnefs  and  Reftlefnefs.  But  in  Fe¬ 
vers  of  another  kind,  thefe  Signs  feldom  or  never  go  toge¬ 
ther  5  but  if  a  Horfe  be  watchful,  he  is,  perhaps,  at  the 
fame  time  fiuggi/h  and  heavy  *  or  if  a  Horfe  be  reftlefs, 
and  lometitnes  in  a  moving  Poflure,  he  does  not  continue 
long  (b,  but  becomes  dull  and  unadive  by  Intervals,  efpe- 
dally  if  the  Blood  is  of  unequal  Fluidity  $  for  in  fuch  a 
Cafe,  when  the  vifcid  and  tenacious  Parts  are  got  into  the 
fmall  hairdike  Veflels  of  the  Brain,  there  muft  at  that  time 
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be  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  animal  Spirits  feparated  from 
it*  but  when  the  more  fluid  Parts  take  place  in  thofe 
Veflels,  perhaps  an  overgreat  quantity  may  be  fecenfd* 
and  then  the  Difeafe  will,  refemble  that  of  a  Ample  and 
continued  Fever,  excepting  only  that  thefe  Symptoms  are 
not,  as  in  a  Ample  Fever,  of  any  long  continuance,  but  foon 
change  into  others.  And  therefore  Ance  the  fame  Difeafe 
will  often  put  on  different  Appearances,  the  Farrier  can 
never  be  too  careful  in  examining  into  every  Cireumftance* 
that  he  may  not  rafhly  adminifter  his  Cures  upon  every 
flight  Obfervation,  as  is  too  common,  but  wait  till  the 
Di  (temper  gives  Indications  of  what  is  truly  neceffary  to 
be  done. 

Having  thus  laid  down  the  Caufes  and  Signs  of  a  Ample 
and  continued  Fever,  together  with  the  way  and  manner 
by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhM  from  other  Fevers,  it  re~ 

The  Cure  of  a  mains  that  we  go  on  to  the  Method  of  Cure* 
fmpk  Fever*  wherein  we  are  principally  to  obferve,  that 
Ance  there  can  be  no  Accidents  in  this  fort  oi 
Fever,  but  what  depend  upon  the  Augmentation  of  the 
Blood’s  circular  Motion  5  and  while  in  this  State,  the  Blood 
is  not  fuppos’d  to  beany  wife,  or,  at  leal!,  but  little  viti¬ 
ated  5  thofe  things  are  only  to  be  done,  or  admimfterd, 
that  will  leffen  the  faid  Motion,  and  bring  the  Blood  to  a 
more  quiet  and  fedate  State  *  and,  in  order  thereunto. 
Blooding  is,  in  the  Aril:  place,  to  be  preferr’d.  After  Blood¬ 
ing,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  Clyffers,  and  to  all  fuch 
things  as  will  juft  keep  the  Body  cool  and  open,  for  by 
this  Method  alone  a  Ample  Fever  is  to  be  cured. 

Firft ,  As  to  the  Blooding,  if  it  be  in  Summer,  while 
the  Horle  is  at  Grafs,  he  ought  to  be  hous’d  5  and  if  the 
Symptoms  are  not  very  urgent,  the  Cool  of  the  Morning  ( 
is  the  beff  and  propereft  time  for  the  Operation,  becaufe 
the  external  heat  contributes  very  much  to  the  increafe  of 
this  Diffemper,  or  may  be  the  principal  Caufe  of  it  after 
Blooding,  as  we  have  already  pbferv’d,  becaufe  of  the 
Blood’s  being  put  into  a  quicker  motion  during  the  Ope¬ 
ration  :  But  this  ought  not  to  deter  the  Practitioner,  for 
if  a  Horfe  be  kept  cool  after  it,  any  Symptoms  that  can 
arife  from  it  will  foon  ceafe,  and  will  be  quickly  follow’d 
by  a  flower  motion  in  the  Blood  5  and  this  is  manifeft, 
becaufe  we  often  obferve  fuch  Fevers,  efpecially  in  Horfes 
of  a  rare  and  delicate  make,  terminate  in  an  Hemorrhagy 
of  Blood* 
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His  feeding  muft  be  moderate,  during  the  whole 
Courie  of  his  Sicknefs  5  for,  indeed,  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  leflening  of  this  Diftemper  than  AbftemiouL 
nefs  5  and  what  food  is  given  him,  fhould  be  mix’d  with 
the  Leaves  of  Vines,  Strawberries,  and  Sorrel,  and  fiich 
other  Things  as  are  cooling  $  for  if  the  fever  be  very  ftrom* 
upon  him,  nothing  will  relifh  but  what  has  a  grateful 
Coidnefs  in  it.  The  fame  kind  of  things  may  be  alfo 
boil’d  in  Water,^  with  a  little  Oatmeal  ftrow’d  upon  it,  for 
his  ordinary  Drink  5  and  fometimes  two  or  three  Drams 
of  Sal  ‘PnineUd? ,  of  purify’d  Nitre ,  may  be  diflolv’d  in 
his  Water,  which,  during  the  fever,  ought  to  be  always 
warm, 

for  the  Heat  and  Drynefs  of  the  Mouth,  fo  much  Vine¬ 
gar  or  Verjuice,  mix’d  with  fome  Water,  as  will  give  if  a 
grateful  SouriUmefsand  Roughnefs  upon  the  Palate,  fweet- 
ned  with  Honey,  will  be  very  proper.  The  belt  way  to 
life  it,  is  by  dipping  a  Rag,  ty’d  round  the  end  of  a  Stick, 
into  this  Liquor,  with  which  the  Tongue  and  Roof  of  the 
Mouth  may  be  cool’d,  and  gently  rubb’d  feverai  times  in  a 
Day.  ^  A  feverifh  Horfe  will  hereby  be  much  refrefh’d  and 
difpos  d  to  Reft  and  Quiet,  but  if  thofe  Parts  are  become 
crufty  and  very  iiard,  the  Vinegar  or  Verjuice  may  be  ufed 
without  the  mixture  of  Water. 

If  the  Practitioner  obferves  the  tick  Horfe  to  be  coftive, 
which  is  very  common  in  this  kind  of  Fever,  and  proceeds 
from  the  fame  Caufe  that  occaftons  Heat  and  Drynefs  of 
the  Mouth  $  the  Horfe’s  Body  muft  then  be  open’d  by 
iome  emollient  Clyfter,  for  purging  Drenches  are  in  this 
Cafe  of  dangerous  Confequence  5  becaufe,  while  the  Blood 
is  thus  violently  in  Motion,  a  Stimulus  made  in  the  Guts@ 
by  a  Medicine  of  rough  Operation,  will  be  apt  to  determine 
the  Blood  into  thofe  Parts  in  an  overgreat  quantity,  fo  as 
either  to  occaflon  a  Super-purgation,  or  an  Inflammation, 
which  may  be  follow’d  with  a  Gangrene. 
i  ip  all  fuch  Cafes,  before  Clyiters  are  adminifler’d„ 
trie  Farrier  fhould  flrft  (his  Hand  and  Arm  being  anointed 
wdth  Oil  or  Hog’s-lard)  take  the  Horfe,  and  bring  out  as 
rnuen  of  the  harden’d  Excrements  as  he  can  conveniently 
come  at,  after  which  he  may  injeff  his  Clyfter,  for  which 
every  Farrier  ought  to  provide  a  large  Syringe,  a  Horn  be- 
ing  but  of  little  Ufe,  as  it  feldom  conveys  the  Clyfter 

J.er  t^ian  Aieight  Gut  •  and  becaufe  the  Guts  of  a 
Hor  e  are  not  only  very  large,  but  of  conflderable  length, 

L  evea 
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even  from  the  undermod  Valve  downwards,  the  quantity 
ou^ht  at  leaft  to  be  two  Quarts,  for  otherwife  it  muft  have 
but  little  Efficacy,  unlefs  it  be  made  up  of  fuch  things  as 
are  of  very  powerful  Operation,  which  are  but  feldom  to 
be  meddled  with,  and  then  in  fome  very  uncommon  Cafes, 
And  therefore  the  Clyfters  that  are  to  be  made  ufe  of  in 
fimple  Fevers,  ought  to  be  compos’d  of  emollient  Herbs 
or  Flowers,  fome  few  Seeds  that  are  proper  to  rarefy  and 
expel  the  Wind  *  by  which  means  the  Dung  becomes  looxe3 
and  falls  off  the  more  eafily  from  its  Adhefions.  A  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  of  Oils*  or  any  other  greafy  Subdance, 
which  contributes  alfo  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  by  lubricat¬ 
ing  thofe  Paffages,  and  rendring  them  glib  and  flippery  ^ 
and  when  a  Stimulus  is  requir’d,  a  purging  Medicine  ot 
more  or  lefs  efficacy  may  be  mix’d  with  it,  as  fliall  be 
judg’d  neceffary,  according  to  the  following  Method. 

«  Take  Mallows  and  Mardi-m allows,  of  each  a  large 
«  handful,  Camomile  half  a  handful,  Fennel-feeds  bruis’d, 
«  three  Drams,  or  half  an  Ounce, boil  them  in  three  Quarts 
of  Water  till  one  Quart  be  confum  d,  itrain  the  JDe- 
«  coftion  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  diffolve  it  in  three  Ounces  of 
Lenitive  Ele&uary,  and  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  HogV 
lard.  Oil,  or  Butter.”  This  mud  be  given  blood-warm, 
holding  the  Tail  clofe  to  his  Fundament,  If  there  be  Signs 
of  Inflammation  in  the  Guts,  which  may  be  fufpecled 
when  the  Fever  is  very  drong,  the  Excrements  exceeding 
hard  and  black,  and  when  the  Horfe  drains  often  to  dung, 
and  is  in  miferable  Pain  withal  5  in  iuch  a  Cafe  may  be 
added  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  Ounces  of  the  Sal  Pd- 
lychrefttwiy  which  will  diffolve  in  the  Deco&ionj  or^art 
Ounce  of  Cream  of  'Tartar,  and  two  Drams  of  Salt 
petre,  or  Sal  Prunella  5  thefe  will  not  only  allay  the 
heat,  but  make  the  Clyder  fomewhat  more  purgative. 

This  Clyder  may  be  repeated  once  a  Day,  or,  at  lead* 
until  the  Fever  abates,  or  that  the  Horfe  becomes  orderly 
in  his  Body. 

It  may  be  obferv’d,  as  to  the  Compofltion  ot  fuch  ClyC 
ters,  that  any  of  the  emollient  Herbs,  as  cPellitory ,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Sic.  or  the  Flowers  and  Leaves  of  Melilot,  the  Leaves 
of  Violets,  and  in  the  room  of  Fennel- feeds,  thofe  of  Dill, 
Anife,  and  Caraways,  may  be  fubdituted,  and  will  fuit  the 
fame  Intentions*  Broths  may  be  alfo  fubdituted  in  the 
room  of  fuch  Compofitions,  efpecially  when  thefe  Ingre¬ 
dients  cannot  be  had  in  due  time. 
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But  if  a  Clyfter  of  more  immediate  efficacy  be  requir’d, 
a  bandful  of  common  Salt  may  be  added  5  or  inftead  of 
the  Lenitive  Elefluary,  three  or  four  Ounces  of  the  vomit- 
ing  Wine,  known  by  the  Name  of  Vinum  Benediffium 9 
may  be  mix’d  with  the  Decoflion  3  but  thefe  Alterations 
will  feldom  be  neceffary,  unlefs  to  Horfes  who  are  very 
hard  to  be  work’d  on  3  there  being  nothing  farther  requir’d 
by  Clyfters  in  a  iimple  Fever,  than  keeping  the  Body 
moderately  open,  that  Nature  may  have  her  free  Cour% 
and  not  fuffer  by  Obftruftions  in  the  firft  Paffages. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  Pores  open  by  con- 
leant  Dreffing,  tho’  that  ought  not  to  be  more  than  what 
is  ufual  at  other  times  5  neither  ftiould  his  Cloathing  be 
augmented,  or  any  thing  be  given  that  will  fuddenly 
promote  Sweat  3  becaufe  moft,  or  all  fuch  things,  are  apt 
to  ca ft  off  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Serum  only  3  and  a  Fe¬ 
ver  that  is  truly  iimple,  feldom  ends  by  any  of  thofe  DiF 
charges,  but  wears  off  infenfibly  by  a  gradual  Abatement  5 
and  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  a  iimple  Fever,  as  fuch,  is  but 
of  fhort  continuance^  and  in  a  few  Days  either  begins  to 
wear  off  in  the  manner  juft  mention’d,  or  eife  it  puts  on, 
other  Appearances  3  and  if  it  gives  Signs  of  Concodaon* 
either  by  Urine,  or  by  a  tendency  to  Sweat,  it  is  no  more 
to  be  treated  as  a  iimple  Fever,  but  as  one  that  is  more  or 
lefs  complicated  5  and  then  Medicines  that  promote  Sweat 
are  very  proper,  fuch  as  will  be  prefcrib’d  in  the  enfuing 
Chapter, 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  a  Putrid  Fever . 

AS  the  Fever  we  have  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  Chap* 
ter  is  iimple  and  uniform,  that  which  comes  here  un¬ 
der  our  Confideration  is  of  a.  complicated  Kind,  and,  for 
the  moft  part,  proves  fatal  to  Horfes  3  for  as  in  a  iimple 
Fever  there  is  only  a  Rarefa&ion  of  the  Humours,  in  this 
there  are,  beiides  the  Augmentation  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Blood,  fomeevil  Qualities  ingender’d  in  it,  which  require 
a  conilderable  time  before  they  can  be  removed,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  thereof,  Nature  oftentimes  finks  under 
her  Burden  3  and  the  greater  muft  be  the  Danger  in  brute 
Creatures,  as  they  are  not  under  the  guidance  of  Reafon, 

L  z  Putrid 
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Putrid  Fevers,  and  all  Fevers  of  a  compli- 
cated  Kind,  are  more  incident  to  young 
Horfesthan  thofe  who  are  advanc’d  to  their 
Prime $  and  to  fome  more  than  others  even  in  their  Colt” 
age,  which,  according  to  the  bed  Authors,  is,  by  reafon 
the  Blood  of  all  young  Animals  is  apt  to  be  of  unequal 
Fluidity,  as  not  having  been  diffidently  commuted  by  fre¬ 
quent  Circulations  thro’  the  Lungs  5  therefore  it  will  be 
the  more  ready,  upon  any  Change,  either  to  putrefy,  or, 
at  lead-,  to  put  on  the  appearances  of  Putrefaction.  And 
as  the  Appetites  of  young  Horfes  are  drong  and  vigorous, 
they  are  apt  to  over-gorge  themfelves,  and  oftentimes  too 
with  unwholefome  Food,  begetting  Crudities  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  by  which  means  the  Chyle  is  contaminated,  and 
the  Blood,  for  the  mod  part,  render’d  more  grofs  and  vif- 
cid.  This  alone  is  fufficient  to  bring  on  a  putrid  Fever  5 
but  more  efpecially  if  a  Horfe  happens  to  be  put  to  violent 
Labour,  or  hard  Riding,  before  his  Body  is  prepar’d  for 
it,  either  by  moderate  Feeding,  moderate  Exercife,  or 
proper  Phyfick  $  for  when  the  Blood  is  once  put  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  Motion,  while  in  this  unadive  State, 
any  one  mud  then  eadly  conceive  what  great  Diffirdef 
mud  needs  happen  to  that  Animal, 

Cold  taken  abroad  in  the  Night,  or  in  unwholefome, 
foggy  Weather,  (when  a  Horfe  has  been  us’d  to  warm 
and  delicate  Keeping)  will,  by  dopping  the  Paffages  of 
Perfpiration,  bring  on  fuch  a  Fever,  efpecially  where  there 
is  a  grofs  Habit  •  for  in  fuch  a  Cafe  the  Blood  cannot  be 
fo  fuddenly  rarefy’d,  as  to  conditute  one  of  a  more  dra- 
ple  Kind  $  and  the  fame  may  happen  from  feveral  other 
Caufes,  which  I  dial!  not  detain  the  Reader  with  at  pre¬ 
fen  t. 

The  Signs  are  thofe  which  it  has  in  com- 
The  Signs*  mon  with  all  other  Fevers,  to  wit,  inordi¬ 
nate  Heat,  a  Glam  minds  and  Parchednefs 
m  the  Mouth,  a  heaving  and  beating  of  the  Flanks  5 
but  this  is  not  regular,  as  in  a  fimple  Fever,  but  is 
fometimes  more,,  fometimes  lefs,  according  as  the  Fever  is 
more  or  lefs  upon  him  5  and  whereas  in  a  dmple  legitimate 
Fever,  a  Horfe  is  watchful  and  redlefs,  in  this  he  is,  for 
the  mod  part,  unadive  and  dull,  hangs  his  Head,  takes  no 
notice  of  any  one  that  comes  near  him,  his  Body  /hakes 
and  quivers,  and  he  reels  as  he  offers  to  waik  3  and  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Paucity  or  Oppreffion  of  the  animal  Spirits.. 

In 
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In  order  to  the  Cure,  the  fame  Evacuations  Tte  Cure 

are  to  be  made  as  is  ufual  in  a  continued  Fe«  Putrid  Fever 
ver,  viz.  Blooding,  and  Purging  by  Clyflers^ 

for  as  in  a  Ample  Fever  the  Blood  may  be’ render’d  more 
track  by  leffemng  the  quantity  thereof;  fo  in  a  Putrid 
Fever  alio  the  Blood  becomes  more  attenuated  and  thin  bv 
having  more  room  given  it  in  the  Veflels,  whereby’  its 
Motion  becomes  aifo  more  uniform  5  fo  that  fomewhat 
muft  of  conference  be  abated  from  the  Biftemper  •  but 
yet  as  it  is  gro is  and  vifcid  for  the  moll  part,  it  will  be  apt 
to  require  more  frequent  and  repeated  Circulations,  than 
perhaps,  can  be  perform’d  without  wafting  and  deftroyine 
the  Body,  to  bring  it  into  fitch  an  equable  Mixture,  as  is 
neceflary  to  Health ;  and  therefore,  beftdes  thefe  Univer- 
xais,  inch  things  ought  aifo  to  be  adminiffer’d,  as  may 

conduce  to  the  attenuating  the  Blood,  and  help  to  bring 

ic  to  iuch  a  Texture  and  Make,  as  will  render  it  fit  to 
pais  equally  into  all  its  proper  Channels,  and  from  thence 
to  have  its  morbifick  Matter  thrown  off  in  fuch  Propor¬ 
tions,  and  by  inch  Secretions,  as  are  moll  agreeable  to 
-Nature. 

,  p  or  wbich  purpofe  all  fuch  things  as  promote  the  Dil" 
uurges  by  Sweat  and  Urine  are  very  proper ;  and  therefore 
a  Ho^e  labours  under  this  Fever,  purify’d  Nitre  or 
Sai  frtmella  fliould  be  diflblv’d  in  his  Water,  or  that  fo 
mucn  recommended  by  the  Sieur  de  Solleyfell ,  which  he 
ca.is  a  Febrifuge ,  may  be  given  him  to  drink,  viz. 

st  >r  ,Ut  a  ■  lart  °f  Water,  with  two  Ounces  of  Salt  of 
|aryar,  in  a  brazen  Pot,  with  a  Cover,  and  fet  it  over 
!  e  ^  Ire  bll  the  Salt  be  diflblv’d,  then  pour  the  Water 
*  !"t0  a  Paii>  and  after  the  fame  manner  ditfolve  an  Ounce 
(  0  Ar?roniack  beaten  to  Powder  in  another  Quart 
u  £|i  m^x  tkis  Solution  with  the  former,  and 

u  h“HP  the1Pail  with  common  Water  5  and  if  your  Horfe 
u  re‘uie  t0  add  a  little  Barley-flower,  to  qualify 

,  t  ie  nnpleafant  Tailed"  This  will  not  only  help  to  allay 

tne  exceffivc  Heat,  but  contribute  to  promote  both  Sweat 

and  Urine. 

But  it  there  be  Signs  of  Conco61ion,  which  may  be 
diicover  d  by  an  Increafe  of  the  Fever,  and  by  a  Cloud  or 
oediment  m  his  Urine,  which  may  bepreferv’d  in  a  glaz’d 

given °hiirliat  tiien  tile  flowing  Cordial  may  be 

L  3 
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a  X’ake  of  the  diflill’d  Waters  of  Carduus,  Scabious, 
u  and  Marigolds,  three  Pints  *  or  indead  of  them,  the  fame 
cc  quantity  of  Milk-water,  which  may  be  had  of  an  Apo- 
«  thecary,  and  will  anfwer  the  End  as  well  3  diffolve  in  it 
u  an  Ounce  of  Mithridate,  and  give  it  in  a  Horn,  after 
«  which  let  him  be  well  cloath’d  3  and  when  he  begins  to 
«  fweat  plentifully,  let  him  have  a  Draught  of  warm  Wa- 
«  ter,  with  a  fmall  Mixture  of  White-wine  in  it* ” 

During  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  Fever,  a  Horfe  ought 
to  be  well  rubb’d,  that  the  Paffages  of  Perfpiration  may 
be  kept  as  free  and  open  as  poffible  3  and  that  the  Blood* 
which  is  apt  to  languifh  in  the  fmall  Veffels  towards  the 
Skin,  may  be  forwarded.  Care  ought  alfo  to  be  taken  of 
bis  Mouth,  to  keep  it  clean  and  moift,  according  to  the 
Method  already  laid  down* 

And  becaufea  Horfe  cannot  vomit  by  convulsive  Thro ws§ 
as  fome  other  Animals,  yet  as  Vomiting  is  proper,  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  moft  or  all  complicated  Fevers,  thofe  Helps 
which  the  Pra61ice  of  experienc’d  Farriers  have  fubttitut- 
ed,  may  be  made  ufe  of  3  and  therefore  half  an  Ounce  of 
jlffa  Ftttida,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  Savin,  put  up  in 
a  Rag,  may  bety’d  to  his  Bit,  Pollipody  of  the  Oak,  green 
Juniper-wood,  Horfe-radifh,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  is  of  a 
hot  and  ungrateful  tafte,  fatten’d  to  his  Bit,  will  have 
the  fame  Effect.  This  may  be  done  for  the  fpace  of  an 
Hour  once  a  Day,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fever, 
which  will  anfwer  feme  of  the  Intentions  of  Vomiting,  For 
by  ttraining  to  cough,  vomit,  and  fneeze,  which  happens 
on  the  ufe  of  fuch  Things,  the  whole  Body  is  aduated 
and  ftrbok,  and  thereby  a  great  deal  of  Lentor  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  fqueez’d  through  the  fmalleft  Vettels,  which 
cannot  but  be  a  great  relief,  and  may  often  bring  the  Dif- 
eafe  to ’a  more  fpeedy  Solution,  But  altho’  chewing  Balls, 
t$c.  may  be  thus  ufeful  in  a  Fever,  where  there  is  a  Len- 
tor  and  Slownefs  of  the  Blood  in  the  fmall  Arteries,  yet 
they  cannot  be  proper  in  a  iimple  and  legitimate  Fever, 
not toi thftknd ing  they  have  the  Authority  of  Solleyfell  to 
fupport  their  Ufe 3  becaufe  fuch  draining  may  have  a  ten* 
clency  to  ttir  the  Blood  too  much,  which  is  fuppos’d  to  be 
in  an  over-great  hurry  already. 

Laftly ,  If  the  Fever  ends  with  a  Dettuxion  of  Rheum 
from  the  Mouth  and  Note,  as  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
fuch  Cafes  3  “  Boil  a  handful  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  in  a 
u  Quart  of  Water  3  and  when  the  Decodlon  begins  to 

“  cool, 
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*c  cool,  diffolve  in  it  an  Ounce  of  Diafcordium,  to  be  giv- 
c‘  en  as  a  Drench.  This,  being  repeated  for  two  or  three 
fi‘  Days  fucceffively,  will  diged  that  Humour,  and  dry  it 
w  up  bv  degrees. 

CHAP.  IX. 

X 

Of  Peflilential  Fevers . 

UNDER  this  Title  may  be  included  all  thofe  kinds 
of  Eevers  that  have  a  high  degree  of  Malignity  in 
them,  and  of  fuch  are  many  of  the  Sickneffes  peculiar  to 
fome  Seafons.  But  when  they  amount  to  a  Plague  or 
Murrain,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood  becomes  fo  fuddenly 
vitiated,  that' they  generally  prove  mortal  before  any  Helps 
can  be  given  them,  there  being  no  time  left  for  their  due 
Operation  of  the  common  Means. 

Thofe  which  are  of  the  ordinary  Kind  TkeCaufe  of 
differ  only  in  degree  from  other  malignant  Peftilential Fc» 
Fevers,  having  in  common  with  them  the  verf° 
fame  Lentor  of  Blood,  and  oftentimes  proceed  from  the 
fame  Caufes,  as  the  eating  of  unwholfome  Food,  but  efpe- 
dally  fuch  Herbs  as  are  of  a  cold,  vifcid  Nature,  and  are 
therefore  apt  to  beget  Crudities  •  or  from  the  Excefs  of  Ex- 
ercife  upon  a  full  Body,  and  the  like,  which,  in  the  Procefs 
of  the  Difeafe,  brings  on  Symptoms  that  bear  an  affinity  to 
thofe  which  are  obfervable  in  the  Plague.  But  when  the 
Plague  a  (dually  feizes  Horfes,  the  Effeds  are  fo  hidden, 
that  it  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  Caufe  than  fome  Did 
temperature  in  the  Elements,  or  Infedion  froth  thofe  who 
are  already  feiz’d  with  the  Didemper^  and  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  thofe  Infedions,  whether  they  proceed  from 
eorroiive  Ferments,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  their  Opera¬ 
tions  are  fo  fudden,  that  they  fcem  to  bring  the  Blood  in¬ 
to  an  immediate,  and  almod  univerfal  Stagnation,  which 
Effects  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
ufual  in  the  Operation  of  Poifons  •  and,  excepting  in  fome 
few  Circumfiances,  require  the  fame  Method  of  Cure. 

As  for  the  Signs,  they  are  not  unlike  thofe  , 
ofputrid  and  malignantFevers, only  that  there  c  l^m* 

is  a  great  Stupidity,  and,  for  the  mod:  part,  a  Swelling  and 
Inflammation  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Throat,  proceeding 
from,  a  Stagnation  of  the  Juices  in  thofe  fmall  Yeffels;  and 
•when  the  Difeafe  is  very  violent,  a  vad  quantity  of  Water 

L  4  "  runs 
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runs  from  the  Eyes,  and  ayellowifh.  Matter  diftils  from  the 
JSTofe,  and  fometimes  from  the  Mouth  alfo,  being  fome- 
iimes  ropy  and  mix’d  with  Blood  5  the  Eyes  are  likewife 
hi  darn’d,  and  a  clammy  Sweat  hangs  on  his  Ears. 

As  to  the  Cure,  becaufe  this  Diftemper, 
for  the  moft  part  proves  mortal,  and  that 
of  a  fudden/  proceeding  from  an  over  Diftention  of  the 
fmall  Blood-vefifels  of  the  Brain,  caufing  Apopleffick 
Diforders}  therefore  the  Neck- vein  mull  immediately  be 
open’d,  and  loon  after  a  Clyfter  is  to  be  adminifter’d5  and 
fuch  an  one  as  will  be  of  fome  Efficacy  5  for  which  purpofe 
we  recommend  the  following. 

“  Take  of  Marfh-mallows  two  handfuls,  Rue  one 
<c  handful,  one  bitter  Apple,  boil  them  in  five  Pints  of 
Water  to  two  Quarts  5  mix  with  the  DecoRion  two 
u  Ounces  of  the  Powder,  or  Species  call’d  Hiera  ‘Pi era, 
u  with  four  Ounces  of  Oil,  or  Hog’s-lard. 

This  may  be  once  or  twice  repeated  5  but  if  the  morbi- 
fick  Matter  happens  to  be  caft  out  by  Impoftumation  upon 
any  part  that  isfafe,  the  Ufe  of  Clyftcrs  may  then  be  laid 
afide,  unlefs  the  Oppreilion  and  the  other  bad  Symptoms 
continue,  and  that  there  are  not  to  be  feen  in  the  Horfe’s 
Pifs  the  appearances  of  a  Change  and  Solution  of  the  Dif~ 
eafe  5  in  this  Cafe  milder  Clyfters,  fuch  as  may  be  made 
of  Broth,  or  Water-gruel,  with  three  or  four  Ounces  of 
common  Treacle,  may  be  of  no  fmall  Service,  as  they  will 
be  the  means  to  leifen  that  Oppreflion. 

But  befides  thefe  Evacuations,  there  muft  be  a  conftant 
Ufe  of  Internal  (for  fuch  are  very  much  requir’d  in  all  Pe¬ 
nitential  Difeafes)  and  for  this  Intention  the  moft  powerful 
Counter- poifons  are  efteem’d  the  moft  proper,  fuch  as 
V enice-clreacle ,  Mithridate ,  London-^fr  eacle ,  Pills  or  1 
Powders  made  of  the  Roots  of  Gentian,  white  Dittany,  •  I' 
Biflort,  Tormentii,  Virginia  Snake-Root,  Zedoary,  Con- 
tray  erva,  and  the  like  3  but  thofe  things  not  being  always 
in  readinefs,  I  fhali  therefore  take  another  Opportunity  to 
give  fome  Direffions  concerning  their  Preparation  ;  and 
therefore  we  fhali  in  the  mean  white  content  ourfelves  with 
fuch  things  as  may  be  had  at  any  time. 

fake  the  diftill’d  Waters  of  Carduus,  Queen  of  the 
^  Meadows,  Water  Germander  and  Marigolds,  of  each  a 
■  Quart  *  or  inftead  of  the  diftill  d  Waters,  take  a  large 
*  hanoful  of  each  of  thefe,  infufe  them  in  four  Quarts  of 
“  boiling  Water,  Give  your.  Horfe  two  Pints  of  this  Ii> 

“  fufion 
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fufion  every  Day,  with  half  an  Ounce  of  Venice-*!* reach* 
«  or  Mithridate ,  diffolved  in  each  Pint  5  if  you  add  cam- 
«  phorated  Spirits,  of  Wine,  it  will  be  yet  more  efficacious^ 
“  which  may" be  done  in  the  manner  following. 

'  44  Take  Spirit  of  Wine  rectify’d,  or  French  Brandy,  half 

«  a  Pint,  diffolve  in  it  two  Drams  ot  Camphire,  let  two 
<£  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  it  be  mix’d  with  each  Dofe  of  the 
u  Cordial-Infufion,  and  it  will  be  a  great  means  to  over- 
come  the  malignity  of  the  Diftemper.” 

The  lick  Horfe  muft  be  kept  in  warm  Clothing,  and  his 
Body  often  rubb’d  5  but  if  the  Diftemper  proceeds  from  In¬ 
fection,  the  Sound  ought  to  be  remov’d  from  the  Unfound, 
and  the  Stable  perfum’d,  by  burning  Pitch,  Frankincenfe, 
Olibanum,  Green- Juniper- Wood,  and  the  like. 

If  the  Diftemper  goes  off  like  the  Glanders,  by  a  Dif- 
charge  of  ftinking  corrupt  Matter  from  theNofe,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  fuch  Cafes,  Diafcordium  diffolv’d  in  a  De¬ 
coition,  or  Infufion  of  Red-rofe  Leaves,  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  Chapter,  may  be  given  him  for  feveral  Days  5  the  like 
may  be  done  in  Cafes  of  any  Impoftumatiom 

I  fhali  put  an  end  to  this  Chapter,  by  in-  j  Medicine  of 
ferting  a  Medicine  of  the  Sieur  de  Solleyfell. ,  the  Sieur  de 
which  he  recommends  in  Peftilential  Fe-  SolleyfelJL 
vers,  and  with  which  that  Author  perform’d 
a  confiderable  number  of  Cures  in  Germany ,  where  there 
happen’d  to  be  a  great  Mortality  among  the  Horfes  in  that 
Country.  The  Medicine  was  this. 

44  Take  Treacle  not  above  three  Months  old,  and  Aloes, 
44  Hepatica  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce,  ConfeCHon  of 
a  Hyacinth  and  Alkermes  without  Musk  or  Ambergreafe, 
44  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  diftolve  them  in  a  Deception  of 
44  Scabious,  Car  duns,  ‘Benediffius ,  and  Speedwel,  of  each 
44  a  large  handful.  The  faid  Author  ©bferves,  that  the  di- 
ftilled  Waters  of  thofe  Herbs  were  more  effectual  than  the 
DecoCtion  5  but  that  might  be  accidental :  For  he  muft  have 
had  a  vaft  many  Inftances  before  he  could  be  fure  of  their 
different  Efficacy.  But  we  fhall  proceed  to  his  Method,  be- 
caufe  it  is  better  than  what  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in 
any  Author,  or  known  pradH fed  by  any  of  our  Farriers. 

The  next  and  the  following  Day  after  this  Medicine  was 
exhibited,  he  injected  Clyfters  5  and  if  the  Violence  of  the 
Diftemper  was  not  abated,  the  Remedy  was  again  repeated 
only  with  half  the  quantity  of  the  Treacle,  Aloes,  and  Con- 
•  lections  5  but  the  quantity  of  the  Deception  was  the  fame. 

This 
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This  he  affirms  to  have  cured  all  the  Horfes  to  which  it 
%vas  given.  I  /hall  here  observe,  that  the  chief  efficacy 
this  Medicine  can  have  againft  the  Plague,  lies  in  the  Do 
coffion  and  Treacle,  the  Confections  of  Alkermes  and  Hya¬ 
cinth  being  very  coftly  5  and  yet  the  one  will  fcarcely  be 
found  to  excel  our  common  Syrup  of  Clove-gilly-flowers  j 
and  as  the  other  is  chiefly  proper  in  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs, 
It  may  perhaps  have  check’d  the  Operation  of  the  Aloes, 
and  chang’d  it  into  an  Alterative,  which  may  {fill  be  better 
done  by  a  due  mixture  of  Salt  of  Tartar. 

; ;  '  CHAP.  X. 

Of  a  He  Stick  Fever, 


the  abovemention’d  Author  has  taken  no  notice 
of  this  fort  of  Fever,  in  his  Treatife  of  Difeafes,  yet  as 
moft  other  Writers  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  Perform¬ 
ances,  and  likewife  fince  it  is  a  Diftemper  that  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  our  iflands,  where  Horfes  are  not  fo  well  ufed 
as  in  France ,  we  have  therefore  in  like  manner  given  it  a 
place  here. 

A  Heffick  Fever  is  very  often  accompahy’d  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  Uicer  in  the  Lungs,  or  fometimes  with  an  Infirmity 
in  the  Liver,  and  then  it  is  often  attended  with  the  Yellows 
or  Jaundice 5  but  there  being  little  or  no  hopes  of  recovery 
in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  we  (hall  confider  it  only  as  the 
EfteH  of  fome  other  Difeafe,  where  the  folid  Parts  are 
wore  and  abraded,  but  not  much  broken. 

f  f  The  Caufe  is  from  Weaknefs,firft  brought 

aWFrar  on  the  Body  °fa  Horfe  by  fo“  Mifmanage- 
ment  j  as  bad  keeping,  or  other  hard  ufage  $ 

©r  it  is  often  the  EifeHs  of  fome  previous  Sicknefs,  which 
lias  gone  off  by  fome  imper  e61  Crifis ,  or  by  the  Excefs  or 
Suppreftion  of  fomeufual  Evacuation.  But  there  is  nothing 
contributes  more  to  bring  on  HeBick  Diforders,  than  an  un¬ 
skilful  and  injudicious  ufe  of  Phyfick  $  for  by  this  means 
many  Horfes,  from  a  Prefumption  of  carrying  off  foul  Hu¬ 
mours,  have  their  vital  Spirits  fo  far  wafted,  as  to  be  infuf- 
ficientto  anfwer  the  common  and  ufual  EunHions  of  Life. 
The  And  from  hence  the  Signs  of  this  Diftem- 

h  *  per  are  manifeft  :  for  tho’  there  are  many  of 
the  common  Symptoms  of  a  legitimate  Fever  accompanying 

this* 
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bis,  as  Heat,  drinefs  of  the  Mouth  and  Tongue,  and  few 
,r  no  IntermilTions  of  the  Difeafe,  excepting  after  Feed¬ 
ing,  that  the  Fever  is  a  little  more  rais’d,  and  the  Spirits 
more  aHive  than  at  other  times »  yet  the  leaft  Exercife 
wrings  them  again  to  their  dejeffed  State,  apd  the  Horfe  is 
carceiv  able  to  move,  but  looks  tir’d  and  jaded,  as  if  he 
tad  undergone  fome  violent  Exercife  ^  his  Fle/h  becomes 
labby,  and  while  he  Hands  in  the  Stable,  he  breaks  out 
nto  frequent  and  repeated  Sweats,  which  Hill  add  to  the 
Decaysof  Nature,  and  confequently  adminifler  to  thislharp 
and  Imgring  Fever,  If  the  Difeafe  be  accompany ’d  with 
in  internal  Ulcer  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  it  may  be  dif- 
inguiflied  by  its  Extremes  5  for  wherever  there  is  an  inter¬ 
nal  Ulcer,  it  will  be  fometimes  choaked  up  by  Inflamma¬ 
tion  5  and  until  a  frefh  Difcharge  be  made,  or  that  the 
Blood,  by  a  more  free  and  eafy  Perfpiration  has  room  to 
lifperfe  Itfelf  into  its  proper  Chanels,  the  Horfe  will  difco- 
yer  Signs  of  violent  Pain  in  fome  particular  Part,  with  a 
nore  than  ordinary  Augmentation  of  the  Fever.  But  of 
:his  more  particularly  in  another  Place  $  for  here  we  fup- 
Dofe  the  inward  Part,  if  at  all,  to  be  but  (lightly  touch’d9 

The  Cure  confiflsin  a  due  AdminiHration  ^  c 
of  all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  recover 
ISTature  $  and  whatever  does  that,  will  by  degrees  remove 
the  Difiemper  5  and  it  muH  therefore  be  a  very  good  Token 
of  Recovery,  when  a  Horfe  improves  and  mends  upon  an 
Augmentation  of  his  Feeding  ,  whereas  the  contrary  will 
always  be  of  bad  PrognoHication. 

But  what  is  more  particularly  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe, 
confifis,  firH  of  all,  in  the  difpenfing  of  fuch  things  as  are 
proper  to  abate  the  Heat  and  feveriHi  Symptoms  5  for 
which  purpofe,  recourie  maybe  had  in  thofe  Helps,  which 
have  already  been  given  for  the  removal  of  a  fimple  and 
legitimate  Fever,  only  with  this  Caution,  That  Bleeding 
is  not  altogether  fafe,  but  when  there  is  a  Sufpicionof  Pain 
and  Inflammation  in  the  Lungs,  or  other  internal  Parts, 
which  is  difcoverable  by  anOpprefflon,  and  unufual  heav¬ 
ing  of  the  Flanks,  Neither  are  Clyflers  profitable 

here,  but  will  rather  prove  hurtful,  unlefs  when  the  Symp¬ 
toms  are  increas’d  by  an  over-great  Coflivenefs  5  and  in 
fuch  a  Cafe,  thofe  of  the  moll  eafy  and  mild  Operation 
are  only  to  be  exhibited. 

Secondly ,  Becaufe  Refloratives  are  proper  in  Heffiick 
Difeafes,  thefe  fliould  be  fo  contriv’d,  as  to  come,  as  much 

as 
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as  pofiible,  into  the  Diet  of  a  Horfe  5  and  for  that  reafon 
Mallows,  Mercury,  Agrimony,  Melilot,  Horehound^  and 
the  like,  or  fuch  others  of  the  fame  kind  as  are  not  of  a 
naufenus  tafteand  fmell,  may  be  mixed  with  his  Hay,  at 
Jeaft  upon  trial,  becaufe  fome  Horfes  will  eat  thofe  things. 
The  Powder  of  2)iaftentey  which  is  fufficiently  in  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  all  Farriers,  may  be  very  profitably  given  in 
this  Cafe 5  not  fimply,  as  it  is  a  Reflorative,  but  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach,  and  helps  Digeftiori. 
And  in  fine,  ail  pefloral  Balls,  fuch  as  jfhall  be  ordered  in 
broken-winded,  confumptive  Cafes,  may  alfo  be  exhibit¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs.  His  Corn  ought  to  be  given  him  only 
by  handfuls  at  a  time,  but  pretty  often  :  And  if  the  difeafed 
Horfe  has  been  ufed  to  eat  Bread,  Loaves  made  of  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Flour  mix’d  together,  will  make  up  one  conveni¬ 
ent  part  of  Diet  for  him.  As  tor  his  Drink,  two  or  three 
good  handfuls  of  French  Barley  fhould  be  boiled  in  it  $ 
for  the  Barley  thus  ufed  makes  a  very  good  Reftorative, 
and  helps  to  abate  the  Acrimony  that  is  fo  conftaitt  a  Con¬ 
comitant  of  thofe  Difeafes. 

Thirdly ,  Moderate  Exercife  is  alfo  very  neceflary,  and 
therefore  he  fhould  be  walked  out  gently  every  Day  when 
the  Weather  permits,  and  that  may  be  increas’d  according 
as  he  recovers  ftrength. 

And  la  illy,  his  Clothing  ought  »o£  to  be  heavy,  nor 
his  Drtffing  more  than  is  ufual  at  other  times  5  becaufi 
in  all  fuch  Diforders  there  is  already  too  great  a  Fropen- 
fitytofweat  .  1 

CHAR  XL 


Of  Intermitting  Fevers, 

Sk  LL  Fevers  are  faid  to  intermit,  that  have  any  fenfibie 
1  Space  between  the  Faroxifms ,  or  the  Fits  free  from 
the  Difeafe;  and  therefore  under  this  Title  are  included 
SfviQtiaianS)  vi%,  thofe  which  return  once,  or  oftner,  every 
Day :  Tertia?isy  thofe  that  only  return  once  every  other 
Day  5  and  Quartans,  fuch  as  feize  a  Horfe  only  every 
third  Day ;  But  thefe  proceed  from  one  and  the  fame 
Cauie,  and  admit  of  the  fame  Method  of  Cure, 
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Now  all  thofe  things  that  can  any  ways  The  Caufe  of 
weaken  and  deftroy  the  natural  Tone  of  the  Intermitting 
Stomach,  may  very  readily  bring  on  inter-  Fevers . 
mitting  Fevers  ;  and  therefore  they  are  often¬ 
times  the  Effect  of  fome  Fever,  Surfeit,  or  Cold,  taken  in 
low  marfhy  Grounds,  which  have  never  been  clearly  car¬ 
ried  off,  but  by  their  long  Continuance  have  left  a  Debi¬ 
lity  and  Weaknefs  behind  them;  the  eating  Herbs  that  are 
of  a  cold,  vifcid  Nature,  and  which  grow  plentifully  in 
fome  Seafons,  may  alfo  give  Origin  to  intermitting  Dif- 
tempers.  But  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  bringing 
on  of  fuch  Diforders,  than  an  unfkilful  and  frequent  Ufe 
of  Phylick  5  for  as  the  Stomach  is  ufually  the  firft  Scene  of 
Action  for  all  fuch  things,  it  is  eafy  enough  to  conceive 
how  the  Tone  of  its  Fibres  may  be  relaxed  or  broke,  fo  as 
to  render  it  unfit  to  perform  Digeftion  as  it  ought  to  do  ~ 
and  therefore  as  the  Aliment  is  not  (efficiently  comminuted 
in  the  Stomach,  a  great  deal  of  its  grofs  and  vifcid  Parts 
znuft  be  tranfmitted  into  the  Mafs  of  Bloody  and  there¬ 
by  retard  its  Motion  in  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the  Extre¬ 
mities, 

„  The  Signs  are  firft  a  Coldnefs,  with  Trem-  The  Signs. 
Fling,  accompanied  with  a  Debility  and  Laf- 
fitude,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  extreme  Heat  and  Droughty 
that  fuddenly  terminates  in  a  plentiful  Sweat,  and  asioon 
as  that  is  over,  the  Horfe  will  feed,  and  appear  as  if  he 
was  quite  recover'd,  until  another  Fit  overtakes  him* 

But  in  order  to  the  Cure,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  Blood,  in  all  intermitting  Fevers,  is  rendered 
thick  and  vifcid  ;  and  therefore  to  bring  the  Diftemper  to 
a  Solution,  it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  Vifcidities  fhould  be 
broke,  and  this  happens  during  the  hot  Fit,  fo  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  Lentor  is  thrown  off  in  Sweat;  but  becaufe 
the  Stomach  continues  ft  ill  in  its  weak  and  debilitated  Con¬ 
dition,  there  is  therefore  a  conftant  Supply  of  frefh  Vi  lei  - 
dity  communicated  to  the  Blood,  for  which  reafon  the 
Dileafe  returns.  But  if  there  be  no  Alteration  in  the  Habit 
ol  the  Body,  the  Difeafe  will  be  apt  to  return  at  certain 
l  imes,  and  the  Intervals  between  the  cParoxyfms,  or  Fits, 
will  be  equal ;  becaufe  while  we  fuppofe  near  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  common  and  ufual  Food  to  be  eat,  and 
that  there  is  the  fame  Capacity  ofDigeftion  left  in  the 
Stomach  ;  moreover,  that  all  the  common  Difcharges 
are  the  fame?  or  near  the  fame*  in  any  given  Space,  viz. 
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in  48  or  7  2  Hours  (which  conftitutes  the  Intervals  in  Ter- 
tians  and  Quartans)  therefore  the  Blood  will  probably  in 
that  time  acquire  a  degree  of  Vifcidity  equal  to  what  iti 
had  before  the  beginning  of  that  Space,  that  is,  immediate¬ 
ly  before  the  Solution  of  the  proceeding  Fit,  and  therefore; 
another  Fit  will  be  apt  to  return  at  the  fame  diftance  of! 
Time.  But  if  any  Alteration  happens,  whereby  the  Sto¬ 
mach  may  be  render'd  yet  more  weak  $  or  if  a  Food  of 
harder  Digeftion  than  what  is  ufuai  happens  to  be  eat  in 
that  time  5  or  if  the  common  Difcharges  happen  to  be 
more  than  ordinary  obftrucled  5  or  if  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  quantity  of  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Blood  be  exh  a  oil¬ 
ed  $  then  the  Fits  will,  probably,  return  oftner,  by  reafbn 
the  fame  degree  of  Vifcidity  will  be  fooner  ingender ’d  in 
the  Blood,  But  if  between  the  Intervals,  the  Stomach  ga¬ 
thers  more  Hrength,  and  the  Blood  becomes  more  attenuat¬ 
ed  and  thin,  whether  thofe  Changes  happen  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  Exercife,  Diet,  orPhyhck,  then  the  Fit  will  not 
return  at  its  ufuai  time,  but,  if  at  all,  its  return  will  be 
later,  for  theReafons  already  alledg’d  $  and  if  the  fame  tt 
economy  of  Diet  and  Phyfick  be  continu’d,  the  Blood  muftti 
yet  become  more  attenuated,  and  the  Stomach  will  acquirer 
its  wonted  Tone  5  fo  that  of  confequence  there  will  be  no 
farther  return  of  the  Difeafe. 

From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  Cure  of  intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  conlifts  not  in  thofe  things  that  are  neceiTary 
barely  to  remove  the  Fit,  for  that  happens  naturally  by  a 
determin’d  Increafe  of  the  quantity  of  vifcid  Blood,  dif- 
tending  the  fmall  Veffels,  and  an  habitual  Aptitude  in  the 
fudorifick  Pores,  to  call  off  the  Lent  or  by  Sweat  $  but  that 
Aptitude  conftitutes  part  of  the  Difeafe,  and  is  rather  to  be 
cured  than  encourag’d  5  and  therefore  fuch  Medicaments 
are  to  be  ufed  as  will  be  of  efficacy,  not  only  to  break 
thofe  Vifcidities,  which  obftru£l  the  Capillaries  and  fmall 
Veffels,  but  alfo  to  draw  up  the  Solids  into  fuch  a  ten- 
lity,  and  recover  their  Vigour  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  is  necef*  , 
fary  to  prevent  the  Increafe  of  fuch  Matter  for  the  time  to 
come-  for  it  is  by  this  laft  Intention,  that  Digeftion,  and 
a  due  Comminution  of  the  Juices,  is  to  be  perform’d. 

The  Cure  Therefore,  if  a  Horfe  labouring  under  this 

Diftemper  be  young,  and  has  not  been  too 
much  wore  out  by  the  continuance  of  his  Sicknefs,  a  mo¬ 
derate  quantity  of  Blood  may  be  taken  from  the  Neck- 
vein  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  Difcretion^  for  if  the 

Horfe 
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Horfe  be  old,  and  much  wore  with  the  Diftemper,  it  will 
do  him  more  hurt  than  good* 

Immediately  after  the  Fit  is  over,  give  your  Horfe  a n 
Ounce  of  the  following  Powder  in  red  Wine  and  Water9 
and  let  the  Dofe  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  Day& 
that,  if  poffible,  the  return  of  the  Fit  may  be  prevented. 

“  Take  Gentian  Root  two  Ounces,  Camomile  Flowers, 
Galangal,  Zedoary,  of  each  one  Ounce,  Myrrh  and 
4C  Gum  Guaicum,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half  (or  if  he 
be  a  Horfe  of  fmall  value,  two  Ounces  ©f  the  Bark  of 
44  Saffafras,  or  an  Ounce  of  Oil-bark,  may  be  fubflituted 
6£  in  the  room  of  the  Gum)  make  thefe  into  a  fine 
u  Powder,’9 

But  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs,  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  every  Dofe  of  the  Powder  may  be  made  up 
into  a  dry  Pafte  with  Biafcordium,  given  him  either  whole 
or  diffolv’d,  in  any  convenient  Liquor  $  for  a  Loofenefs 
as  above  all  things  to  be  prevented,  becaufe  in  all  aguifk 
Biftempers  it  contributes  to  the  Diminution  of  a  Horfe ’$ 
Strength. 

I  knew7  a  Horfe  once  cur’d  of  an  intermitting  Diflempet 
by  repeated  Dofes  of  Diapente  given  in  Ale  5  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  Farrier  told  me  he  had  cur’d  two  or  three  Horfes  of 
Agues,  only  with  Juice  of  Rue  given  them  in  a  Morning 
fading  ^  but  the  efficacy  of  this  Herb  feems  to  be  more  ad¬ 
apted  to  Difeafes  of  greater  Malignity  »  as  for  the  Dia¬ 
pente,  it  is  compos’d  ol  the  Powders  of  the  Roots  Gentian^ 
Birthwort,  Myrrh,  Bay- berries.  Shavings  of  Ham-horn,, 
or  Ivory,  of  each  an  equal  Quantity,  Thefe  Ingredients 
(the  Harts-horn  only  excepted)  are  me  fame  with  thofeof 
the  Eleffitiarium  ZDiatefleron  of  the  London  Difpenfato- 
ty9  which  claims  a  very  ancient  Father  in  Phyiick  for  its 
Author,  and  are  not  improper  in  the  intermitting  Difeafes 
of  Horfes,  efpecially  when  there  are  things  of  more  effi¬ 
cacy  joined  with  them. 

But  fince  the  Virtues  of  the  Jefuits-bark  are  fufficiently 
known,  and  its  EfFeffs  manifeit  in  the  Cure  of  thole  Difi- 
tempers  in  human  Bodies,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  given 
with  good  fuccefs  to  Horfes,  as  the  Oeconomy  of  both  is 
in  many  refpetls  the  fame  5  and  i  am  the  more  ready  to 
introduce  this  Medicine  into  the  Farriers  Praffice,  becaufe 
l  knew  it  given  with  fuccefs  to  a  fine  young  Horfe,  that 
was  io  much  addi£Icd  to  fweating,  that  he  became  very 
weak?  and  his  Fleih  grew  exceeding  flabby  5  and  indeed 
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it  cannot  but  do  fingular  Service  in  all  Cafes  where  the 
Stomach  is  weak,  and  the  folid  Parts  relaxed  $  and  I  am 
of  Opinion,  had  the  Virtues  of  this  celebrated  Drug  been 
known  in  the  Sieur  de  SolleyfelV  s  time,  he  had,  without 
doubt,  given  it  a  Place  in  many  of  his  Cures,  and  would 
have  found  its  Ufe  preferable  to  that  of  the  Liver  of  An¬ 
timony,  in  moft  of  the  fame  Intentions  where  that  was 
found  fuccefsful. 

Now  as  the  mod  fimple  Preparations  of  the  Bark,  for 
the  mod  part,  prove  more  efficacious  than  thofe  that  have 
more  time  and  labour  bellow’d  on  them,  it  may  be  the 
better  comply ’d  with  $  and  therefore  if  the  dck  Horfe 
of  any  Value  or  Service,  and  has  got  fuch  a  Fever  as  we  are 
now  treating  of,  take  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  this  Drug 
made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  divide  it  into  fix  Papers,  for 
fo  many  Dofes.  Give  one,  as  foon  as  the  Fit  is  quite  gone 
off,  in  any  common  Liquid  that  is  not  purgative  ^  and  let 
two  more  be  repeated  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  Hours,  and  a 
fourth  two  Hours  before  the  return  of  the  next  Fit,  And 
if  the  Fit  returns  but  once  in  two  Days,  then  the  Bark  may 
be  repeated  in  the  fame  manner  the  Day  following  3  but  if 
there  is  no  return  of  the  Fit  at  its  ufual  time,  three  or  four 
Dofes  more  will  go  nigh  to  make  a  Cure.  If  a  Loofenefs 
happens,  it  may  be  given  in  <Dia[corditim%  as  the  Powder 
above  defcrib’d,  until  fuch  time  as  that  Symptom  goes  off, 
becaufe  during  the  Loofenefs,  the  Medicine  lofe.s  much  of 
its  Efficacy,  as  alfo  if  it  be  given  in  time  ot  the  Fit  ^ 

And  becaufe  every  thing  is  proper  in  this  Cafe,  that  may 
any  wife  contribute  to  forward  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 
in  the  Capillaries  and  fmall  Veffels,  therefore  a  chewing 
Ball  ought  to  be  ty’d  to  his  Bit,  for  an  Hour,  or  half  an 
Hour,  every  Morning,  excepting  when  the  Fit  is  upon  him  5 
and  he  will,  doubtlefs,  recover  much  the  fooner9  if  he  be 
rid  out  gently  for  two  Hours  every  Day,  there  being  nothing 
that  contributes  more  to  invigorate  the  Stomach,  and 
ftrengthen  all  the  folid  Parts,  than  a  moderate  and  conti¬ 
nued  Ufe  of  Exercife. 

His  Oats  fhould  be  clean  and  nouri  filing  5  and  though  he 
fhould  have  but  little  Feeding  at  a  time,  yet  that  fhould  be 
often  5  and  if  he  has  been  accuftom’d  to  Bread,  the  finefi: 
will  agree  with  him,  but  nothing  thatisharlh  and  fcouring. 

Good  rubbing  will  be  of  Service  to  him,  efpecially  when 
the  Diftemper  begins  to  wear  off,  becaufe  that  alfo  keeps  a 
Elorfe  in  a  fort  of  moderate  Exercife  5  but  if  he  be  empty, 

Qt 
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or  was  but  newly  reliev’d  of  his  Fit ,  in  that  Cafe  he  ought 

not  to  be  over-much  fatigu’d. 

€  H  A  P.  XII. 

'  Of  SURFEITS* 

t 

'DEcaufe  this  is  a  Term  frequently  us’d  among  Farriers 
JJ  and  all  forts  of  People,  to  Agnify  a  Difeafe,  we  have 
thought  convenient  to  conclude  this  Difcourfe  of  Fever® 
with  a  fhort  Account  of  thofe  Diforders  that  go  under  that 
Denomination. 

^  By  a  Surfeit  is  principally  Underflood  all  What  is  gene w 
fuch  Maladies  as  proceed  from  exceffive  and  rally  meant  by 
immoderate  Feeding,  but  efpecially  upon  Surfeits. 
unwholefome  Provider,  from  Cold,  or  hard  Riding, 
whereby  tne  Horfe  comes-  to  forfake  bis  Food,  grows  lean9 
ana  fometimes  will  be  infefted  with  hard  Swellings,  which? 
ir  they  happen  to  fall  upon  the  Joints,  will,  in  Procefs  of 
time,  occaAon  Lamenefs,  and  many  other  Diforders. 

Now  whatever  be  the  original  Caufe  of  Surfeits,  whether 
they  proceed  from  Cold,  excels  of  Feeding,  or  Dabour^ 
or  from  any  Diipoiition  ot  the  Air  and  Climate  •  it  is  very 
certain,  that  what,  goes  under  the  Notion  of  Surfeits,  is  no 
other  than  that  which  follows  the  imperfeff  Solution  of 
any  Difeaie^  but  thofe  which  proceed  only  from  a  Glue 
of  Provinder,  and  the  like,  being  the  moil  Ample,  are  eafy 
to  be  cur  d,  as  their  Caufe  is  the  moft  Ample  5  whereas 
thofe  on  the  other  hand,  proceeding  from  more  compli¬ 
cated  Caufes,  are  often  the  Effeffs  of  Chronick  Diflem- 
pers,  and  therefore  muff  be  hard  and  difficult,  and  often¬ 
times  prove  incurable. 

But  this  will  be  better  underflood,  if  we  examine  fome^ 
what  more  narrowly  into  that  kind  of  Surfeits  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  trom  Feeding j  for  by  the  Knowledge  thereof,  all 
that  is  neceffary  concerning  Surfeits  will  be  the  more  in¬ 
telligible,  as  it  is  that  alone  which,  truly  and  properly 
fpeaking,  conflitutes  a  Surfeit. 

We  are  then  to  fuppofe,  that  while  the  A  Surfeit  dc~ 
Stomach  is  conflantly  receiving  Food,  and  ferib'd. 
as  conflantly  transmitting  frefh  Supplies  of  Chyle  to 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  that  all  the  Blood- veffels  mufl  become 
diflended  and  fulla  infoixmeh  that  the  fuperfluous  Moiflure 

M  cannot 
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cannot  be  carried  off  through  the  Pores  of  the  Extremities 
In  fuch  quantity  as  is  neceffary,  by  reafon  that  thefe  Pore's 
are  not  of  fufficient  Capacity  and  Magnitude,  that  is  to  fay, 
they  are  not  wide  enough  to  give  vent  to  fo  much  Matter  - 
and  therefore  the  Diftention  of  the  Veffels  will  dill  be  more 
increafed  •  and  as  the  groffer  Excrements  muft  alfo  be  aug¬ 
mented  from  the  conftant  Supplies  of  Food,  the  Guts  muff 
thereby  receive  more  than  can  be  difcharg’d  in  the  ufual  and 
natural  way  $  but  this  will  be  eafily  apprehended  by  any  one 
who  confiders  the  flow  Progrefs  of  the  Dung  in  the  intefti- 
nal  Tube,  which  is  of  a  very  great  length  from  the  Stomach 
to  the  Fundament,  and  is  woundup  into  many  Circumvo¬ 
lutions  and  Turnings,  as  is  vifible  when  the  Belly  of  any 
Creature  is  laid  open  ,  and  therefore  when  the  firft  Faff 
fages,  and  likewife  all  the  Blood- veffels  are  thus  cramm’d, 
a  Fever  mufl  be  created  5  but  becaufe  the  Oppreffion  is  fo 
very  great,  that  Nature  cannot  fupport  it  long  before  Ihe 
difcharges  herfelf  of  the  Burden  •  therefore  wherever  the 
ffliftis,  or  Impetus,  ismofl,  there  ihe  breaks  forth  fometimes 
like  a  Flood  5  and  if  that  happen  to  be  in  Sweat,  the  fudori- 
£ck  Pores  are  open,  and  ftretch’d  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
Diftemper  will  be  quite  folv’d,  and  all  the  other  Paffages 
made  glib  and  eafy,  fo  that  the  Excretions  of  another  kind 
begin  all  to  loofen  and  fall  off  through  their  proper  Duds  5 
but  if  the  Solution  happen  not  to  be  univerfal,  though  the 
Fever  be  in  a  manner  abated  and  quite  gone,  .vet  becaufe 
the  internalGlands,but  particularly  thofe  of  the  Guts, for  this 
is  moil  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  are  not  at  all,  or  at  leaf!  fuf- 
ficiently  open'd,  therefore  the  harden’d  Excrements  are  no 
ways  loofen’d  from  their  Adhefions,  but  continue  fa  fined  by 
a  fort  of  glutinous  and  vifcid  Matter  to  the  fides  of  that 
Canal.  But  while  the  Dung  is  in  this  manner  pent  up,  it 
ingenders  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  Putrefaction,  and 
its  acrimony  and  ftiarpnefs  becomes  a  Stimulus  to  the  Guts, 
and  by  its  Vellication  occafions  a  more  than  ordinary  quan¬ 
tity  of  Liquor  to  be  drain’d  from  the  intefiinal  Glands, 
fo  that  the  Excrements  are  at  length  cafi:  forth  by  a  Loofe- 
Jiefs,  and  are  difcharg’d  in  a  very  great  quantity  5  and  now 
Nature  being  more  at  liberty  by  a  plentiful  Difcharge  of 
the  Dung,  the  Blood  is  thereby  put  into  a  briller  Motion, 
by  which  it  dilates  itfelf,  and  flows  with  moreeafe,  and  in 
greater  quantity,  into  thefmall  Veffels  towards  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  Skin,  fo  that  if  its  Texture  be  thin  and  moveable, 
it  will  either  caufe  an  Hemorrhage  at  the  Mouth  or  Nofe, 

by 
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by  a  Diftraftion  of  the  fmall  Fibres,  or  will  otherwife  break 
out  into  little  Puftules  among  the  Hair,  which  will  alfo  he 
accompany’d  with  Sweat,  and  then  the  Difeafe  will  proba¬ 
bly  come  to  a  fpeedy  Iffue  $  but  if  the  Blood  has  acquir’d  a 
more  than  ordinary  Vifcidity,  during  the  Lentor  and  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Dung  in  the  Guts,  which  is  mofi  likely^  and 
what  ufually  happens  in  fuch  Ca fes  5  it  will  then  be  apt  to 
Magnate  in  feme  places  more  than  others,  and  call:  off  the 
remainder  of  the  Difeafe  in  Biles  and  Swellings,  fuch  as 
we  often  obferve  after  Surfeits. 

We  may  therefore  determine  all  fuch  TV  In  what  man* 
mours,  or  other  Excrefcences,  as  are  the  Ef-  tier  Surfeit  sar$ 
fefls  of  an  over-plenitude  and  fulnefs,  to  be,  t0  be  diftin « 
properly Tpeaking,  what  belongs  toa  Surfeit- 
and  when  the  like  Symptoms  proceed  from  the  imperfed 
Difcharges  of  any  Cold,  whereby  the  Paffages  of  Per fpi ra¬ 
tion  have  been  fuddenly  obffru&ed,  they  then  bear  a  near- 
affinity  to  the  former,  as  a  Lentor  of  the  Bowels  is  often- 
times  previous,  or,  at  leaf!:,  a  Concomitant  of  fuch  a  Cold* 
ffii’u.  if  fuch  Swellings  be  the  refill  t  of  a  Putrid  or  Maiig- 
nant  Fever,  that  has  not  been  of  long  continuance  before 
the  Diieale  was  brought  to  a  Solution,  tho’  thefe  may  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  worie  than  the  other,  yet  they  only  differ  ir% 
degree,  and  require  the  fame  Method  of  Cure.  And  with 
theie  may  be  dais ’d  all  fuch  as  happen  after  any  kind  of 
violent  Exercife  that  has  not  been  of  long  continuance,  and 
which  proceed  from  fome  flight  Diforder  ariiing  from, 
thence.  But  if  the  fame  outward  Symptom,  or  rather 
Symptoms,  having  the  fame  outward  Appearances,  proceed 
from  long  continued  and  hard  Labour,  by  which  the  Ma¬ 
chine  is,  as  it  were,  broke  and  quite  diibrder’d^  or  if  they 
pe  the  Effeds  of  hedick  or  intermittent  Fevers,  or  any  other 
internal  Malady,  that  has  been  of  fuch  Duration  as  to  wade 
and  decay  the  Body,  and  pervert  the  natural  Juices,  they 
ate  in  this  Cafe  not  to  be  deem'd  Surfeits,  or  the  immedi¬ 
ate  Effecf  of  Surfeits,  but  to  be  look'd  upon  as  what  will 
conftitute  Ulcers  of  the  worfekind.  But  as  we  have  allotted 
a  particular  Place  for  the  Cure  of  all  forts  of  Tumours  and 
Ulcers,  which  the  Reader  may  confult  at  his  ieifure,  we 
ihall  therefore  in  this  Place  take  notice  of  Surfeits,  and  the 
Accidents  that  are  more  efpecially  peculiar  to  them* 

When  the  Farrier  obferves  a  Horfe  to  be 
furfeited,  and  under  a  heavy  Oppreffion  from  The  Qure° 
the  want  of  the  sommon  and  ufual  Bifcharges2  he  ought* 
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In  the  firli  piace,  to  take  Blood,  from  the  Neck  Vein,  and 
after  raking  him  with  his  Hand,  give  him  an  emollient 
Clyfter,  with  a .  larger  than  ordinary  quantity  of  Oil  or 
HogVLard  in  it,  the  better  to  lubricate  the  Paffages  5 
after  which,  If  he  has  no  Fever,  or,  at  leaf},  but  a  flight 
one,  he  may  give  him  the  following  purging  Drench. 
u  Take  of  Sena  one  Ounce,  Sweet-Fennel  Seeds,  Cori¬ 
ander,  or  Caraway-Seeds,  of  either  half  an  Ounce,  Salt 
of  Tartar  one  Dram,  infufe  them  in  a  Quart  of  boiling 
Water,  pafs  the  Infufion  through  a  Sieve,  or  pour  it  off 
by  Inclination,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  to  it  an  Ounce 
4<  of  the  Powder  of  Jalap.”  This  muft  be  given  in  the 
Morning,  and  the  Horfe  kept  faffing  for  the  Space  of  four 
Hours  before  and  after  it  5  and  as  foon  as  his  Drench  begins 
to  work,  he  muff  be  walk’d  gently,  till  the  moft  of  its  Ope¬ 
ration  is  over  :  His  Water  fliould  be  warm,  and  fire  w’d  with 
Oatmeal  or  Barley-Flower,  and  nothing  fliould  be  given' 
A  Caution  a -  him  that  is  cold.  And  here  I  cannot  but 

g&infi  cold  take  Notice  of  a  ridiculous  C idiom  that  has 
Water  when  a  of  late  been  pra&ifed  both  among  Farriers 
and  Grooms 5  and  that  is,  giving  a  Horfe 
his  Belly  full  of  cold  Water,  to ’promote  the 
.  Operation  of  purging  Phyfick  ;  the  Effeft 

or  this  muft  be  by  creating  Colick  Diforders  in  the  Guts, 
as  I  have  often  obferv’d,  and  afterwards  it  never  fails  to 
operate  to  Excefs  •  but  it  Horfes  of  Strength  and  Vigour 
can  fca reel y  overcome  fuch  Shocks,  it  muft  go  very  hard 
With  thofe  that  are  Weak  and  Infirm,  all  which  is  demon¬ 
strable  5  but  I  fliould  think  common  Reafon  fufficient  to  dift 
luade  People  from  fuch  palpable  Folly  5  therefore  we  fhali 
lay  nothing  further  about  it,  but  return  where  we  left  off 
The  Day  after  the  Phyfick,  chewing  Balls  are  re  be  us’d 
for  an  Hour  in  the  Morning,  and  then  he  ought  to  be  rid 
out  for  Air  and  Excercife,  and  at  his  return  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  a  few  boil’d  Oats  with  Bran,  his  Water  ftiould 
be  warm  all  that  Day,  becaufe  the  Effefts  of  the  Phyfick 
may  not  be  quite  wore  off-  and  the  Day  following  his 
1  hylick  may  be  repeated,  with  an  Addition  of  two  Drams 
ot  Diagndium, ,  provided  he  be  a  Horfe  of  Strength.  But 
jf  after  all  this  he  breaks  out  into  Biles,  and  inflam’d 
we  mgs,  which,  as  has  been  obferv’d,  happen,  for  the 
moft  part,  after  an  imperfedl  Solution,  then  the  Life  of 
purging  muft  be  laid  afide,  unlefs  he  turn  very  coftive,  and 
in  that  Cafe  mild  Clyfters  may  be  injecled  3'  and  becaufe 
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Nature  muft  always  be  affifted  in  her  own  way,  therefore 
ret  him  have  PJenty  of  warm  Water,  flrew’d  with  Oat- 
mea,_’  a,n“  acidulated  with  Sal  ‘'Prunella,  ptirify'd  Nitre 
or  the  like  to  promote  Urine,  and  to  dilute  and  ripen  the 

?T°?^„and  ifhe  be,a  ?*fe  of  Value'  he  may  nave  a 
Pint  ot  Milk-water,  with  halt  a  Pint  of  Treacle-water 

given  him,  and  repeated  the  Day  following  •  but  this  is* 

more  efpeci ally  to  he  comply’*!  with,  if  th?  Tumours  be 

the  Remit  of  a  putrid  and  malignant  Fever ;  for  in  this, 

and  all  other  fuch  Caies,  lfany  Evacuation  be  made  other- 

wiie  than  by  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  to  excite  a  gentle 

Breathing  through  the  Pores,  and  promote  the  Secretions 

by  Urine,  U.  Nature  will  be  very  apt  to  alter  her  Courfe 

wto  that  which  is  not  fo  agreeable  to  her;  fo  that  not 

j£«Si?bl the  Relicfcs  °f  the 
Byeate  will  be  ft  ill  left  behind ;  and  thofe  Things  that  are 

nt'f  fu°Fw,tb  i"  Eye  t0  her>  will,  probably,  in¬ 
deed  of  that,  weaken  her  yet  more;  and  it  is  from  fuch 

contradictory  Methods  that  fo  manyHorfes  lofe  their  Ap- 

petite,  or  if  they  be  able  to  eat  plentifully,  they  notwitfi- 

ftanding  look  ,ean  and  jaded,  and  are  unable  to  do  propor- 

tionabie  Service ;  and  it  is  from  fuch  Mifmanagement  that 

the  Mange,  Farcin,  Lamenefs,  Blindnefs,  and  the  whole 

Afa)n  01  ironical  Difeafes,  vety  often  take  their  Origin. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head. 

W®  Books  feveral  Difeafes  rank’d  General  otter. 

•  1.  .Un  l  r  tblS  ^irc’  *bat  are  feldom  met  vatient  tin- 
Wjth  in  the  Farrier’s  Praiftice.at  leaft.not  di-  ‘*g  Dif- 
Minguilh’d,  unlefs  it  happens  that  fome  ho-  eaftr  rf  the 
nett  well  meaning  Perfon  may  take  it  upon  Hetd- 

Iru,  1  Tr°m  tbo*~e  ®’Sns  which  have  been  attributed  tothem 
by  his  favourite  Author.  But  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  a 
ifone  is  often  fubjeft  to  Difeafes,  which  in  amore  efpecial 
manner  affeft  that  Part;  and  if  his  Food  were  not  more 
.ample  and  agreeable  to  Nature,  he  would  undoubtedly  be 
more  fubjeft  to  fuch  Difeafos  ihan  Man,  becaufo  ofthe 

FrfluxrffiRlond°fhlS  I?ead’  wbich  muft  occafion  a  greater 

is,  s?  *ifc  “  “F- 
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Markham  has  in  his  Catalogue  enumerated  all  thole 
Bifeafes  that  are  peculiar  to  Man,  but  in  Horfes  they  are 
very  hard  to  be  diftinguifh’d,  becaufe  of  the  fimilitude  of 
the  common  Symptoms  ;  neither  has  the  Sieur  De  Solley - 
fell  mended  the  matter  very  much,  having  confufedly  feat- 
ter’d  them  here  and  there  in  his  Writings,  excepting  only 
that  hehasclafied  fome  together  which  were  the  Concomi¬ 
tants  of  a  great  Sicknefs  that  happen’d  in  France  and  Get- 
many  in  his  time  $  but  thefe  were  improperly  term'd  BiE 
cafes  of  the  Head,  being  only  the  Attendants  of  that  Sick- 
ne/s.  We  fhall  therefore  go  on  a  little  more  methodically 
3n  explaining  thole  Diforders,  as  they  feem  mofl  agreeable 
to  the  State  and  Condition  of  that  Animal-;  and  that  we 
may  avoid  all  ufelefs  Divi lions,  we  /hall  take  them  in  the 
Method  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural 

CHAR  XIV. 

Of  the  Head-ach. 

HIS  has  had  a  particular  Place  among  the  Bifeafes 
-*■  of  the  Head,  both  by  the  Fhyficians  and’ Farrier  in 
all  Ages  ;  thelaft  have  made  no  diftinHion,  but  the  Fhy- 
ficians  have  diftinguifhed  between  a  Head-ach,  which  they 
term  Idiapathick ,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  Caufe  without 
the  Blocd-veffels,  and  that  which  they  call  Sympathetic^ 
being  the  Concomitant  of  fome  other  Difeafe*  But  our 
IBufinefs  here  is  only  with  the  firft  kind,  iince  the  other  is 
but  a  Symptom,  which  mufi  of  courfe  wear  off  with  the 
J)ifeafe  to  which  it  belongs. 

As  to  the  Caufe,  it  is  believed  to  proceed  from  a  Dif* 
traHion  of  the  Fibres  of  fome  Blood- ve&els  in  the  Brain., 
or  Membranes  thereof,  occaiion’d  by  fome  of  the  fmalleft 
Particles  of  the  Serum  being  ftruck  into  the  Pores  or  Inter- 
Bices  of  the  Paid  Veflels,  by  the  frequent  Occuriions  of  the  ^ 
Blood. 

The  Signs  are,  according  to  Markham ,  the  hanging 
down  oi  the  Horfe’s  Head  and  Ears,  dropping  of  his  Urine, 
dimnefs  oi  Sight,  fwoln,  wateri/h  Eyes  :  But  thefe  are 
common  to  divers  other  I)ifeafes$  and  1  am  truly  of  opi¬ 
nion, fuch  a  Head-ach  cannot  be  eafily  diftingui  fil’d  in  brute 
Creatures,  that  want  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  and  therefore 
cannot  declare  their  Infirmities  ;  But  however,  if  a  Horfe 

has 
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has  fuch  Symptoms  without  a  Fever,  and  if  it  be  obferv’d 
that  he  often  puts  his  Head  againd  the  Stall,  or  Manger* 
at  will  be  very  proper  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  Remedy  ^ 
for  which  purpofe  we  recommend  Blooding,  Purging,  and 
Rowling,  as  alfo  the  ufe  of  chewing  Balls* 

'  C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Of  the  St  avers,  or  Staggers. 

T  N  order  to  the  knowledge  of  this  13 if-  jpopUxy. 

temper,  it  will  be  neceffary  fird  of  all  to 
inquire  into  the  Nature  of  an  Apoplexy  and  Vertigo ,  for 
without  fome  iniight  into  thefe,  the  other  can  never  be 
rightly  underdood. 

Fir  ft  then,  as  to  an  Apoplexy,  that  is  ufually  defin’d  a 
Privation  of  Senfe  and  Motion,  excepting  only  a  weak 
and  languid  one  in  the  Heart  and  Bread:  *  and  this  pro- 
ceeds  cither  from  a  Caufe  without  the  VeJTels,  Viz.  when 
the  Blood  or  any  other  Fluid  happens  to  break  out  of  fome 
Ye  del  within  the  Brain,  or  when  there  happens  to  be  pre¬ 
ternatural  Bones  or  Tumours,  bred  and  contain’d  within 
the  Skull,  or  any  other  extraneous  Matter  that  may  in  any 
fort  prefs  upon  the  foft  Subdance  of  the  Brain,  eaufing 
thofe  deadly  Diforders.  But  this  is  a  Species  that  is  in¬ 
curable,  and  for  the  mod  part  feizes  fuddenly,  without 
any  foregoing  Tokens  and  Warnings  :  But  the  other  pro- 
ceeds  from  fome  Caufe  within  the  VelTels,  whereby  the 
Arteries,  which  are  woven  into  the  fPia  Mater ,  or  inner- 
mod  Membrane  of  the  Brain,  or  that  part  of  it  which  in¬ 
volves  the  Trunk  of  all  the  Nerves,  becomes  over-much 
extended 3  fo  that  by  the  Predate  of  thefe  Yefiels  upon 
them,  Senfation  is  intercepted,  and  Motion  lod. 

Thus,  in  an  Apoplexy,  Senfe  and  Motion  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  quite  lod,  becaufe  of  the  Preffure  that  is  made  upon 
the  Origin  of  all  the  Nerves  that  arife  from  , 
the  Head ;  But  in  a  Vertigo ,  ObjeRs  that  are  ”srtl£9' 
at  red,  appear  as  if  they  were  turning  round,  and  by  that 
means  occafion  any  Creature  to  reel  and  dagger :  And  this 
proceeds  from  the  vibrations  and  tremors  of  the  Optick 
Nerve,  whereby  the  Images  falling  not  direfUy3  but  fuccef- 
lively  upon  the  different  Parts  of  the  Retina ,  an  Objefi  that 
is  at  red,  will  therefore  appear  as  if  it  was  turning  round  • 
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and  this  may  be  occafion  d,  either  when  an  Animal  is  feat"* 
ful  of  falling,  or  from  a  Repletion  and  Overfulnef$ofthoFe 
Arteries  which  are  fituated  near  the  Optick  Nerve,  which t 
by  preffing  upon  the  Brain,  will  caufe  a  fhaking’in  that 
Nerve,  But  our  Bufinefs  is  only  with  the.laft. 

The  Staggers  Now  if  we  examine  a  little  carefully  into 
reducible  to  all  the  different  Appearances  of  that  Diftem- 

the  one,  or  the  per,  which  Farriers  call  the  St  avers  or  Stag- 
Other,  provd  gers ,  we  fhall  find  them  reducible  to  one  of 

thefe  Maladies  above  deferibed. 

For,,  firff  of  all,  if  we  confider  that  fort 
which  is  the  moft  fimple,  viz .  when  a  Horfe 
fuddenly  falls  down  upon  the  Road  in  a  very 
j.  -  k°t  or  when  he  falls  upon  hard  Ri¬ 

ding,  we  fhall  find  nothing  in  the  Caufe  of  this  Diforder, 
but  what  is  in  one  of  the  former  5  and  the  Reafon  of  this 
as  ea  y  enough  to  be  conceived,  and  will  happen  to  a 
Node  whether  he  be  in  a  good  or  bad  Cafe  5  for  when  the 
Nlood  is  put  into  a  more  than  ordinary  Motion  bv  any 
hard  Exercife,  it  willeafily  flow  into  the  B  rain  of  a  Horfe 
3n  a  greater  quantity,  than  can  be  readily  return’d  by  the 
9  anc^  therefore  the  Origin  of  the  Nerves  will  be 
pie.s  i  upon  by  the  diffending  Vefiels,  fo  as  intercept  the 
iinimal  Jukcs*  or  otherwife  thefe  may  be  fent  forth  in 
iuch  di  orderly  manner,  as  to  occafion  a  Horfe’s  falling 
-  but  m  this  Kind,  when  a  Horfe  has  lain  fiome  lit- 
de  Space,  and  that  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  ceafes,  it 
then  nows  more  regularly  thro’  the  Veins,  by  which  the 
rtenes  ecome  lefs  dilfended,  and  the  Horfe  recovers  his 
Xf  f,s’  l  as  ^rom  Sleep.  Thus  the  Plead  is 

?  ,e  Iea  f  ie  l-arne  manner  as  in  a n  Jlpofleocy  ^  but  as  there 
3s  ittle  cr  no  Fault  tuppofed  to  be  in  the  Biood,  the  Horfe 
loon  recovers,  and  oftentimes  without  the  Affiftance  of 
&ny  Application, 

I  here  is  another  kind  of  Staggers  which  refembles  the 
o^icer,  and  alfo  affeffs  the  Head  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
Jifoflectick  Diforder,  and  that  is  when  a  Horfe  falls  down 

GrafS :  tlilis  fort  1  *>ave  obferv’d  happen  the 

hid  or  fecond  Day  after  they  were  turn’d  out  •  for  while 
*  icy  feed  with  a  more  than  ordinary  IntenfeneFs,  with  their 
Head  conflamly  down  towards  the  Ground,  the  Blood 

and  vT  JV  orclinary  quantity  to  the  Brain  y 

and  jhile  the  Head  is  in  this  dependent  Situation,  the 

Blood  in  its  Return  muff  afeend  upwards;  So  that  if  a 

Horfe’s 
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Horfe’s  Head  be  kept  long  in  that  Podure,  but  especially  if 
the  Blood  be  vifcid,  and  unapt  to  Motion,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  obdruR  the  fmall  Arteries,  and  caufe  a  Horfe  to  fall 
by  the  PreCfure  of  thofe  Arteries  upon  the  Nerves. 

But  that  kind  of  Stagger  whereby  a  Horfe  falls  down 
in  the  Stable,  or  when  he  is  newly  brought  out  into  the 
Light,  or  when  his  Exercife  is  but  moderate,  it  is  either  a 
true  Apoplexy,  or  a  Vertigo,  or  perhaps  both  •  but  when  a 
Elorfe  reels  and  runs  round,  being  fome  time  under  the  Dif- 
order  before  he  falls,  that  is  plainly  a  Vertigo  :  And  ifafter 
a  Horfe  has  thusfallen  down,  he  immediately  rifes  up  again, 
but  looks  dupid  and  blind,  reels  and  falls  again,  knocking 
bis  Headagaind  the  Boards  or  Walls,  tbefe  are  alfo  for  the 
moll  part  Signs  of  a  Vertigo ;  for  what  fometimes  happens 
of  that  kind  in  a  Frenzy,  comes  not  properly  under  this 
Denomination  (tho*  mod  of  dur  Authors  confound  them 
together)  unlefs  it  be  that  fort  of  Frenzy  ,  which  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  extraneous  Matter  lodg’d  on  the  Brain,  or  its 
Membranes,  But  all  thefe  Symptoms  we  have  now  men¬ 
tion’d,  may,  and,  for  the  molt  part,  do  arife  from  a  Ver¬ 
tigo  •  for  here  Senfation  is  not  quite  obdru£led,  but,  as 
we  fuppofe,  a  Vibration  and  fhaking  of  the  Optick  Nerve2 
the  Stable  and  every  thing  about  him,  mud  feem  to  run 
round  5  and  if  he  rife  in  this  Condition,  he  muft  certainly 
fall,  and  that  inftantly. 

Having  thus  given  a  fhort  Account  of  the  The  Cure  of 
different  kinds  of  Staggers,  and  the  Caufes  *he  Staggers, 
thereof,  we  fhall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  the  Cure, 
And  drd  of  all,  whether  they  arife  from  an  Apoplexy,  or 
Vertigo,  or  only  from  an  over  Repletion  of  the  Blood- 
Veifels  of  the  Head  by  hard  Riding,  &c.  the  Method  to 
be  obferved,  as  to  the  fird  Intentions,  will  be  much  the 
fame  3  becaufe  even  in  the  mod  fimple  Kind  we  fuppofe 
the  Blood  to  be  fomewhat  faulty,  therefore  Blood  mud  be 
taken  pretty  plentifully  both  from  the  Neck-vein,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  Spavin  or  Flank- vein,  or  from  any  other  to¬ 
wards  the  hinder  Parts  5  but  firft  from  the  Neck,  becaufe 
by  opening  that  Vein,  as  it  drains  the  Blood  Method  of 
immediately  from  the  Head,  that  portion  of  blooding  Horfes 
the  Blood,  which  is  in  the  fmall  Arteries  in  for  Difeafes  in 
the  Brain,  as  thefe  are  empty ’d  into  the  fmall  the  Head . 
Branches  of  the  Vein  that  is  opened,  mud  undoubtedly 
give  fuddeo  Relief,  and  by  that  Means  take  off  from  the 

preffure 
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Preflu  re  upon  the  Nerves  :  But  becaufe  the  Head  of  a 
Horfe  is  not  in  an  weft  pofture,  as  that  of  a  Man, but  ma¬ 
ny  Horfes  have  the  pofition  of  their  Heads  only  a  little 
higher  than  their  Shoulders  j  but  efpecially  as  in  all  fuch 
Diforders,  a  Horfe  is  apt  to  flouch  and  hang  his  Head  a 
Revulfion  is  alfo  to  be  made  by  opening  a  Vein  behind 
and  this  ought  particularly  to  be  obferv’d  in  all  Difeafes  of 
the  Head  ;  for  altho’  Blood  taken  from  the  Neck-vein  is 
very  proper  to  give  immediate  Relief,  yet  a  greater  quan- 
tity  muft  thereupon  flow  into  the  Brain,  ft  nee  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  that  all  inclofed  Liquids  will  run  towards 
a  Vent ;  but  when  a  Vent  is  made  foon  afterwards  behind 
then  a  greater  quantity  of  Blood  will  flow  into  the  defend¬ 
ing  Aorta,  and  from  thence  backwards  5  fo  that  a  leffer 
quantity  will  flow  forwards  towards  the  Head. 

For  which  Realon,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be  weak,  take  im¬ 
mediately  a  Pint  of  Blood  from  the  Neck and  when  that 
Operation  is  over,  open  one  of  the  Veins  behind,  and  from 
thence  let  him  Blood  a  full  Quart.  This  alone  will  cure 
any  dagger’d  Horfe,  if  fo  be  his  Difeafe  is  fimple,  and 
only  or  the  firft  kind,  and  that  he  is  afterwards  kept  to  a 
moderate  cleanfing  Diet,  and  is  for  fbme  time  thereafter 
harden’d  with  proper  Exercife. 

But  if  the  Staggers  are  the  refult  of  a  true  and  genuine 
Apoplexy,  he  muft  be  exercifed  every  Day  with  chewing 
Balls  made  of  Ajfa  Festid#,  Savin,  and  the  moft  noifome 
things  that  can  be  got  5  for  thofe  Smells  will  put  him 
upon  conftant  A&ion,  and  help  to  forward  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  in  the  fmall  VeiTels  where  it  is  obftruaed. 

After  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  Clyfters,  to  ftrong 
Purgatives 5  for  which  purpofe  we  recommend  the  follow- 
log  Clyfters  out  of  Soli ey fell. 

Boil  two  Ounces  of  the  ScoTiee  of  Diver  of  Antimo- 
2  mac^e  into  a  fine  Powder,  or  five  Pints  of  Beer;  af° 

2  ter  five  or  Warms  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  adding 

«  •  iuaner  of  a  Pound  of  tbe  Ungiientum  Rofatmn ,  im  t! 
‘  ject  it  lukewarm.  Inftead  of  the  Uvguentum  Rofa- 
tumy  may  be  ufed  Butter,  or  Hogs-lardf*  Or  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Clyfter  may  alfo  be  ufed. 

IC  “Take  two  bitfer  Apples,  boil  them  in  five  Pints  of 
Water;  pour  off  the  Liquor,  and  mix  with  it  three 
K  Ounces  of  the  juice  of  the  Buckthorn-berries,  or  four 
‘  °unces.  01  the  Syrup,  the  fame  quantity  of  Oil  or  But¬ 
ter  as  in  the  former.  Thele  may  be  repeated  two  or 

three 
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three  times  5  after  which  the  following  purging  Drench 
may  be  given. 

<s  Boil  one  bitter  Apple  in  a  Quart  of  Beer,  and  after  it 
has  been  drained  out,  and  is  become  almoft  cold,  add 
**  to  it  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Powder  of  Jalap,  and 
two  Drams  of  Diagridium."  ri  hefe  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  if  the  Horfe  has  ftrength  to  bear  it. 

He  ought  alfo  to  be  exercis'd  and  rubb’d  very  well  5 
and  while  he  is  under  fuch  Courfes  of  Phyfick,  his  Water 
ihould  be  warm,  and  fprinkled  with  Oatmeal 

But  that  kind  of  Staggers  which  is  oc-  Cureofa 
cafion  d  from  a  Vertigo,  requires  a  milder  yerttgo. 
Method  ^  and  therefore  a  Clyfter  made  of 
an  Ounce  of  Sena  boil'd  in  five  Pints  of  Water,  with  four 
Ounces  of  common  Treacle,  with  the  ufual  quantity  of 
Oil,  or  Lard,  may  be  injeHed  :  And  this  may  be  alfo 
repeated  for  two  or  three  Days  5  after  which  he  may  have 
a  "Drench  of  Beer  given  him,  wherein  Roots  of  Piony, 
Angelica,  Rue,  Rofemary,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  and  the 
like,"  have  been  fteep’d,  according  to  the  following  Pre- 
fcription. 

a  Take  of  the  Roots  of  Male-piony  one  Pound,  Roots 
u  of  Angelica  half  a  Pound,  Gallangai  bruifed  four  Oun- 
ces,  Flowers  of  Lavender,  Tops  of  Rofemary  and  Rue, 
of  each  two  Handfuls  5  let  them  be  infufed  in  eight 
u  Gallons  of  new  Wort,  and  when  it  has  fuffidently 
u  work’d,  give  your  Horfe  two  Quarts  every  Day,  keeping 
“  him  bridled  an  Hour  before  and  after," 

But  if  this  Diforder  happens  to  continue  obftinate, 
and  there  are  frequent  threatnings  of  a  Relapfe,  fuch 
things  muft  be  ufed  as  will  effectually  eradicate  the  Caufe  • 
for  which  purpofe  we  recommend  the  following  Balls, 
viz, 

u  Take  of  Cinnabar,  and  the  cleared:  Ajfa  Fcetida ,  of 
a  each  half  a  Pound,  Bay-berries  four  Ounces,  Caftor  two 
u  Ounces : ,s  But  if  the  Horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  and 
not  worth  the  expence  of  the  Caftor,  it  may  be  left  out, 
though  the  Medicine  will  not  perhaps  be  of  fuch  imme¬ 
diate  efficacy.  “  Thefe  muft  be  pounded  in  a  Mortar 
“  until  they  are  reduced  into  Powder-  after  which  they 
u  are  to  be  made  up  into  a  Mafs,  or  ftift’  Paile,  adding 
4t  by  degrees  as  much  Oil  of  Amber,  as  is  fufficient  for 
u  that  purpofe  5  make  theM  into  Balls  weighing  an 
<s  Ounce  and  a  half  each,  whereof  one  is  to  be  given  every 

u  Morn- 
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e<  Morning  in  a  Quart  of  the  medicated  Ale,  ftanding 
“  bridled  as  above  direfted.”  The  Cinnabar,  as  all  other 
Minerals,  but  efpecially  as  it  abounds  with  Quick-filver 
is  therefore  a  moft  efficacious  Remedy  for  opening  Qb» 
ftru&ions  in  the  fmalleft  Veftels :  But  the  Reader  may  turn 
to  that  Part  where  we  have  treated  of  the  Farcin,  where 
its  Virtues  are  taken  Notice  of  at  more  length. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  laft  prefcribed 
Remedies  are  not  only  proper  in  that  kind  of  Staggers, 
where  the  Horfe  reels  and  turns  round,  but  alfo  in  the 
other  kind,  when  he  falls  on  a  fudden  :  For  as  in  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Senfe  and  Motion  are  taken  away  by  a  PrefTure  on 
all  i ne  ]STci  ves,  fo  in  a  Vertigo  the  Prefture  is  either  in  part 
orelfe  the  nervous  Juice  is  render’d  more  vifcid  and  unapt 
to  Motion  than  it  ought  to  be,  fo  as  to  occafion  thofe  Tre¬ 
mors,  which  are  the  more  obfervabie  in  the  Optick  Nerve 
as  they  affebl  the  Sight  ;  and  therefore  the  chief  Difference 
in  the  Cure  lies  only  in  this,  That  in  Apopledick  Cafes 
things  of  the  greateft  Efficacy  muft  be  ufed,  even  in  the 
common  way  of  Evacuation,  becaufe  Senfe  is  fo  much  de« 
flroy’d  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  that  things  of  a  milder 
Nature  will  do  but  little  Service;  whereas  in  Vertigo’s, 
Senfation  not  being  altogether  obftru&ed,  at  leaft  in  the 
beginning,  hut  render’d  diforderly,  the  Purgations  need 
only  be  fuch  as  will  make  moderate  Evacuation,  and  theft 
not  long  continued. 

The emmm  ^°ft  °f  ou,r. Farriers  «ure  tlie  Staggers  by 

way  of  curing  maklnS  Applications  of  things,  that  are  of 

the  Staggers .  a  hot  and  pungent  Nature,  to  the  Ears  ;  as 

r  .  .  Garlick,  Rue,  Aquct-VitcZ ,  Cloves,  Ginger. 

Ray-ialt,  and  the  like,  which  being  Hitch’d  up  within  the 
Ear,  may,  no  doubt,  be  fometimes  efficacious  in  thofe 
Gales  that  are  fimple  (and  which  are  indeed  the  moft 
common)  as  they  ftimulate  the  tender  and  fenfible  Mem¬ 
brane,  which  covers  thofe  Parts,  and  thereby  rouse  the 
Blood  to  a  quicker  and  brilker  Motion;  but  thefe  ought 
to  be  us  d  with  Caution  and  Circumfpedion ;  for  I  have 
ieen  Horfts  run  ftark  mad  when  thofe  Applications  have 
been  too  ftrong;  and  it  was  with  much  ado  they  could  be 
kept  from  knocking  out  their  Brains  againft  the  Walls  - 
ana  fometimes  that  violent  Agitation,  inftead  of  giving  re- 
lier,  makes  the  Fits  return  the  oftner  upon  them,  by  driving 
too  much  Blood  into  the  Arteries  of  the  Brain. 
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Of  a  Palfy. 

TH  E  antient  Farriers,  and  many  of  the  Country  Peo- 
pie  to  this  Day,  when  they  fee  a  Horfe  or  a  Bullock 
have  his  Limbs  fuddenly  taken  from  him,  and  not  being 
able  to  think  what  Ihould  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  an  unex¬ 
pected  Change,  believe  him  to  be  either  Planet-Struck  or 
Shrow-run^  but  moll:  or  all  thofe  Accidents  are  owing  to 
the  Palfy,  and  therefore  we  ftiall  include  them  under  that 
Denomination. 

A  Palfy  is  $n  Inability  to  Motion,  arifing  APalfy  defin  d« 
either  from  a  Fault  in  the  Blood  or  Animal 
Spirits,  or  from  both  together  3  and  it  feizes  fometimes 
the  whole  Body,  fometimes  one  Side,  and  fometimes  a 
particular  Part  only. 

When  the  Caufe  happens  from  the  Animal  Spirits,  then 
Senfation  is  m  a  manner  loft  3  and  fometimes  with  an  Ina¬ 
bility  to  Motion  alfo  3  and  becaufe  the  nervous  Fluid  is  ren¬ 
der’d  thick,  and  unapt  to  Motion,  and  the  Nerves  them- 
felves  relax’d  and  moift,  and  confequently  unfit  for  lively 
“Vibrations,  There  will  alfo  be  fometimes  a  Numbneis 
and  Infenflbility  to  the  Touch,  but  yet  a  Capacity  of  Mo¬ 
tion  may  be  preferv’d.  But  when  a  Palfy  arifes  from  a 
Fault  in  the  Blood,  viz.  from  an  over-great  Humidity,  or 
when  it  is  render’d  too  thick :  In  the  iirft  Cafe  the  Mufcles 
are  ftretch’d  out  in  length,  and  their  Fibres  relax’d,  and 
by  loofing  their  Tone,  they  become  incapable  of  Contracti¬ 
on  3  and  therefore  tho*  there  may  be  a  Diftribution  of  the 
nervous  Juice,  yet  Motion  is  ioft  by  reafon  of  that  over- 
Relaxation,  while  at  the  fame  time  Senfe  may  remain  5 
and  in  the  other  Cafe,  though  there  be  a  Concourfe  of 
Spirits,  yet  the  Blood  is  fo  thick,  that  it  cannot  be  fud¬ 
denly  enough  rarefy ’d  to  produce  Motion.  But,  laftly8 
when  the  Blood  and  Spirits  are  both  afteCIed  in  a  Palfy  9 
the  Senfe  and  Motion  will  both  be  loft;  And  if  the 
Nerves  or  Blood  be  affeCled  within  the  Brain,  then  the  Pal¬ 
fy  will  be  accompany ’d  with  an  Apoplexy  or  Vertigo. 

And  therefore  the  Caufes  of  a  Palfy  are  all  The  Caufe  t  of 
thofe  things  that  may  induce  an  over-great  *  Palfy* 
Humidity  into  the  Blood  and  Spirits^  fo  as 
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to  occaflon  a  Relaxation  or  Loofenefs  in  the  Canals  or 
Fibres  j  or  when  the  Blood  alone  is  render’d  fo  thick  that 
it  cannot  be  fuddenly  rarefy ’d,  by  which  means  the  Nerves 
and  animal  Juices  become  alfo  affeAed ,  and  this  is  „fuai- 
v  brought  about  either  by  a  moift  Temperament  Cli¬ 
mate,  or  Seafon,  or  the  eating  of  cold  vifcid  Herbs,  but 
especially  when  a  Horfe  goes  in  a  wet,  marfhy  Pafture,  and 
lies  frequently  on  the  cold  wet  Ground.  The  fame  EffeAs 
are  alfo  produced  from  things  of  an  oppofite  Nature,  as 
the  internal  ufe  of  hot  things,  but  our  Bufinefs  is  only 
with  that  (ort  of  Palfy  which  proceeds  from  Humidity, 
the  other  feldom  or  never  happening  to  Horfes,  J 

Its  Cun,  ,  or^r. t0  ^ure»  t^e  Horfe  fhould 
<2  .  n  r  he  exer^ed  wi,th  dewing  Balls  made  of 

,  in»  Rosemary,  and  Lavender- flowers,  made  into  Pow- 
der,  and  beat  up  with  AJJa  Ftztida,  and  a  fufficient  quan- 

^  a0l.  i°fA,mteri  after  which  t0  be  ty’d  in  a  Rag, 

E'-’  oS  Vfual :  And  at  proper  Interval?, 
C  yfters  Ihouid  be  mjeAed,  fuch  as  have  been  ordered  in 

an  Apoplexy.  But,  as  we  fuppofe  the  Ca ufe  from  an 
over-great  Humidity  and  Relaxation  of  the  Veflels,  Bleed- 
mg  is  not  neceflary,  but  may  rather  prove  hurtful’  unlefs 
taere  /hould  alfo  be  the  Signs  of  an  Apoplexy,  and'in  that 
Cafe  it  will  be  very  needful 

All  hot  things,  as  Muftard,  Ginger,  Pepper,  and  other 
Spices,  but  efpecially  Muftard  infus’d  in  Ale,  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  recover  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres,  and  thefe  may  be 
given  alone,  or  added  to  the  Ale  above  dire&ed,  in  an 
Apoplexy  and  Vertigo.  But  as  the  external  Parts  are  fo 
en  i°ly  afredted  in  this  Diftemper,  thereforeEmbrocations 
° ,  n0i  and  penetrating  Oils  and  Spirits  are  to  be  rubb’d 
wherever  Motion  is  loft  or  impair’d  $  fuch  as  the  Oil  of 
Fetre,  Oil  of  Amber,  0,1  ofSaffafras,  and  the  like,  mix’d 
with  the  Soldiers  Ointment,  or  Ointment  of  Mar/h-mal- 
ows,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Spirit  of  Sal  Armoniac 
or  other  volatile  Spirit.  * 

Sweating  in  a  Dunghil,  or  with  very  warm  cloatbihg, 
w,  likewtfe  be  of  great  fervice ,  as  alfo  frequent  Drinks 
ot  the  DecoAion  of  Guaiaciqn,  Saffafras,  (Sc.  fuch  as  is 
prefer  lb  d  for  the  Farcin. 

Lalfly,  A  Horfe  ought,  in  all  paralytick  Cafes,  to  be 

dT  Vi0"6  °ram0re  ?laces  >  for  by  th«  means  a  great 
*al°f  the  m°lft  °£  ^feid  Matter  will  be  difeharg’dfand 
use  Serves  and  mufoular  Fibres  ftrengthen’d. 

CHAP, 
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,  CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Falling  Evil  and  Convulfions. 

HE  Falling  Evil  is  that  which,  in  the  Fhyjicians 
A*  Terms,  comes  under  the  Denomination  of  an  Eyi~ 
l e fifty  ^  and  feems  to  be  no  other  than  an  Apoplexy^or 
Vertigo,  accompany’d  with  Convulfions,  either  as  the 
Caufe  or  Efie£h 

In  the  Falling  Evil ,  a  Horfe  drops  down  of  a  Bidden* 
his  Teeth  and  his  Eyes  become  fix'd,  but  his  Head  and 
Body  is  fhook  and  extremely  agitated  5  Froth  bubbles  out 
©f  his  Mouth,  his  Flanks  heave  and  labour,  and  fometimes 
there  is  an  involuntary  Excretion  of  the  Dung  and  Urines 
All  which  arife  from  an  involuntary  and  difordedy  M©« 
tion  of  the  Blood  and  animal  Spirits,  ru filing  with  greater 
impetuofity  into  a  Mufcle  on  one  fide,  than  that  which  is 
its  Antagoriift,  fio  as  to  occafion  a  Veilication  and  Contrac¬ 
tion  of  that  Mufcle  5  and  becaufe  there  is  not,  an  equal 
quantity  of  Blood  and  Spirits  detach'd  into  the  oppofite 
Mufcle,  therefore  that  Member  cannot  be  extended  as  well 
as  contracted,  but  drawn  one  way,  and  the  Part  affected 
will  continue  immoveable,  excepting  in  thoie  violent 
Shocks  and  Agitations. 

The  Caufe  of  Convulfions  are,  fir  ft  %  The  Caufe  of 
whatever  waffes  and  exhaufts  the  Body,  or  Convulfions. 
any  of  its  Parts,  as  the  taking  away  too  much  Blood,  vio¬ 
lent  Purging,  or  hard  Labour,  long  Sicknefs.  Secondly , 
Whatever  fills  the  Body  £00  much,  and  gives  origin  to  Gb~ 
firu£Hons  in  the  Blood-vefiels,  or  Nerves,  or  brings  a  Debi¬ 
lity  and  Weaknefs  into  the  Stomach  :  And,lafily,  Wounds, 
or  whatever  elfe  caufes  Pain  and  Inflammation. 

As  to  the  Cure,  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of  an  Apoplexy 
or  V ertigo  5  only  this  general  Rule  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  it  proceeds  from  Loofenefs,  Evacuations  by  Blooding 
and  Purging  are  to  be  laid  afide,  excepting  where  feme  Cir- 
cum  fiances  may  make  a  moderate  ufie  of  them  necefiary  5 
but  as  our  Eritifth  Horfes  are  feldom  troubled  with  thefe 
Diforders,  excepting  when  they  are  occafioned  by  Wounds, 
or  other  things  inducing  exquifite  Pain  and  Vellications  in 
the  more  fenfible  Parts  $  and  becaufe  thefe  will  betaken 
notice  of  in  their  proper  places,  we  /hall  therefore  omit 
faying  any  thing  farther  about  them  hereffl 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Lethargy,  or  SJeeping  Evil. 

THO’  th  is  Diftemper  is  as  feldom  to  be  met  with  as  the 
former,  yet  becaufe  it  has  been  treated  of  by  feme  o£ 
our  Authors,  we  fhall  fay  as  much  concerning  it  as  is 
needful.  , 

Markham  obferves,  that  it  proceeds  from  Phlegm  5  and 
that  white  and  dun  Horfes,  being  of  a  phlegmatick  Difpo- 
iiticn,  are  moft  fubjedf  to  it.  But  a  Lethargy  is  as  near 
aily’d  to  thofe  that  have  been  the  iaft  deferib’d,  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  is  oftentimes  their  Companion,  and  is  produced  by 
the  fame  Caufes  which  bring  on  an  Apoplexy,  or  any  of 
the  other  Diftempers  peculiar  to  the  Head.  For  in  a  Le¬ 
thargy,  the5  a  Creature  is  not  abfolutely  depriv’d  ofSenfe 
and  Motion,  yet  by  a  Preffure  of  the  fmall  Arteries  upon 
the  Nerves,  and  an  over-thicknefs  of  the  nervous  Juice^, 
both  the  external  and  internal  Senfes  become  dull,  caufing 
a  perpetual  Inclination  to  Sleep,  which,  at  length,  as  it  im¬ 
pairs  the  Animal  Faculty,  weakens  and  decays  the  Body. 

,  The  Cure  is  in  the  beginning  to  take  a 

moderate  quantity  of  Blood,  if  your  Horfe 
be  in  good  Cafe  5  but  if  he  be  very  poor,  and  that  the  DiC 
eafe  has  taken  its  Origin  from  Exinanition,  then  your 
Horfe,  if  at  all,  is  to  be  but  fparingly  bled  or  purged. 

But  chewing  Balls  of  the  moft  fetid  {linking  things  ima¬ 
ginable  are  to  be  us’d  every  Day,  fo  far  as  the'  Horfe 
ftrengrh  is  able  to  bear  the  Action  $  for  thefe  will  help  to 
rouze  his  Spirits,  and  put  the  Blood  into  a  brifker  Motion. 
And  for  the  fame  purpofe  volatile  Salts  or.  Spirits,  as  thofe 
of  Aimoniack,  or  Harts-horn,  may  be  fometimes  held  to  his 
Nofe.  The  Cinnabar  Balls,  direfled  in  an  Apoplexy  and 
Vertigo,  ought  alfo  to  be  given  him  every  Day,  and  con- 
tinued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  Rowels  or  other  Hfues 
ought  to  be  put  into  his  Belly,  but  particularly  a  Flair- 
Rowel  put  through  his  Skin  behind  the  Poll  of  his  Heacf9 
wrhich  alone  willfuffice,  if  the  Horfe  be  weak.  In  which 
Cafe  alfo  he  muft  be  well  kept,  by  having  Food  often,  tho9 
but  little  at  a  time.  By  this  Method  your  Horfe  may  be 
recovered,  if  he  is  not  wore  out  with  Age,  or  very  much 
broke  by  the  continuance  of  his  Dileafe, 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Frenzy  and  Madnefs  in  a  Horfe, 

jjk  LTHO*  we  are  very  well  affur’d  that  our  Hritijh  Hor- 
fes  are  not  often  fubjed  to  Madnefs,  yet  becaufe  the 
Italia n  Authors,  and  likewife  fome  of  our  own,  have 
rank'd  it  among  the  Difeafes  of  the  Brain,  &c.  we  fhall 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  Cuftom,  before  we  leave  this  Sub- 
jed,  take  Notice  of  thofe  things  that  are  the  moll  likely 
to  produce  frantick  Diforders. 

Firft  of  all  then,  a  Frenzy  may  be  caus’d  The  Caufes  @f 
by  the  exceffiv e  Hurry  of  the  Blood  in  a  le-  *  Frenzy . 
gitimate  fitnple  Fever ;  but  that  Symptom  will  very  rea¬ 
dily  abate,  by  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  aftwage  the 
Violence  of  that  Difeafe. 

Secondly •,  Blood  or  Matter  eolleded  upon  the  Brain,  or 
the  Membranes  that  involve  it,  may  occafion  a  Frenzy* 
whether  that  proceed  from  Wounds  or  Bruifes,  or  from  a 
Biftradion  or  Rupture  of  the  VefTels,  when  they  have  been 
over-full  and  di  fended  beyond  Meafure,  or  when  there  is 
any  foreign  Suhftance,  grown  within  the  Skull  5  but  then  a 
Frenzy  ariling  ftom  fuch  Caufes  will  probably  end  in  fuel- 
den  Death.  / 

l'birdly ,  a  Frenzy  may  follow  upon  the  Biteof any  veno¬ 
mous  Creature  •  but  this  will  affed  the  Head  as  a  Peftilen- 
tial  or  other  malignant  Fever,  and  as  to  internals,  mu  ft  be 
treated  after  the  fame  manner  •  what  relates  more  efpecially 
to  the  Wound,  fH all  be  taken  Notice  of  in  its  proper  Place., 
But  Laftly ,  That  fort  of  Frenzy,  which  in  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  manner  deferves  the  Name  of  Madnefs,  is  what  may 
happen  without  the  Concurrence  of  any  other  Difeafe,  and 
is  mo  ft  likely  to  proceed  from  exceftive  Luft,  occafion’d  by 
full  Feeding,  either  in  a  Horfe  or  Mare,  and  when  they  are 
refrain'd  from  Copulation  •  for  by  this  means  many  lively 
Images  may  beprefented  to  the  Imagination,  without  any 
Certainty  or  Order,  and  like  a  Dream  delude  the  Fancy  § 
fo  that  they  will  be  apt  to  tear  and  rend  every  thing  that 
comes  before  them.  But  this  may  alfo  be  cur'd  by  Bleed¬ 
ing  and  Purging,  with  the  Concurrence  of  a  low  Diet, 

Stallion  [miffs  the  well  known  Scent  afitr9 
And  faorts  and  trembles  for  the  diflant  Mare  1 

N  ‘  Not 
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2for  ‘Hits  nor  Bridles  can  his  Rage  reftrain , 
jdnd  rugged  Rocks  are  interpos'd  in  vain  5 
jje  makes  his  Way  o'er  Mountains ,  and  contemns 
Unruly  torrents,  and  unforded  Streams . 

Dryden’j  Virg,  Georg,  Book  III. 
But  far  above  the  reft ,  the  furious  Marey 
Barr'd  from  the  Male ,  is  frantick  with  Defpair  5 
JF<?r  her  pouting  Vent  declares  her  cPainy 

She  tears  her  Harnefsy  and  fhe  rends  the  Rein  : 

For  this  when  Venus  gave  them  Rage  and  (Pow’r,  J 
I1  heir  Mafters  mangled  Members  they  devour ,  jy 

Of  Love  defrauded  in  their  longing  Hour .  Ibid,  3 

CHAP.  XX. 


•  0/*  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes . 

THERE  are  no  Difeafes  whereunto  Horfes  are  mors 
liable,  than  thofe  that  happen  to  the  Eyes,  the,Reafon 
of  which  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  any  one  w?ho  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Oeconomy  of  a  Horfe,  but  particularly 
with  the  Stru&ure  and  Mechanifm  of  the  Eye,  which  is 
fuch  a  tender  Part,  and  fo  fenlible  to  the  Touch,  that  the 
leaft  foreign  Matter  from  without,  as  a  Grain  of  Sand,  or 
a  little  Duff,  will  put  any  Creature  into  exquifite  Pain,  and 
the  leaE  Determination  of  Blood  and  Spirits  from  within, 
more  than  ought  to  come  into  thofe  Parts  by  the  common 
courfe  of  Circulation,  will  have  the  fame  Effieft.  But 
when  we  confide?  the  natural  Activity  of  a  Horfe,  and 
that  the  common  Service  requir’d  of  him,  expofes  him 
more  to  Heats  and  Colds,  and  to  all  manner  of  Fatigue 
and  Toil,  than  any  other  Creature  5  and  that  of  confe- 
quence  he  is  render’d  more  liable  to  Sicknefs,  and  fuch  as 
is  of  the  worft  kind  3  he  muft  therefore  be  more  fubjeH  to 
Infirmities  of  the  Eyes,  and  fuch  as  without  a  great  deal 
of  Care  will  be  apt  to  end  in  abfolute  Blindnefs. 

M  Difeafes  of  Now  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes  proceed 
the  Eyes  proceed  either  from  external  Caufies,  fuch  as  Wounds, 
nit  her  from  ex *  Bruifes,  Dull,  or  other  foreign  Matter  getting 
temal  or  inter-  within  the  Eyelids  $  or  from  internal  Caufes, 
wal  Caufts,  or  fuch  as  are  the  Effect  of  Sicknefs,  or  any  In- 
prom  an  ill  Con-  difpofition  of  the  Blood,  And,  laftly,  a 

>  v  Horfe  may  be  render’d  obnoxious  to  Difeafes 
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in  his  Eyes,  from  an  ill  Conformation  of  the  Eye  itfelf$  as 
for  inftance,  when  the  Eye  happens  to  be  too  large  or  too 
imall,  or  when  the  Pupil,  or  clear  tranfparent  part  of  the 
Eye  is  narrow,  and  fomewhat  longi/h,  as  is  obfervable  in 
many  Horfes  $  for  in  this  Cafe  the  Crystalline  Humour 
leems  to  be  over-much  comprefs’d  by  the  circumambient 
Earts  j  and  if  any  Rheum,  or  flux  of  Humours,  happen  to 
fall  into  an  Eye  that  has  this  Defend  in  it,  the  Infirmity 
will  readily  increafe,  and  in  time  the  Retina ,  or  bottom  of 
the  Eye,  will  be  quite  hid,  fo  as  to  produce  Blindnefs.  let 
notwithflanding  all  thefe  Imperfeftions,  a  Horfe’s  Eyes 
may  be  very  good,  if  he  be  otherwife  of  a  hearty  Dilpofl- 
fion$  and  they  may  continue  good  during  his  Life,  if 
Jiiere  be  proper  Care  taken  of  him,  and  that  he  meets  with 
no  Accident  5  however,  as  all  Difeafes  are  the  worfe  the 
more  they  are  complicated,  therefore  when  any  Accident 
happens  to  the  Eyes,  its  Cure  will  be  the  more  difficult, 
wnere  there  is,  befides  the  Difeafe,  a  natural  Defeat  and 
imperfe£lion  in  the  Eye  itfelf. 

Having  thus  diflingui/h’d  between  fhofe  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes  that  proceed  from  external  Accidents,  and  thofe  that 
4anfe  irom ^internal  Caufes,  or  from  an  ill  Conformation  of 
C?e  or  when  there  is  a  Complication  of  thofe 

Caules  •  we  are  in  hopes,  by  this  general  Divilion,  theDif- 
sales  incident  to  the  Eyes  of  Horfes  will  be  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  imderftood,  becaufe  all  the  different  forts  of  Blindnefs, 
and  ail  other  Accidents  whatfoever  happening  to  the  Eyes, 
are  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  general  Caufes,  which 
noticing  fufficientiy  attended  unto  by  Barriers,  has  made 
thofe  Cures  hitherto  very  imperfeft, 

CHA  P.  XXL 

xijf  ci  pp  outid  or  Slow  on  the  Eye^  ns  nlfo  vj  other 

external  Accidents . 

^JT  R  E  Difeafes  which  are  caufcd  by  outward  Accidents 
become  more  or  lefs  dangerous  to  the  Eyes,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Caufe  is  more  or  lefs  violent,  but  efpecially  as 
the  Horfe  happens  to  be  in  a  good  or  bad  ftate  of  Health 
when  fuch  Accidents  befal  him. 

d/hen  the  Caule  is  Ample,  as  for  inftance,  Small  Jcci~ 
proceeding  only  from  Duff,  or  any  other  ex-  dents  m  the, 
trane  ous  Matter  blown  into  the  Eyes, or  when  ty**Jn* 
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they  are  hurt  by  fharp  frofty  Winds,  or  the  like  ;  if  thefe 
Diforders  do  not  wear  off  immediately  upon  reft,  as  is 
ufual,  then  the  Eye  ought  to  be  look’d  into*  and  if  there 
be  any  bit  of  (harp  Sand  or  Gravel  flicking  to  either  An¬ 
gle,  it  fhould  be  wip’d  out  with  a  bit  of  very  fine  Spunge, 
cut  fmall  at  the  Point,  and  ty’d  with  a  wax’d  Thread  to 
the  end  of  a  Stick  5  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  be  feen,  the 
moll  fimple  and  eafy  things  in  the  beginning  will  go  nigh 
to  relieve  them,  and  recover  them  to  their  ufual  Strength 
and  Vigour,  as  a  little  Plantain  and  Red-rofe  Water,  or 
the  Leaves  of  Plantain  and  Red-rofes  boil’d  i  n  Water,  waffl¬ 
ing  the  Eyes  with  the  Decodlion  three  or  four  times  a  Day 
Blood-warm. 

But  when  a  Horfe  receives  a  Wound  .or  Blow  on  the 
Eye,  or  fo  near  as  to  caufe  an  Inflammation  in  the  Eye* 
The  Cure  of  a  the  hrfl  thing  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe  is. 
Wound  or  Blew,  to  open  the  Neck- vein,  taking  from  thence 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Blood  5  and  this  I 
rather  chufe  than  opening  that  near  the  Eye ;  becaufe  when 
the  Neck- vein  is  open’d,  it  will  not  caufe  fo  great  a  Deri¬ 
vation  towards  the  Eye,  as  when  the  Eye- vein  is  open’d  • 
for  when  an  Orifice  is  made  too  near  the  affetled  Part,  the 
Blood  is  apt  to  flow  in  an  over-great  quantity  towards  that 
Part,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d  in  another  place  5  and 
the  Eyes  being  in  a  dependent  Pofition,  as  they  are  fitua- 
ted  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Forehead,  the  Blood  therefore 
falls  by  a  very  eafy  defeent  into  them. 

After  Blooding,  the  Eye  may  be  look’d  into,  but  if  it 
be  fo  much  fwell’d  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  open’d,  as  it 
often  falls  out,  becaufe  of  the  immediate  Flux  of  Blood 
into  the  Eyelids*  then  the  following  Application  may  be  ) 
made,  vies. 

u  Take  Conferve  of  Red-rofes,  fpread  it  pretty  thick 
44  on  a  Pledgit  of  fine  Flax,  or  clean  Hurds,  and  lay  it 
“  over  the  Eye,  applying  at  the  fame  time  above  the  Eye- 
u  pits,  and  about  the  Temples,  Flax  dipp’d  in  a  Charge  1 
^  made  with  Vinegar,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  Bole-  1 
44  armoniack  5  this  by  allaying  the  Heat,  will  put  a  Check 
u  ro  the  Blood,  and  hinder  it  from  flowing  too  fail  to- 
u  wads  the  Eye. 

1  lie  whole  Drefling  ought  to  be  cover’d  with  a  Bandage 
about  tour  or  five  Inches  broad  3  this  may  be  made  of 
pretty  thick,  but  foft  Canvas,  ft  itch’d  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Collar^  fo  as  to  cover  the  half  of  the  Face  3  when 

the 
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the  Sorance  is  but  in  one  Eye,  it  ought  to  reach  to  the 
middle  ot  his  Nofe,  and  to  have  a  piece  of  ftrong  Tape 
faften’d  to  each  of  the  lower  Corners  to  tie  behind  3  but 
this  mult  be  fo  eafy,  as  not  to  hinder  the  Action  of  the 
lower  Jaw. 

Bathe  or  moiflen  the  Edges  of  the  Eye-lids  with  warm 
Honey  of  Rofes  .and  red  Wine  two  or  three  times  a  Day. 
There  will  be  no  Qccafion  of  torturing  him  too  much,  by 
forcing  Medicines  into  the  Eye,  for  in  all  fuch  Cafes  thole 
Karfh  Methods  do  more  Harm  than  Good,  for  as  the  Eye 
is  a  tender  fenfibie  Part,  it  is  to  be  us’d  with  all  the  gen- 
tlenefs  imaginable. 

But  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  Blood  mull 
certainly  be  prejudicai  where  the  Eye  is  bruis’d  or  wound¬ 
ed,  and  has  a  great  tendency  to  Inflammation 3  therefore, 
beiides  the  opening  of  a  Vein  (a  Method  of  dreffing  being 
now  fet  on  foot)  feme  other  Evacuations  may  be  encou- 
rag'd,  for  which  Purpofe  he  may  have  purging  Clyfters, 
or  every  now  and  then  fome  kind  of  Phylick  that  is  very 
moderate*  for  ftrong  Purging,  by  putting  the  Blood  in 
too  great  an  Agitation,  would  be  apt  to  make  it  flow  over- 
readily  into  the  difeaied  Part,  which  is  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  pofllble  5  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  Ufe  of  Cly- 
ifers  to  other  Purging,  in  this  Cafe  efpeeially,  as  we  don’t 
fuppofe  any  Fault, in  the  Blood. 

And  therefore  feeing  the  Body  is  only. to  be. kept  cool, 
fo  far  as  relates  to  Internals,  a  folubie  Diet  mull  alfo  be 
very  proper,  giving  him,  inftead  of  Oats,  fealded  Bran,  as 
alfo  now  and  then  a  Mafh  of  Malt  ♦  and  in  his  Water  may 
lometimes  be  diflfolv’d  halt  ah  Ounce  of  purify ’d  Nitre  or 
S&l  Efunell&i  which  will  alfo  contribute  to  the  fame 
end. 

His  Exercife  ought  to  be  gentle,  fuch  as  will  not  excite 
too  great  Heat,  but  rather  cool  and  refreffi  his  Body,  and 
create  an  Appetite. 

If  there  be  the  appearance  of  proud  Flefh  upon  the 
Wound,  take  Powder  of  Tutty  finely  levigated,  and  lay  a 
little  of  it  on  the  Excrefcence  once  a  Day  :  or  thus,  Take 
Tutty  prepar’d,  burnt  Allum  and  Sugar  candy  in  fine  Pow¬ 
der,  of  each  equal  Parts,  take  a  fmall  quantity  of  this 
Powder  between  your  Finger  and  Thumb,,  and  apply  it 
upon  the  Fungus. 

A  Wound  or  Blow  may  be  thus  eaflly  cur’d  if  the  Eye 
fs  not  very  much  bruis’d,  or  if  the  Wound  be  but  fuper- 

N  3  ficial, 
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fkial,  and  clear  from  the  ^Papilla  of  the  Eye  $  but  when  it 
Is  otherwife,  Death  or  Blindnefs  may  be  expe&ed. 

When  a  Horfe’s  Eye  happens  to  burd  fomewhatout  of 
its  Socket,  by  the  violence  of  a  Blow  or  Wound  ftretching 
or  cutting  the  Mufcles,  the  fird  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  re~ 
duce  it,  and  put  it  carefully  in  its  place,  applying  the 
Charge  as  above  dire£led$  and  after  the  fame  method  of 
keeping  the  Horfe’s  Body  cool  and  open  has  alfo  been 
comply ’d  with,  and  that  it  begins  to  matter,  it  may  be 
drefs’d  with  the  following  Digedive,  viz, 

“  Take  Honey  four  Ounces,  Oil  of  Rofes  one  Ounce* 
“  and  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs,  mix  them  together,  by  dir- 
ring  them  with  a  Knife,  or  wooden  Slice  3  and  when 
ct  the  Digeflive  has  been  made  a  little  warm  before  the 
ee  Fire,  dip  a  Pledgit  of  Flax  into  it,  and  apply  it  over  the 
Eyed*  This  may  be  done  once  or  twice  a  Day,  and  a 
reflringent  Charge  continued  over  the  Dreffing,  until  the 
Cure  is  perform’d,  though  in  reality  the  IfTue  will  be  very 
doubtful,  if  the  Mufcles  are  much  relax’d  or  wounded. 

Note,  In  all  Accidents  where  the  Eye  is  bruis’d,  or  wound¬ 
ed,  a  Horfe  ought  to  have  no  Oats  given  him  but  what 
are  boil’d  foft,  until  the  word  Symptoms  are  gone^  but 
efpecially  in  this  lad  Cafe,  where  it  Is  protruded  and  thruft 
out  of  its  Socket,  for  then  his  Food  ought  to  be  only  fcald- 
ed  Bran,  now  and  then  with  a  mixture  of  Oats  $  becaufe 
the  AHion  of  the  Ja  w,  in  chewing  hard  Food,  would  be 
a  great  means  to  hinder  the  Cure. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  Rheums  and  Inflammations  in  the  Eyes . 

Rheums  and  ^THO’  Rheums  and  Inflammations,  for 
Inflammations*  -!>  the  mod  part,  accompany  the  flighted 
Diforders  in  the  Eye,  yet,  if  after  a  Wound  or  Bruife  has 
been  heal’d,  the  Eye  continues  weak  and  indifpos"d,a  Horfe 
will  become  much  fubjeCt  to  thofe  Diforders  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  efpecially  upon  every  Change  of  Air  or  Diet,  or  as 
often  as  he  chances  to  be  rid  harder  than  ordinary,  or  put 
upon  any  uncommon  and  unufual  Exercife. 

The  like  will  alfo  happen  from  any  other  Caufe  inducing 
a  weaknefs  into  the  Eye,  as  after  a  Cold,  or  other  Sick- 
Jiefs  afte£ting  the  Eyes*  and  where  there  has  not  at  fi'rft 

been. 
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been  fufficient  Gare  taken  to  put  a  Check  to  the  Influx  of 
the  Humours,  or  to  take  off  their  Acidity  and  Sharpnefs  j 
for  by  this  means  the  Eye  becomes  injur’d,  and  is  render’d 
liable  to  Rheums  and  Defluxions,  and  to  many  other  Ac¬ 
cidents,  notwithftanding  the  Horfe  may,  in  all  other 
refpecls,  be  recover’d  to  a  good  ftate  of  Health. 

Sometimes  thofe  Symptoms  do  accompany,  or  are  the 
Efle&s  of  an  ill  Habit  of  Body  5  whether  that  be  induc’d  at 
flrft  by  an  Over-plenitude,  or  if  it  arifes  from  Debility  and 
Lownefs,  or  from  any  other  Caufe,  whereby  the  Blood  be¬ 
comes  vitiated  5  for  as  the  Eyes  are  very  tender*  and  of  ex- 
quifite  Senfe,  they  mutt  therefore  be  as  fenflbly  affeded  in 
all  fuch  Indifpofitions,  as  any  other  Part  of  the  Body. 

And  therefore,  in  order  to  the  Cure,  the  ^ 

Farrier,  ought  to  examine  diligently  both  in¬ 
to  the  paft  State  and  prefent  Condition  of  the^ Horfe.  it 
he  finds  him  under  any  Indifpofition,  then  his  firft  and 
chief  Care  mutt  be  to  remove  that  $  that,  for  inttanee,  it 
he  be  Hide-bound,  or  if  he  has  got  the  Farcin  or  Mange* 
ig-c.  fuch  things  as  are  hereafter  order’d  in  thofe  Gales* 
in  nil  be  adminifter’d  to  him  at  the  fame  time  that  proper 
Applications  are  made  to  the  Eyes  5  but  if  a  Horfe  be 
©therwife  in  a  tolerable  ftate  of  Health,  the  Earner  may 
conclude,  that  there  is  either  fome  natural  Infirmity  in  the 
Eye,  difpofing  it  to  thofe  Diforders,  or  elfe  that  the  Eye  is 
render’d  very  weak  and  di leafed,  by  a  continual  Defluxiont 
upon  it ,  in  either  of  which  Cafes  it  will  not  be  very  need. 
ful  to  burden  him  with  Medicines  5  but  yet  if  the  Hone 
be  full  of  Flefh,  left  the  Diftemper  fhould  be  over-much 
fed.  a  moderate  quantity  of  Blood  may  be  ta&en  fom 
him,  and  he  may  be  purg’d  gently  every  Week,  or  have 
now  and  then  a  Clyfter  given  him  $  and  the  other  Rules 
of  Diet  and  Exercife,  which  have  been  laid  down  in  the 

foregoing  Chapter,  may  alfb  be  obferv  d. 

After  thefe  general  Dire&ions^  we  fhall  conclude  this 
Chapter,  by  inferring  fuch  Remedies  as  the  P^^iceot  thn 
beft  Marittials  has  warranted  to  be  the  moft  efFeCtuax  in  all 
outward  Intentions,  where  the  Eyes  have  been  troubled 
with  fharp  Rheums  and  Inflammations.  _ 

If  the  Eyes  are  only  inflam’d,  without  a  Defluxion  01  oc« 
f  ilm  upon  them,  they  may  be  wafh'd  once  or  twice  a  Day 
with  a  little  Wine,  red  or  white ;  or  Wine  wherein  the 
Leaves  or  Tops  of  the  common  Briar  have  been  Doild$ 
m  If  thefe  are  not  in  feafon,  the  following  may  be :  us  . 

N  4 
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“  Take  Camomile  and  Red-rorc  Leaves,  of  each  half  a 
“  Handful,  boil  them  in  a  Pint  of  Water*  till  a  fourth  part 
“  be  confum’d,  flrain  the  Decoftion,  and  add  to  it  a 
Dram  ot  Camphire,  firft  diflolv’d  in  a  Spoonful  of 

“  Brandy.”  Let  your  Horfe’s  Eyes  be  moiitend  there- 
with  two  or  three  times  a  Day. 

Or  the  following  Remedies  may  be  us?d,  which  will 
he  of  equal  fervice  in  all  Cafes  where  there  is  a  De 

fluxion  ot  Rheum,  as  where  there  is  only  an  Inflamma¬ 
tion. 


u  n  Take  white  Vitriol  two  Pounds,  Roch-allum  three 
i  ounds,  fine  Bole-armoniac  half  a  Pound,  Litharge  of 
sc  r?°1Cj  °r  tWo  Ounces  $  reduce  all  the  Ingredients  to 

u  a!^  put  them  into  a  new  glaz’d  earthen  Pot. 

WJth  three  Quarts  of  Water,  boil  them  very  gently  over 

sc  a  11  u  ^  ^re  w^r^out  Smoke,  fet  equally  round  the  Pot, 
t3  l"e  Water  be  evaporated,  and  the  Matter  at  the  hot- 
u  ton?  Perfe<%  dry  •  then  remove  the  Pot  from  the  Fire5 
u  ar^  fuffer  the  Matter  to  cool,  which  ought  to  be  hards 

.  a  „  r!1  ftiI1  8row  harder  the  longer  it  is  kept.’8  This 
is  called  the  Lapis  Mirabilis ,  or  wonderful  Stone. 

f  U .  ^ut  half  an  Ounce  of  this  Stone  in  a  glafs  Bottle, 
Wlt“  four  Ounces  of  Water,  it  will  be  dilPolv’d  in  a 

u  S}1Mirter  an  ^our»  an^  mahe  the  Water  white  as 
u  r  1  r-  w  }Cn  y°u  ^hahe  the  Bottle^  you  muff  wa/h  the 
t(  l°r f  Fye  Morning  and  Evening  with  the  Water  or  So¬ 
lution.  A  Solution  thus  made  will  keep  twenty 


.  This  I  have  taken  from  the  Sieur  de  SolleyfslL  who 

gives  the  following  Account  of  iti  and,  doubtleis,  it  mull 
be  very  good. 

Some  Apothecaries  (fays  he)  keep  this  Stone  in  their 
onops,  ancf  make  ufe  of  it  for  Men  •  and  as  for  me,  I 
uie  it  for  Horfes,  nor  ever  fee k  any  other  Remedy  for 
Rheums,  Blows,  or  Moon-eyes.  Every  Man  that  is 
Maiter  of  a  Horfe  ought  to  keep  fome  of  it  by  him,s 
tor  it  will  keep  very  good  long  5  and  there  are  few  Re¬ 
medies  of  the  Eyes  that  are  not  inferior  to  it. 

Many  of  this  kind  might  be  added,  but  we  fhall  con- 
ent  ourfelves  in  this  Place  by  inferring  one  more,  which 
has  been  us  d  with  equal  Succefs  both  to  Man  and  Beall  $ 
and  has  been  recommended  for  fuch  Intentions  by  one  of 
the  beft  Judges  3  and  is  as  follows* 
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il  Take  Roman  Vitriol  and  Bole-armoniac,  of  each  two 
“  Ounces,  Cam  phi  re  half  an  Ounce,  and  powder  them 
u  together  $  of  this  Mixture  fprinkle  half  an  Ounce  at  a 
<£  time  in  two  Pound  of  boiling  Water,  in  which  Air  it 
a  well  about,  then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  let  it  fettle,  and 
a  decant  off  that  which  is  clear  by  Inclination.”  This  is 
an  excellent  Remedy,  not  only  for  Rheums  and  Defluxions 
of  the  Eyes,  but  for  many  Purpofes  externally.  It  may 
be  made  Wronger  or  weaker  as  the  Practitioner  fhall  fee 
occafion. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  Liinaticky  or  Moon-Eyes . 

TT7  HEN  a  Defluxion  of  Rheum  has  What  meant  by 
continu’d  fo  long  as  tocaufe  an  obfti-  Moon-eyes. 
nate  Stagnation  in  the  fmall  Arteries  of  the  T’anica  Ad- 
natciy  or  outermoft  Coat  of  the  Eye,  and  a  Relaxation  of 
the  fmall  Kernels  that  are  feated  at  each  of  its  Angles,  it 
becomes  then  very  hard  and  difficult  to  be  cur’d  5  but  by 
the  Renter  and  Corroflvenefs  of  the  Matter,  it  at  length 
deftroys  the  tranfparency  and  clearnefs  of  the  Cornea ,  fo 
as  to  caufe  Blindnefs  5  and  when  this  happens  to  a  Horle* 
ke  is  Paid  to  be  Moon-blind. 

Now  this  Diflemper,  which  goes  under  this  Name,  does 
not  always  make  one  continued  Progrefs  3  but  oftentimes 
the  Rheum,  in  a  great  meafure,  dries  up  5  and  when  that 
happens,  unleis  the  Matter  has  been  fo  fharp  as  to  corrode 
the  Cornea ,  a  Horfe’s  Eye  will  again  look  clear  and 
tranfparent  5  but  becaufe  thofe  Parts  have  been  fo  much 
weaken’d,  and  the  Glands  fo  much  relax’d,  every  little 
Error  committed  either  in  Feeding  or  Exercife,  and  every 
flight  Cold,  and  even  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Air,  will  caufe 
a  Return  of  the  Humour  5  which  Viciflitudes  have  occa- 
lion’d  Farriers,  in  ancient  Times,  when,  thro’  Ignorance* 
much  was  aferib’d  to  the  Influence  of  Planets,  to  attribute 
this  Diforderto  the  Moon,  infomuch  that  even  theSieur  de 
Sol  ley  felly  being  prepoflefs’d  with  the  fame  Notion,  very 
gravely  fays  $  44  That  the  Eyes  of  thofe  Horfes,  which 
are  troubled  with  this  Diftemper,  are  darken’d  with  a 
<c  Rheum  at  certain  times  of  the  Moon,  whereas  at  other 
times  they  appear  io  bright,  that  you  would  conclude 

“  they 
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s<  they  were  perfedly  found.”  And  afterwards  he  add$9 
44  That  fome  enjoy  an  Interval  of  fix  Months,  others  are 
«£  troubled  with  a  Return  of  the  DiAempcr  once  in  three 
54  Months,  and  fome  grow  lunatick  every  two  Months.’* 
But  according  to  the  ftricteft  Obfervarion  I  have  been  able 
to  make,  this  DiAemper  feems  to  bear  a  near  affinity  with 
that  which  in  Man  is  called  the  Epiphora,  refemblins  it 
both  in  its  Signs,  Caufe,  and  Eflfe&f  only  that  in  Horfes 
it  is  more  fatal  to  the  Sight,  becaufe  of  the  prone  Pofition 
of  a  Horfes  Head,  which  gives  the  Humours  a  Arongef 
tendency  towards  the  Eyes. 

The  Caufe.  r  h  t3£es  its  °"gin>  generally  fpeaking, 
from  the  want  of  the  common  Difcharges 

of  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  by  Urine  5  and  from  thofe 
things  that  may  occafion  a  too  great  Accumulation  of  the 
Serum  in  the  Blood,  whether  they  proceed  firft  of  all 
from  a  Cold,  or  from  any  other  Caufe. 
w  $igns  are  a^f°  manifefi,  for  in  this  DiAemper  the 
Eyes  appear  hot,  fwoln,  dark,  and  troubled  with  a  conti* 
nual  Rheum  and  Weeping,  and  according  to  thelaA  men¬ 
tion’d  Author,  with  a  faint  yellowneis  under  the  Apple,, 
which,  as  he  rightly  obferves,  is  the  fureA  Sign,  as  it  mail 
be  the  conAant  E££k£t  of  excefiive  Heat  and  ’MoiAure  in 
thofe  Parts. 


The  Cure  muA,  afc  to  Internals,  be  chiefly  perform’d  by 
purging  Medicines,  and  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  efficacy 
to  fufe  and  melt  down  the  ferous  Parts  of  the  Blood  $  for 
Phlebotomy  is  needlefs,  and  oftentimes  proves  hurtful  in 
this  Cafe.  And  therefore  if  the  Horfe  be  coftive,  after 
you  have  open’d  him  with  a  Clyfter  or  two,  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Balls  be  given  him. 

“  Take  of  the  cleared:  fhining  Aloes  two  Ounces,  Tms 
bith  Root,  in  fine  Powder,  half  an  Ounce,  Diagridium 
u  two  Drams,  Liquorice  Powder  four  Ounces Make 
them  into  large  Balls  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  frefh 
Butter.”  Let  thefe  be  given  in  Wine,  or  any  other  Li* 
quid,  to  wafh  them  down  5  and  for  a  Change,  the  follow* 
log  Purge  may  be  fometimes  exhibited,  viz. 

Take  Aloes  and  Jalap  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce 
<l  ar*d  a  half,  Cream  of  Tartar  three  Ounces,  Diagridium 
6£  one  Dram.”  Let  this  be  given  in  a  Quart  of  White* 
wine,  Ale,  or  Beer,  without  warming  it  5  becaufe  if  it  be 
hot,  fome  of  the  Ingredients,  as  the  Aloes  and  Diagri- 
dium,  and  even  the  Jaiap?  if  it  be  refinous*  will  be  apt 
to  run  into  Lumps.  '  But 
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But  if  it  be  hard  to  get  down  this  Medicine,  becaufe  of 
the  naufeous  bitternefs  of  the  Aloes,  the  Jalap,  Aloes,  and 
Diagridium,  may  be  made  into  a  Pafte  with  Liquorice 
Powder,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Butter  as  the  other, 
and  the  Cream  of  Tartar  dilfolv’d  in  the  Liquor  with 
which  it  is  to  be  wafh’d  down,  or  in  fome  warm  Water, 
after  it  begins  to  work. 

The  Purging  mud  be  repeated  twice  every  Week,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  theHorfe’s  Strength,  walking  him  for  half  an 
Hour  after  his  Phyfick,  as  is  ufual  5  during  which  time  his 
Food  ought  to  be  moderate,  but  yet  what  is  neceiTary  t© 
fu-ftain  Nature  5  for  the  ftrongeft  Horfe  willfuffer  by  purg¬ 
ing,  if  his  Food  is  not  in  fome  meafure  proportioned 
to  it. 

And  while  this  Method  is  comply’d  withs  as  to  Inter¬ 
nals,  his  Eyes  ought  to  be  condantly  wet  Morning  and 
Evening  with  one  or  other  of  thofe  Waters,  which  are  the 
lad  inferted  in  the  foregoing  Chapter  $  and  three  or  four 
times  a  Day  let  them  be  bath’d  with  the  following  Decoc¬ 
tion,  made  warm  every  time  it  is  ufed, 

u  Take  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows,  of 
M  each  a  Handful,  Red-role  Leaves  and  Melilot  Flowers, 
<c  of  each  half  a  Handful  ^  the  Heads  of  two  white  Pop- 
pies  diced,  and  two  Ounces  of  Fenugreek-feeds?  boil 
u  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Water  to  three  Pints.58  This 
will  greatly  contribute  to  blunt  the  acrimony  and  fharp- 
nefs  of  the  Serum . 

The  fame  Ingredients  boil’d  with  five  or  fix  Crab-apples, 
and  afterwards  beat  in  a  Marble  or  Stone  Mortar,  and 
Dulp’d  thro*  a  Sieve,  will  make  an  excellent  Cataplafin  to 
Say  over  the  Eye,  in  order  to  allay  the  Heat,  and  put  a 
Check  to  the  Influx  of  the  Humours. 

The  Corners  of  your  Horfe ’s  Eyes  may  be  alfo  touched 
now  and  then  with  a  little  of  the  following  Ointment* 

viz.  '  . 

u  Take  frefh  Butter  four  Ounces,  white  Wax  one  Ounce* 
14  Tutfcy  finely  prepared  half  an  Ounce,  Sugar  of  Lead  two 
Drams,  white  Vitriol  one  Dram,  Camphire  two  Sera- 
pies  :  Mix  and  make  an  Ointment.” 

As  foon  asyou  obferve  the  Symptoms  be-  How  a  Moon* 
gin  to  abate,  let  him  be  moderately  rid  every  ey  d  Horfe  is  t§ 
Day  in  fome  fhady  Place  5  for  the  Exercife  manag*  d  m 
will  contribute  to  mend  theFaults  of  his  Con-  Decline  of 

dilution  ;  But  if  you  ride  him  too  much  in 

the 
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the  Sun,  or  where  the  Light  is  too  ftrong,  you’ll  be  apt  to 
create  <refii  Trouble  $  for  though  the  ferous  Part  of  the 
Blood  may  be  render’d  more  thin  and  fluid,  and  its  Acri¬ 
mony  much  abated  by  the  ufe  of  Exercife,  and  the  help  of 
proper  Remedies,  and  confequently  the  Moifture  leflen’d, 
yet  as  the  Eyes  themfelves  muff  be  impair’d  by  a  long  and 
continued  Defluxion,  they  muff  therefore  have  time  to  re¬ 
cover  that  Weaknefs.  For  the  fame  Reafon,  the  ufe  of  fit 
Applications  muff  not  be  too  foon  laid  afide,  but  fuch  things 
conftantly  provided  as  will  comfort  and  lfrengthen  thofe 
Parts,  though  they  ought  to  be  of  more  gentle  Operation 
than  what  were  us’d  during  the  violence  of  the  Diitemper. 
Wherefore  we  very  much  recommend  DecodHons  of  Red- 
rofe  Leaves,  Plantain,  Ground-Ivy,  or  their  diftilFd  Waters, 
with  thofe  of  Eye-bright,  Chervil,  Celandine,  and  the  like, 
for  outward  ufe  5  and  thefe  to  be  continued  for  fome  con- 
fxderable  Time :  And  if  there  be  the  leaft  Appearance  of 
a  Return,  a  fmali  quantity  of  white  Vitriol,  or  the  white 
Troches  of  Rhafis  may  be  diffolved  in  either  of  thefe  Wa¬ 
ters,  viz.  half  a  Dram  of  the  Vitriol,  or  a  Dram  of  the 
Troches,  to  four  Ounces  of  the  Water  :  And  by  following 
this  Method,  any  Horfe  may  certainly  be  cured,  unlefs 
there  be  fome  natural  Defeat  in  the  Eye,  or  that’it  has  been 
too  much  injured  by  the  Corrofion  of  the  Diftemper. 

Moll:  Farriers,  when  they  find  this  DIE 
eafe  obftinate,  rowel  a  Horfe  near. the  Eyes, 
and  take  up  the  Eye-veins  $  but  in  taking  up 
a  Vein,  I  prefer  $0  Hey  fell's  Method,  becaufe 
he  does  not  make  Incifion  into  the  Vein  it- 
felf,  but  ties  it  with  a  Wax-thread,  and  by 
that  means  the  Communication  is  as  effectually  flopp’d. 
But  whatever  Succefs  may  have  been  attributed  to  the 
taking  up  of  Veins  for  Infirmities  in  the  Eyes,  there  can 
be  but  little  faid  to  countenance  that  Operation,  fince  by 
tying  up  thofe  Veins,  the  return  of  the  Blood  is  hinder’d  5 
and  therefore  it  can  only  be  fuppofed  to  do  fervice  where 
the  Eye  is  fhrunk,  and  like  to  perifh  for  want  of  its  pro¬ 
per  Nourifhment.  As  to  rowelling,  that  may  indeed,  and 
often  is  of  fervice,  becaufe  by  it  many  fmali  Veffels,  both 
Veins  and  Arteries,  are  opened.  And  as  the  Arterial 
Blood  moves  with  a  greater  Impetus  than  that  of  the 
Veins,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Difcharge  muft  therefore 
be  from  the  Arteries  •  fo  that  a  leiTer  quantity  of  Blood 
muft  be  deriv’d  towards  the  Eye. 


What  Methods 
are  generally 
us'd  when  the 
^iftemper 
proves  obfii” 
mate. 


Some 
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Some  make  the  Rowel  at  the  fide  of  each  Eye,  which 
is  not  amifs,  when  upon  the  Mufcles  on  the  Flat  of  the 
Cheek-bone.  Others  make  a  Seaton  under  the  Poll,  which 
is  alio  very  proper,  and  will  not  disfigure  a  Horfe,  fo  much 
as  the  other.  The  way  to  perform  this  is,  by  palling  a  large 
three-edg’d  Needle  under  that  part  of  the  Horfe’s  Neck 
’where  his  Mane  begins  5  or  if  you  would  rather  choofe  to 
do  it  without  Blood,  make  ufe  of  a  fharp  Iron  almoft  red 
hot  5  when  you  have  pierced  the  Flefh,  have  a  large  Probe** 
Needle  in  Readinefs,  with  a  plaited  Hempen  Cord,  or  one 
of  Hair  dip’d  in  Wax  or  Safilicon ,  to  follow  the  Iron :  This 
may  be  moved  once  or  twice  a  Day,  and  every  now  and 
then  frefh  Ointment  put  upon  it  to  keep  it  running. 

But  there  are  befides  the  taking  up  of  Veins  and  Rowel- 
ing,  feveral  other  Operations  made  by  Farriers  for  the  Cure 
of  Lunatick  Eyes*  as  the  giving  the  Fire,  and  cauterizing 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Forehead  j  and  fome,  when  the  Cafe 
has  been  defperate,  have  had  Recourfe  to  a  very  defperate 
Cure,  and  to  fave  one  Eye,  have  put  out  the  other,  by  run¬ 
ning  a  Needle  acrors  through  the  Eye-ball :  But  we  can 
fay  very  little  in  favour  of  thefe  Operations,  not  only  as 
they  are  both  exceffive  painful  and  uncertain,  but  alfo  as 
they  have  had  but  fmail  Approbation  by  thofe  who  have 
been  the  heft  Judges.  But  there  is  one  other,  which,  in 
fome  Cafes,  may  be  be  neceffary  3  and  if  it  does  not  make  a 
Cure,  yet  if  it  be  well  perform’d,  it  fometimes  affords  Re¬ 
lief,  and  that  is  cutting  out  the  which  is  only  fome 

part  of  the  kernelly  Subftance  that  lies  at  the  Corners  and 
Bottom  of  rhe  Eye,  which  being  very  much  relax’d,  and„ 
as  it  were,  foak’d  by  the  continual  Influx  of  the  Rheum,  at 
length  enlarges  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  like  a  Piece  of 
Spunge,  it  thrufts  out  the  under  Eyelid,  and  thereby  oc» 
cafions  both  Pain  and  continual  Weeping. 

Now  when  you  have  apply 5d  all  things  that  are  proper  to 
harden  and  conffringe  that  glandulous  Subif  ance,  and  lb  to 
make  it  contract  itfeif,  but  without  Succefs^  and  when  you 
obferve  the  Excrefcence  grown  fo  large  that  it  cannot  be 
eaiily  deftroy’d  by  any  Application,  that  would  not  at  the 
fame  time  hazard  the  Eye,  then  recour{e  muff  be  had  to  cut¬ 
ting,  which  ought  to  be  gone  about  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Horfe  being ca ft,  andfo  fecur’d  that  he  How  t0  cut  the 
cannot  move,  you  are  to  take  a  Needle  arm’d  mt  of  » 

with  a  wax’d  Thread,  and  having  pierc’d  Horfe  s  Eye* 
the  under  Eyelid  below  the  G riffle  that  fur- 

rounds 
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rounds  it  near  the  Corner  towards  the  Nofe,  you  are  after* 
Wards  to  give  the  Thread  to  fome  ikilful  Perfon  to  hold, 
that  the  Eyelid  may  be  kept  open  5  and  by  this  means  the 
Excrefcence  will  fairly  appear.  The  Operator  muft  then,  by 
the  help  of  a  fine  Hook,  take  hold  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Excrefcence,  and  draw  it  upwards,  that  he  may  fee  all 
Parts  to  which  it  adheres,  and  with  a  very  fine  Inftrument 
feparate  Arft  above  from  the  Eye-ball,  and  then  below  from 
the  under  Eyelid  5  and  if  it  grows  pretty  far  backwards 
towards  the  outer  Corner  of  the  Eye,  another  Thread  ought 
to  be  drawn  through  the  under  Eyelid,  about  its  middle, 
palling  the  Needle  alfo  under  the  Griftle,  that  by  holding 
back  the  Eyelid,  it  may  be  the  more  eafily  feparated  from 
thence  s  And  when  it  has  been  in  this  mannerfreed  from  all 
its  Adhefions,  both  above  and  below,  it  muft  be  cut  as  near 
as  pofllble  to  the  inner  corner  and  bottom  of  the  Eye,  dry* 
ing  up  the  Blood  and  Moifture  with  a  foft  Sponge. 

This  Operation  is  perform’d  by  tht  French,  and  fome  Ita¬ 
lian  Farriers,  but  feldom  or  never  by  the  JBngiiJh ,  unlefs 
when  there  is  an  Ungius,  which  is  a  hard,  membranous,  or 
rather  cartilaginous  Subftance,  growing  to  the  inner  Corner 
©f  the  Eye,  which  almoft  every  Smith  can  take  off,  by  pa  A 
isng  a  Needle  thro’  the  upper  part  of  it  $  and’ when  they 
have  pull  d  it  gently  out  by  the  Thread,  they  cut  it  off  with 
a  /harp  Inftrument,  or  Sciffars,  and  that  is  what  our  Farriers 
call  cutting  out  the  Hanto  $  and  this  is  indeed  a  more  eafy, 
and  perhaps  a  more  neceffary  Operation  than  the  other. 

After  the  Operation  has  been  thus  perform’d,the  Eye  may 
be  wa fh’d  with  red  Wine,  or  Aqua  vitce$  and  to  prevent 
a  frcfh  Inflammation,  which  will  readily  enough  happen 
after  cutting,  a  reftringent  Charge  made  with  Vinegar, 
Bole-Armoniack,  &c.  may  be  appjy’d  over  the  Eye  and 
Temples,  until  fuch  time  as  it  comes  to  be  in  good  tem¬ 
per  5  and  a  little  Honey  of  Rofes  may  be  fometimes-  dropt 
into  the  Eye  warm,  which  will  bring  the  Matter  to  a  good 
Digeftion  $  but  if  there  be  the  leaft  Appearance  of  a  freili 
Excrefcence,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  thofe  moift  Parts, 
and  efpecially  where  they  cannot  be  kept  down  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Bandages,  then  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the 
Vitriol  Water,  or  the  Solution  of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis  im 
ferted  in  the  foregoing  Chapter  $  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
Eye  muft  be  as  little  as  pofftble  expos’d  to  the  Light  By 
all  which  means  a  great  Check  will  be  put  to  the  Humours, 
ml  their  Conflux  will  be  much  lefs  for  the  time  to  come! 

Mo  ft 
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Moft  People  are  of  Opinion,  that  this  Diflemper  is  he¬ 
reditary,  as  well  as  govern’d  by  the  Moon  •  and  therefore 
that  it  is  never  to  be  cured.  It  is  very  true,  a  perfect  Cure 
is  very  hard  to  be  effectuated,  efpecially  when  it  has  been 
of  long  continuance  j  but  I  am  very  fure,  and  fo  muft 
every  one  who  is  theleaft  acquainted  with  the  animal  Qe- 
conomy,  that  tho*  a  Horfe  may  naturally  be  of  fuch  a 
Conftitution,  as  will  difpofe  him  more  particularly  to  this 
Diflemper  5  yet  the  fame  may  proceed  from  any  other 
Caufe.  We  fhall  therefore  put  an  end  to  this  Chapter,  by  in¬ 
ferring  an  Obfervation  of  one  T’aquetus ,  as  it  is  recited  by 
the  Sieur  i De  Solleyfell ,  becaufe  it  may  be  of  fervice  to  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  breed  Horfes  5  fince  it  is  more  eafy  to  prevent 
jDifeafes  by  proper  keeping,  than  it  is  to  remove  them  when 
once  they  have  got  fure  footing.  Solleyfell' $  Words  are  thefes 
46  This  is  an  hereditary  Diftemper,  and  jnobfervatiou 
<c  therefore  great  Care  muft  be  taken  to  ff  Taquetusg 
choofe  Stallions  that  have  good  Eyes 3  it  out  of  Solley- 
u  may  alfo  be  occafion*d  by  the  Foal’s  eat-  fell. 

ing  Oats  with  his  Dam  when  he  is  but  one  year  old,  or 
c<  younger  5  for  by  their  {training  and  endeavouring  to  chew 
the  Oats,  the  Veins  above  and  about  their  Eyes  are 
ftretch’d  and  diftended,  and  confequently  draw  too 
C£  much  Blood  to  thofe  Parts,  which  by  the  too  great 
S£  quantity  of  Nourishment,  are  heated  and  render’d  ob® 
noxious,  either  to  that  kind  which  follows  the  Courfe  of 
u  the  Moon,  or  to  the  other,  which  waftes  and  deftroys 
g£  the  Eye.  I  have  borrow’d  this  Obfervation  from  a 
u  Treatife  concerning  Horfes,  compos’d  by  one  John  la- 
quet ,  who  exprefly  affirms,  That  the  Lofs  of  the  Foal’s 
Eye  is  not  occafion’d  by  the  Subftance  of  the  Oats, 
which  may  be  fuppos’d  to  heat  them,  but  only  by  their 
{training  too  hard  in  chewing  that  hard  fort  of  Food  • 
and  to  prevent  thofe  fatal  Confequences,  headvifes  thofe 
66  who  have  Foals,  to  caufe  their  Oats  to  be  ground  or 
u  {tamp’d  ^  by  which  means,  he  fays,  they  will  grow 
flrong  and  luity,  without  the  leaft  danger  of  Rheums^ 
u  or  any  other  Infirmity  in  the  Eyes.3’ 

I  {hall  only  add  to  what  Sf *aquet  has  judicioufly  obferv’d^ 
that  over-much  feeding,  of  whatever  kind,  as  it  eafily 
caufes  an  over-plenitude  in  young  Horfes,  who  eat  heartily, 
may  therefore  very  readily  bring  Defluxions  and  other 
Weaknefles  upon  the  Eyes  :  And  many  of  our  Englifb 
Colts  fuffer  by  an  Excels  of  this  kind,  a$  others  do  by  be- 

ing 
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ing  put  too  early  to  hard.  Labour,  and  owe  their  Difeafes 
in  the  Eyes  more  to  thefe  Errors,  than  either  to  the  Moon, 
or  to  their  Sire* 


C  H  A  P.  XXIV. 

Of  Films ,  Webs ,  and  other  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes  of  Horfes ,  caufing '  Dimnefs  or  Lofs 
of  fight. 

External  blind**  ■  YTTE'often  obferve,  after  a  Horfehas  been 
mfsfrom  Films  VV  fome  Time  troubled  with  a  Defluxion 
md  Scars  cn  0f  Rheum,  or  other  Diforders  in  his  Eyes, 
f,.e  ornea.  Jittle  thin  Subftancesgrow  over  them,  fo  a  s 
to  obfcure  the  fight,  and  thefe  fometimes  adhere  fo  clofely 
to  the  Eye,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  remove  them :  fome¬ 
times  from  the  fame  Caufes,  or  from  fome  flight  Wound, 
the  Comedy  or  horny  Coat  of  the  Eye,  is  render’d  ob' cure, 
that  ihe  Light  cannot  pafs  through  it,  for  when  it  is  fret* 
ted  by  the  Corofion  and  Sharpnefs  of  Matter,  and  its 
Subftance  abraded  and  wore  *  or  if  that  happens  by  any 
outward  accident,  its  Reunion  may  eafily  become  imper- 
fedl,  becaufe  of  its  exquifite  Finenefs,  which  cannot  be 
again  equal! ,  united,  but,  like  a  Darn  in  a  piece  of  fine 
Lawn,  will  appear  with  a  vifible  Blemifh,  and  become 
more  or  lefs  irjurious  to  theSighf,  according  as  the  Eye 
has  been  more  or  lefs  hurt. 

Sometimes  the  Causes  of  Blindnefs  or 
Dimnefs  are  more  internal,  and,  according 
to  fome,  may  proceed  from  a  Condeniation 
or  curdling  of  the  Humours  of  the  Eye^ 
which,  though  they  be  naturally  clear  and 
tranfparenr,  yet  by  exceflive  Heat  they  be* 
come  thick  and  opaque,  like  the  White  of  an  Egg  when 
it  is  boil’d.  Sometimes  Blindnefs  is  occafion’d  by  fome 
foreign  Subftance  gather’d  in  the  watry  Humour  of  the 
Eye,"  which  at  length  increafes  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Light 
from  p,  fling  through  the  chryftalline  andglafty  Humours 
into  the  Retina ,  or  bottom  of  the  Eye.  This  Defect  in 
a  human  Eye  is  called  a  Qatar  aCt  $  and  is  the  fame  which 
the  Farriers  diftinguifh  by  the  different  Names  of  a 
Specky  <P early  or  ‘Dragon ,  according  to  its  different  Ap¬ 
pearances,  or  according  to  the  Progrefs,  it  makes  on  the 
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Eye.  When  it  is  very  fmall,  and  ihows  itfelf  only  in  the 
bottom  of  the  watery  Humour,  it  is  then  called  a  Dragon  | 
if  more  towards  the  Surface*  a  Speck  5  and  when  it  comes 
to  its  Maturity,  and  covers  the  whole  Pupil,  or  Apple  of 
the  Eye,  or  when  it  is  grown  pretty  large,  it  is  called  a 
‘Pearl.  But  there  is  one  fort  of  Blindnefs,  which  is  as 
common  and  ufual  among  Horfes  as  any  other,  and  that 
is,  where  there  is  no  vifible  Defe£f  in  the  Eyes,  but  the  out¬ 
ward  Coat  and  Humours  appear  tranfparent,  and  with¬ 
out  Blemiffi,  and  this  fort  is  as  difficult  to  be  removed  as 
any  *  becaufe  the  Fault  lies  in  the  Compreffion  of  the  Re- 
Una,  or  Gptick  Nerve,  by  an  over-great  Diflention  of  the 
Yefiels  that  are  interwoven  in  it. 

When  the  Eye  is  only  cover’d  with  a  Film*  The  Cure  of  ex* 
or  membranous  Subftance,  unlefs  that  has  temal  Blind* 
its  Origin  from  a  Scar  made  on  the  clear  neF 
tranfparent  part  of  the  Cornea *  or  horny  Coat,  it  may,  and 
is  often  cured  by  external  Applications  only,  and  fuch  as 
are  very  eafy  and  Ample  5  as  the  Juice  of  Celandine,  Eye- 
bright,  and  the  like,  dropt  into  the  Eye§  but  when  there 
is  a  Scar,  or  if  the  Film  adheres  very  clofeto  the  Subftance 
of  the  Eye,  things  of  a  more  powerful  Operation  will  then 
be  requir’d  $  as  the  camphorated  Water,  or  the  Water  made 
by  a  Solution  of  the  Lapis  Mirahilis ,  as  directed  in  the 
Twenty-fir!!  Chapter  5  or  the  following  Eye-water,  which 
1  have  often  experienced  to  be  mod  effectual,  not  only  to 
clear  the  Eye  from  Films,  &c.  but  do  the  greateft  fervice 
in  all  Rheums  and  Defluxions,  and  even  cure  thofewhere 
there  has  been  an  apparent  Defe£i  on  the  Cornea. 

^  "l  ake  unflak’d  Lime  four  Ounces,  and  pour  upon  it  a 
€i  Quart  of  boiling  Water  5  after  it  has  fettled  fome  time, 

*€  and  grown  clear,  pour  it  off  gently  from  the  Lime,  and 
44  then  filter  it  through  brown  Paper,  and  put  it  afterwards 
C4  into  a  clean  Brafs  or  Copper  Pan,  and  diflolve  in  it  one 
44  Ounce  of  crude  Sal  Armoniack ,  letting  it  ftand  in  that 
**  Veffel  until  it  turns  to  a  very  beautiful  blue  Colour,  then 
filter  it  as  before,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.  Let  four  or  five 
44  Drops  of  this  Water  be  inftili’d  into  the  Horfe’s  Eye 
u  every  Day,  once  or  oftner,  as  there  fhall  be  occafiom 
This  Water  will  keep  a  long  while,  and  is  not  only 
ufefui  to  the  Eyes,  but  to  wafli  all  old  obflinate  Ulcers  5 
and  therefore  may  at  any  time  be  made  in  a  larger 
Quantity, 
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If  your  Horfe’s  Eyes  be  alfo  hot  and  fwoln  at  the  fame 
time  thefe  outward  Defers  are  apparent  on  them,  he 
ought  to  be  bled,  purg’d,  and  rowel’d,  according  as  you  find 
him  in  cafe  to  bear  it  •  and  by  thefe  means  his  Sight  may 
certainlv  be  preferv’d,  unlefs  the  Cornea  be  very  much 

Injured.  _ 

There  are  many  other  Remedies  to  be  met  with  in  Au¬ 
thors,  which  may  be  outwardly  ufed  with  Succefs,  as  thole 
compofed  of  the  Vitriols ,  crude  Sal  Armoniack ,  Camfhorv 
and  the  like,  and  are  enough  in  the  acquaintance  of  moft 
Earners  5  but  fuch  as  are  made  of  Shells,  Powder  of  Glafs5 
and  the  Powder  of  Flint,  or  of  T’urkijb  Whetftone,  can 
only  be  fuccefsful,  as  their  fliarp  Points  may  tear  the  Sub- 
dance  of  thofe  Bodies  that  grow  over  the  Sight,  while  they 
roll  about  in  the  Eye  5  yet  as  thefe  cannot  be  diflbiv’cf* 
but  often  flick  in  the  Corners,  and  in  the  foft  Flefh  in  the 
bottom  ot  the  Eye,  and  thereby  eatife  violent  Inflamma- 
fion,  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  meddled  with,  unlefs 
when  the  Cafe  is  defperate  $  for  it  may  be  often  obferv?d3 
that  the  ufe  of  fuch  harfh  Things,  while  the  Defe£t  is  on- 
ly  in  one  Eye,  brings  it  into  both,  by  reafon  of  the  con¬ 
stant  Sympathy  there  is  between  therm 

But  we  /hall  now  proceed  to  thofe  Defers  which  ate 
more  internal  5  and  though  we  do  not  propofe  a  Cure  for 
fuch  as  are  obftinate,  or  out  of  the  reach  of  common 
Applications,  yet  we  fliall  lay  down  the  moft  certain  Signs 
whereby  they  may  be  difiinguifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
adminifler  thofe  Helps  that  are  the  moft  rational  in  thofe 
Cafes. 

Firft  then,  if  one  or  more  of  the  Humours 
of  the  Eye  fhould  be  coagulated  and  thick* 
en’d,  as  abovemention’d,  this  rauft  be  appa¬ 
rent  to  any  one,  becaufe  the  bottom  of  the 
Eye,  which  is  plainly  vifible  in  a  Horfe,  or  any  other  large 
Animal,  muft  then  be  hid,  and  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the 
Colour  of  the  condensed  HumCtir  thro*  the  Cor7iea  ,  but 
this  kind  of  Blindnefs  rarely  happens,  unlefs  it  proceed 
from  a  Wound  or  Bruife,  and  then  it  becomes  incurable. 

The  next  inward  Imperfection*  fo  far  as  it  affects  the 
Watery  Humour  of  the  Eye,  is  fomewhat  akin  to  the  for* 
iner,  and  is  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  among Horfes^ 
infomuch  that  fome  have  been  foal’d  with  Cataraffis  or 
*Pearls  on  their  Eyes  :  But  as  this  Defeat  alfo  lies  within 
the  Cornea *  it  is  not  to  be  cured  in  Horfes  *  for  nothing. 

apply’ d 
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apply  M  outwardly  can  reach  if,  but  what  would  at  the 
lame  time  deflroy  the  Eye  5  and  therefore  it  is  in  vain 
that  Farriers  ufe  corrolive  Medicines  to  eat  off  Cataracts, 
as  is  commonly  praHifed  among  them.  Neither  would 
internal  Means,  or  any  Operation  avail  much  towards  re¬ 
moving  it,  thos  that  has  alfo  been  effay’d  by  Mounte¬ 
banks  3  for  after  a  CataraH  has  been  couch’d,  as  thofe 
Creatures  are  unmanageable,  it  generally  grows  again,  and 
the  Horfe  remains  blind. 

CataraHs  are  of  different  Colours,  yel-  The  Signs  of  & 
low,  black,  and  white  3  yet  thofe  to  which  Cataraff. 
Horfes  are  chiefly  fubjedf,  are  either  whitifh,  or  of  a  Pearl 
blue,  or  inclinable  to  green,  and  are  eafily  known,  becaufb 
in  the  beginning  they  are  but  very  fmall,  but  grow  larger* 
as  that  Matter  which  forms  them  is  continually  falling 
into  the  watery  Humour.  But  there  is  one  Sign  whereby 
to  know  a  Catara£l,  efpecially  before  it  is  ripe  5  and  that 
!s>  hy  rubbing  the  outfide  of  the  Eye  5  for  by  that  means 
it  wifi  a  little  fhift  place. 

There  have  been  other  Signs  taken  notice  of  by  all 
phyiical  Writers  $  as  when  there  is  the  Appearance  of  Flies, 
Duft,  or  Hairs,  floating  before  the  Sight,  And  Mr.  Snape > 
m  his  third  Book  of  Jfhe  Anatomy  of  a  Horfe ,  Chap,  13. 
ipeakino  of  the  Watery  Humour,  has  apply’d  thefe  Signs 
to  Horfes  which  are  apt  to  (fart  without  Caufe,  His 
Words  are  thefe  : 

u  It  is  obferv’d  in  Men,  that  if  any  clotted  and  colour- 
ed  Bits  or  Motes  fwim  in  this  Humour,  the  fTiapes  of 
s£  ieveral  Infers,  as  Gnats,  Flies,  Spiders,  and  the  like* 
u  will  feem  to  be  flying  before  their  Eyes,  as  has  been  of- 
*£  ten  declared  by  Men  who  have  had  this  Affliction,  I 
Cam  therefore  apt  to  believe,  that  many  Horfes  are  not 
u  without  fuch  kind  of  congealed  Bits  floating  in  this  Hu- 
“  mour,  that  without  any  evident  or  external  Caufe  to  oc- 
cafion  it,  are  much  given  to  {fart,  efpecially  with  their 
u  Head,  the  Reprefentation  of  theforefaid  Infects  moving 
<c  before  the  cryfktlline  Humour,  which  makes  them  fear 
€£  fomething  or  other  is  Hill  flying  into  their  Eye. 

H  lea,  it  is  in  human  Bodies  farther  obferv’d,  that  of 
u  tentimes  feveral  of  thefe  coloured  Particles  in  the  watery 
H  Humour  do  gather  together,  and  unite  fo  clofe,  that  they 
**  gmw,  as  it  were,  into  a  Skin  or  Film,  fpreading  before 
H  the  Sight  of  the  Eye,  which  caufes  an  abfolute  Blindnefs, 
and  is  that  Difeafe  which  Phyfic.ians  call  a  CataraB^ 

O  %  whicti 
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a  which  Difeafe  the  Animal  we  are  treating  of  is  much 
“  fubjetf:  to,  though  we  have  not  fo  proper  a  Term  for  it 
u  as  this  is. 

But  a  late  eminent  Phyflcian  has  obferv’d,  that  thefe 
Ifeprefentations  cannot  be  occaflon’d  by  any  kind  of  Mat- 
ter  floating  in  the  watery  Humour,  becaufe  the  Pofition  of 
the  Retina ,  and  Convexity  of  the  Cornea  is  fuch,  that  all 
Bodies  mull  be  placed  at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  Eye 
than  the  aqueous  Humour,  or  the  Cornea ,  to  caufe  fuch 
Appearances  $  and  therefore  he  fays,  thofe  Signs  can  only 
be  exhibited,  when  the  Parts  of  the  Retina  are  over-much 
comprefled  by  a  Diftention  of  the  Arteries.  And  this  may 

’A  rurta  Se-  kappen>  anc*  is  oftentimes  the  Caufe  of  a 
ren2e  Gutta  Serena ,  which  is  the  lalt  fort  of 

Blindnefs  which  we  mentioned*  viz.  where 
the  Eye  feems  to  have  no  vifible  Defect  in  it*  And  there¬ 
fore,  as  that  Author  has  obferv’d,  whenever  thofe  Signs 
appear  with  a  Gataradl,  any  fuch  Cataraffc  mull  at  the 
fame  time  be  accompany'd  with  a  Gutta  Serena  *  for  a 
Gutta  Serena  is  often  the  Concomitant  of  other  Difeafes 
of  the  Eyes,  but  is  only  diftinguifhable  as  fuch,  when  the 
Cornea  and  Humours  are  tranfparent. 

The  Signs.  Now  I  am  apt  to  believe,  there  ,  are  but 

very  few  who  have  bought  many  Horfes, 
and  have  not  had  Experience  of  this  fort  of  Blindnefs  to 
their  Cofl.  And  the  Signs  that  Mr.  Snape  has  attributed 
to  a  Cataraft,  when  a  Horfe  Harts  with  his  Head,  if  that 
Effe<5l  of  Fear,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  fufpeCled 
Token  of  bad  Eyes,  and  to  denote  that  lmperfe£lion 
which  we  are  now  treating  of :  But  there  is  one,  which  is 
the  moll  infallible,  and  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any 
other,  viz.  when  a  Horfe  moves  his  Ears  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  often  points  them  towards  his  Eyes,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  drive  away  Flies,  when  there  are  none  near 
him  .-  And  if  he  renew  his  fhaking  of  his  Ears,  as  often 
as  he  is  turned  to  a  new  and  different  Light,  it  may  be 
then,  with  very  good  reafon,  fufpe&ed,  his  Eyes  are  de- 
fective  th°’ nothing  appears  outwardly  upon  them  ;  and 
r  \S  *  ,“ave  °ftentimes  obferv’d  in  Horfes  that  were  ill 
lighted,  and  have  known  it  fometimes  the  fore-runner  of 
ahfolute  Blindnefs. 

Thefe  being  the  Signs  of  a  Gutta  Serena,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  Came  being  a  Diflention  ofthe  fmall  Arteries  preffirig 
upon  feveral  Parts  of  the  Retina ,  as  was  obferv’d  \  what¬ 


ever 
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ever  therefore  be  the  Rrocatartick  Caufe  (as  Phyiicians 
term  it}  whether  from5Coids,  Surfeits,  or  from  any  Fault 
m  a  Horfe’s  Feeding,  &c.  it  is  very  certain  the  Cure  mud 
confid  in  all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  open  Ob« 
ftrudions  in  the  fmalled  Paffages5  for  by  that  means 
thofe  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  may  be  removed. 

Wherefore  if  your  Horfe  has  Strength  Tbs  Cuts, 
enough  to  bear  it,  he  ought  in  the  firft  place 
to  be  bled,  and  afterwards  purged  two  or  three  times  with 
the  Remedies  preferib’d  in  the  preceding  Chapter  •  but 
Rowell ing  mud  by  no  means  be  negleded :  And  becaufe 
the  mineral  Kingdom  affords  us  With  Medicines  of  the 
mod  powerful  Operation  in  all  fuch  obdinate  Cafes,  Re- 
courfe  may  be  had  to  the  antimonial  Balls  dire&ed  in  the 
Farcin,  01  to  the  Cinnabar  Balls  in  the  fame  Chapter,  or 
thole  appointed  for  the  Staggers  5  which  being  continued 
for  fome  time,  will,  no  doubt,  prevent  Blindnefs :  But  if 
the  Retina  be  fo  much  comprefs’d  as  to  lofe  all  Senfation, 
the  Cafe  will  be  very  defperate  •  for  this  fort  of  Blindnefs 
is  leidom  or  never  to  be  cured,  but  in  its  Infancy, 


CHAP,  XXV. 

Of  a  Cold  and  Mor founding, 

A  FTER  we  have  faid  fo  much  in  another  A  Cold  and Im* 
^  Place  concerning  Fevers  and  Surfeits,  we  perfeH  Fever , 
need  not  take  up  much  of  the  Reader’s  Time,  in  explaining 
the  Nature  of  a  Cold  ;  fince  a  Cold,  as  fuch,  is  no  other 
than  an  imperfect  Fever,  and  affe&s  the  Body  in  many  Cir~ 
cumdances,  as  we  have  deferib’d  a  Surfeit,  only  we  thought 
it  might  not  be  improper  to  tranfpofe  it  to  this  Place,  becaufe 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Rungs,  which  we  are  to  treat  of  in  the 
following  Chapters,  though  they  often  proceed  from  divers 
other  Caufes,  yet  they  have  a  greater  Dependency  ojn  a  Cold 
than  any  other  Didemper,  as  a  Cold  moreefpecially  atfeds 
the  Lungs  and  the  Part  appertaining  to  them. 

Now  the  Caufes  of  a  Cold  are  diffidently  The  Caufe  of 
known  to  every  one,  being  produc’d  of  all  Colds, 
thofe  things  that  caufe  a  fudden  Stagnation  of  the  Pores  $  as 
when  a  Horfe  has  been  very  much  heated,  and  in  this  Con¬ 
dition  expos  d  to  the  fharp  Air,  withoutbeingat  fome  Pains, 
to  cool  him  by  degrees,  and  negleding  to  mb  off  the  Sweat, 
which  bribes  a  Chillinefs  and  Damp  over  the  whole  Body  • 

O  3  per- 
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permitting  a  Horfe  to  drink  cold  Water,  while  extremely 
hot  j  expofing  a  Horfe  that  is  tender  and  well  kept  to  the 
HSJight  Air :  And  fometimes  many  of  the  fame  Symptoms 
will  happen  when  the  Air  is  too  much  rarify’d  and  thin  $ 
for  by  that  means  its  Preffure  is  not  fufficient  to  force  the 
Blood  through  thefmajl  Veffels  of  the  Lungs,  but  will  oc~ 
caiion  a  Stagnation  there,  and  caufe  a  Difficulty  of  Breath¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  accompanied  with  a  Cough:  and  this 
fort,  if  it  is  not  fpeedily  cured,  is  the  moll  dangerous,  both 
as  to  its  immediate  and  future  EfFedfs. 


The  Stew  The  Signs  are,  Dulnefs,  want  of  Appetite, 

a  Cough,  and  running  at  the  Nofe  $  and 
fometimes  it  affedfs  the  Eyes,  as  we  have  already  obfervM  5 
and  in  moil  young  Horfes,  caufes  Swellings  about  the 
Kernels  of  the  Throat. 


The  Cough  proceeds  from  a  Diflention  of  the  Lungs, 
which  {heightens  thePaffages  ofRefpiration,  or  it  proceeds 
from  a  Defluxion  of  Rheum,  from  the  Kernels  of  the 
Windpipe  being  then  relax’d  anddiflended  *  and  when  the 
Difcharges  from  thence  happen  to  be  pretty  considerable, 
it  is  by  Famers  faid  to  be  a  wet  Cough  •  but  when  a  Horfe 
coughs  without  any  great  Matter  ofDifcharge,  it  is  then 
call  d  a  dry  Cough,  and  is  look’d  upon  as  an  ill  Prognoftick, 
But  a  dry  Cough  is  not  always  a  bad  Prognoilick,  as 
they  imagine  5  for  in  the  beginning  of  a  Cold  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  only  from  the  Oppreffion  of  the  Lungs,  when  the 
fmall  Veffels,  towards  their  Extremities,  are  over-charg’d, 
infomuch  that  the  Air  which  a  Horfe  draws  in,  is  not  able 
to  penetrate  through  their  whole  Subilance,  fo  as  to 
enter  into  all  the  little  Bladders,  but  is  fuddenly  repuls’d 
back  again,  afacj  occalions  him  often  to  cough,  while  it 
meets  with  a  portion  to  the  fame  Air,  before  the  Aftipn 
©1  Refpiration  is  begun  •  and  we  may  oftentimes  obferve 
the  lame  Symptom  in  Horfes  that  are  narrow  chefled, 
upon  a  very  flight  Cold  5  becaufe  in  that  Cafe,  when  the 
Blood-veflels  are  full,  they  have  not  room  for  a  fufficient 
Elevation.  But  if  a  dry,  husky  Cough  continue  after  the 
common  Symptoms  of  a  Cold  are  paft,  it  is  then  to  be 
very  much  fufpe&ed  as  a  thing  that  will  be  of  ill  Confe- 
qucnce,  as  being  the  Fore-runner  of  a  Confumption.  But 
we  hi  a  11  fiiew  the  Reafon  of  this  in  its  proper  Place  *  and 
in  the  mean  time  proceed  to  the  Cure  of  a  Cold,  while 
it  is  unattended  with  any  other  Accidents  than  what  are 


common. 
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The  fird  thing  to  be  done  in  a  Cold,  is  to  take  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck- vein,  if  the  Horfe 
is  otherwife  in  good  Cafe,  and  full  of  Fle/h  5  but  if  he  be 
low  and  poor,  the  lofs  of  too  much  Blood  may  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  him  :  But  yet  as  all  Colds,  for  the  mod  part, 
afFeci:  the  Lungs  more  or  lefs,  Blood  ought  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  drawn  away,  tho’  the  quantity  be  but  fmall  $ 
for  here  it  is  neceffary,  as  in  all  other  Cafes  where  the  Blood 
is  too  vifcid,  to  give  it  more  room  in  the  Veflels. 

If  he  labours  and  breathes  with  Difficulty,  and  at  fome 
times  appears  to  be  in  much  Pain,  he  may  be  bled  a  (econd 
time  5  and  if  his  Blood  looks  of  a  florid  red  Colour,  and  has 
little  or  no  Serum  in  it,  and  the  Pain  {till  continues,  after 
the  {pace  of  twelve  Hours  he  may  be  bled  a  third  time,  to 
prevent  an  Impofthumation  in  his  Lungs,  or  fudden  Death  ; 
for  it  fometimes  happens,  that  Horfes  are  fciz’d  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  Cold  with  a  Pleurify,  or  cPeripneumony\ 
when  no  one  near  them  knows  the  Caufe  of  their  Agony. 

After  Blooding,  if  your  Horfe  be  coflive,  as  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  beginning  of  a  Cold,  let  him  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Clyder. 

“  Take  Mallows  and  Marfli-mallows,  of  each  three 
u  Handfuls  -  Mercury  and  Pellitory,  of  each  one  Handful^ 

boil  them  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour  in  three  Quarts 
u  of  Water,  and  to  the  drained  Deco&ion  add  half  a 
44  Pound  of  Treacle,  coarfe  Sugar,  or  Honey,  and  the  fame 
44  quantity  of  Oil  or  Butter,  to  be  injefled  Blood-warm, 

44  and  repeated  as  often  as  needful. 

If  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs  happens,  it  mud  not  be  too  foon 
flopp’d,  for  fometimes  the  Difeafe  terminates  that  way, 
efpecially  if  he  has  been  forfeited  $  but  if  it  continues  too 
long,  and  caufes  fore  and  painful  Gripes,  it  mud  then  be 
treated  according  to  theMethod  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of 
that  kind  of  loofenefs  which  is  accompanied  with  a  Colick. 

To  recover  lod  Appetite,  which  is  a  Symptom  that  at¬ 
tends  every  violent  Cold,  he  mud  be  exercis’d  every  Day 
more  or  lefs  with  chewing  Balls,  and  kept  to  very  moderate 
Feedings  The  following  Ay  man  may  alfo  be  made  ufe  of, 
which  I  can  promife  to  be  much  the  bed  of  its  Kind. 

44  Take  Honey  of  Rofes  half  a  Pound,  the  infide  of  a 
u  white  Manchet  finely  crumbled,  Cinnamon  and  Nutmegs 
a  of  each  an  Ounce,  Gallangal,  Zedoary,  and  Calamus 
u  Aromaticus,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  Let  all  thefe 

45  be  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  incorporated  with  the 

O  4  44  Honey 
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“  Hor.ey  ci  Rofes,  adding  Syrup  of  Lemons,  as  much  as 
“  *  neceffary  to  make  it  into  the  Confiftency  of  a  thin 

r  1  a/.lC ?  ai?d  ct  ^im  now  antl  then  have  the  quantity 
of  a  Walnut  given  him  upon  the  End  of  a  Bull's  Pizzles 

£  ilPd  tl  7J'  and,th“  beat  his  Tongue  muft 
^Ufi  •  t^Tne1^?’  anc*  t^?e  ^Jzz^e  put  up  to  the  Back- 
part  of  his  Mouth,  letting  him  chew  upon  it  afterwards. 

For  his  Cough,  let  the  following  Drench  be  given  him. 

Take  Hylfop-water  one  Pint,  diffolve  in  it  four  Oun¬ 
ces  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  otherwife  called  Spanifh- 
Jwce,  and  two  Ounces  of  brown  Sugar-candy,  take  the 
Roots  of  Elicampain,  round  or  long  Birthwort,  and 

«  PjTan:r°fiaCr  ha  u  ac  °UnCe  5 the  Seeds  of  Fenugreek 
andLintfeed,  of  each  three  Drams  5  Gallangal  and  Cin¬ 
namon,  of  each  two  Drams.  Let  all  thefe  be  made  in¬ 
to  a  fine  Powder,  and  mix’d  with  the  Hyflbp-water  and 
Liquorice,  after  which  add  to  it  a  Pint  of  White-wine 
or  Ale,  and  give  it  in  a  Horn* 

Let  this  be  repeated  once  a  Day  until  the  Cold  be 

begins  W  feed  plentifully, 
??d T*  look  brifk  and  lively,  and  the  Matter  from 

'  j  °if  T*  *he,re  be  a  running  thence)  grows  thick 
and  well  digefled.  But  the  following  will  he  Hill  more 

jn  this  Ca  Pe*  ^  in^eec^  *nfenor  to  none  that  can  be  given 

«  LTfr^  °r  fT  heads  of  white  P°PP-5,  two  Hand¬ 
le  £  tP  pC°  ^,5  foot  Ounce,  of  Lintfeed,  boil  them  in 
«  n  1  lnls  ot  ^ater  till  one, is  confum’d,  add  to  it  four 
«,  Ounces  of  the  Juice  of  Liquorice,  difTolved  in  theHyf- 
(t  "OP’Wateiy  as  above  direded,  adding  alfo  the  Pow- 
^rs  In  ^le  former  Prefcription. 

1  he  following  Powder  out  Sol  ley  fell  mav  he  made 
?n5  us  ^  wpon  Occafion,  which  I  believe  will  not  be  the 
ie.is  acceptable,  that  it  has  all  the  Ingredients  of  the  Dia- 
pente  in  it. 

Take  Bay-berries,  Gentian,  round  Birthwort,  Mvrrh 
flower-de-luce,  Shavings  of  Hart/horn,  and  Elicam- 

PS  °}  eac"  Jour  Ounces  5  Zedoary,  Cummin-feeds, 
An  feeds,  ano  Savin,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Cinnamon 
fiaji  an  Ounce,  Cloves  two  Drams,  Flowers  of  Corn- 

infifKlfxrh  t.w°  Ounces.  The  Bofe  is  two  Ounces 
anlus  .d  aJ  Night  in  Wane. 

_  I  he  celebrated  Horfe- Balls  of  Markham  may  alfo  be 

gi  ven,  one  in  a  Morning,  for  fever  a  1  Days  together  They 
thjsmade;  5  M 
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a  Take  Anifeeds,  Cummin-feeds,  Fcenu-  Markka  mV 
41  greek,  Carthamus-feeds,  Elicampain-  Balls . 

<€  Root,  Flower  of  Brimfione,  and  brown 
«  Sugar-candy,  of  each  two  Ounces,  beaten  and  fearced 
<£  very  fine.  Then  take  an  Ounce  of  the  Juice  of  Liquo- 
14  rice,  and  diflolve  it  in  half  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  which 
«  done,  take  three  Ounces  of  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  of 
«  Sallet  Oil  and  Honey,  of  each  half  a  Pint.  Let  thefe 
“  be  mix'd  with  the  former,  and  with  as  much  Wheat- 

flower  as  will  bind  and  knit  them  all  together,  work 
44  them  into  a  ftiff  Pafte,  and  make  them  into  Balls  as  big 
44  as  a  large  French  Walnut,  or  as  big  as  a  Hen's  Egg. 

Some  ufe,  inftead  of  the  Syrup  of  Coltsfoot,  two  Ounces 
of  the  Coltsfoot  dry’d  and  made  into  Powder  3  others  add 
-an  Ounce  of  the  Chymical  Oil  of  Anifeeds,  which  is  very 
proper,  as  Horfes  are  much  fubjeH  to  Wind  and  Flatu¬ 
lencies  in  their  Bowels 3  and  many  other  Alterations  I  have 
feen  which  are  not  material. 

The  chief  Vertue  of  thefe  Balls  confifis  in  Their  Vertm* 
tlieir  mollifying  and  fofteningQuality, where¬ 
by  they  take  off  from  the  Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs  of  the 
Rheums,  which  occafion  tickling  Coughs,  by  which  means 
they  alfo  fatten  fome  Horfes.  But  if  it  fhould,  upon  any 
Occafion,  be  neceflary  to  make  them  more  deterfive  and 
cleanfing,  the  quantity  of  the  Flower  of  Brimfione  may  be 
increas'd,  and  the  Honey  proportionably,  or  there  may  be 
added  to  them  the  Powder  of  the  Roots  of  Smailage,  dry’d 
Hyflop,  and  Horfe-mint,  the  Tops  of  Fir,  and  the  like, 
which  will  make  them  a  moft  excellent  and  fafe  Scouring 
for  Horfes,  by  breaking  thofe  Vifcidities  which  obflrucf  the 
fmail  Paflages  of  the  Lungs,  the  Liver,  and  other  principal 
Bowels,  caufing  Purfinefs  and  difficulty  of  Breathing. 

But  in  extemporaneous,  or  off-hand  Applications,  thofe 
Cleanfers  which  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  Farriers,  viz.- 
Garlicky  Onions,  Brimfione,  Honey,  Itarbadoes-I’ar,  or 
common  Tar,  when  rightly  adjufted,  and  when  a  Horfe  is 
tiot  overmuch  cloy’d  with  them,  may  be  of  Service  3  and 
as  they  are  exceeding  powerful  in  their  Operation,  they 
often  fucceed,  and  that  very  foon. 

But  in  the  Cure  of  a  Cold,  nothing  is  more  material  than 
a  due  Care  of  a  Horfe’s  Feeding  and  Drefiing,  and  likewife 
of  his  Exercife  3  and  therefore  befides  Moderation  in  his 
Feeding,  which  we  have  already  obferv’d  to  be  neceflary, 
whatever  Food  is  given  him  ought  to  be  fome  what  open¬ 
ing* 
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ing,  as  fcalded  Bran  or  Barley  inftead  of  Oats ;  and  in  his 
Water  thofe  things  that  are  diluting,  and  will  promote  the 
Difcharges  by  Sweat  and  Unne,  as  the  Sal  <PolychrefluM. 
SM  ‘Prunella  crude  1  artar,  and  crude  Sal  Armoniack , 
already  defcn bd  .n  putrid  and  malignant  Fevers-  for  a 
violent  Cold  comes  the  neareft  to  Fevers  of  a  malignant 
Kind,  and  is  often  the  Fore  runner  of  fuch  Fevers,  as  we 
may  fometimes  obferve;  and  therefore  all  thofe  things 
are  neceffary  that  help  to  carry  off  the  grofler  Parts  of  the 
Scrum,  for  by  that  means  a  due  and  uniform  Circulation 
or  the  ±5 mod  is  the  iooner  recovered* 

And  this  is  alfo  greatly  forwarded  by  moderate  Exercife, 
&c.bvtubbingand  dreffingj  and  if  you  find  your  Horfe  of 
himfelf  inclinable  to  Sweat,  which  often  happens  in  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  a  Cold  :  or  if  he  lies  under  a  heavy  Opprefiion, 
thofe  Difcharges  may  be  then  eafily  promoted  by  warm 
Cloathingj  and,  ifneceflary,  may  be  yet  more  forwarded 
by  giving  him  an  Ounce  of  Venice-Treacle  in  a  Pint  of 
White-wine  or  Treacle-water.  And  lafily, 

To  prevent  the  lf.  the  running  at  the  Nofe  be  likely  to 
running  at  the  C0ripnu6  too  long  after  the  other  Symptoms 
Nofe  turning  to  a  great  meafurc  gone  off,  let  him  have 

the  Glanders .  once  a  Day,  for  fome  time/  a  Deco&ion 

r  t  made  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  Red- 

role  Leaves,  an  Ounce  of  Pomegranate-bark,  and  an  Ounce 
and  a  half  of  Dialcordium  diffolv’d  in  it,  and  let  his  Nofe 
be  often  fynng  d  with  fome  of  the  fame  Deco^on.  or 
with  Honey  of  Rofes  which  is  much  the  fame;  and  by 
Knowing  this  Method,  you  may  prevent  it  turning  to  the 
Glanders  uniefs  your  Horfe  be  alfo  confumptive,  in  which 
it  will  be  very  hard  to  put  a  Stop  to  in 
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Of  Chef -foundering 3  &c. 

T*  ^  that  goes  under  this  Deno- 

A  mination  inHorfes,  comes  the  neareft  of 
s  ny  to  that  which  in  a  human  Body  is  called 
t  fl  •  a  Purify,  or  cPeripneumoiriay  which  is  an 

Pain  JtSSUStSSSSSr”"  “C0”P“'J  *“■ 

7  he  Caufe  is  from  all  the  fame  things  that 
produce  a  Cold,  as  expoilng  a  Horfe  when 

he 


Chef  founder 
ing  bears  an 
Affinity  to  a 
Vleurify . 


The  Caufe, 
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lie  is  hot  to  the  cold  Air,  riding  him  at  that  time  into  cold 
Water,  or  letting  him  have  cold  Water  to  drink  j  and 
therefore  it  is  fometimes  introduc’d  by  a  Cold. 

Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a  Horfe  s  eating  unwholfome 
Hay,  and  bad  Provinder,  or  his  Feeding  on  cold  frozen 
Grafs  in  Winter,  efpecially  if  he  has  not  been  us’d  to  it  j 
but  the  moil  common  and  ordinary  Caufe,  is  the  over- 
riding  a  foul-bodykl  Horfe  that  has  not  been  accuftom  d  to 
JExercife,  for  then  his  Blood  being  agitated,  and  put  into  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  Motion,  paffes  forward  into 
the  Lungs  or  Pleura  in  great  Quantity,  and  very  much 
diftends  the  fmall  Veffels  there,  but  becaufe  ofits  Vifcidity 
3 1  fuddenly  ftagnates,  and  occaiions  P ain  and  Inflammation, 
with  the  other  Symptoms  we  have  already  mention  d. 
And  therefore  young  Hories,  as  their  Bodies  are  mo  ft  apt 
to  be  foul,  and  their  Blood  of  unequal  Fluidity,  are  the 
jnoft  liable  to  Cheft-Foundering. 

The  Signs  are,  an  exceflive  heaving  of  the  The  Sign? • 
Flanks,  flatting  with  Pain  as  often  as  he  of-  . 
fers  to  move  ^  when  violent,  it  is  always  accompanied  with 
a  Fever  $  but  as  the  Fever  is  only  an  Effetf  of  the  Inflam¬ 
mation,  it  goes  off  as  foon  as  that  is  removed. 

But  a  Horfe  is  often  faid  to  be  Cheft-foun-  The  Cure  of 
der’d  in  his  Body,  when  there  are  no  vifible  Chef- founder* 
Symptoms  of  much  Pain,  only  an  Opprefti-  *n,  * 

on  5  W  as  this  even  proceeds  from  the  fame  fa*™*  4 

Caufes,  and  as  it  produces  many  of  the  fame 

Bffefls,  as  breaking  the  Horfe’s  Wind,  melting  hisGreaie, 
and  all  other  JDifeafes  that  follow  fuch  an  Oppreflion  on 
the  Lungs,  and  other  Bowels,  it  ought,  in  the  Cure,  to  be 
treated  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  if  there  was  Pain 
and  Inflammation,  only  that  Blooding  may  be  more  1  pa¬ 
ring  1  y  us’d  *  for  when  there  is  fuch  an  Oppreflion  that  a. 
Horfe  cannot  breathe,  but  is  like  to  be  fuffocated,  then 
Blooding  mu  ft  be  repeated,  as  the  leffer  Evil. 

And  in  this  Cafe  I  would  always  recommend  opening  the 
Flank-veins,  or  thofe  of  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  to  make 
a  Revulfton,  which  will  be  found  much  more  fafe,  and  an¬ 
swer  the  End  much  better  than  Bleeding  in  the  Neck  or 
Plat-veins,  as  is  ufually  pra£fis’d  in  fuch  Cafes,  for  this  of¬ 
ten  caufes  a  greater  Derivation  upon  the  Lungs  or  Pleura. 

And  becaufe  a  Cheft-founder’d  Horfe  has  oftentimes  a 
great  inward  Heat  and  Coftiveneis,  efpecially  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  he  ought  to  have  an  emollient  Clyfter  given  him,  as 
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that  inferred  in  the  preceding  Chapter  for  a  Cold,  which 
may  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafion;  and  if  there 
be  no  Symptoms  of  Pam  but  only  Heavinefs  and  Qppref- 
non,  which  does  not  hinder  a  Horfe  from  lying  down,  nor 
keep  him  altogether  from  Feeding,  the  Method  we  have 
laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  a  Surfeit  is  to  be  follow’d.  And 
if  he  be  alfo  addifled  to  a  Cough,  the  Remedies  for  that 
intention  are  hkewife  to  be  made  ufe  of 

.  AUt  if^“  findAini  inA*in>  and  ful1  of  Agony,  after  he 
has  been  ble,.,  and  had  a  Clyfter  mjeded,  let  the  following 
Urench  be  given  him  to  promote  Sweat 

«  l Jfp  °ne  ?intand  a  haIf>  Treacle- water- 

„  £al  a ,  ?lnt>  dl(fols,e  in  the  1  reacle- water  fix  Grains  of 
«  Camphire,  afterwards  add  an  Ounce  and  a  half  tfVenice- 
„  Treacle,  or  Mithndate,  or  two  Ounces  of  Londoner  ea~ 
cle,  mix  all  together,  and  giveityour  Horfe  thro’  a  Horn. 
Afterwards  let  him  be  walk’d  a  little,  and  well  cloath'd  • 
and  when  he  is  inclinable  to  drink,  let  him  have  warm  Wa- 
ter  itrew  d  with  Oatmeal. 

When  thofe  things  are  done,  let  one  of  the  following 
Balls  be  given  him  twice  a  Day,  one  in  the  Morning,  and 
another  m  the  Afternoon,  an  Hour  before  watering  time. 

€£  1  ake  Conferve  of  Red-rofes  two  Ounces,  Sperm  a 

«  a  Te  ?MCtX  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek- feeds  in  Pow- 
«c  fer  °^each  an  Ounce  and  a  .half,  Liquorice  Powder 
«  rW°  (An,ces’  -pet  thefe  be  made  into  four  Balls,  with 

ThpTir1  ’  r  w1  of  Almonds,  as  is  fufficient. 

I  he i  Ule  of  thefe  muft  be  continued  for  feveral  Davs- 

and  when  the  violent  Symptoms  are  abated,  he  may,  by 
degrees,  be  murd  to  Exercife,  which,  with  a  deanfing 
Diet,  will  perfeft  the  Cure,  8 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Of  Purfive,  Broken-winded,  and  Confumptive 

Cafes . 

TT  is  fufficiently  known  to  any  one  who  is  the  leaf!  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  that  whatever 
caufesan  oyergreatlnfluxofBiood  into  the  Lungs,  and  other 
Pam  admin, firing  to  Reflation,  will  occafion  a  heaving 
tn  the  Flanks,  and  difficulty  of  Breathing:  and  therefore 
there  are  very  few  Difeafes  of  any  kind,  bur  what  are  accom- 

panied 
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panted  more  or  lefs  with  thofe  Symptoms.  Confumptive 
But  the  Difeafes  that  come  under  our  pre-  and  Broken - 
lent  Confideration,  are  fuch  as  have  their  "winded  Cafes9 
chief  and  principal  Seat  in  the  Lungs,  pro-  proceed  from 
ceeding  from  an  Ulcer,  or  fome  inward  fme  Diforderof 
Wading,  whereby  the  fmall  Veflels  are  wore  t^3e  Lun&s> 
and  abraded  by  the  acrimony  and  fharpnefs  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Difcharges,  or  from  fomeobftinate  Stagnation,  hin¬ 
dring  the  Air  from  penetrating,  fo  as  to  elevate  and  lift 
them  up  in  the  A&ion  of  Refpiration,  or  when  there  is 
tough  mucilaginous  Matter  feparated  in  the  Branches  of 
the  Windpipejfor  all  fuch  things  will  occafion  a  very  great 
Difiurbaftee  in  the  Flanks  of  a  Horfe  *  and  when  a  Horfe 
has  any  of  thofe  Infirmities  upon  him,  he  may  juftly  be 
term’d  purfive,  or  broken-winded. 

The  Caufe  is  from  Golds,  Surfeits,  and  o-  Caus'd  by 
ther  Difeafes  that  have  never  been  thorough-  Colds tand other 
ly  carry’d  off,  but  chiefly  obfiinate  Colds,  for  Difeafes  affeB- 
by  them  the  Lungs  are  in  a  more  efpecial  inS  the  Breaft, 
manner  affefted  5  and  therefore  whatever 
brings  on  a  Cold,  or  other  Difeafes  a&e&ing  Acting. 
the  Lungs,  may  be  look’d  upon  as  the  fProcettartick ,  or 
remote  Caufe  of  broken  Wind,  or  Purfinefs.  The  eating  of 
unwholfome  Food,  and  feeding  in  a  bad  Air,  alfo  bring 
on  thefe  Diforders :  But  many  Horfes  have  their  Wind 
broke  by  ill  ufage,  as  hard  Riding  when  they  are  full,  for 
by  that  means  their  Blood  is  thrown  into  the  Lungs,  with 
fo  much  impetuofity,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  that  it  did- 
denly  caufes  Foundering  and  Inflammation,  which  is  often¬ 
times  followed  with  an  inward  Abfcefs,  or  Ulcer,  which 
proves  incurable. 

The  common  and  ufual  Signs  are,  a  heav-  The  Signs . 
ing  and  beating  of  the  Flanks,  fometimes 
a  wheezing  and  rattling  *  and  in  fome  defperate  Cafes,  a 
i  welling  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Throat,  and  a  glander’d 
running  at  the  Nofe. 


But  here  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  fome 
Horfes  may  be  purfive  and  fliort-winded, 
and  exhibit  feveral  of  thefe  abovemention’d 
Signs,  and  yet  their  Cafe  not  dangerous,  nor 
properly  to  come  under  the  Denomination 
ot  a  broken  Wind,  or  Confumption  *  for 
fome  Horfes  are  naturally  thick-winded, 
efpecially  thofe  that  are  great  and  foul  Feed’ 


Several  Cafes 
wherein  a  Horfi 
may  be  purfy9 
and  exhibit  ti¬ 
thes  Signs  of  a 
broken  Wind, 
and  yet  be  free 
from  that  Dif * 
temper* 
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ers,  for  by  that  means  their  Blood  is,  for  the  mofl  part2 
grofs  and  vifcid,  and  pades  with  fome  difficulty  thro’  the 
fmall  Vefiels  of  the  Lungs,  which  being  alfo  frequently 
prefs’d  by  a  full  Stomach,  will  not  only  occafion  Purfive- 
nefs,  but  fometimes  a  Cough  5  yet  as  fuch  are  very  apt  to 
turn  broken-winded,  they  fhould  be  kept  to  fpare  and  clean 
Feeding,  or  have  conftant  and  daily  Exercife. 

Moft  young  Horfes,  that  have  been  habituated  to  Eafe3 
will  blow  upon  the  lead  Exercife,  efpecially  if  they  be 
fat  $  and  that  proceeds  alfo  from  a  thick  and  plentiful 
Blood  5  but  it  is  very  well  known,  that  if  fuch  Horfes 
are  not  over-labour’d  while  in  this  Condition,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  harden  d  and  inur’d  to  Exercife,  thofe  Symptoms 
will  foon  vanifh  j  and  if  the  Helps  of  Phyfick  are  requir’d^ 
their  Diforders  may  fpeedily  be  remov’d  by  Bleeding,  and 
very  moderate  Scouring. 

Horfes  that  are  poor,  and  in  a  low  Condition,  whets 
they  are  exercifed  beyond  their  Strength  and  Feeding,  will 
alfo  heave  and  labour,  as  if  they  were  broken- winded  *  as 
alfo  thofe  that  have  been  fick,  or  lie  under  fome  Difiem- 
per  that  waftes  their  vital  Spirits,  tho’  their  Lungs  are 
perfectly  found  $  or  if  a  Horfe  has  had  any  immoderate 
t)i  {charges  by  Blood  or  Dung,  any  of  thofe  will  caufe  a 
Horfe  to  heave  and  labour  for  Breath,  as  if  he  was  bro¬ 
ken  winded :  But  as  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  this  feeming  Op-* 
preflion  proceeds  only  from  a  fcarcity  of  Blood  ancf  Spi¬ 
rits,  there  not  being  what  is  fufficient  to  adfuate  arid  ele¬ 
vate  the  Lungs  and  Cheft,  the  Symptoms  wear  off  by 
good  Care  and  Feeding. 

And,  laftly,  we  may  obferve  fome  Horfes,  that  have  no 
inward  Infirmity,  blow  and  wheeze,  from  an  Imperteilion 
in  the  Paffages  between  the  Mouth  and  Nofe,  which  hap¬ 
pens  the  more  readily  to  Horfes,  as  they  draw  in  and  ex¬ 
pel  their  Breath  chiefly  at  the  Nofe  5  but  that  Imperfe&ion 
is  eafily  diftinguifh’d,  for  albeit  his  Flanks  move  like  a 
broken- winded  Horfe,  while  he  is  in  Adion,  yet  as  foot* 
as  he  is  flopp’d,  that  Agitation  goes  off,  and  nothing  far¬ 
ther  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  his  breathing  but  what  is 
natural.  And  there  are  fome  Horfes  fh  or  t- winded  from 
the  narrownefs  of  their  Cheft,  which  is  plainly  difcern- 
able  as  often  as  they  are  put  to  gallop,  or  to  any  Labour. 
But  where  that  Defe&  proceeds  from  fome  Imperfeftion 
of  the  Lungs,  it  is  eafily  enough  diftinguifh’d  $  becaufeixi 
all  Cafes  where  the  Lungs  are  hurt,  tho’  a  HorfeV  Flanks 

will 
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will  heave  and  work  mod  impetuoufly  upon  Exercife, 
yet  even  when  he  {lands  in  the  Stable,  there  is  no  interval 
Free  from  that  Agitation,  but  he  flill  labours  more  or 

lefs. 

Now  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  have  his  Wind  What  Hsrfa 
touch’d  or  broke,  according  to  the  nature  are  property  de* 
and  degree  of  Efficacy  in  the  Diftemper  ^  fcttive  in  thety 
for  fome  Horfes  will  lafl  a  great  while  with  Wind, 
Infirmities  of  this  kind,  and  continue  at  the  fame  paft9 
and  do  abundance  of  fervice,  and  yet  be  abfolutely  incu¬ 
rable  5  fome  wafte  and  decline  gradually,  and  others  very 
luddenly  $  all  which  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  Diforders  that  affedt  the  Wind  of  a  Horfe,  yet  not 
fo  as  to  caufe  a  fudden  Wade  and  Decay,  are  chiefly  of 
two  Kinds, 

In  the  firft,  tho?  a  Horfe  has  no  Intervals  free  from  a 
working  and  agitation  of  his  Flanks,  yet  if  he  coughs  but 
feldom,  and  has  no  Moiflure  proceeding  from  his  Nafe* 
nor  does  wafle  in  his  Body,  it  is  a  Sign  that  his  Infirmity 
proceeds  from  fome  obflinate  Obflruflions  in  the  fmall 
Veffels  of  the  Lungs,  or  from  chalky  Matter  ingender’d 
in  them,  which  hinders  the  Air  from  palling  into  all  the 
little  Air-bladders,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  fully  inflated 
and  diftended,  or  it  may  be  caus’d  by  fome  Adhefion  to 
the  Pleura  and  Ribs,  for  then  the  Lungs  cannot  be  fuft 
ficiently  deprefs’d  5  and  a  Horfe  in  this  Condition  muff, 
have  his  Noflrils  frequently  contra<5led  in  fucking  in  the 
Air,  but  will  never  breathe  out  freely. 

The  next  is  different  from  the  former,  and  /hews  itfelf 
by  other  diflinguifhing  Signs  »  for,  as  in  the  firtl  Cafe,  a 
Horfe  feidom  coughs  but  when  in  Exercife,  or  when  his 
Stomach  and  Guts  are  full  5  in  the  lad,  a  Horfe  will  cough 
pretty  often,  but  efpecially  upon  every  flight  Cold,  and  "at 
the  fame  time  is  frequently  troubled  with  a  wheezing  and 
rattling  in  his  Pipes  $  all  which  proceeds  from  a  thick  mu¬ 
cilaginous  Matter  flicking  in  the  Branches  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe,  that  not  only  mufl  occafion  frequent  coughing* 
but  alfo  caufe  a  conftant  heaving  and  working  of  the 
Flanks. 

The  Diforders  that  caufe  a  total  Decay,  and  which  may 
not  improperly  be  faid  to  conflitute  a  Confumption,  are 
alfo  reducible  to  two  Kinds  ;  The  firfl  is,  when  there  is 
a  Wafte,  occafion’d  by  an  Over-relaxation  in  the  glam- 
dulous  Parts,  and  a  too  great  Difeharge  of  the  Juices, 

which 
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which  are  only  allotted  to  keep  the  Lungs  moift  £  and 
the  fecond  is,  when  there  is  an  Ulcer  form'd  in  them,. 
And  thefe  are  diftinguifhable  from  the  former  in  this,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  Decay,  either  by  an  Ulcer,  or  by  fuck 
a  Wafte  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  a  Horfe  will  be  able 
to  bear  no  manner  of  Exercife  without  a  linking  and  low- 
fiefs  of  his  Spirits  •  and  as  his  Diftemper  continues,  lofes 
Flefh,  turns  flabby,  and  is  fubjeft  to  heftick  Diforders  5 
whereas  in  the  other  Cafes,  a  Horfe  will  go  through  a 
Journey,  or  perform  any  other  Exercife,  if  he  be  well  us'd,, 
without  any  confiderable  Infirmity,  excepting  that  of  his 
Flanks.  However,  as  this  Diftimftion  is  not  fo  eafily 
made  in  a  beginning  Confumption,  while  a  Horfe  as  yet 
retains  fome  Strength  and  Vigour,  his  Cough  ought  there¬ 
fore  chiefly  to  be  obferv'd  $  for  if  that  be  fhort  and  vehe¬ 
ment,  or  hollow  and  founding,  it  is  then  very  much  to  be 
doubted  $  for  fuch  Coughs  as  thefe  generally  attend  where 
there  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  or  where  there  is  a  con- 
ftant  Wafte,  by  the  Superfluity  of  the  common  Di£* 
charges. 


The  Cure. 


But  we  fhail  now  proceed  to  the  Cure* 
And  firft  of  all,  as  to  thofe  Defers  in  the 
Wind  of  a  Horfe,  which  are  caus'd  by  obftinate  Qbftruc- 
tions  in  the  fmalleft  Arteries,  or  chalky  Matter, 
though  we  do  not  prmofe  any  abfolute  Relief  in  fuck 
Cafes,  as  we  fcarcely  imagine  any  Thing  can  be  exhibited,, 
either  to  penetrate  through  hard  and  obftinate  Obftruc- 
tions,  or  diflodge  foreign  Matter  ingender'd  in  the  Lungsf 
or  remove  Adheftons,  that  perhaps  have  been  begun  before 
the  Horfe  was  foal'd  5  yet  becaufe  a  Horfe  may  ftiil  be 
of  fervice,  notwithftanding  thefe  Infirmities,  he  ill  Quid 
now  and  then  have  fuch  Things  given  him  as  are  gently- 
opening,  and  are  fit  to  lubricate  all  the  Paftages,  and 
render  them  glib  and  eafy  5  for  which  Purpofe  we  recom¬ 
mend  Markhams  Balls,  or  any  Compofition  of  the  like 
Ingredients  :  He  may  alfo  fome  times  have  a  little  clean 
Antimony  given  him. 

Feeding  and  .  ®ut  Pr^nc;PaJ  thing  to  be  obferved6. 
Exercife *  is  the  common  Feeding  and  Exercife  of  fuck 

Horfes  5  tho*  I  need  not  lay  down  any  Me¬ 
thod  for  it,  becaufe  every  one  knows  that  the  ordinary 
Rules  are  to  be  obferv’d  in  theftriffeft  Senfe,  with  refpe£fc 
to  broken-winded  Horfes.  For  albeit  Exercife  is  as  neceft 
lary  to  them  as  to  any  other,  yet  when  it  is  in  the  leaft 
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immoderate,  or  if  it  be  given  upon  the  Stomach,  its  Ef- 
fefh  are,  for  the  moil  part,  very  bad  5  and  he  that  would 
give  fuch  an  Horfe  much  Water  to  drink,  or  keep  his 
Rack  constantly  full,  mufl  be  but  a  very  young  Groom  s 
For  when  the  Stomach  is  full  of  Hay  or  Water,  as  it  lies 
upon  a  level  with  the  Lungs  in  all  fuch  Creatures,  it  is 
the  more  apt  to  prefs  forwards  upon  the  Midriff,  and 
hinder  the  Adion  of  the  Lungs,  which  cannot  but  be  ve¬ 
ry  troublefome  in  all  Cafes  where  they  are  any  wife  de¬ 
fective,  as  we  daily  obferve  in  purfive  and  broken-wind- 
ed  Horfes. 

As  to  thofe  Horfes  who  have  thick  mucilaginous  Mat¬ 
ter  obilruding  the  Pipes,  and  whofe  Lungs  mud  alfo  be 
very  humid,  and,  as  it  were,  more  relaxed  than  natural  | 
albeit  the  fame  Rules  are  to  be  obferved  in  their  Oecono- 
my  of  Diet  and  Exercife,  as  in  the  former  Cafe$  and 
though  the  fame  Remedies  are  alfo  very  proper,  yet  be- 
caufe  this  Didemper  is  fome times  more  violent  by  Fits 
than  at  other  times,  and  may  therefore  require  Medicines 
of  more  powerful  Efficacy*  befides  Blooding,  which  is 
neceffary  when  the  Oppreffion  is  upon  him,  the  following . 
Balls  may  be  given  with  good  Succefs. 

u  Take  Galbanum  and  Gum  Ammoniacum,  of  each  a 
u  quarter  of  a  Pound,  Burdock-root  half  a  Pound  5  firffi 
beat  them  well  in  a  Mortar  with  two  Ounces  of  the 
a  Flowers  of  Benjamin  *  then  add  by  degrees  fweet  Oil, 

<£  until  you  bring  them  into  a  Pafle  fit  to  be  made  into 
u  Bails,  weighing  two  Ounces  each.  Let  your  Horfe  have 
two  of  thele  every  Day,  one  in  the  Morning,  and  another 
££  in  the  Afternoon,  two  Hours  before  Water,  keeping  him 
44  ty’d  up  to  the  Rack  all  that  while. 

The  following  Balls  may  be  alfo  given  with  good  Suc¬ 
cefs,  and  may  be  eafiiy  procured  at  all  Times,  and  aimed 
in  all  Places. 

u  Take  four  Heads  of  Garlick,  an  Ounce  of  Horfe-radifhj, 

<e  damp  them  in  a  Mortar;  then  add  an  Ounce  and  a  half 
of  Flour  of  Brimdone,  and  work  them  into  a  Mafs 
“  with  as  much  fweet  Oil  as  is  fufficient  :  Let  thefe  be 
made  into  two  Balls,  one  to  be  taken  in  the  Mornings 
and  the  other  in  the  Adternoon,  as  above  direded. 

All  the  Remedies  prefcrib’d  in  a  Cold,  are  alfo  profit¬ 
able  and  ufeful  in  this  Cafe  5  and  he  may  have  fome- 
times  icalded  Barley  inftead  of  Oats  }  and  nothing  will  be 
more  proper  than  Barley  boil’d  in  his  Water  with  Liquo- 

P  rice* 
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rice,  which  he  will  drink  with  pleafure  after  he  has  been 
ufed  to  it. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Cure  of  thofe  Horfes  that  are 
broken-winded  and  confumptive,  which  is  only  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  beginning,  and  before  they  begin  to  fall 
much  away  5  for  Horfes  in  this  Condition  will  often  eat  to 
excefs,  and  keep  up  their  Body  that  way,  if  they  are  not 
put  to  daily  Labour  5  and  becaufe  a  proper  Diet  in  this 
Cafe  is  the  moft  likely  to  fucceed,  he  fhould,  in  the  firft 
place,  be  reftri£led  from  eating  too  much  Hay,  and  from 
drinking  too  much  Water,  efpecially  at  a  time,  and  that 
for  the  Reafons  already  alledg’d  $  for  what  he  wants  in 
this,  may  eafily  be  made  up  another  way. 

Therefore  let  a  Mixture  of  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek 
Seeds  be  given  him  frequently  in  his  Corn,  and  fometimes 
a  few  of  the  greater  hot  Seeds,  as  thofe  of  Fennel,  Cara¬ 
ways,  and  Anife  5  in  his  Water  may  be  boil’d  three  or  four 
Handfuls  of  Barley,  with  a  little  Liquorice  or  Honey  dif- 
folv’d  in  it  5  but  he  muft  not  be  ufed  conftantly  to  the  Li¬ 
quorice,  efpecially  if  he  appear  to  wade  very  much,  for  it 
may  in  that  Cafe  prove  over-deterfive. 

He  ought  to  have  Exercife  more  or  lefs  every  Day  ;  but 
that  muft  be  moderate,  and  only  when  the  Weather  is  clear  $ 
for  by  this  means  the  toughnefs  of  the  Blood  is  broke,  and 
all  the  Difcharges  kept  free  and  open. 

If  he  be  at  any  time  feizsd  with  an  Oppreftion,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  Difficulty  of  Breathing,  he  ought  to 
have  a  Vein  opened  in  his  Flank,  or  on  the  infide  of  the 
Thigh,  from  whence  may  be  taken  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Blood  *  but  this  muft  be  only  gone  about  when  there  is  an 
abfolute  Necefftty  for  it. 

The  following  Balls  may  be  given,  and  continued  with 
good  Succefs,  &c. 

“  Take  of  Myrrh  and  Gum  Benzoin  of  each  four  Ounces, 

44  Gum  Arabick,  the  Roots  of  Orrice,  round  Birth  wort, 
ec  and  the  Shavings  of  Hartfhorn  or  Ivory,  of  each  two  Oun-  , 
u  ces  5  Galangaf  and  Zedoary  of  each  an  Ounce,  Fennel- 
44  feeds,  Cummin-feeds,  and  Fenugreek,  of  each  an  Ounce 
44  and  a  half :  Let  thcfe  be  beat  into  a  fine  Powder,  and 
44  made  up  into  a  ftiff  Pafte  with  Honey,  or  Syrup  of  Colts- 
44  foot  •  then  work  into  the  whole  an  Ounce  of  the  common 
u  Balfam  of  Sulphur,  and  let  them  be  made  into  Balls 
a  the  bignefs  of  a  large  Walnut,  whereof  one  is  to  be  given 
<s  every  Morning  and  Afternoon,  an  Hour  before  watering 
«  time;  All 
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peroral  Herbs^  as  Maiden-hair,  Colts-foot,  Rocket^ 
Scabious,  and  the  like  3  all  healing  Balfams  and  Gmns, 
and  all  the  Remedies  directed  in  this  and  the  two  preceed- 
mg  Chapters,  may  be  profitably  given  in  broken-winded, 
confumptive  Cafes.  But  if  your  Horfe,  notwithftanding 
thefe  Helps,  turns  poor  and  emaciate,  low  in  his  Spirits, 
and  addi&ed,  to  fweat,  heaves  to  his  Chine,  and,  with  a 
reduplicated  Motion,  farts  much  and  often,  coughs  and 
rattles,  founds  hollow,  and  looks  ghaftly,  with  his  Eye- 
pits  fallen,  you  had  better  give  him  to  the  Crows,  than 
be  at  the  Expence  of  his  keeping,  for  his  future  Services 
will  never  be  anfwerable  to  it. 

CHAP.  XXVIIL 

Of  the  Glanders  and  Mourning  of  the  Chine . 

TP  H  E  Glanders  is  a  Flux  or  running  of  corrupt  Matter 
from  the  Nofe  of  a  Horfe,  which  is  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  white,  yellow,  green,  or  black,  according  to  the  de- 
giee  of  Malignity,  or  according  as  it  has  been  of  a  long  or 
fhort  continuance. 

Concerning  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  this  DifchargCj 
Authors  have  given  very  ftrange  and  unintelligible  Ac¬ 
counts  j  fome  have  aferib’d  it  to  the  Lungs,  fome  to  the 
Spleen,  fome  to  the  Liver  and  Kidneys,  and  fbnte  to  the 
Drain  5  and  when  it  has  continued  fo  long  that  the  Mat- 
rer  becomes  a  blackifh.  Colour,  as  is  ufual  in  its  laft  Stage, 
they  have  imagin’d  it  to  cothe  from  the  Spine  5  and  from 
thence  have  called  it  the  Mourning  of  the  Chine >  Mr„ 
Snape ,  in  his  Anatomy,  has  taken  notice  of  the  Farriers 
Millakes  concerning  this  Diftemper  5  and  altho5  there  are 
iome  things  in  his  Account  of  it  that  are  liable  to  Excep¬ 
tion,  yet  becaufe  it  is  much  more  rational  than  any  thing 
has  hitherto  been  advanc’d  upon  the  Subject  5  andlikewife 
becaufe  the  Authority  of  fo  eminent  a  Farrier  may,  no 
doubt,  weigh  with  moft  Readers,  we  ilxall  therefore  give 
it  a  place  here. 

That  Author  having  in  the  5th  Chapter  Mr,  SnapeV 
of  his  3d  Book  fhewn  the  Ufeofthe  Gian-  Account  of  the 
dula  pituitaria,  and  that  there  can  be  no  Glanders  and 
Difcharge  from  it  into  the  Nofe,  falls  into  °f 

the  following  Digrefilonconcerning  theGlam  Gmne» 

P  a  ders  | 
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ders  •  wherein  he  obferves,  that  the  Matter  which  iflueth 
fo  plentifully  out  of  the  Nofes  of  Horfes  that  have  got 
great  Colds,  or  are  glandered,  falls  not,  as  he  himfelf  had 
fome  time  believed,  from  the  Brain,  but  that  it  was  fepa» 
rated  from  the  arterial  Blood  by  the  Glands  or  Kernels  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  iniideof  the  Nofe,  which,  he  fays,  is 
the  more  readily  to  be  believed,  becaufe  the  other  Glands 
are  fwelPd  at  the  fame  time,  and  particularly  thole  under  the 
Horfe’s  Jaws,  that  being  one  of  the  molt  certain  Signs  of  a 
Horfe’s  inclining  to  the  Glanders.  But  he  goes  on  in  the 
following  Words  .*  “  And  this  may  ferve  to  convict  of  Error 
all  our  antient  Authors,  who  did  hold  (and  our  Pracli- 
“  tioners,  who  at  this  Day  do  hold)  that  the  Glanders 
ct  proceed  from  a  Defe<ft  and  Wafting  in  the  Brain  5  and 
u  that  all  that  fnotty  Matter  comes  from  thence,  which 
li  iftues  out  of  the  Nofe  5  which,  were  it  fo,  all  the  Brain 
a  in  the  Horfe’s  Head  would  not  be  fufficient  to  fupply  it 
lt  with  Matter  for  three  Days,  according  to  the  quantity  I 
iC  have  feen  come  from  one  in  that  time.  It  is  therefore  a 
<£  very  falfe  Opinion,  taken  up  meerlv  upon  guefs,  with- 
cs  out  infpeffing  into  the  Parts,  that  our  Practitioners  do 
u  commonly  entertain  concerning  this  Difeafe. 

Neither  is  there  fuch  a  Difeafe  as  the  Moilrning  of 
u  the  Chine ,  as  they  do  to  this  Day  hold  5  for  it  is  impofc 
u  ftble  any  Creature  fhould  continue  fo  long  alive,  as  till 
u  all  his  Brain  he  fo  far  wafted  by  this  Difeafe,.  that  it 
u  comes  to  reach  the  Spinal  Marrow  without  the  Skull, 
44  which  is  that,  I  fuppofe,  they  call  the  Chine. 

u  But  this  Difeafe,  by  them  caMed  the  Mourning  of 
H  . the  Chine ,  isdiftinguiftied  into  a  different  Difeafe  from 
“  the  former,  from  the  Matter’s  altering  its  Colour  *  for  it 
a  is  generally  obferv’d,  that  after  a  Horfe  hath  had  this 
<c  Difeafe  running  on  him  for  fome  time,  the  corrupt  Mat- 
u  ter  or  Snot,  changes  by  degrees  from  an  indifferent  white 
a  to  a  more  dull  Colour,  inclining  at  firft  to  a  little  red- 
“  difh,  but  after  a  longer  time,  efpecially  when  a  Horfe 
a  begins  to  grow  towards  his  End,  it  will  be  very  blacky 
u  and  very  naufeous  both  to  fee  and  fmell. 

u  From  this  alteration  of  the  Colour,  as  I  have  faid,  i 
u  do  believe  they  give  the  Difeafe  this  proper  and  diftin- 
€C  guifhing  Name  of  Mourning  of  the  Chine  5  whereas  it 
“  is  only  a  greater  degree  of  one  and  the  fame  Difeafe,  in 
“  which  the  Chine  is  not  at  ail  affe&ed,  at  lead:  no  more 
“  than  any  other  Part  of  the  Body,  all  of  which  languifhes 

“  away 
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away  by  this  inveterate  Diflemper.  By  what  Steps  it 
4  proceeds,  and  how  the  Matter  comes  to  alter  its  Colour^ 
u  I  will  give  you  my  Opinion. 

“  The  Mafs  of  Blood  being  depraved,  either  by  un- 
wholefome  Food,  or  by  great  Colds,  or,  laftly,  by  In- 
ce  feflion  from  the  Air,  and  from  other  Horfes  (for  this 
“  Diflemper  is  catching)  this  phlegmatick  Matter  collect- 
<c  ed  in  it,  is  fpued  out  of  the  ends  of  the  Arteries  in  the 
“  upper  part  of  the  Noftrils,  about  the  fpungy  Bones  chief* 
ly  5  for  in  an  Horfe  there  is  little  of  this  Matter  comes 
out  of  the  Mouth,  but  it  flill  defeends  by  the  Noftrils. 
“  This  Humour,  I  fay,  diftilling  out  of  the  Arteries  by 
Jbe  Ipungy  Bones  continually,  doth  in  procefs  of  time 
“  f°  fid  the  faid  Bones  with  filthy  Matter,  that,  like  a 
“  Sink  or  Chanel,  being  choaked  up  with  Filth,  there  is 
€C  not  fb  free  a  Paflage  for  the  Humour,  as  when  the  Difc 
ct  eafefirft  began  5  fo  that  the  Matter  by  that  means  is 
44  there  flay’d,  and  by  its  continuance  there,  it  acquires  fo 
“  dad  a  Quality,  that  it  corrodes  and  cankers  thofe  Bones, 
and  indeed  ulcerates  and  gangrenes  all  the  Paflages  of 
the  Noftrils,  till  it  has  mortify’d  and  confutn’d  them  (as 
“  happens  fometimes  to  veneral  Perfons)  and  at  length  de- 
droy’d  the  Beaft  5  for  indeed  it  is  feldom  or  never  cura¬ 
ble,  when  it  is  once  come  truly  to  be  a  Canker. 

"  Now  by  the  foulnefs  of  thefe  Bones  (as  I  have  faid) 

“  that  Matter  or  Snot  which  doth  defeend  by  thefe  PaF* 
iages  (which  indeed  doth  at  length  drivel  down  in  a. 

“  greater  Quantity  than  before,  by  reafon  of  the  Paflages 
being  widen’d,  from  the  Parts  being  gnawn  afunder  by 
the  canker’d  Humour)  I  fay,  that  Matter  or  Snot, 
which  delcends  after  this,  is  of  a  contrary  Colour  to 
■'*  what  it  ufed  to  be  5  for  it  is  become  more  black  and 
“  waterifh,  mixed  with  a  little  red,  and  hath  a  very  ill 
Smell  5  but  this  Alteration  happens  not  from  the  Mat- 
ter’s  flowing  from  a  new  Part,  but  is  caufed  by  reafon  of 
“  the  foulnefs  of  the  Parts  through  which  it  pafleth  •  for 
from  thence  it  hath  its  Dye  in  a  great  degree. 
u  Not  but  there  is  yet  another  Caufe  of  it,  which  is  the 
€i  greater  foulnefs  of  the  Blood  5  for  as  the  beginning  of  the 
“  Diflemper  did  proceed  from  the  Corruption  or  Depra- 
“  vation  of  the  Blood,  which  was  become,  as  it  were,  dege- 
j?rate  fi°m  *ts  fpirituousjbalfamick,  and  volatilized  Con- 
^  dition,  into  a  flat  and  vapid  State,  like  to  dead  Wine  3  fo 
in  procefs  of  time,  for  want  of  the  Spirits  to  quicken 
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ec  it,  End  caufe  the  Fermentations  neceffary  to  the  proper 
“  Places  of  the  Body,  where  the  excrementitious  Parts  of 
the  Blood  fhould  be  thrown  off,  flich  Excrements  are 
collected  every  Day  in  a  greater  quantity,  and  acquire  a 
“  greater  Degree  of  Malignity,  being  hardly  any  Part  of 
them  difeharged  any  other  way  but  this,  which  is  pre¬ 
ternatural  ,  and  moil  times  becomes  deftrufHve  to  the 
“  Beall,  after  the  Difeafe  hath  arriv’d  to  the  Height. 

Seme  further  -^ut  we  fhall  here  fubjoin,  to  what  Mr. 
Qbfervations  Snape  has  faid  concerning  the  Glanders, 
concerning  the  fome  few  Confiderations  that  will  make  this 
Glanders ,  &c.  Matter  yet  more  intelligible  5  and  in  order 
thereunto,  the  Reader  would  do  well  to  confider,  that  an 
Ulcer,  or  an  Abfcefs  form’d  in  any  part,  from  whence 
there  may  conflantly  be  deriv’d  a  very  large  Difcharge  of 
Matter,  will  foon  bring  the  Body  into  a  weak  -and  debili¬ 
tated  State,  by  depriving  it  of  its  neceffary  Suflenance  and 
oupport  5  and  this  we  find  by  daily  Obfervation,  both  in 
human  Bodies,  and  in  brute  Creatures. 

Nor  does  this  happen  by  reafon  of  the  quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  alone  that  iffues  from  thofe  Parts,  but  as  it  caufes  an 
over- great  Determination  of  the  Blood  towards  jthe  ulcera- 
ted  Part,  which  leflens  the  common  and  ordinary  Difchar- 
ges  by  the  Glands  and  Pores  of  the  Body  *  for  by  this 
means  the  Blood  is  rendered  more  vifeid,  and  unapt  to 
Motion,  and  (as  the  ahovementioned  Author  observes)  it 
,  eJ,^s^Pir^ts?  anc^  therefore  it  very  readily  ftagnates  in 
tm  loft  Parts,  and  where  the  Blood- veflels  are  very  fmall, 
as  in  tne  Lungs,  Kidneys,  forming  Ulcers  in  them 
alio.  And  for  this  Reafon  it  very  often  falls  out,  that 
glandered  Horfes  turn  coniumptive,  andconfumptiveHor- 
fes  turn  glandered.  And  this  has  brought  Farriers  into 
different  Opinions  concerning  the  Glanders,  becaufe  moft 
glandered  Horfes,  after  they  were  opened,  have  been  found 
defective  in  one  or  more  of  their  inwards. 

*  1°  un^er^a:nc^  the  Nature  of  this  Diflemper  aright, 

it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider,  that  it  takes  its  beginning 
and  has  its  chief  Seat,  in  a  little  foftfpungy  Flefh,  which  is 
eafily  dilated  by  the  leaf!  Influx  of  Blood  •  and  therefore 
we  iometimes  obferve  a  Running  at  the  Nofe  in  fome 
Iloxfes  from  a  very  flight  Cold  5  but  when  this  Subfiance 
happens  to  be  very  much  relaxed,  any  one  may,  without 
miKh  Difficulty,  imagine  how  the  Running  will  be  apt 
to  lncreale*  u 


But 
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But  that  this  may  yet  be  the  more  readily  The  Glanders 
apprehended,  we  fhall  confider  it  in  all  its  cmfider  din  all 
different  Stages.  Firfi,  As  it  is  a  fimple  lts  Stages. 
Running ;  Secondly ,  As  it  becomes  an  Ulcer  :  And  under 
this  Head  it  may  be  alfo  confidered  in  a  twofold  Refpe£I8 
as  it  is  an  Ulcer  in  the  flefhy  Parts,  and  as  it  becomes  an 
Ulcer  in  the  bony  Parts.  And  though  this  be  only  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Degree  of  the  fame  Difeafe,  yet  we  have  made  this 
Diftin&ionin  Compliance  with  thofe,  who,  initslaft  Stage* 
have  call’d  it  the  Mourning  of  the  Chine. 

Now  this  Difeafe  at  firff  is  no  other  than  a  Superfluity 
of  Matter  proceeding  from  the  foftfpungy  Flefh  in  the  up¬ 
per  Part  of  the  Nofe,  and  that  it  is  caufed  by  an  over-great 
Plenty  of  Blood  from  the  Arteries  into  thofe  Parts  5  for  by 
this  means  that  glandulous  Flefh  becomes  inlarged:  And 
whereas  in  its  natural  State  there  is  nothing  feparated  from 
it  but  a  little  Moiflpre,  which  inHorfes  is  hardly  perceiv¬ 
able,  and  ferves  chiefly  to  refrefh  thofe  Parts  which  are  the 
Organs  of  Smelling  $  yet  now  that  the  Glands  are  dilated 
and  fwelPd,  there  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Matter  con™ 
tinuaily  difchajrged  from  their  excretory  Duffs. 

And  whether  this  proceed  from  a  Cold,  or  from  the  Stran¬ 
gles,  or  from  infeffion,  or  an  inward  Wafle  and  Decay,  it 
will  foon  degenerate  into  anUlcejr ;  and  theMatter  being  pent 
up  with  thofe  Paffage^,  muff  eaflly  acquire  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  degree  of  Putrefaction,  whereby  it  turns  corrofive9 
waffes  and  deftroys  the  Veffels  •  fo  that  inftead  of  that  fu» 
perfluous  Difcharge,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Di- 
{temper,  from  the  common  Paffages  of  the  Gland,  the  Mat¬ 
ter  now  proceeds  from  the  ruptur’d  and  torn  Veffels  $  and 
therefore  if  the  Horfe  lives  until  the  Glanders  turn  to  an 
Ulcer,  the  Matter  is  frequently  {freaked  with  Blood. 

But  in  the  laft  Stage  of  this  Diffemper,  the  intolerable 
Stench,  and  adifcolour’d  Corruption,  denotes  the  Bones  to 
be  ulcerated,  as  well  as  the  Flefh  5  and  how  this  may  hap¬ 
pen,  is  not  difficult  to  be  conceived,  efpecialiy  if  it  be  re- 
membred,  that  the  Bone,  in  which  the  fpungy  Flefh  is  feat- 
ed,  is  alfo  it  felf  very  fpungy.  Now  as  this  Bone  is  open  and 
full  of  Pores,  it  muff  eaflly  become  a  fit  Receptacle  for  a 
more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  the  common  Juices  $  and 
when  thefe  are  perpetually  falling  into  it,  changing  its  Na¬ 
ture  from  that  of  a  Bone,  it  turns  into  a  Cariesy  and  be¬ 
comes  like  dead  mortify’d  Flefh,  fo  that  all  the  Matter  that 
comes  from  thence  is  of  an  afhy  or  black  Colour  $  and  when 
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it  has  been  of  fome  Continuance,  italfo  wades  and  destroys 
the  Pailages  of  the  Nofe,  as  Mr.  Snafe  has  obferv’d.  ' 
wonder  then  that  the  Cure  of*  the  danders  becomes 
difficult,  as  it  is  thus  circumdanced ;  for  beiides  the  inward 
Wade  and  Decay,  which  is  fometimes  the  Caufe  of  it,  and. 
is  for  the  mod  part,  or  always  the  Eflfedt  of  it,  as  it  is  feat- 
ed  out  of  the  Reach  of  proper  Applications,  and  in  fuch 
Parts  as  we  have  obferved  to  be  of  a  very  loofe  and  open 
Strudfure;  therefore  the  lead  Running  from  the  Nofe  of  a 
Horfe,  unlefs  he  be  otherwife  in  good  Order,  is  very  much 
to  be  feared  5  but  efpecially  if  it  be  remembred  what  we 
have  elfe where  taken  notice  of  concerning  the  dependent 
Pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Head,  whereby  he  is  render’d  liable 
to  many  hidden  Diforders,  as  the  Vertigo,  Staggers, 
and  to  frequent  Difeafes  of  the  Eyes;  we  may  upon  the 
fame  footing  eafily  imagine  how  he  may  alfo  become  glan- 
dered,  if  once  the  Blood  happens  to  be  determin’d  in  an 
over-great  quantity  into  the  foft  and  glandulous  Subdances 
about  the  Nofe  and  Throat. 

But  although  the  Cure  of  the  Glanders  is  hardly  to  be 
attempted  in  its  lad  Stage,  or  even  when  in  is  turn’d  to  an 
Ulcer,  or  indeed  in  any  Circumdance,  when  a  Horfe  is 
inclinable  to  be  Confumptive;  yet  that  we  ’may  not  be 
thought  wanting  of  thofe  Helps  that  are  neceffary  for  fo 
common  a  Defeafe,  we  diall  lay  down  fuch  Rules  as  are 
to  be  obferv  d,  and  prefcribe  fuch  Remedies  as  are  the 
mod  appropriated  to  every  Degree  of  it. 

The  Cure .  And  ^erefote  m  the  beginning,  if  the 

Running  be  fimple,  fuch  as  may  proceed 
from  a  Cold,  and  continues  too  long,  if  the  Horfe  has 
Strength,  he  may  be  purged  once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  with 
the  following  Drench. 

Take  the  Roots  of  common  Burdock  diced  one 
**  Handful,  of  Guaiacum  and  SaiTafras  Wood.,  of  each 
4e  half  a  Pound;  Monk’s  Rhubarb  four  Ounces,  Sena  one 
^  Ounce,  Jalap  bruifed  two  Ounces,  fweet  Fennel-feeds  or 
Ani feeds  an  Ounce  and  a  half.  Boil  the  Burdock- 
**  Roots  ajid  the  Woods  in  two  Quarts  of  Water  for  the 
Space  of  a  whole  Flour  ;  after  which  put  in  the  other 
“  Ingredients  5  and  to  a  Quart  of  the  drained  Deco&ion 
^  f"hd  a  Quarter  ot  a  Pound*  of  Honey :  Let  this  be  given 
in  the  Morning  with  the  ufual  Precautions ;  and  let  his 
u  Water  alio  be  warm,  and  fweetned  with  Honey. 


Take 
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<c  Take  Jalap  and  Aloes  in  fine  Powder  of  each  ten 
“  Drams,  Salt  of  Tartar  half  a  Dram  $  make  them  into 

two  Balls,  with  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Wheat-flour  and 
C(  Butter,  to  be  given  as  the  former. 

44  After  the  Operation  of  the  Phyfick,  let  him  have  a 
54  Decocfion  of  the  Red-Rofe*  Leaves,  with  an  Ounce  and 
<£  an  half  or  two  Ounces  of  tDiafcordium  diffolved  in  it„ 
<c  which  will  greatly  contribute  to  abate  the  running  at 
u  the  Nofe  *  and  while  it  is  only  in  this  firft  Stage,  a  little 
.  44  of  the  fame  Decodtion,  without  the  Diafcordhim ,  but 
44  fweetned  with  Honey,  will  be  fufficient  to  injeft  into 
44  the  Kofe. 

And  becaufe  all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  Breathing  thro3  the  Pores,  will  alfo  conduce  to  the 
fame  End,  therefore  one  Pound  of  Guaiacum,  half  a 
Pound  of  Saffafras,  with  four  Ounces  of  Liquorice,  may 
be  .boil’d  in  Water  for  his  ordinary  Drink. 

But  if  you  cannot  bring  him  to  drink  his  Decoction,  the 
Woods  may  be  given  in  the  way  Solleyfell  ufes  them  for 
the  Farcin,  which  is  thus. 

44  infufe  ten  Ounces  of  Guaiacum-wood,  or  for  want  of 
44  that,  that  of  Box  wood,  in  nine  Pints  of  Water  5  and 
44  after  they  have  flood  twelve  Hours  in  Infufion  in  hot 
44  Allies,  boil  them  with  a  gentle  Heat  in  a  covered  Veflef> 
44  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part  of  the  Water,  then 
46  ftrain  out  the  Liquor,  and  give  your  Horfe  a  Quart  a 
44  Day  for  eight  Days  together,  keeping  him  bridled  three 
44  Hours  before,  and  three  Hours  after  every  Dofe. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  keep  a  Horfe  fo  long  bridled  after 
this  Deco£fion,  but  he  may  be  fed  within  an  Hour,  or  an 
Hour  and  half  *  and  before  his  Corn  he  may  drink  Water,, 
wherein  Liquorice  has  been  boil'd,  or  Honey  diffoivkh 

J.F the  Running  does  not  abate,  or  if  you  obferve  the 
Kernels  under  his  Jaws  to  be  very  hard  and  fwell’d,  you 
may  apply  the  following  Cataplafm. 

44  Take  half  a  Pound  of  Linfeed,  four  Ounces  of  the 
44  Seeds  of  Foenugreek,  reduce  them  to  fine  Powder,  and 
44  boil  them  over  a  clear  Fire  in  a  Quart  of  Vinegar,  to  the 
44  Confifience  of  a  Poultice,  keeping  conflantly  flirring, 

44  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  half  a  Pound  of  Oint- 
44  ment  of  Marfh-mallows,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  Ker- 
44  nels,  covering  the  Part  with  a  Lamb’s-Skin. 

This  mult  be  done  for  feveral  Days  $  and  if  the  Horfe  be 
not  far  gone  in  the  Diflemper,  it  will  ether  diiTolve  the 

Kernels 
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Breaking  of  the  Kernels  or  break  them,  which  will  be  of  very 
Kernels  under  great  Service,  as  the  fwelling  in  thole  Parts  is 
the  Jaws  I  owe*  occafion’d  by  a  fort  of  Sympathy,  and  pro- 
times  nccejjary  ceec{s  from  tjje  fame  £aufe  t]iat  br}ngS  on  the 

Glanders  5  and  as  they  mail  therefore conftantly  help  to  feed 
the  DiAemper.  But  if  they  cannot  be  remov’d  by  emollient 
or  fuppurative  Medicines,  I  fliould  think  it  mightconduce 
very  much  to  the  Horfe’sfafety  to  open  them  with  a  Cauftick, 
it  being  much  eafier  to  heal  an  Ulcer  in  thofe  Parts  than  in 
the  Nofe  ;  neither  cap  it  be  attended  with  fuch  bad  Confe- 
quences  as  when  thofe  Kernels  are  extirpated,  as  is  fome- 
times  practis’d  •  becaufe  in  the  Operation  fome  Part  of  them 
is  generally  left  behind,  from  whence  Nature  fupplies  that 
Want  by  new,  but  imperfect  ones,  which  are  more  liable  to 
Swelling  and  Inflammation  than  the  firft  •  fo  that  infiead 
of  giving  Relief,  it  often  makes  the  D  idem  per  worfe. 

But  if  thofe  Swellings  continue  with  the  other  Sym- 

Etoms,  the  Horfe  ought  to  be  rowel’d,  unlefs  you  perceive 
im  to  wafie,  and  in  that  Cafe  any  kind  of  Iffue  will  only 
help  to  fhorten  his  Days. 

And  here,  as  concerning  Rowellng,  that  will  be  ofgreatefi 
Service  when  made  on  the  infide  of  the  Thigh,  in  order  to 
make  a  Revulflon  ,  and  this  Method  of  Roweling  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  fame  reafons  as  Blooding  in  the  hind  Parts  for 
Difeafes  of  the  Head  -  for  as  we  find  the  Blood  to  move  in  a 
more  than  ordinary  quantity  towards  the  Head  of  a  Horfe 
that  is  glander’d,  therefore  a  Vent  to  the  Humours  back¬ 
wards,  at  fo  great  a  difta'nce,  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  fervice, 
for  by  that  means  the  Blood  will  be  brought  to  flow  more 
towards  the  hind  Parrs  than  before  fuch  an  Iflfue  was  made, 
and  a  check  will  be  thereby  put  to  the  Diflemper. 

,  But  when  the  Parts,  from  whence  the  glan- 
nju  ions  to  e  jere(|  j^unn;ng  proceeds,  are  become  ulcerat¬ 
ed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  Clamminefr 
and  Vifcidity  of  the  Matter,  and  by  its  flicking  to  the  infide 
of  the  Nofirils  like  Pafte  -  in  this  Cafe  Injections  maft  be  1 
made  Ufe  of,  and  fuch  as  are  of  the  greateft  Efficacy,*  and  ! 
for  that  Purpofe  the  Farrier  ought  to  provide  a  Syringe, 
with  a  Pipe  that  is  of  a  convenient  Length.  But  firfi  of  all 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  purge  and  cleanfe  the  Horfe’s  Nofe, 
by  burning  Brimftome  or  Auripgmentmn  under  it,  which 
may  be  fent  up  the  Nofinis  through  the  fmall  End  of  a 
Funnel;  and  when  he  has  fneez’d,  and  thrown  out  a  plentiful 
deal  of  Matter,  fyringe  his  Nofe  with  Brandy  or  red  Wine, 

and 
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and  then  injeft  the  blue  Water  prefcrib’din  the  24th  Chap¬ 
ter,  to  take  off  Films  and  Webs  from  the  Eye,  for  nothing 
will  conduce  more  to  the  cieanfing  and  healing  the  ulcera¬ 
ted  Parts,  The  Water  made  of  the  Lapis  Mirabilis ,  in 
the  23d  Chapter,  will  alfo  conduce  very  much  to  the  fame 
Intention  3  or  the  following,  which  is  alfo  exceeding  pro¬ 
per  where  there  is  a  great  Foulnefs. 

44  Take  a  Pint  of  White- wine,  one  Quart  of  Plantain- 
“  water,  two  Handfuls  of  Red-rofe  Leaves,  half  a  Dram 
<£  of  Orpiment,  one  Dram  of  Verdegreafe,  Myrrh,  and 
44  Aloes,  of  each  a  Dram  and  a  half.” 

The  Rofe  Leaves  are  to  be  infus’d  in  the  White-wine 
for  the  fpace  of  forty  eight  Hours,  and  then  the  Wine  to 
be  pour'd  off  and  mix’d  with  the  Plantain-water,  and  the 
Orpiment,  Verdegreafe,  Myrrh,  and  Aloes,  are  to  be 
beat  to  a  fine  Powder  before  they  are  mix’d  with  the  In¬ 
fo  fion. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  the  Unguent um  Egyptiacum ,  dif¬ 
fers/  d  before  the  Fire  in  a  little  Oil  of  Turpentine,  may  be 
alio  injected  thro’  a  pretty  large  Pipe,  which  will  alfo  be 
very  afMful  in  cieanfing  the  ulcerated  Parts. 

If  your  Horfe  begins  to  wafte,  and  turns  flabby,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  hedick  Diforders,  the  Method  laid  down  for  fuch 
Cafes  is  alio  to  be  follow’d*  and  if  the  Matter  proceeding 
from  the  iNofe  denotes  the  Bones  to  be  alfo  ulcerated,  by  its 
Colour  and  rank  Smell,  you  may  then  very  juftly  begin  to 
give  over  Hopes  of  his  doing  well,  tho’  I  know  there  are 
feveral  Farriers  who  have  AfTurance  enough  toboaft  of  cu¬ 
ring  Korfes  in  this  Condition  :  However,  hisNofe  ought  to 
be  fyring’d  wkh  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  with  thofe 
things  above-recommended,  that  he  may  become  as  little 
noifome  and  oflfenfive  as  poiftble. 

A  Tinaure  drawn  from  BupToorbnm  is  Forcing  Matter 
extremely  ferviceable  in  all  Cafes  where  from  the  Nofe 
the  Bones  are  foul  and  ulcerated  *  but  yet  t0°  onuch 

we  cannot  recommend  its  Ufe  in  Injeaions5  violence  not 
becaufe  when  it  is  given  that  way,  it  mull:  commend* 

wafte  the  Parts  that  are  found  as  well  as  *  e * 
thofe  that  are  putrify’d  •  and  as  it  muft  be  frequently 
ofed  before  it  can  produce  the  delir’d  Effeas,  it  may,  no 
doubt,  in  fo  ienfible  a  Part  as  the  Nofe,  by  its  exceftive 
Simulating  Quality,  derive  a  much  greater  Influx  into 
the  Parts,  and,  consequently,  be  the  Laufe  of  a  greater 
Foulnefsj  and  for  the  fame  Reafon9  the  cleaning  the 

Hofe 
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Nofe  by  Fumigation,  with  Brimftome  and  the  like  Com- 
buffibles,  is  not  to  be  too  often  attempted  *  becaufe  any 
fuch  violent  .Agitation  will  be  apt  to  have  the  like  Effefh  I 
ihouid,  theiefore,  in  moft  Cafes  of  this  FT  ature,  recommend 
moderate  Exercife,  while  the  Horfe  has  Strength,  or  the 
Ufe  of  Chewing-balls  of  AJJa  Fostida ,  and  other  feculent 
linking  Ingredients  *  for  thefe  will,  for  the  moft  part,  purge 
the  Nofe  as  much  as  is  neceffary  $  nor  can  fuch"  a  Method 
eaiily  be  attended  with  any  ill  Confequence. 

Of tbiGltmders  ,  But  k  m^>  "°  doubb  be  expefled  while 
whith  ernes  by  I  am  upon  this  Cure,  that  I  fhouid  make 
InfeBion .  lome  Hiftincton  between  that  kind  of 

Glanders  which  comes  by  Infection,  and 
that  which  proceeds  only  from  the  common  and  ufual 
Caufes  5  but  as  this  cannot  differ  from  that  otherwife 
than  in  fuch  Circumffances  as  may  happen  in  different 
Confutations,  the  Method  of  Cure,  as  to  generals,  muff 
therefore  be  the  fame.  But  when  the  Glanders  becomes 
like  a  Plague  among  Horfes,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  it 
ir  then  only  to  be  conflder’d  as  a  Symptom  and  a  critical 
Difcharge,  which  contributes  to  the  Solution  of  fome 
reigning  Diftemper.  And  in  this  Cafe,  all  thofe  Things 
that  we  have  recommended  for  the  Cure  of  malignant  or 
peffilential  Fevers  are  proper,  and  ought  to  be  made  ufe 
of  internally.  s 

We  lhall  conclude  with  the  general  Precaution  given  by 
all  Farriers,  and  that  is,  to  feparate  the  Sound  from  the 
Unfound,  though  I  believe  this  formidable  Name  of  In- 
ie£iioufnefs  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  laff  mention’d 
Kind  of  Glanders,  which  is  Epidemical  ^  for  I  have  known 
glander’d  Horfes  ftand  fome  Months  with  thofe  that  have 
been  found,  without  any  ill  Effe^  yet  I  muff  needs  fay, 
it  would  be  pity  to  run  any  fuch  Hazard  with  a  good 
Horfe,  when  it  may  be  fo  eaiily  avoided. 

CHAP.  XXIX. 


Of  the  Strangles . 

The  Strangles.  *TP  HE  Strangles,  is  a  Swelling  under  the 
ally  d  to  an  ex-  JL  Throat  between  the  two  Jaw-bones, 
terml  and  feems  not  to  differ  very  much  from  that 

which  in  a  human  Body  is  call’d  the  Squinafy,  or  ®uin- 
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fy  ^  its  Seat  is  not  fo  much  upon  the  Glands  as  on  the 
Mufcles,  and  therefore  it  comes  the  more  readily  to  an  Irn 
pofthumation  •  neither  is  there  fo  much  danger  in  Horfes 
as  in  human  Bodies,  becaufe  in  a  true  Quinfy  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Larynx,  or  Throttle,  are  for  the  moft  part  affected; 
whereas  in  the  Strangles,  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue  feem 
only  to  be  touch'd,  and  therefore  the  Difeafe  comes  natu¬ 
rally  to  have  an  external  or  outward  Difcharge. 

Young  Horfes  are  moft  liable  to  this  Dif- 
temper,  and  for  that  Reafon  the  Sieur  de  c^r/3Pareij 
So  liege, ll  com  pares  i  t  to  the  Small-pox  and 
has  obierv  d,  that  tew  Hories  are  troubled 
with  it  above  once,  unlefs  the  Matter  of  the  Strangles  has 
been  imperfectly  caft  off,  and  then  he  fays  it  generally 
;  returns  when  they  are  about  the  Age  of  fix,  ten,  or  twelve  5 
he  farther  takes  notice,  that  the  Matter  fometimes  cafts 
itfelf  off  from  the  Limbs,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body, 
efpeciaily  from  thofe  Members  that  have  been  any  ways 
hurt  or  weaken'd. 

It  has  been  a  Lofs  to  that  Author,  who  was  fo  diligent 
an  Obferver  of  all  manner  of  Accidents  incident  to  Horfes, 
that  he  was  not  better  acquainted  with  their  inward 
Structure  and  Make,  otherwife  his  Notices  might  have 
turn'd  much  more  to  his  and  the  Reader's  Account  •  for 
although  this  Diftemper  be  near  ally'd  to  an  external 
Quinfy,  as  to  its  Situation,  and  alfo  in  many  other  re- 
fpeCfs  *  yet  no  doubt,  as  it  moftly  happens  to  young 
Horfes,  it  may  therefore,  in  its  EffeCh5  alfo  bear  an  affi¬ 
nity  to  the  Small-pox. 

For  as  the  Blood  of  young  Horfes  may  reafonably  enough 
be  fuppos'd  unequally  fluid,  having  not  as  yet  been  fuffi- 
ciently  comminuted  by  frequent  Circulations  5  therefore, 
while  they  are  in  this  imperfe<ft  State,  they  are  render'd 
liable  to  Difeaies,  as  we  have  already  taken  notice  in  an¬ 
other  Place  5  and  when  thefe  happen,  they  fufe  and  melt 
the  Blood,  or  purify  it  from  its  Vifcidities  and  grofifer 
Parts,  by  fome  Difcharges,  which  are  anfwerable  to  the 
Small-pcx  in  human  Bodies.  But  as  the  Small-pox  breaks 
out  in  little  Puftulesall  over  the  Skin,  wherever  the  Vefiels 
are  the  fmalleft,  and  where  the  Blood  muff  of  confequence 
be  moft  apt  to  ftagnate5  yet  becaufe  the  Blood- veffels  in 
Horfes  are  confiderably  thicker  and  ftronger  than  inhuman 
Bodies,  therefore  thefe  Impurities  cannot  fo  readily  be  dif- 
charg'd  in  that  manner,  but  fall  out  into  Biles  and  Swellings 

in 
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m  all  thofe  Parts  that  are  the  weakeft,  or  the  moll  depen-' 
dent  5  and  this 'may,  no  doubt,  be  the  Reafon  why  Horfes 
are  more  fubjecd;  to  the  Strangles,  and  other  Impoftu- 
mations,  while  they  are  Colts,  than  when  they  are  grown 
up  to  a  more  mature  State. 

But  tho5  this  may  be  the  true  Reafon  of  that  Difeale, 
and  therefore  that  it  may  require  fome  different,  or,  at 
leaft,  fome  acceffary  Helps,  which  are  not  altogether  need¬ 
ful  in  common  Biles  and  Inflammations,  yet  the  Cure  muff 
be  much  the  fame  as  to  Univerfals. 

And  therefore,  if  the  S  welling  has  a  ten- 
The  Cure .  dency  forwards  between  the  Jaws  (as  is  moft 

common  to  Horfes,  proceeding  from  the  dependent  Situa¬ 
tion  of  their  Head)  to  that  the  Paffages  of  the  Throat  are 
not  in  danger  of  being  choak’d  up  by  it,  the  fafeft  way  is 
to  ripen  it,  and  bring  it  to  Suppuration,  and  for  that  End 
the  moft  Ample  eafy  Methods  may  Aril  be  put  in  practice, 
as  anointing  the  Parts  with  Ointment  of  Mar/h- -mallows, 
and  covering  them  up  warm  j  for  Nature  oftentimes  gives 
the  greateft  Affirtance  in  fuch  Difeafes.  Or  you  may  take 
Oil  of  Bays  and  frefli  Butter,  of  each  a  like  quantity. 
Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows  the  weight  of  both  5  or  the 
Poultice  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  may  be  apply’d  warm 
twice  a  Day.  \ 

After  the  Swellings  are  ripe,  and  that  you  perceive  Mat¬ 
ter  within  them,  but  that  they  don’t  break,  which  perhaps 
may  he  hinder’d  by  the  thicknefs  of  the  Skin,  you  may 
open  them  with  a  Lancet  5  but  if  they  do  not  ripen  as  you 
could  wifli,  you  had  better  make  ufe  of  a  hot  Iron,  and 
fear  the  outAde  pretty  deep  5  but  whether  you  open  them 
by  InciAon,  or  by  the  Application  of  the  Iron,  you  muff 
be  fure  to  make  your  Operation  in  the  lowermoft  depen¬ 
dent  Part,  for  by  that  means  the  Matter  will  the  more  ea~ 
Aly  run  off  $  whereas  if  you  open  them  in  the  upper  part, 
if  they  happen  to  be  large,  you  will  have  them  conftantly 
fill’d  with  Corruption  5  and  alfo  while  you  obferve  this 
Method,  your  Incifion  need  be  but  fmall,  for  the  Matter 
will  find  itfelf  a  Pailage  through  a  very  fmall  Orifice,  when 
that  happens  to  be  rightly  difpofed. 

Asfoon  as  the  Matter  has  fully  difeharg’d  itfelf,  you  may 
prefs  out  what  remains  gently  with  your  Thumb,  and  then 
make  a  Doflil  of  fine  Flax,  and  when  you  have  dipt  it  in 
warm  Bafilicon,  which  is  thepropereft  Digeffive  in  all  fuch 
Intentions,  you  may  introduce  It  into  the  Orifice,  but  not 

too 
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too  far,  neither  muft  that  be  continued  above  three  or  four 
Days  in  any  common  Cafe  5  for  the  keeping  the  Orifice 
too  long  open,  will  derive  too  great  a  quantity  of  Matter 
upon  the  Parts,  and  will  caufe  them  alfo  to  ulcerate,  and 
fometimes  to  turn  fiftulous.  And  for  the  fame  Reafon 
the  ufe  of  Tents  muft  be  very  prejudicial,  as  they  moft 
commonly  have  that  Effe£f. 

And  therefore  when  the  Running  begins  to  leflen,  you 
need  only  apply  fmooth  flat  Pledgits  of  Lint,  arm’d  with, 
the  fame  Ointment,  over  the  Orifices,  and  above  them  a 
thick  Comprefs  of  foft  Canvas,  in  feveral  Doubles,  to  fill 
up  all  the  vacant  Space  between  the  Jaws,  that  the  divided 
Parts  may  again  be  united  3  and  if  you  find  little  hard 
Lumps  remain  after  the  Sores  are  healed  up,  you  need  not 
be  much  furprized,  neither  will  they  be  of  any  ill  Confe- 
quence,  for  thefe  may  be  remov’d  by  a  defenfive  Plaifler^ 
for  which  purpofe  we  recommend  the  following,  which  is 
eafy  to  be  made,  and  is  very  good. 

“  Take  common  Diachylon  and  Red-lead  Plaifier,  of 
“  each  four  Ounces,  common  Pitch  two  Ounces,  diflolve 
€i  them  in  a  Gallipot,  or  Iron  Ladle,  over  the  Embers,  with. 
<c  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Oil,  or  Hog’s-lard^  then  take 
<{  Bole  in  fine  Powder  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  and  Air  it  in- 
<c  to  the  Mixture,  and  make  it  to  the  Confifiency  of  a 
Plaifter  3  if  it  be  too  hard,  you  may  diflolve  it  again 
with  a  little  more  Oil  3  and  if  it  Aiould  chance  to  be 
44  too  foft,  you  may  add  a  little  more  to  the  Diachylon. 

This  mull  be  fpread  on  Leather,  or  a  piece  of  thick 
Dowiis  3  and  after  the  flair  has  been  clipp’d  off  very  clofe^ 
it  may  be  notch’d  and  apply’d  all  under  his  Chaps,  where 
it  is  to  lie  as  long  as  it  will  flick  on  3  and  by  the  Help  of 
this,  all  the  little  hardneffes  will  be  diffolv’d. 

The  Bafilicon  which  we  have  recommended  for  dref- 
fing  the  Sores,  may  be  had  ready  made  at  any  Apothe¬ 
cary’s  3  but  it  will  be  the  more  appropriated  to  Horfes,  if 
half  an  Ounce  of  Turpentine  be  mix’d  with  every  Ounce 
of  it  3  or  the  Farrier  may  make  it  himfelf  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

<e  Take  yellow  Wax,  Rofin,  and  common  Pitch,  of 
each  half  a  Pound,  Oil  or  Hog’s-lard  nine  Ounces,  com- 
<c  mon  Turpentine  one  Pound  3  melt  them  together  over  a 
u  gentle  Eire,  conflantly  ftirring,  or  eife  the  Pitch  will  be 
u  apt  to  burn  3  then  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  Canvas, 
and  keep  it  for  ufe. 


But 
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But  if  this  Ointment  fhould  incarnate,  or  make  the 
Fle/h  grow  too  faft,  you  may  mix  it  with  a  little  of  the 
Powder  of  Verdegreafe,  made  very  fine,  or  the  Powder  of 
red  Precipitate,  which  will  keep  that  under  •  but  further 
'Directions  fhall  be  given  herein  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
Ulcers  3  we  fhall  therefore  go  on  to  obferve  what  is  ne~ 
ceffary  to  be  done  internally. 

If  you  find  your  Horfe  hearty  and  well,  notwithflanding 
thole  Tumours,  there  will  be  no  great  need  for  any  thing 
but  to  give  him  plenty  of  warm  Water,  mixt  with  Oat¬ 
meal,  to  drink,  keeping  him,  in  every  other  refpeff  to 
his  ufual  Diet  5  but  if  you  obferve  him  to  befeverifh,  and 
to  forfake  his  Meat,  it  is  a  Sign  Nature  is  over-much  op- 
prefs’d,  and  requires  fome  Afliilances  3  and  therefore  to 
relieve  that  Qppreffion,  you  may  give  him  once  or  twice, 
or  oftener,  as  you  fhall  fee  occafion,  a  few  Broth  by  way 
of  Clyfler,  or  a  Decodfion  made  with  two  or  three  Hand¬ 
fuls  of  Marfh-mallows,  mixt  with  a  quarter  of  a  Pound 
of  common  Treacle  or  Moloffus. 

And  if  you  obferve  the  Swellings  to  continue  hard,  but 
have  little  or  no  tendency  to  a  Suppuration,  thofe  things 
which  have  already  been  recommended  for  the  Cure  of 
putrid  and  malignant  Fevers,  may,  in  that  Cafe5  be  giv¬ 
en  with  Succefs  3  or  if  thofe  things  are  not  in  a  readinefs, 
you  may  give  him  the  following  cordial  Drench. 

“  Take  Gentian-root  and  Gallangal  in  fine  Powder,  ot 
<£  each  half  an  Ounce,  Cloves  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  one 
u  Dram,  Saffron  one  Scruple,  Powder  of  burnt  Hartfliorn 
two  Drams  3  let  this  be  given  in  a  Mixture  of  Milk- 
“  water  and  White-wine,or  in  a  Pint  of  Ale.  After  which 
6(  give  him  moderate  Exercife  for  half  an  Hour  3  and 
u  when  you  bring  him  into  the  Stable,  let  him  be  ty’d  up 
“  another  half  Hour  3  and  then  you  may  permit  him  to 
eat  frefli  Flay. 

An  Ounce  of  Venice-Treacle  diffolv’d  in  a  little  Milk- 
water,  or  warm  Ale,  and  given  once  or  twice  a  Day,  will 
be  of  great  fervice  to  aflifl  languid  Nature,  and  will  ei¬ 
ther  help  to  bring  thofe  Swellings  to  Maturity,  or  willdif- 
pofe  them  to  perfpire,  and  go  off  in  a  kindly  manner. 

Sometimes  the  Strangles  are  caff  off  chiefly  by  the  . 
Nofe,  and  fometimes  they  break  inwardly  about  the 
Roots  of  the  Tongue,  and  when  that  happens,  moPc  of 
the  Matter  ifiues  from  the  Nofe  alfo.  In  either  of  thefe 
Cafes  the  Horfe  fhould  be  moderately  rid,  for  that  will 

help. 
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help  him  more  effeffually  than  any  thing  elfe  to  expel 
the  Matter,  and.  will  not  be  attended  with  fuch  ill  Com 
fiquences  as  Fumigation,  and  the  inje<5iing  of  hot  things,, 
or  the  putting  of  Feathers  up  the  Nofe$  for  by  this 
Means  you  do  not  affift  Nature,  but  conftrain  her,  which 
is  no  ways  agreeable  to  found  Practice.  But  if  the  Swel¬ 
lings  break  inwardly,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  wafh  his 
Mouth  fometimes  with  Red- wine  mixed  with  Honey  of 
Rofes,  for  that  will  keep  it  dean,  and  prevent  Ulcers  /but 
if  the  Sores  be  like  to  continue,  which  can  only  happen 
when  the  Horfe  is  in  a  bad  State  of  Health,  you  may 
diffolve  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  crude  Sal  Armo?iiack 
in  a  Pint  ot  Water,  and  wafh  his  Mouth  with  it  once  or 
twice  a  Day. 

If  the  Difcharge  be  plentiful,  and  the  Matter  well  di- 
gelled,  there  will  be  but  little  Occafion  for  after  Helps,  as 
Blooding  and  Purging  $  but  If  any  Accident  happens,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  State  of  the  Body,  or  from  bad  Man  .gementj, 
that  the  Cure  feems  imperfed,  and  the  Horfe  does  not 
thrive  upon  it,  then  Recourfe  may  be  had  to  Purging  s 
For  which  Purpofe  I  eheifly  recommend  the  Preparations 
of  Aloes,  becaufe  thefe  are  the  more  effectual  to  work  up¬ 
on  the  Blood,  and  to  break  it  of  its  Vifcidities.  And  af¬ 
ter  Purging^  has  been  three  or  four  times  comply’d  with, 
one  oi  the  following  Balls  may  be  given  every  Day,  and 
continu’d  for  fome  Time. 

a  I^ke  Gentian,  Zedoary,  and  Gallangal,  of  each  four 
€  Ounces,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  half 
11  an  Ounce  5  Myrrh  fix  Ounces,  calcin’d  Hartfhorn  half 
a  Pound.  Let  all  thefe  be  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and 
54  incorporated  together  with  Gum  Arabick  diffolved  in 
u  Water,  and  made  into  Balls  weighing  two  Ounces 
€c  each,” 

But  if  your  Horfe  be  of  frnall  Value,  the  following  may 
be  given,  which  perhaps  will  anfwer  the  End,,  and  be  little 
inferior  to  the  other. 

45  Take  the  Powders  of  Gentian  and  GallangaJ,  of  each 
fix  Ounces,  Antimony  finely  prepared  eight  Ounces^  Law- 
Ci  rel-berries,  Coriander  and  Caraway-Seeds  in  Powder,  of 
each  an  Ounce  $  the  Powder  of  calcin’d  Hartfhorn  ten 
cc  Ounces.  Let  thefe  be  made  into  Balls  weighing  two 
44  Ounces,  as  the  former  5  one  of  which  may  be  given 
u  every  Day  for  the  Space  of  a  whole  Month,  and  they 
es  will  contribute  very  snueh  to  rectify  your  Horfe ’s  Com 

a  1,4  fid  nation, 
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«  ftitution,  and  to  cleanfe  his  Blood,  from  all  Impurities.59 

I  have  infilled  the  longer  on  this  Subject,  as  the  Method 
here  laid  down  is  not  only  to  be  obferved  where  there  has 
been  an  imperfeft  Difchargeof  the  Strangles,  but  alfo  in 
all  other  Impoflumations  and  inflam’d  Swellings,  where 
the  Endeavours  of  Mature  feem  to  have  been  infufficient  5 
and  to  this  we  fliall  conflantly  refer  in  all  fuch  Cafes. 

C  H  A  P»  XXX. 

Of  the  falfe  or  baftard  Strangles* 

rjt  Mijiake  of  ’TTHE  laft  mention’d  Author  accounts  for 
Solleyfcll.  A  this  Diflemper  after  a  very  ftrange  man¬ 
ner,  and  in  a  way  that  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  Nature.  He 
fays,  When  the  Strangles  have  not  been  thoroughly  difV 
charg’d  at  the  ufual  time,  a  latent  Ferment  will  remain 
in  the  Body,  which,  in  its  proper  time,  will  agitate  the 
Humours,  and  caufe  them  to  fall  into  the  fame  Place  where 
they  fhould  ha  ve  been  call  off  at  firft.  And  this,  he  fays, 
will  fometimes  happen  five  or  ten  Years  after,  when  a 
Horfe  is  ten  or  fifteen  Years  old.  But  befides,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  Ferment  in  the  Body  of  any  Animal,  there  is  no 
fuch  Regularity  in  Nature  5  and  that  may  be  plainly  prov¬ 
ed  by  his  own  Obfervation,  where  he  takes  notice  of  the 
Matter  of  the  Strangles  falling  off  fometimes  upon  other 
Parts  of  the  Body  that  have  been  previoufly  weaken’d  5 
and  this  is  truly  the  Way  of  Nature.  And  therefore  when 
Swellings  happen  to  old  Ilorfes  about  the  Jaws,  and  a- 
mong  the  Kernels,  it  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  a  crazy  Confti- 
tution  in  them,  and  is  oftentimes  the  fore  runner  of  the 
Glanders,  unlefs  that  has  been  occafion’d  by  fome  Violence. 
And  we  may  even  obferve  in  human  Bodies,  in  all  tender 
and  delicate  Habits,  the  fame  difpofition  to  Swellings  in 
the  glandtilous  and  kernelly  Parts,  but  efpecially  in  thofe 
that  are  confumptive-  and  as  in  human  Bodies  the  Hu¬ 
mours  have  chiefly  a  tendency  towards  the  Groins,  &c.  in 
a  Horfe  they  move  towards  the  Head  and  Jaws,  forming 
Swellings  in  thofe  Parts,  as  they  are  dependent  in  a  Horfe, 
according  to  our  repeated  Obfervations. 

Therefore  in  fuch  Cafes,  inflea  d  of  being  too  bufy  to 
ripen  and  draw  away  fuch  Kernels,  unlefs  they  be  inflam’d, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  Suppuration,  the  Horfe  ought  to 

have 
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have  plenty  of  good  Feeding,  with  the  help  of  fame  Re- 
ftoratives,  and  a  continued  Courfe  of  the  Cinnabar  Pills* 
as  directed  in  the  Farcin,  to  attenuate  and  open  thofe  hard 
Obftrudiions  3  and  thefe  will  be  the  moft  likely  Means  to 
recover  him. 

And  this  Method  ought  chiefly  to  be  followed  in  all 
imperfect  Strangles,  whether  a  Horfe  be  young  or  old  3  on¬ 
ly  that  to  young  Horfes,  Reftoratives  will  not  be  necefla- 
ry,  unlefs  he  be  aifo  confumptive,  But  the  Reader  may 
confuk  the  preceding  Chapter, 


CHAR  XXXI. 


Of  the  Fives „ 


TH  E  Fives  has  a  very  near  affinity  to  The  Vives,  a 
the  S  trangles,  and  fee  ms  chiefly  to  differ  Swelling  of  the 
in  this,  that  as  the  Strangles  for  the  moll  Parotid 
part  happens  to  young  Horfes  and  Colts,  Elands., 
while  they  are  at  Grafs,  and  while  they  feed  with  their 
Heads  downwards,  the  Swelling  and  Inflammation  has 
therefore  the  greater  tendency  forwards  between  the  Jaws  • 
but  the  Vives  will  happen  to  a  Horfe  at  any  time,  and  is 
more  particularly  feated  in  the  Glands  or  Kernels  under 
the  Ears,  When  the  Difeafe  is  violent,  all  the  Parts  about 
the  Throat  will  he  inflam’d,  and  the  Paffages  of  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  and  Gullet  fo  much  prefs’d  upon,  that  a  Horfe  in 
this  Condition  being  unable  to  fwallow,  of  neceflity  leaves 
bis  Foody  and  that  does  not  proceed  from  the  Imperfection 
in  thofe  Parts  alone,  but  alfo  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Pain,  which  affects  the  Nerves  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  all 
other  Senfations  are,  as  it  were,  loft  in  that. 

The  Caufe  is  chiefly  from  Cold,  and  from  The  Caufe . 
all  thofe  things  that  induce  and  bring  on  a 
Cold  3  as  riding  in  the  Night-Fogs,  when  a  Horfe  has  not 
been  ufed  to  it  3  drinking  cold  Water  while  he  is  warm,  or 
fuffering  a  Horfe  to  cool  too  foon  after  hard  riding,  &c. 

The  Signs  are  apparent  in  the  outward  Swellings,  which^ 
when  the  Inflammation  is  violent,  are  accompany ’d  with 
Reftlefnefs,  and  fometimes  with  a  Fever  3  fometimes  he 
lies  down,  but  immediately  ftarts  up  again,  being  uneafy 
in  every  Pofture.  Sometimes  the  Pain  is  lefs  violent,  and 
then  he  not  only  lies  down  quietly,  but  will  alfo  feed, 

Q  2  s 
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As  to  the  Cure,  it  is  neceffary  to  confided 
Th  ture.  that  although  the  true  Method  ofcarry  mg  off 

inflam’d  Swellings,  is  by  buffering  them  to  come  to  Matu¬ 
rity  and  Ripenefs  $  yet  when  thefe  happen  upon  any  Part 
that  may  endanger  Life,  then  Nature  ought  to  be  fome- 
what  reftrain’d,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Treatife.  And  therefore  when  you  obferve  him  un- 
der  violent  Pain,  you  may  freely  venture  to  take  away  fome 
Blood  from  his  hind  Parts,  to  make  a  gentle  Revulfiom 
After  Blooding,  becaufe  Horfes  are,  for  the  mod:  part* 
coftive,  in  all  fuch  Affections  he  may  be  kept  moderately 
open,  with  fuch  Clyfters  as  have  been  directed  for  the  Stran¬ 
gles  *  and  thefe  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  Day,  while 
the  Horfe  is  in  violent  Pain. 

And  becaufe  in  all  fuch  Cafes  it  is  proper  to  keep  the 
Secretions  at  Liberty,  he  ought  to  have  Plenty  of  warm 
Water  fweeten’d  with  Liquorice,  and  fharpen'd  with  Sell 
Prunella,  or  purify ’d  Nitre,  or  Salt-petre^  or  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  ,.a  ’ 

a  Take  two  Ounces  of  White*  wine  Tartar,  beat  it  to  a 
<£  Powder,  and  diffolvein  it  a  Quart  of  warm  Water,  and 
u  diffolve  in  the  fame  Liquor  half  an  Ounce  of  crude  Sal 
sc  Armoniack,  and  pour  it  into  his  Water,  which  ought 
<c  alfo  to  have  a  Handful  of  Oatmeal  boil’d  in  it/' 

The  frequent  Ufe  of  thofe  Things  will  promote  the  DIP 
charges  by 'Urine  and  infenflble  Tranfpiration,  fo  that  the 
Swellings  will  fooner  ripen,  not  only  as  there  mud  by  this 
means  be  a  letter  Derivation  towards  them,  but  alfo  as 
the  Matter  will  become  more  attenuated,  and  fitter  for  a 
fpeedy  Suppuration. 

Venice  Treacle,  or  London  Treacle,  with  tne  other  Me¬ 
dicines  above  preferib’d  for  the  Strangles,  may  alfo  be 
given,  obferving  the  fame  Precautions,  not  only  as  to  In¬ 
ternals,  but  likewife  in  Externals  5  for  foftening  Poultices 
are  abfblutely  neceffary,  but  thofe  of  Yeft,  and  Meals  made 
of  common  Grain,  are  apt  to  draw  too  violently,  and 
therefore  to  be  rejected,  efpecially  while  there  is  already 
an  over-great  Inflammation.  .But  thofe  which  are  the  beft 
fitted  for  the  Swellings  of  the  Kernels  about  the  Head  and 
Neck,  or  fuch  as  are  frequently  made  of  the  Pulps  of 
emollient  Herbs,  as  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Agrimony* 
Mercury,  and  the  like  5  the  Flowers  of  Violets,  Melilot, 
and  Elder,  and  the  Roots  of  white  Lillies,  the  fat  and 
un&uous  Srcds,  as  Linfeed,  Cummin-feed,  and  Foenu- 

greek  * 
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greek  ;  and  thefe  fhould  alfo  be  quicken’d  with  a  mixture 
of  penetrating  Oils  or  Ointments,  as  thofe  of  Marfh-mal- 
lows,  Earth-worms-  or  with  fome  fpirituous  mixture^  as 
the  redify’d  Spirits  of  Wine,  or  Brandy,  or  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Camphire  in  fine  Powder,  ftirr’d  into  the  whole 
Corppofition  over  warm  Aihes,  or  before  the  Fire  $  for  by 
this  means,  a  moderate  Perfpiration  will  be  flill  maintain- 
ed  in  the  difeafed  Part,  which  might  otherwife  be  over¬ 
much  obflruded  by  the  Relaxation  that  might  follow  a 
continual  Application  of  emollient  foftening  things. 

And  it  will  be  here  neceffary,  as  well  as  in  the  Strangles, 
after  the  Swellings  are  open'd,  to  apply  little  Bolfters  in 
all  the  hollow  Parts  between  the  Jaws  and  under  the  Ears, 
that  if  there  fhould  chance  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  Matter  continually  falling  into  the  hollownefs3 
it  may  not  have  room  to  make  any  other  Lodgment  for 
itfelf  but  what  is  proper. 

Sometimes  thofe  Kernels  continue  hard  and  fwellsd 
without  Inflammation,  and  fometimes  adventitious  or 
baftard  Kernels  grow  out  into  thofe  Parts,  and  are  of 
little  or  no  ufe,  but  rather  to  be  accounted  Excrefcences  $ 
thefe  may  be  extirpated  and  cut  off,  taking  Care  to  avoid 
hurting  the  Branches  of  the  Jugular  Artery  5  and  if  there 
chance  to  be  an  EfFufion  of  Blood  from  the  fmaller  Branch¬ 
es,  which  are  often  inlarged  after  continued  Swellings  in 
thofe  Parts,  that  may  be  flopp’d  by  fearing  with  an  Iron 
moderately  heated,  according  to  the  Diredions  hereafter 
laid  down  for  Cauterizing  and  giving  the  Fire. 

But  if  thefe  Kernels  continue  hard  and  fwell’d  without 
Inflammation,  and  have  an  Appearance,  as  if  they  might 
be  refolv’d,  it  is  then  much  the  bed  way  to  ufe  fuch  Ap¬ 
plications  as  are  proper  to  difcufs  them  j  becaufe  Swellings 
and  Inflammation  in  the  glandulous  kernelly  Parts  are 
troublefome,  whether  the  Iffue  be  good  or  bad. 

Therefore  the  fame  Plaifler  that  was  already  direded  to 
remove  the  remaining  hardnefs  of  the  Strangles,  may  be 
apply’d  all  over  thefe  Kernels,  and  the  fame  Method  us’d 
internally  to  promote  the  Paffage  of  the  Blood  thro’  their 
compad  Subftance  •  but  the  Reader  may  receive  further 
Satisfadion  on  this  Head,  by  confulting  that  Part  where 
we  have  made  fome  Obfervations  concerning  Tumours. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

Of  the  Anticor. 

The  Anticor  OST  Authors  have  been  miftaken  as  to 

an  Infiamma-  the  Nature  of  this  Difeafe*  the  greateft 

tion  of  the  Gul -  number  attribute  it  to  the  Heart  •  and  Sol- 
^et%  ieyfellcaWsit  a  Swelling  of  tht^Pericardium 

or  Purfe  o%he_  Heart.  But  they  are  all  plainly  in  an  Error  5 
for  an  Anticor  is  an  Inflammation  in  the  Gullet  and  Throat, 
and  is  the  very  fame  which  in  Man  is  called  Angina . 

r  ^  proceeds  from  the  fameCaufes  that  bring 
e  au  e°  on  infinite  Difeafes  on  Horfes,  to  wit,  hard 
Riding,  expofing  a  Horfe  to  the  Cold,  and  giving  him  cold 
Water  to  drink  when  he  is  hot,  full  Feeding,  and  whatever 
elfe  may  caufe  a  fudden  Stagnation  in  the  Blood. 

,  s.  The  Signs  are,  fit  ft,  all  thofe  that  accom- 

e  pany  a  Fever  5  for  an  Anticor ,  while  it  is  in¬ 

ternal,  never  w  ants  a  Fever  to  attend  it  ^  but  when  it 
ftiews  itfelf  externally,  the  Fever  begins  to  abate,  unlefis  it 
continue  to  be  both  external  and  internal. 

So  long  as  the  Inflammation  continues  in  the  Gullet,  the 
Horfe  forfakes  his  Food  5  and  though  he  has  frequent  Incli¬ 
nations  to  drink,  and  albeit  his  Water  be  made  moderately 
warm,thefirft  Gulp  detershim  from  meddling  with  it  again, 
until  hehas  forgot  the  Pain  and  Agony  it  put  him  into.  And 
the  Pain  of  the  Gullet  is  yet  more  manifeft  from  this  (and 
I  believe  every  Farrier  muft  have  made  the  fame  Observa¬ 
tion)  that  whenever  a  Drench  is  given  him  he  flaggers,  and 
fee  ms  as  if  he  would  fall  down,  and  makes  feveral  fhort 
interrupted  Groans,  or  rather  (Huntings,  and  fornetimes 
will  break  out  into  a  cold  damp  Sweat  about  his  Ears. 

T,  r  .  The  Cure  muft  be  begun  by  Bleeding,  and 

that  needs  not  be  very  {paring  $  for  this  Dif- 
eafe  feldom  happens  to  Horfes  that  are  poor  and  low.  And 
here  we  alfo  approve  pf  ftriking  one  or  other  of  the  Veins 
on  the  hind  Parts,  to  make  Revulfion. 

After  Blooding,  the  following  Clyfter  may  be  given. 
u  Take  two  Handfplsof  Barley,two  Ounces  of  Sal^oly- 
u  chrejl)  reduc’d  to  fine  Powder,  boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of 
“  Water  for  the  fpace  of  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  add  to  the 
“  Becodftion  a  Pint  of  Urine,  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  frcfli 
Better,  and  two  Ounces  pf  Oil  of  Rue.  F^ef  this  be  given 
Blood- warm,  and  repeated  twice  a  Day,  or  oftner. 

If 
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If  he  takes  to  Food,  nothing  muft  be  given  him  but 
moiften’d  Hay,  and  fcalded  Bran  5  and  what  eife,  muft  be 
chiefly  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  keep  down  Heat  and 
Inflammation,  and  abate  the  feverifh  Symptoms,  for  which 
purpofe  we  recommend,  after  Blooding,  thofe  Remedies 
that  are  proper  to  promote  Sweat.  Therefore  let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Drench  be  prepaid  for  him. 

Take  Treacle-water  and  Carduus- water,  of  each  one 
«  Pint,  diflolve  in  thefe  two  Ounces  of  old  Venice-Treacle, 

and  after  this  has  been  exhibited,  cloath  him  well,  and 
a  give  him  a  little  warm  Water  to  drink;  inftead  of  the 
«  Treacle  and  Carduus-water,  a  Pint  of  ftale  Beer,  mix'd 
«  with  {mall  Beer,  may  be  us’d.5'  Nothing  is  fo  effedual 
to  remove  Inflammations,  efpecialiy  after  Blooding,  as 
Sweating ;  and  therefore  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
mote  Sweat,  you  may  give  him  the  following  Ball. 

«  Take  of  old  Venice-Treacle  two  Ounces,  volatile  Salt 
«  of  Hartihorn  fifteen  Grains,  Matthews' s  Pill  one  Dram, 
li  Camphire  in  Powder  fix  Grains,  Powder  of  Liquorice, 
«  or  Saffafras  in  Powder,  what  is  fufficient  to  make  k 
«  into  a  Pafle  -  let  this  be  exhibited  after  the  Operation 
u  of  the  Glyfter  is  over.  ; 

And  if  the  Symptoms  begin  to  abate,  you  may  venture 
to  give  your  Horfe  a  gentle  Purge,  for  which  purpofe  the 
cPulvis  Cornachiniy  commonly  call’d  the  Countefs  of 
Warwick9 s  Powder,  takes  place  beyond  all  others  5  and  is 
thus  made. 

“  Take  Scammony  prepar’d  with  the  Fumes  of  Brim- 
<£  ftone  four  Ounces,  Diaphoretick  Antimony  two  Ounces, 
a  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  Cryftals,  or  Cream  of  Tar- 
“  tar,  make  them  into  a  fine  Powder. 

The  Dofe  is  two  Ounces,  made  up  into  a  Ball  with  But¬ 
ter  and  Flour,  to  be  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions. 

This  Medicine  not  only  purges  the  Belly  moderately,  but 
alfo  keeps  the  Pores  open,  and  carries  off  a  great  deal  by 
Sweat  and  infenfible  Tranfpiration. 

If  the  Swelling  appears  outwards,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  other  Symptoms  abate,  you  may  then  leave  off  Purg¬ 
ing,  for  what  is  intended  by  that  Evacuation,  is  chiefly  to 
difperfe  the  inward  Diforder  $  and  then  you  are  only  to 
apply  ripening  Cataplafms  and  Poultices,  allowing  him 
at  the  fame  time  Sal  cPrunell<£ ,  Salt-petre,  or  the  Sal 
tpolychreflum  diffolv’d  in  his  Water. 

The  Cataplafm  for  this  purpofe  may  be  made  of  the  10L 
lowing  Ingredients.  Q^4  “  ^  a^e 
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Take  I  infeed  and  Fenugreek- feeds  of  each  two  Oun« 
u  CCS ,  Camomile,  Melilot,  or  their  Flowers,  of  each  four 
“  Handfuls  3  boil  them  over  the  Fire  till  moft  of  the  Moi- 
**  flure  be  evaporated,  then  pafs  them  thro’ a  Sieve,  and 
“  add  a  quantity  of  Cows  Dung  equal  to  the  other  fngre- 
“  dients,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Ox  or  Sheep’s  Suet 
to  keep  it  moift.”  Let  this  be  applied  twice  a  Day 
pretty  warm.  J 

Or  inftead  of  this  compounded  Poultice,  Cows  Dung 
alone  apply’d  warm  to  the  Part,  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  Suet  or  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows,  may  be  fufficient 
to  bring  the  Swelling  to  Maturity. 

When  it  grows  Toft,  and  the  Matter  feems  ready  for  a  Dif- 
charge,  it  may  be  open’d  in  the  dependent  lowermoft  Part, 
by  the  Application  of  a  hot  Iron,  keeping  a  Doffil  in  the 
Mouthof  the  Wound, until  the  Running  abates  5  and  likewife 
applying  Compreffes  and  convenient  Bandage  to  keep  the 
elevated  Skin  clofe  to  the  fubjacent  Pleili,  that  it  may  be  the 
iboner.united  •  but  if  the  Cavity  of  the  Impoftiimation  be 
large,  -it  will  not  be  ami/s  to  lay  it  open  with  a  hot  Knife  an 
Inch  or  imore  5  or  if  you  would  choofe  to  avoid  the  Scar, 
with  a  cold  /harp  Inftrument,  or  with  a  Pair  of  ScifTars.  * 
The  Cure  may  be  fini/h’d  with  applying  only  the  'Un- 
gventt/m  Scijllicum ,  or  a  Digeflive  made  with  Turpentine, 
tne  Yolks  of  Eggs,  or  Honey,  with  a  moderate  mixture  of 
Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine 5  and  if  any  foulnefs  appears,  or 
if  it  heal  too  faff,  or  fpungy  foft  Flefh  ariffi,  Pledgits  dipt 
m  Copperas- water,  or  a  Solution  of  blue  Vitriol  may  be  ap- 
ply’d,  which  will  keep  it  fmooth  and  even. 

But  ii  theS  welling increafe  very  faff, which  oftentimes  hap- 
pers?  and  that  1  here  is  no  tendency  to  Digeftion,  but  that  it 
a rifes  up  towards  the  Neck,  affixing  all  the  Mu  rcles  in  thoire 
Parts  3  the  Hrfe  will  then  be  in  danger  of  Suffocation,  and 
iinltfs  i)  eedy  Relief  be  given,  he  muff  foon  be  ftrangled. 

Therefore,  befides  repeated  Blooding,  if  he  is  not  too 
xnueb  wore  out,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  hot  fearing 
lion,  and  apply  it  to  five  or  fix  places  on  the  lower  Part  of 
the  Swelling,  cauterizing  thofe  Parts,  that  they  may  he  fpee- 
dily  brought  to  Matter,  u  hich  may  alfo  be  drefs’d  with  Flax 
or  fine  Hurds  dipt  in  Tar  and  Turpentine,  mix’d  before  the 
Fire,  and  apply  Y1  warm  3  for  by  giving  Pa  in  in  thofe  depen- 
dent  and  inferior  Parts,  you  caufe  the  Humours  to  flow 
downwards  from  the  Swelling,  and  by  making  Vents  that 
are  fufficient  to  diicharge  them,  you  anticipate  the  Pain, 

>  :  and 
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and  take  off  from  its  Violence,  which  is  alfo  an  Extreme 
to  be  avoided  $  neither  need  you  to  be  afraid  of  the  Swelling 
that  may  cafually  happen  in  the  fore  Legs  $  and,  perhaps, 
even  his  Limbs,  by  cauterizing,  for  that  cannot  be  of  fuch 
ill  confequence,  as  when  it  is  upon  the  Neck  and  Throat, 
neither  will  it  be  of  any  continuance,  if  due  Care  be  taken 
of  the  Iffues. 

The  Sieur  de  Solleyfell  recommends  the  making  of  fmal! 
Incifions  with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  in  eight  or  ten  places  on 
the  Swelling,  and  to  thruft  into  the  Holes,  between  the  Skin 
and  the  Flefli,  pieces  of  the  Root  of  black  Hellebore  of  the 
bignefsof  the  Tag  of  a  Point,  and  if  the  Tumour  be  very 
large,  he  recommends  the  ufe  of  white  Hellebore,  at  the  fame 
time  chafing  the  Part  with  the  Ointments  of  Agrippa  and 
Marfh-mallows,  The  Roots,  by  their  hot  burning  Quality^ 
draw  down  and  increafe  the  Swelling,  and  the  Ointments 
are  to  ripen  theinclofed  Matter,  and  fit  it  for  a  Difcharge. 

The  fame  Author  alfo  recommends  the  ufe  of  Retories ; 
or  Ruptories ,  for  drawing  an  immediate  flux  of  Moifture 
from  the  difeafed  Part.  Thefe  are  Ointments  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  which  are  made  to  draw  Biifters  on  the 
human  Body,  and  are  compofed  of  the  like  Materials  - 
and  because  they  may  be  ufed  with  much  fafety,  we  /ball 
infert  two  or  three  that  are  eafily  made,  and  will  be  found 
of  no  lefs  efficacy  than  thofe  that  are  more  compounded. 

“  Take  of  Bafilicon  four  Ounces,  black  Pepper  and 
€£  Ginger  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  Spanifh-FiiestwoDrams* 
4C  Let  the  Flies,  Pepper,  and  Ginger,  be  made  into  a  fine 
u  Powder,  and  incorporated  with  the  Bafilicon.’3  The 
following  is  yet  more  powerful. 

“  Take  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Bafilicon,  one  Ounce  of 
€®  red  Precipitate  in  Powder,  half  an  Ounce  of  Euphor- 
u  bium,  and  two  Drams  bf  the  Flies.”  Or  the  followings 
which  is  yet  more  efficacious  than  either  of  the  former.  " 

cs  Take  Oil  of  Bays  four  Ounces,  Euphorbium  in  Powder 
u  two  Ounces,  Caniharides  or  Spanifh-Flies  half  an  Ounce. 

Thefe  may  yet  be  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according  to 
the  Ufe  they  are  put  to.  The  way  they  are  apply’d,  is  by 
fpreading  them  by  little  at  a  time  upon  the  Part  afFe&ed, 
holding  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron  to  make  them  fink  in  5  and  this 
Operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  Cafe  requires, 
butefpecially  until  they  have  drawn  out  a  plentiful  deal  of 
reddifh  Water-  but  they  mufi  be  fparingly  us’d  on  fome 
Parts,  as  we  fhali  more  particularly  obferve  hereafter. 

CHAR 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach-,  and frft,  of  the 
Loj's  of  Appetite,  and  of  a  depraved  Appetite. 

AS  the  Food  of  Horfes  eonfifts  of  the  moft  fimple  Pro* 
du£lions  of  the  Earthy  they  cannot  be  liable  to  many 
Difeafes  in  their  Stomachs  5  and  therefore  when  we  obferve 
a  Horfe  lofe  his  Appetite,  we  may  very  readily  fufpefl:  that 
Diforder  to  be  a  Symptom  of  fome  other  Difeafe,  or  to  be 
the  effect  of  fome  fudden  Accident  or  Mifmanagement* 
For  it  is  very  certain,  whatever  caufes  the  Blood  to  flow 
in  an  over-great  quantity  into  the  Stomach,  muft  be  the 
©ccafion  of  a  plenitude  and  fulnefs  of  the  Veflels,  which* 
according  to  its  degree,  will  leflen  the  Appetite  and  limbi* 
lity  of  Digeftion  $  and  if  it  amounts  to  an  Inflammation* 
or  if  thofe  Veflels  be  very  much  diftended,  it  muft  needs 
caufe  not  only  a  want  of  Appetite,  but  a  Loathing  alfo. 

-  r  And  thus  we  obferve  in  all  Fevers  and  violent 

'Apmite  dif~  Golds,  a  Horfe  forfakes  his  Food  5  and  fome- 
tinguifly  dfrom  **mes  we  may  take  notice  in  him  the  fame 
that  which  as -  diflike  to  eating  after  immoderate  Exerciie, 
companies  a  Fe-  or  after  drinking  cold  Water  when  he  has  been 
Wj  or  other  heated  •  or  after  a  long  and  tedious  Day’s  ri- 
Sickne/s,  ding  in  hot  Weather  5  and,  in  fine,  after  all 

thofe  Errors  that  maybe  the  Caufe  of  Fevers,  and  moll  other 
Sicknefles.  And  becaufe  fuch  Diforders  very  often  go  off  with¬ 
out  any  other  vifible  Symptom  than  the  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
they  are  therefore  Veryoften  attributed  wholly  to  theStomach, 
But  the  Difeafes  of  the  Stomach,  which,  properly  fpeak- 
in g,  produce  the  want  of  Appetite,  have  not  their  imme¬ 
diate  dependence  upon  any  other  Difeafe,  but  proceed  either 
from  the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  what  is  contain’d  in  it, 
and  in  this  Cafe  the  Signs  are  different  from  the  former  5 
for  in  the  one  the  Horfe  wholly  forfakes  his  Food,  and  in 
the  other  he  is  dainty,  yet  he  eats,  though  it  be  but  little, 
and  is  capable  of  doing  proportionable  fervice. 

The  Caufe.  ^nd  this  Imperfedion/or  themoft  part  pro- 
J  ceedsfrom  aLentorinthe  Bowels,  and  Goftive- 
nefs,when  a  Horfe  has  flood  fome  time  in  the  Stable, has  had 
full  Feeding,  without  proportionable  Exercife  j  for  by  that 
means  the  Stomach  is  not  only  too  full,  but  the  Juices  turn 
corruptedby  theirStagnationjand  acquire  fome  evilQuali ties 

that 
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that  may  take  away  the  Appetite,  or  caufe  a  Horfe’s  Appe¬ 
tite  to  be  vitiated*  and  when  the  la  ft  happens  to  Hories* 
we  often  ohferve  them,  by  a  fort  of  Inftinft,  crave  after 
thofe  things  that  are  very  different  from  their  natural 
Food,  as  the  eating  of  Mud  or  Clay  out  of  the  Walls. 

But  in  handling  the  Cure,  we  peed  fay  but  ^ 
very  little  concerning  that  Species  of  want  uree 

of  Appetite,  which  is  often  the  fudden  Effect  of  fome  fud- 
den  Accident, '  or  ill  Management  5  for  this  is  frequently 
cur’d  by  Blood-letting  alone,  as  it  is,  for  the  moft  part,  no 
other  than  a  Symptom  of  a  beginning  Fever,  and  of  fuch  a 
one  where  the  Blood,  if  at  all,  is  but  little  vitiated. 

Wherefore,  in  any  fuch  Cafe,  a  Quart  of  Blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  Neck- vein,  after  which  may  be  adminiftred 
fuch  things  as  are  cooling,  and  fit  to  keep  down  a  Fever. 

HisDiet  ought  to  befcaldedBran,and  hisWater  fharpen^ 
as  has  been  direffed  in  fuch  Cafes,  and,  with  the  afliftance 
of  moderate  Exercife,  his  Stomach  will  foon  come  to  him* 

But  when  the  want  of  Appetite  proceeds  either  from  a  con- 
ftant  fulnefs,  whereby  the  Adfion  of  the  Stomach  is  hinder 
that  its  fides  cannot  meet  together  fo  as  to  excite  the  Senfa- 
tion  of  Hunger  5  or  if  it  proceeds  from  an  evil  Quality  in  its 
Contents,  as  for  inftance,  if  there  be  flimy  Matter  ingendefd 
in  it,  either  from  raw  indigefted  Food,  from  the^  want  of  a 
free  Difcharge  of  the  Dung,  or  if  any  fharp  corronve  Matter 
be  in  it,  cauiing  a  deprav’d  Appetite,  or  a  Senfation  of  Hun¬ 
ger  by  fits,  as  we  oftentimes  obferve,  the  moft  rational  Me¬ 
thod  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  is  in  the  firft  place  to  evacuate  and 
purge  the  Stomach,  by  fuch  things  as  are  appropriated 
either  to  fweeten  the  Juices,  or  attenuate  the  vifcid  Phlegm. 

And  this  Method  feems  to  be  the  moft  reafonable  with  re- 
fpedft  toHorfes,  becaufe,  as  we  have  elfewhere  obferv’d,  they 
are  no  ways  difpofed  to  vomit,  or  throw  anything  out  of  the 
Stomach  that  has  once  enter’d  into  it,  and  that  feems  to  be 
owing  to  the  figure  of  the  Gullet,  which  is  contra&ed  more 
thanm  fome  otherCreatures,and  has  a  fpiralDire<ftion,a  little 
above  its  Infertion  into  the  Stomach  $  for  had  it  been  other- 
wife,  tho’  a  Horfe  might  have  vomited  as  well  as  fome  other 
Animals,  yet, as  he  feedsmuch  with  his  Head  downwards, he 

would  then, perhaps, havelain  under  thelnconveniency  of  hav¬ 
ing  hisFood  fall  fometimesback  again  into  the  Gullet, which 
w,ould  be  very  troublefome  to  him  •  and  we  may  likewife  ob¬ 
ferve  from  frequent  Experiments,  if  there  be  never  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  any  vomiting  Medicine  given  to  a  Horfe,  it  has 
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bo  efife$  that  way,  but  either  works  by  a  Difcharge  of  the 
Dung,  or  infenfibly  upon  theMafs  of  Blood  as  an  Alterative, 
And  therefore  purging  Medicines  are,  no  doubt,  the  moil 
appropriated  to  give  immediate  Relief  in  all  fuch  Foulnefles 
of  the  Stomach  as  are  of  this  kind.  But  if  a  Horfe  be  cof- 
tive,  no  purging  Phyfick  ought  to  be  given  him  but  what  is 
very  moderate,  unlefs  the  Bowels  are  firft  cleans’d  by  the 
life  of  Clyfters $  for  if  the  Guts  be  very  full  of  Dung,*  and 
if  that  be  harden’d  when  purging  Medicines  are  admini- 
fler’d  by  the  Mouth,  they  fometimes  prove  fatal  to  Horfesj 
for  when  the  Phyfick  cannot  make  its  way  downwards,  it 
flings  a  Horfe  immediately  into  Convulfions,  becaufe  he 
wants  that  benefit  ofNature  which  Men  and  fbme  other 
Animals  have  of  throwing  upwards.  But  wefliall  lay  down 
the  Method  that  is  proper  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  Diforders. 

And  fir  ft,  if  the  Horfe  becoftive,  the  following  emollient 
Clyfter  may  be  given,  after  he  has  been  rak’d  by  fome 
Boy,  or  one  that  has  but  a  fmall  Hand. 

“  Take  of  the  Root  of  Marfh-m allows  fliced  half  a 
€€  Pound,  the  Leaves  of  common  Mallows  three  Handfuls, 
u  Linfeed  and  Fenugreek-feeds  of  each  two  Ounces,  boil 
41  them  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  for  the  fpace  of  half  an 
Hour,  ftrain  the  Deco£fion  thro’  a  eoarfe  Cloth  while  it 
is  hot,  and  diffolve  in  it  four  Ounces  of  Honey,  two 
Ounces  of  common  Treacle,  and  fix  Ounces  of  Oil  or 
Butter.’7  Let  this  be  injefted  lukewarm,  holding  his 
Tail  clofe  to  his  Tuel  as  long  as  pofitble^  and  let  it  be  re¬ 
peated  for  two  or  three  Days,  or  until  the  Horfe’s  Body  is 
©pen  enough,  and  that  there  is  a  way  made  for  purging  s, 
after  which  he  may  have  the  following  Drench  given  him" 
u  Take  of  the  Roots  of  Gentian  and  Zedoary  fliced,  of 
<c  each  two  Handfuls,  Hyflbp  and  Rue  of  each  two  Hand- 
4£  fuls,  the  Leaves  of  Sena  two  Ounces,  Anifeeds  or  Fen- 
nel- feeds  bruis’d  an  Ounce  5  boil  them  in  three  Pints  of 
4£  Water  to  the  Confumption  of  one  Pint,  diffolve  in  the 
u  Deception  two  Ounces  of  Lenitive  Ele&uary,”  To  be 
given  in  the  Morning,  keeping  him  falling  two  Hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  one  Hour  afterwards,  then  he  may  be  rid  qr  walk’d 
gently  for  an  Hour  more,  and  when  his  Phyfick  begins  to 
work, he  may  be  permitted  to  drink  warm  Water  ftrew’cl  with 
Oatmeal.  Or  the  following  purging  Balls  may  be  given. 

££  Take  of  the  beft  Aloes  an  Ounce  and  a  half,  Diagri- 
“  dium  two  Drams,  Gallangal  in  Powder  half  an  Ounce, 

“  Cloves  half  a  Dram.”  Make  them  into  Balls  with 
Flour  and  Butter.  Thefe 
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Thefe  Balls,  or  the  preceding  Draught,  may  he  given 
with  Succefs,  to  recover  loft  Appetite  -  and  may  for  that 
Purpofe  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafton, which  needs 
be  but  feldom,  uniefs  the  Horfe  has  been  fome  confiderable 
Time  without  a  good  Appetite,  and  in  that  Cafe  he  may 
be  piirgM  twice  a  Week,  for  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
fuccelllvely  5  and  the  Days  he  does  not  purge,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Powder  may  be  given  him  in  a  Decodion,  wherein  a 
Handful  or  two  of  Rue  has  been  boil’d, 

44  Take  Gentian  in  Powder  two  Drams,  Gallangal,  Ze- 
44  doary,  and  Calamus  Aromaticus,  of  each  a  Dram  and  a 
44  half.  Cinnamon  and  Bay-berries,  of  each  a  Dram.”  Let 
thefe  he  pounded  together,  and  be  given  in  the  Deco&ion^ 
or  in  a  Pint  of  White-wine* 

It  the  Horfe  be  of  a  delicate  waftiy  Conftitution,  and  un¬ 
able  to  bear  much  Purging,  all  that  is  neceffary  in  that  In¬ 
tention  may  be  anfwered  by  Clyfters,  with  the  Ufe  of  Raid¬ 
ed  Bran  now  and  then.  The  preceding  Powder  ought  alfo 
to  be  given  every  Day,  or  what  our  common  Farriers  of- 
tentimes  adminifter  to  reftore  Appetite,  viz.  Garlick  and 
Rue  champt  and  pounded  with  Butter  and  Flower,  may 
be  very  ferviceable,  efpecially  to  ftrong  robuft  Horfes. 

But  above  all  Things,  the  Ufe  of  chewing  Balls,  and 
conftant  Exercife,  is  abfblutely  neceffary,  and  with  the 
Concurrence  of  a  few  of  thofe  Helps  above  directed  will 
foon  recover  a  Horfe  to  his  Appetite, 

If  you  obferve  your  Horfe  mangle  his  Hay,  and  eontinu- 
ally  nibbling  Mud  and  Dirt;  you  may  then  very  reafonably 
fuppofe  his  Stomach  to  be  foul  and  out  of  Order  ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  this  Defire  after  Earth  and  Mud  proceeds 
from  an  Acidity  and  Scurnefs  of  the  Juices  5  for  thofe 
Creatures,  by  a  Sort  of  Inftin6l,  very  often,  of  their  own 
accord,  take  to  fuch  Things  as  are  proper  to  relieve  them, 
of  troublefome  and  uneafy  Senfations  And  this  is  very 
obfervable  in  Dogs  and  Cats,  who  are  led  by  the  fame  In- 
ftirfft  to  fw  a  How  rough  Blades  of  Grafs,  in  order  to  make 
themfelves  vomit,  when  they  find  their  Stomachs  opprefs’d* 
Thefe  are  Inftances  that  are  familiar,  and  known  to  every 
one;  but  natural  Hiftory  abounds  with  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  like  Inftances  in  other  Creatures  3  fb  that  we 
are  not  to  doubt  but  an  Animal  of  the  greateft  Sagacity, 
as  a  Horfe  certainly  is,  and  as  he  is  alfo  as  much  expofed  to 
Difeafes,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  Creature,  muft  there- 
fores  when  at  Liberty,  oftentimes  be  led  to  his  own  proper 

Reme- 
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Remedies.  I  could  give  Tome  very  odd  Inftances  of  this 
in  Horfes  from  my  own  Obfervation,  but  I  (hall  only 
here  take  notice  of  what  relates  to  the  prefent  Cafe. 

They  mutf  needs  have  but  little  acquaintance  in  Phy~ 
lick,  who  do  not  know  that  Earths  have  a  Virtue  in  them, 
not  only  to  dry  up  a  Superfluity  of  Moifture,  but  feme  of 
them  to  imbibe  and  take  off  the  Acidity  of  four  Liquors, 
and  it  is,  no  doubt,  from  fuch  a  Depravity  in  the  Stomach, 
that  a  Horfe  leaves  his  ordinary  Food  to  eat  dry’d  Earth, 
or  Mud  *  and  this  he  is  forced  to  do  from  the  craving  of 
his  Appetite,  and  is  often  compell’d  to  take  up  with  the 
worft,  for  want  of  fomething  more  efficacious. 

When  I  attended  the  Army,  1  once  took  an  Opportunity 
of  gratifying  a  Horfe  in  a  very  ardent  Defre  of  this  kind, 
who  had  fuffer'd  very  much  from  his  Keeper,  and  had  been 
often  beat  for  eating  Clay  out  of  the  Wall.  1  brought  him 
a  piece  of  Chalk  the  bignefs  of  a  Man's  Fift,  and  laiditinto 
the  Manger,  he  turn’d  it  over  with  his  Nofe  feveral  times, 
and  at  laft  broke  off  fome  of  the  Corners  and,  eat  them, 
whereupon  I  took  up  the  Chalk  to  break  it  into  fmall  pieces  ; 
and  becaufe  he  thought  I  was  going  to  rob  him  of  it  again, 
lie  pulh’d  his  Head  towards  me  with  all  the  eagernels  ima¬ 
ginable,  and  when  it  was  broke,  he  eat  the  greateft  part  of 
it,  and  fell  immediately  to  his  Hay.  The  Dragoon  who 
kept  him,  told  me  he  gave  him  more  Chalk  afterwards,  and 
obferv'd  he  eat  his  Hay  the  better  for  it;  for  being  com¬ 
manded  to  march  foon  after,  he  was  perfectly  cur'd  by  the 
Exercife,  and  had  no  further  Cravings  of  that  kind. 

This  Remedy  is  very  eafy,  and  may  be  had  every  where, 
or  in  dead  of  it  burnt  Hartlliorn  in  Powder,  which  is  yet 
much  better,  may  be  given  ;  but  thofe  Remedies  will  be  Hill 
the  more  efficacious,  if,  previous  to  them,  Purging  beadmi- 
nifter’d,  and  afterwards  conftant  Exercife  be  gi  ven,  there 
being  nothing  which  contributes  fo  much  to  wear  off  thofe 
Difordeps  as  Exercife,  when  it  is  moderate.  But  the  Re¬ 
medies  pre Icrib'd  in  the  following  Chapter,  will  alfo  be  ufe- 
ful  in  this  Cafe. 

C  H  A  P.  XXXIV. 

Of  the  hungry  Evil 

THIS  Diftemper  generally  proceeds,  at 
firft,  from  bad  Keeping,  or  exceflive 
Purging :  but  there  are  fome  Horfes  who 

fecm 
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feem  to  be  incurable,  becaufe  albeit  they  feed  plentifully, 
their  common  and  natural  Difeharges  feem  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  more  than  what  is  proportionable  to  their  Feeding. 

Moft  Horfes  that  have  this  Infirmity  on  them  are  but 
Jades,  and  therefore  we  fhall  fpend  but  little  time  about  it^ 
however,  fince  there  may  be  fome  very  good  Horfes  that 
have  a  voracious  Appetite  after  fuch  Cafes  as  we  have 
mention'd,  and  may  be  recover’d,  we  fhall  lay  down  the 
propereft  Means  that  can  be  made  ufe  of  for  that  Purpofe. 

And  therefore  fince  the  hungry  Evil  in 
them  proceeds  from  Emptinefs,  they  ought,  he  Curie 
befides  plenty  of  Food,  to  have  thofe  things  adminifier’d 
to  them,  that  are  proper  to  lubricate  and  foften  the  Fibres 
of  the  Stomach,  and  to  lefien  that  Senfation  5  for  which 
Purpofe  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  and  Roots  of  Marfh-mal- 
lows,  fhould  be  boil'd  in  their  Water  with  Liquorice, 
and  their  Corn  fhould  be  mix’d  with  the  fat  mucilaginous 
Seeds,  as  Fenugreek  and  Linfeed,  &c. 

But  if  he  cannot  be  eafily  brought  to  the  Ufe  of  thofe 
things  in  the  way  of  Diet,  they  may  be  given  him  after 
the  following  Method  s 

“  Take  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows  two  Pounds,  Lin- 
4t  feed  and  Fenugreek  Seeds  of  each  four  Ounces,  firft 
44  pound  the  Seeds,  and  then  the  Roots,  to  a  Mafh  $  and 
€£  afterwards  make  them  into  Balls,  with  a  Mucilage  of 
Linfeed  or  Fenugreek,  as  big  as  a  Pullet’s  Egg,  one  of 
which  may  be  given  in  the  Morning,  one  about  Noo% 
and  another  in  the  Evening. 

Markham's  Balls  may  alfo  begi  ven  in  this  Cafe,efpecially 
if  the  Brimftone  be  kept  out  of  them  5  and  in  fine,  all  fat 
undf  uous  Medicines, for  thofe  not  only  help  to  fatten  a  Horfe^ 
but  take  off  thofe  violent  Senfations  of  Plunger  that  caufe 
him  to  eat  fo  voracioufly,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  Diforders. 

CHAP*  XXXV. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Guts ;  and  firft  of  the 

Colick . 

HPHE  Colick,  Fret,  or  Gripes,  which, in  the 
Farriers  Terms,  tho*  very  injudicioufly, 
is  meant  to  fignify  mofl  of  the  Difeafes  of 
theGuts,is  no  other  than  the  Pain  that  accom¬ 
panies  all  theparticular  Diforders  thofe  Parts 
are  liable  to  $  and  therefore  when  a  Horfe  is 
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troubled  with  Colick  Pains,  the  Farrier  ought  diligently  to 
enquire  into  the  true  Caufes  thereof  5  for  as  no  Part  is  more 
fenlible  than  the  Guts,  any  thing  retain’d  too  long  in  themf 
or  any  thing  ejeded  and  thrown  out  in  an  over-great  quan¬ 
tity,  will,  on  fome  Occafions,  bring  a  Horfe  into  exqui- 
Ute  Torment  5  we  fhall  therefore  take  particular  notice  of 
the  different  Caufes  of  fuch  Diforders,  and  fuit  the  Method 
of  Cure  according  to  their  feveral  Exigencies. 


CHAP,  XXXVI. 

Of  the  dry  Gripes  and  AdfiriSIion  of  the 

Bowels . 

Frm  whence  ILJ  ORSES  arefeldom  or  never  troubled 
Cofiivenefs  and  with  any  other  Adffridion  in  their 

dry  Gripes  pr@™  Bowels,  excepting  what  proceeds  from  the 
seed.  Dung  hardening  and  obftruding  thofe  Pai~ 

£ages$  and  therefore  we  fhall  have  thelefs  to  fay  upon  that 
Head,  having  fpoken  to  it  already,  in  that  Chapter  where 
we  have  treated  concerning  Surfeits,  only  we  fhall  here  adds 
that  when  the  Matter  is  pent  up  in  the  firfl  Failages,  to  wit* 
in  the  Stomach  and  Guts*  and  putrifies  there,  the  Juices 
turn  four,  vifcid  and  ropy,  and  fret  the  tender  Membrane 
which  covers  the  infide  of  the  Guts  ^  by  the  Vifcidity  alfb 
the  Wind  is  intangled,  which  creates  a  Swelling  and  Di~ 
ffention,  fo  that  the  Belly  becomes  hard  like  a  Drum  $  and 
if  the  Excrements  be  very  much  harden’d  in  the  great  or 
{freight  Gut,  they  caufe  a  Preffure  upon  the  Neck  qf  the 
Bladder,  and  hfnder  the  Paffages  of  the  Urine,*  that  a  Horfe 
cannot  pifs-  fometimes  the  Fundament  fwells,  and  all  to¬ 
wards  the  Sheath,  which  is  very  dangerous, 

A  Horfe  in  this  Condition  muff  needs  be  in  great  Pain, 
and  even  in  Danger  of  his  Life,  if  a  fpeedy  Relief  is  not 
had  $  therefore,  in  order  to  the  Cure,  after  he  has  been  rak’d, 
and  that  with  a  great  deal  of  Caution,  the  following  Cly- 
ffer  ought  to  be  injeded. 

The  Cure  '  “  Take  the  Leaves  of  Mallows,  Mar/h- 

a  mallows,  and  Mercury,  of  each  three 
“  Handfuls,  boil  them  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  for  the 
<e  Space  of  half  an  Hour$  to  the  ffrained  Decodion  add 
Sc  Lenitive  Eleduary  four  Ounces,  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Bran¬ 
dy  half  a  Pint,  Oil  or  Butter  half  a  Pound.  Let  this  be 
Injeded  lukewarm,  and  retain’d  as  long  as  poffible.* 


Four 
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Four  Hours  after  the  Operation  of  this  Clyfter,  if  the 
Horfe  is  not  very  much  relieved,  the  following  may  be 

given. 

“  Take  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Marfh-m  allows,  ofeach 
Handfuls,  as  above  directed,  Linfeed  and  Fcenu-' 
greek  Seeds  of  each  two  Ounces,  Coriander  Seeds,  Cum- 
u  min  Seeds,  and  Anifeeds,  of  each  two  Drams,  Bay-ber- 
ries,  Cubebs,  and  Jamaica  Pepper,  of  each  one  Dram. 
Let  thefe  alfo  be  boil’d  for  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour,  or 
“  be  infus’d  in  boiling  Water  for  the  fpace  of  two  Hours  » 

;  and  to  the  DecoHion  add  one  Pint  of  Emetick  Wine.” . 
Let  this  be  given  as  the  former  *  and  by  the  Help  of  thefe, 
the  Adftriction  of  the  Bowels,  or  the  Coflivenefs,  may  be 
remov’d  :  The  Reader  may  alfo  confult  that  Chapter  con¬ 
cerning  Surfeits,  where  there  are  other  things  prefcrib’d, 
which  will  alfo  be  of  Service. 

But  if  the  Horfe  has,  along  with  his  Coflivenefs,  violent 
Colick  Pains,  proceeding  from  Wind  and  Phlegm  3  after 
the  gr oiler  Excrements  are  difcharg’d,  the  following  Cly- 
ller  may  be  given. 

*c  I  ake  Red-rofe  Leaves  two  Handfuls,  Tops  of  Centau- 
u  ry  tbe  lefs,  and  Wormwood,  ofeach  one  Handful,  Boil 
“  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Water  to  three  Pints  3  and  in  the 
Decoclion  diffolve  two  Ounces  of  Diafcordium,  and 
“  bait  a  Pint  of  Treacle-water,  or  Spirit  of  Wine. 

i  his  will  infallibly  take  off  the  Pain,  and  lie  in  the  Bow¬ 
els  like  a  Cordial,  without  giving  him  the  leaPc  Motion  to 
dung,  but  compofe  and  lull  his  Spirits,  and  in  a  Minute 
take  off  the  violent  Gripes  3  if  the  Pain  fhould  chance  to 
return,  the  fame  may  be  repeated  3  and,  if  neceffary,  the 
Dofe  of  Diafcordium  may  be  enlarg’d  to  three  Ounces  or 
more 3  and  there  is  hardly  any  kindofCoikk  Pain  but 
what  may  be  carry ’d  off  by  it  3  and  1  have,  by  my  own 
Direction,  cur’d  Horfes  that  have  been  in  the  greateft  mi- 
iery  imaginable,  and  have  feen  them  in  a  quarter  of  an 
Hour  rile  up  to  feed,  that  before  were  like  to  daih,  out  their 
Brains  againft  the  Walls. 

Colicks  and  griping  Pains  in  the  Bowels  of  Horfes  be¬ 
come  fuddenly  mortal, that, without  any  regard  to  other  Cir- 
cumftan ces,  they  ought  immediately  to  be  remov’d  3  and  if 
Coftivenefs  happens  to  continue  upon  the  Ufe  of  the  Re¬ 
medies  that  are  prefcrib’d  for  that  purpofe,  that  Symptom 
will  of  courfe  go  off  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Cure  3  for 
after  the  naoit  urgent  Symptoms  are  remov’d,  the  next  In- 
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tention  mnft  be  to  deftroy  the  Caufe  of  the  Diflemper, 
©therwife  it  may  return  again. 

Wherefore  we  recommend  gentle  Purging,,  with  the  ufe 
of  fuch  Things  as  are  hot  and  penetrating  5  and  this  we  do 
contrary  to  the  Opinion,  tho*  not  altogether  to  the  Pradice 
of  mod  Farriers,  who  believe  C'odivenefs  to  proceed  from, 
inward  Heat  5  whereas  the  Heat  is  only  the  Effed  of 
Codivenefs,  and  not  the  Caufe,  as  is  eafily  demondrated* 
and  is  occaiion’d  chiefly  from  cold,  phlegmatick,  tough 
Matter  in  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  which  binds  up- the -Ex¬ 
crements*  Which,  when  the  Guts  are  full  and  prefs’d  upon, 
caufe  Heat  3  therefore  as  all  hot  fpicy  things  are  proper 
to  cut  and  deftroy  thofe  Vifcidities  which  caufe  theLentor, 
and  harbour  Wind,  they  ought  more  or  lefs  to  be  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  all  Intentions  that  are  requiflte  to  the  Cure  of  Coi- 
tivenefs*  The  following  Purge  may,  for  that  Reafbn,  be 
given,  and  will  be  found  very  profitable,  after  the  violence 
of  the  Colick  Pains  are  over,  and  the  obdinate  Stoppages 
of  the  Bowels  are  remov’d. 

u  Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows  of  each  one  Hand- 
ful,  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows  fix  Ounces,  Leaves  of  Sc- 
4t  na  two  Ounces,  Bay-berries  and  Juniper- berries,  of  each 
6‘  an  Ounce.  Boil  them  in  three  Pints  of  Water  to  one  Quart, 
iC  drain  out  theDecodion  through  a  Sieve  or  coarfeCioth, 
“  and  add  two  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn/3  Or  this ; 

“  Take  Mallows  and  Marfh-mallows  of  each  two  Hand- 
“  fuls,  Sena  one  Ounce,  Jalap  in  grofs  Powder  half  an 
Ounce,  Caraway-feeds  of  either  an  Ounce  and  a  half. 
<c  Boil  them  in  the  fame  quantity  of  Water  as  above  di- 
sc  reeled,  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  Part  5  and  in  the 
5£  drain’d  Decodion  diffolve  four  Ounces  of  Manna/’  Or 
the  following: 

u  Take  eight  Ounces  of  Manna,  two  Ounces  of  Cream 
16  of  Tartar,  diflolve  them  in  a  Quart  of  fweet  Whey,  and 
n  add  eight  Ounces  of  the  Oil  of  Olives. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  made  ufe  of  after  Clyders  have 
been  injeded,  the  Horle  being  kept  from  feeding  two  Hours 
before,  and  two  Hours  thereafter.  He  may  then  be  walk’d 
abroad  for  the  (pace  of  an  Hour  5  and  upon  his  return  it 
would  not  at  all  be  amifs  if  there  was  Tripe-broth  pre¬ 
par’d  for  him,  drew’d  with  Oatmeal  5  and  if  he  feems 
unwilling  to  drink  them,  he  may  have  two  or  three  Quarts 
adminider’d  thro3  a  Horn,  and  the  fame  Quantity  repeat¬ 
ed  two  Hours  thereafter. 
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Thefe  will  help  the  Operation  of  the  Phyflck,  loofen^ 
and  wadi  down  the  vifcid  Hi  my  Matter,  which  not  only 
fetters  the  Excrements,  but  intangles  the  Wind,  which  cau¬ 
ses  violent  exceflive  Pain,  by  its  Preflure  and  Diftention  of 
the  Colon ;  But  if  the  Horfe  be  of  fmall  Value,  and  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  at  all  this  Expence  and  Trouble 
about  him, the  following purgingDrenchmay  bemadeufeofl 
44  Take  Mallows  and  Mar/h-mallows,  ofeach  two  Hand¬ 
fuls,  or  four  Handfuls  of  common  Mallows  (if  Marlh- 
mallows  are  not  eafy  to  be  had)  Jalap  in  Powder  two 
Ounces,  Ani feeds,  or  Fennel-feeds,  an  Ounce.  Boil  them 
as  above  direff ed,  and  add  to  the  Decoftion  four  Ounces 
“  of  common  Treacle.”  Or  this  : 

<c  Take  half  an  Ounce  of  the  bitter  Apple  in  Powder^ 
u  three  Drams  of  Aloes,  and  one  Dram  of  Biagridium  ~ 
make  them  into  a  Bail  with  Flour  and  Butter.35  To 
be  given  as  the  former. 

.  your  Horfe’s  Fundament  be  fwell’d,  which  fometimes 
happens  to  that  degree  before  Raking  and  Clyfters  are  ad- 
minifter’d,  that  he  cannot  Hale  5  becaufe  when  the  Exc re- 
rnents  are  harden’d  and  pent  up  in  the  great  or  {Height  Gut, 
that  being  full,  it  prefles  upon  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  fo 
as  to  hinder  the  PaiTage  of  his  Urine  5  and  if  this  Symptom 
does  not  wear  off  foon  after  thofe  Means  have  been  ufed* 
recourfe  muft  be  had  with  all  fpeed  to  thofe  Things  that 
are  proper  to  keep  down  Inflammation,  for  which  purpofe 
we  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  following  Decoclion. 

“  Take  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  two  Handfuls,  boil  them 
m  a  Quart  of  Water  for  the  fpaceor  half  an  Hour*  add 
to  the  Deco£iion  a  fmall  quantity  of  Brandy,  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Rum,  and  wiih  a  Spunge  bathe  his  Fundament 
and  Sheath  often. 

This  Decoflion  fhould  always  be  made  as  warm  as  he 
can  bear  it,  and  the  Spirits  mixt  with  it  as  often  as  it  is 
us’d,  viz*  to  every  two  Parts  of  the  BecoSHon  one  of  the 
Spirits. 

His  Yard  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  his  Belly  the  Tard  to  fa. 
with  a  gentle  Bandage,  becaufe  the  Humours  kept  up  when 
fall  into  it  with  a  very  eafy  Influx,  as  it  is  both  Fundament 

a  foft  and  dependent  Part,  by  which  means  and  Sheath  are 
the  Swelling  and  Inflammation  are  often  Jwe& 
kept  up,  after  the  flrft  Caufe  is,  inagreatmeafure,  remov’d, 
and  lometimes  proves  the  Occafion  of  a  Gangrene  5  and 
therefore  to  keep  that  fufpended,  the  Farrier  or  Groom  may 
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Had  tKis  Diforder  continu  d  upon  him  a  little  longer  with¬ 
out  a  Vent  to  the  hard  Excrements,  which  were  fo  firmly  im¬ 
paled  in  the  freight  Gut,  a  violent  Inflammation  of  that 
Gut,  and  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  mu  ft  have  foon  hap¬ 
pen’d,  which,  without  the  utmoft  diligence,  would  have 
brought  him  fuddenly  to  his  End  5  for  in  that  Cafe  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  fetch’d  out  the  Dung,  which 
was  the  only  means  to  preferve  him  from  thofe  Accidents* 
Tr  f  ,  But  this  will  be  clearly  illuftrated  in  the 

■  n  *  other  Inftance,  which  was  of  a  Dragoon’s 
Horfe  in  the  Regiment  to  which  I  belong’d  ;  who,  after  a 
full  five  Weeks  March,  coming  to  ftand  at  his  Bale,  grew 
exceeding  coftive,  and  had  his  Fundament  and  Sheath  ve¬ 
ry  much  fwelFd. 


He  was  committed  to  the  Care  of  one  who  was  tolerably 
well  {kill’d  in  many  of  the  common  things,  butbeing  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  Structure  and  Mechanifm  of  that 
Creature,  who  was  the  Subjeft  of  his  Art,  committed  a 
grand  Miftake,  ingivinghim  a  ftrong  Dofe  of  purging  Phy- 
fick^  there  being  no  Vent  for  the  Pafiage  of  the  Excrements 
downwards,andthe  Horfe  having  no  Capacity  to  vomit  and 
difgorge  himfelf  upwards,  was  put  into  the  moft  violent 
Agony  imaginable,  and  at  laft  dy’d  in  ftrong  Convulsions* 

Perhaps  this  Perfon  may,  by  fuch  a  Method,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  Cafes  of  lefs  obftinacy,  and  where  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  fwelling  of  the  Fundament  •  and  if  there  had 
been  a  poffibility  of  making  the  Horfe  vomit,  he  might 
have  fucceeded  even  in  this,  for  then  the  Phyfick  would 
have  gone  off  that  way*  and  after  feveral  Difcha*  ges  by 
the  Mouth,  the  remainder  might  have  gone  downwards,  as 
it  oftentimes  happens  to  human  Bodies,  becaufe  the  {train¬ 
ing  to  vomit,  makes  a  ftrong  Compreffion  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  which  greatly  forwards  the  Ejefhons 
by  the  Fundament  5  and  therefore  in  fome  obftinare  Cafes 
of  this  nature,  the  beft  Phyficians  have  order’d  Vomits 
with  Succefs.  But  as  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  Horfes, 
and  that  their  Stomachs  are  not  otherwife  to  be  mov’d 
with  the  ftrongeft  Stimuli,  than  to  create  Sicknefs,  and 
caufe  them  to  flaver  a  little,  Purging  is  not  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  in  any  ftubborn  Coftivenefs,  but  Clyfters. 

And  it  this  Method  had  been  taken  in  the  Inftance  now 
before  us,  and  due  Care  obferv’d  to  keep  the  Swelling  of 
his  Fundament  under,  as  he  was  a  young  Horfe,  and  not 
much  impair’d  in  his  Strength,  he  might  have  eafily  over-? 
coir^e  that  Diforder,  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Lax,  or  Scouring . 

O  R  the  better  underflanding  of  thofe  Diforders,  we 
fliall  rank  them  under  four  different  Kinds.  We  have 
elfewhere  obferv’d,  that  when  the  Excrements  have  lain 
fome  time  in  the  Guts,  the  Juices,  by  their  Putrefa&ion, 
turn  /harp  and  corrofive  3  and  by  that  means  Simulate  the 
Inteftines,  to  /hake  off  what  is  contain’d  in 
them.  But  this  does  not  always  follow  fuch  f  Iff 

a  Stagnation  of  the  Excrements,  as  may  be  °J  °°^ 
obferv’d  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  Chapter  3 
for  fometimes,  before  fuch  a  Difcharge  can  happen,  a  Horfe 
will  Be  endanger’d  of  his  Life  3  and  therefore  we  may  rea- 
fonably  afcribe  this  Difference  fometimes  to  the  different 
Confutations  of  Horfcs,  and  fometimes  to  the  Difference 
of  their  Food,  there  being  fome  kinds  more  liable  to  Cor¬ 
ruption  than  others.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Lax  and  Scouring  in  Plorfes  is  oftentimes  the 
Effeft  of  a  preceeding  Coftivenefs  *  and  therefore  we  fhali 
account  this,  and  all  critical  Loofenefles  which  tend  to  the 
Solution  of  any  Difeafe,  to  be  of  the  firfk  Kind. 

The  fecond  kind  of  Loofenefs,  is  that  which  proceeds 
chiefly  from  want  of  Digeftion  3  for  by  that  means  a  Scour¬ 
ing  may  happen,  without  any  previous  Symptoms  of  Cof¬ 
tivenefs  3  and  when  it  is  fo,  a  Horfe  fuddenly  Falls  away  and 
lofes  his  Flefh,  and  likewise  his  Appetite  3  but  this  may  be 
further  known  by  the  Difcharge,for  many  things  that  he  eats 
will  come  away  whole,  and  his  Dung  will  be  full  of  Shreds 
of  Hay,  and  fometimes  accompanied  with  flimy  Matter. 

Thirdly,  A  Loofenefs  and  Scouring  often  happens  when 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  the  Urinary,  or  other  Difcharges,  are 
obftruded  3  for  by  that  means,  when  the  excrementitious 
Parts  of  the  Blood  have  riot  a  free  Vent  thro’  the  common 
Pa  {Pages,  they  are  deriv’d  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity 
into  the  Aperture  of  the  Guts,  but  particularly  in  the  Gall- 
pipe  and  Pancreatick  Duff  3  fo  that  they  may  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour  and  Conliftency,  according  to  the  predominan¬ 
cy  of  the  Juices  that  flow  into  them.'  When  mofl  of  it  is  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  inteftinal  Glands,  the  Matter  will  be  clear  and 
watry,  or  dear  and  glaffy,  not  unlike  that  which  Sollcyfell 
obferves  in  this  third  kind  of  Colick  3  but  when  it  proceeds 
madly  from  the  Gall-pipe  and  Pancreatick  Daft,  it  will 
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Had  this  Diforder  continu  d  upon  him  a  little  longer  with” 
out  a  Vent  to  the  hard  Excrements,  which  were  fo  firmly  im¬ 
paled  in  the  {freight  Gut,  a  violent  Inflammation  of  that 
Gut,  and  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  muff  have  foon  hap¬ 
pen'd,  which,  without  the  utmoft  diligence,  would  have 
brought  him  fuddenly  to  his  End  5  for  in  that  Cafe  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  fetch'd  out  the  Dung,  which 
was  the  only  means  to  preferve  him  from  thofe  Accidents. 
Tr  *  ,  But  this  will  be  clearly  illuftrated  in  the 

e  6  n  3  other  Intfance,  which  was  of  a  Dragoon's 
Horfe  in  the  Regiment  to  which  I  belong’d  ;  who,  after  a 
full  five  Weeks  March,  coming  to  ftandlit  his  Eafe,  grew 
exceeding  coftive,  and  had  his  Fundament  and  Sheath  ve¬ 
ry  much  fwell’d. 


He  was  committed  to  the  Care  of  one  who  was  tolerably 
well  {kill'd  in  many  of  the  common  things,  but  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  Struffure  and  Mechanifm  of  that 
Creature,  who  was  the  Subjeft  of  his  Art,  committed  a 
grand  Mi  flake,  ingivinghim  a  ftrong  Dofe  of  purging  Phy- 
fick  3  there  being  no  Vent  for  the  Paftage  of  the  Excrements 
downwards,andthe  Horfe  having  no  Capacity  to  vomit  and 
difgorge  himfelf  upwards,  was  put  into  the  moft  violent 
Agony  imaginable,  and  at  laft  dy'd  in  ftrong  Convuifions. 

Perhaps  this  Perfon  may,  by  fuch  a  Method,  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  Cafes  of  lefs  obftioacy,  and  where  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  fwelling  of  the  Fundament  ♦  and  if  there  had 
been  a  poffibility  ot  making  the  Horfe  vomit,  he  might 
have  fucceeded  even  in  this,  for  then  the  Phyfick  would 
have  gone  off  that  way  3  and  after  feverai  Difcharges  by 
the  Mouth,  the  remainder  might  have  gone  downwards,  as 
it  oftentimes  happens  to  human  Bodies,  becaufe  the  {fram¬ 
ing  to  vomit,  makes  a  ftrong  Compreflion  of  the  Mufcles 
of  the  lower  Belly,  which  greatly  forwards  the  Ejections 
by  the  Fundament  •  and  therefore  in  feme  obftinate  Cafes 
of  this  nature,  the  heft  Fhyficians  have  order’d  Vomits 
with  Succefs.  But  as  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  Horfes, 
and  that  their  Stomachs  are  not  otherwife  to  be  mov’d 
with  the  ftrongeft  Stimuli,  than  to  create  Sicknefs,  and 
caufe  them  to  flavor  a  little,  Purging  is  not  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  in  any  ftubborn  Coftivenefs,  but  Clyfters. 

And  if  this  Method  had  been  taken  in  the  Inftance  now 
before  us,  and  due  Care  obferv’d  to  keep  the  Swelling  of 
his  Fundament  under,  as  he  was  a  young  Horfe,  and  not 
much  impair’d  in  his  Strength,  he  might  have  eafily  over* 
coj^e  that  Diforder,  C  H  A  P, 
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C  H  A  P.  XXXVII. 

Of  the  Lax ,  or  Scouring . 

FO  R  the  better  underflanding  of  thofe  Diforders,  we 
fhall  rank  them  under  four  different  Kinds.  We  have 
elfewhere  obferv’d,  that  when  the  Excrements  have  lain 
feme  time  in  the  Guts,  the  Juices,  by  their  Putrefaffion, 
turn  /harp  and  corrofive  j  and  by  that  means  Simulate  the 
Inteftines,  to  /hake  off  what  is  contain'd  in 
them.  But  this  does  not  always  follow  fuch 
a  Stagnation  of  the  Excrements,  as  may  be  ^  *  * 

obferv’d  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  Chapter  5 
for  Fometimes,  before  fuch  a  Difcharge  can  happen,  a  Horfe 
will  be  endanger’d  of  his  Life  5  and  therefore  we  may  rea- 
fonably  aferibe  this  Difference  fometimes  to  the  different 
Conrtitutions  of  Horfes,  and  fometimes  to  the  Difference 
of  their  Food,  there  being  fome  kinds  more  liable  to  Cor¬ 
ruption  than  others.  But  however  that  be,  it  is  very  cer** 
tain  that  the  Lax  and  Scouring  in  Horfes  is  oftentimes  the 
Effeff  of  a  preceeding  Coffivenefs  *  and  therefore  we  iliall 
account  this,  and  all  critical  Loofeneffes  which  tend  to  the 
Solution  of  any  Difeafe,  to  be  of  the  firft  Kind. 

The  fecond  kind  of  Loofenefs,  is  that  which  proceeds 
chiefly  from  want  of  Digeftion  5  for  by  that  means  a  Scour¬ 
ing  may  happen,  without  any  previous  Symptoms  of  Cof* 
tivenefs  $  and  when  it  is  fo,  a  Horfe  fuddenly  falls  away  and 
lofes  his  Fie fh,  and  likewife  his  Appetite  *  but  this  may  be 
further  known  by  the  Difcharge, for  many  things  that  he  eats 
will  come  away  whole,  and  his  Dung  will  be  full  of  Shreds 
of  Hay,  and  fometimes  accompanied  with  flimy  Matter. 

Thirdly,  A  Loofenefs  and  Scouring  often  happens  when 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  the  Urinary,  or  other  Difcharges,  are 
©bffruffed  5  for  by  that  means,  when  the  excrementitious 
Parts  of  the  Blood  have  riot  a  free  Vent  thro’  the  common 
Paffages,  they  are  deriv’d  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Quantity 
into  the  Aperture  of  theGuts,  but  particularly  in  the  Gall- 
pipe  and  Pancreatick  Duff^  fo  that  they  may  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colour  and  Conflftency,  according  to  the  predominan¬ 
cy  of  the  Juices  that  flow  into  them.'  When  moft  of  it  is  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  inteftinal  Glands,  the  Matter  will  be  clear  and 
watry,  or  clear  and  glaffy,  not  unlike  that  which  Sollcyfell 
obferves  in  this  third  kind  of  Colick ;  but  when  it  proceeds 
moflly  from  the  Gall-pipe  and  Pancreatick  Duff,  it  will 
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be  then  tin&ured  with  a  yellowifh  Colour,  and  if  there  hap- 
pens  to  be  a  very  great  quantity  of  the  Galldifcharged  with 
the  Excrements,  whatever  is  voided  from  the  Fundament, 
mud  of  Confequence  be  of  a  deep  reddifh  Colour,  and  is 
the  fame  which  the  abovemention’d  Author  terms  the  red 
Gripes,  which  conddutes  his  dxth  kind  of  Colick. 

Laftly,  A  Lax  or  Scouring  fometimes  happens  from  vifcous 
flimy  Matter  hindring  th tChyle  from  entring  into  the  lacteal 
or,  milky  Veffels*  and  in  this  Cafe  the  Excrements  are  ufually 
of  a  pale,  light  Complexion,  as  they  con  lift  chiefly  of  Chyle . 

r  But  all  thefe  are  only  different  Species  of  a  2)i- 
Moltcn  Greafe.  afrMa  .  anj  when  che  Scouring  is  large,  as  it 

happens  to  fome  full-body’d  young  Horfes,  a  white  greafy 
Matter  likeFat  comes  away  in  theDung,  and  this  is  whatFar- 
riers  call  Me/tenGreafe, which  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
greafy %)iarrfocea9  which  fometimes  happens  to  Men  of  grofs 
Habits,  as  well  as  to  Horfes,  and  feems  to  beoccafion’d  when 
the  Glands  ofthelnteftines  are  more  than  ordinarily  open’d* 
whereby  that  Matter  is  evacuated  from  the  Blbod  into  the 
Guts,  which  fhould  otherwife  be  dep  ofited  among  the  Fat. 
The  Cure  of  a  But  in  order  to  the  Cure  it  ought  to  be 
Lax  or  Securing  obferv’d,  that  in  all  thofe  Scourings  that  are 
of  the  hr  if  kind,,  and  are  only  the  critical 
Difcharges  offomeDifeafe,  there  are  feldom  or  never  any 
bad  Accidents  attending  them,  unlefs  theDifeafe  has  been 
of  fuchContinuance  as  to  wade  and  attenuate  the  Body  5  and 
therefore  when  theSicknefs  abates  by  any  fuchDifcharge,  the 
bed  way  is  not  to  be  over  hady  to  dopit,  but  it  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  encouraged  when  it  proves  imperfed  5  and'  that 
mud  be  done  by  Medicines  that  are  moderately  purging. 
But  becaufe  all  Difcharges  that  proceed  from  the  Inteftines 
may  degenerate  into  the  worier  fort,  Care  ought  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  let  it  run  on  too  long,  but  be  it  may  dop’d  by 
the  Methods  hereafter  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  the  other 
Species  of  a  ^Diarrhoea  5  we  diall  therefore  proceed  to 
the  next  kind,  where  a  Horfe  lofes  his  Appetite ;  and 
when  the  want  of  Digedion  is  manifed  from  an  imper- 
fed  Communication  of  the  Dung,  that  is,  when  fome  Part 
of  the  Food  comes  away  whole  as  it  is  eat. 

In  this  Cafe  all  thofe  Things  that  we  have  already  laid 
down  for  drengthening  the  Stomach  are  to  be  us’d*  for 
which  purpofe  we  alfo  recommend  the  Ufe  of*Z 'Hafente, 
to  thofe  that  like  it  5  but  it  is  not  one  Dofe  that  will  an¬ 
swer  the  End,  but  it  ought  to  be  repeated  every  Day,  and 
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fo  mud  any  other  Stomachick  Medicine,  before  any  extra" 
ordinary  EffeH  can  be  wrought. 

And  becaufe  this  Difeafe  is  both  in  the  Stomach  and 
Guts,  the  following  Clyder  may  be  given  as  foon  as  you 
perceive  him  begin  to  recover  his  Appetite,  unlefs  the 
Loofenefs  begins  alfo  to  abate  with  the  other  Symptoms^ 
and  in  that  Cafe  it  may  be  let  alone. 

“  Take  of  Red-Role  Leaves  two  Handfuls,  the  Roots 
66  of  Gentian  and  round  Birthwort,  of  each  one  Ounce9 

Gallangal  half  an  Ounce,  Bay-berries,  Anifeeds,  and 
“  Fennel-feeds,  of  each  two  Drams.  Let  the  Pvoots,  and 
“  other  hard  ingredients,  be  bruis’d  5  afterwards  boil  the 
il  whole  in  three  Quarts  of  Water  for  the  Space  of  half  an 
44  Hour  5  or  let  them  be  infus’d  four  Hours  in  boiling  Wa- 
“  ter  1  then  pour  off  the  Liquor,  and  diffolve  in  ifthree 
u  Ounces  of  the  Oil  of  Rue,  which  mud  be  inje&ed  into 
44  the  Horfe’s  Fundament  lukewarm.” 

This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  but  if  the  Loofe- 
nefs  dill  continues,  and  the  Horfe  grows  weak,  it  is  a  very 
bad  iign,  efpecialiy  if  he  rufufes  to  feed. 

The  next  kind  is  that  where  the  Excrements  The  Cure  of  the 
are  tinged  yellow,  or  of  a  deep  reddifh  Colour,  fecond  kind  of 
proceeding,  as  we  haveobferv’d,  from  a  too  Loofenefs . 
great  Profulion  of  the  Gall  and  Pancreatick  Juice,  &c. 

In  this  a  Horfe  may  be  firft  of  all  purged  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Drench. 

Fake  Red-Rofe  Leaves  two  Handfuls,  Monks  Rhu- 
a  hard  four  Ounces,  T*nrk.y  Rhubard  three  Ounces.  Let 
a  thefe  be  diced  and  boiled  with  the  Rofe  Leaves,  in  three 
“  Pints  of  Water,  for  the  fpace  of  one  Hour  *  and  in  the 
<c  drained  DecoHion  diffolve  an  Ounce  and  half  of  Diaff 
a  cordium.”  Or  this  : 

44  Take  of  the  bed  Rhubarb,  in  Powder,  two  Ounces, 
€4  Cream  of  Tartar  one  Ounce,  Diaphoretick  Antimony 
41  half  an  Ounce.  Let  this  be  given  in  a  Pint  of  red  Wine. 

If  the  Horfe  be  of  fmall  Value,  two  Ounces  ofthe  <Pulvis 
Cornacloim  may  be  us’d,  which  the  Reader  will  find  pre- 
fcrib’d  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  and  to  it  may  be  added  half 
an  Ounce  more  of  Diaphoretick  Antimony  •  for  after  Purg¬ 
ing  has  been  once  or  twice  repeated,  thofe  Medicines  which 
promote  Sweat,  and  the  other  Secretions,  are  to  be  us’d,  as 
they  make  a  Revuldon,  and  confequently  leden  the  Dif- 
charges  by  Dung  5  wherefore  we  recommend  Diafcordium, 
Mithridate,  and  Venice-<Treacle,ov  London-li reticle,  wnich 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  manner,  45  Take 
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44  Take  Treacle-water  one  Pint,  Venice-Treacle,  or  Mi- 
44  thridate,  two  Ounces.  Let  the  Mixture  be  ftirr’d  well 
«  about,  and  given  through  a  Horn.”  Or  this  : 

44  Take  one  Handful  of  Water-Germander,  Red-rofe 
a  Leaves  and  Rue,  of  each  half  a  Handful,  Virginia, 
u  Snake-weed  and  Scorzonera,  of  each  two  Ounces.  Boil 
44  them  in  a  Quart  of  Water  half  an  Hour,  and  to  the 
{trained  Deco£lion  add  two  Ounces,  or  two  Ounces  and 
u  a  half  of  Diafcordium.”  Or, 

44  Take  of  Diafcordium  three  Ounces,  diffolve  it  in  a 
u  Deception  of  Red-rofe  Leaves,  and  give  it  through  a 
44  Horn  5  two  Ounces  of  Venice-Treacle,  or  Mkhridate, 
or  three  Ounces  of  London-Treacle,  may  be  given  in 
44  the  fame  manner,  taking  Care  at  the  fame  time°to ‘keep 
44  the  Horfe  well  cloath’d,  and  to  have  him  often  comb’d 
44  and  rubb’d,  to  open  the  Pores,  the  better  to  promote 
44  Sweat  and  infenflble  Tranfpiration. 

The  following  Drench  may  alio  be  given  with  good  Sue 
cefs,  to  aflringe  and  dry  up  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  &c. 

44  Take  Rofe-water  and  Plantain-water,  or  a  Decoction 
a  of  Red-rofe  Leaves  and  Plantain  one  Quart,  Treacle- 
4C  water  half  a  Pint,  Armenian  Bole  and  Sealed  Earth, 
or  Lemnian  Earth,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  DilTolve  in 
44  the  Mixture  two  Ounces  of  Diafcordium,  and  of  Roch- 
u  Ahum  lix  Drams. 

This  muft  be  repeated  two  or  three  Days  fucceflively, 
and  unlefs  the  Scouring  be  very  violent,  it  will  certainly 
put  a  flop  to  it. 

But  the  Farrier  is  to  obferve,  that  if  a  Horfe  has  a  Fe¬ 
ver  upon  him,  which  does  not  dimim/h,  but  increafes  with 
the  Loofenefs  5  thofe  Things  which  aft  more  immediately 
upon  the  Bowels  are  then  to  be  made  ufe  of  $  therefore 
the  Qyfter  preferibed  in  the  preceeding  Chapter,  to  remove 
violent  Pains  in  the  Guts,  may  be  injected  *  or  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  will  yet  be  more  efficacious  in  this  Cafe. 

44  Take  of  Guaiacum  half  a  Pound,  Saflafras  four  Ounces, 
a  boil  them  in  four  Quarts  of  Smiths  Water,  wherein  they 
44  quench  their  hot  Irons,  until  one  half  of  the  Water  be 
44  con  fum’d  •  then  add  to  the  Decoftion  Red-rofe  Leaves,, 
44  the  Tops  or  Leaves  of  Briar,  and  the  Leaves  of  Bramble, 
44  of  each  a  handful  $  or  inflead  of  thefe,  two  handfuls  of 
cc  Plantain,  and  when  it  has  boil’d  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ct  longer,  take  it  from  the  Fire,  and  in  the  drain’d  Decocfion 
cc  diffolve  four  Ounces  of  Diafcordium  without  Honey,  and 
64  of  Opium  half  a  Dram.”  Or  this ;  “‘Take 
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sc  Take  Henbane  and  white  Poppy-feed,  of  each  four 
u  Ounces,  Red-roff  Leaves  two  Handfuls,  Pomegranate 
s£  Bark  two  Ounces.  Boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Smiths 
11  Forge-water  to  three  Pints,  diffolve  in  it  four  Ounces  of 
€C  Diafcordium,  or  three  Ounces  of  Mithridate,  or  Venice- 
u  Treacle,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Opium/"  Or  the  following 
may  be  us’d  in  hafte,  or  for  a  Horfe  of  fmall  value. 

t£  Take  a  Opart  of  the  forefaid  Water,  warm  it  over  the 
€£  Fire,  and  diffoive  in  it  two  Ounces  of  Diafcordium^ 
<£  and  the  like  quantity  of  Roch-Allum. 

Thefe  Clyfters  are  always  to  be  made  in  a  leffer  quan¬ 
tity  than  thofe  that  are  purging  5  and  the  Horfe’sTail  to 
be  keptclofe  to  his  Tuel,  that  he  may  retain  them  as  long  as 
poflible  *  and  as  foon  as  he  flings  out  the  firft,  which  per¬ 
haps  may  not  be  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  Hours,  it  muft  be 
follow’d  with  another,  and  fo  on,  until  the  Loofenefs  is 
quite  ftopt,  which  may  eaflly  be  done  by  the  Help  of  thefe 
Clyflers,  unlefs  his  Strength  be  quite  wafted,  and  that  he 
has  loft  all  Senfation  in  his  Bowels. 

We  come  now  to  the  Cure  of  the  laft  fort  The  laft  Kind 
of  Scouring  which  we  mention’d,  to  wit,  of  Scouring^ 
when  the  Chyle  is  difcharg’d  with  the  Ex-  curd- 
crements  »  and  as  this  Indifpofltion  proceeds  from  filmy 
Matter  obftruHing  the  Paffages  in  the  laHeal  Veffels,  the 
propereft  Method  is  by  Purging,  for  which  purpofe  we  re¬ 
commend  the  following. 

u  Take  Epfom  Salts  fix  Ounces,  Cream  of  Tartar  two 
a  Ounces,  diflolve  them  in  a  Gallon  of  Water,  and  give 
u  the  whole  through  a  Horn  at  feveral  times.”  Or, 

<£  Take  Efifom  Salts  fix  Ounces,  Cream  of  Tartar  three 
4£  Ounces,  Salt  of  Tartar  half  an  Ounce.  Diffolve  them  in  a 
€i  plentiful  deal  of  Water,  and  let  them  be  given  as  the  other.” 

Let  Sait  of  Tartar  and  Sal  \ Prunell #  be  alfo  diffolv’d 
in  his  common  Drink,  for  all  thofe  Diluters  are  the  moft 
proper  to  wafh  off  that  vifcid  Matter  which  adheres  fo 
clofely  to  the  Guts,  and  hinders  the  Chyle  from  entring 
into  its  proper  Veffels,  efpecially  when  they  are  us’d  plen¬ 
tifully  5  but  if  this  fort  of  Flux  ftiould  proceed  from  a 
ftrumous  Obftruciion,  as  it  fometimes  happens  to  human 
Bodies,  it  would  prove  incurable. 

As  to  that  which  Farriers  call  Molten  Greafe ,  it  beings 
for  the  moft  part,  the  Concomitant  of  every  large  Scouring, 
that  Symptom  generally  wears  off  in  the  procefs  of  the 
Diftemper,  and  requires  no  particular  Management  diftinff 

from 
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from  what  has  been  already  prefcrib’d  for  the  third  fort  of 
Loofenefs,  viz.  Purging  and  adringent  Clyders,  with  the 
Abidance  of  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  promote  a 
Breathing  thro*  the  Pores 5  but  becaufe  in  all  violent  Difor- 
ders  of  the  Guts  there  is,  for  the  mod  part,  a  weaknefs  in 
the  Stomach  aifo,  it  can  never  be  amifs  to  exhibit  fuch 
things  as  are  proper  to  procure  a  good  Digedion,  at  the 
fame  time  that  other  Means  are  us’d  to  carry  off  the  more 
urgent  Symptoms  5  and  thefe  ought  to  be  continued,  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  Horfe  of  Value  5  and  indeed  it  is  for  want 
of  fuch  Helps  that  many  Horfes  dwindle  away,  or  fall  in¬ 
to  other  Didempers,  after  the  Loofenefs  has  in  a  great 
meafure  been  overcome. 

Concerning  the  Food  that  is  to  be  given  in  fuch  Difor- 
ders,  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  what  Solleyfell  re¬ 
commends,  viz.  the  cleaned  and  bed  Hay,  Bran  moiften’d 
with  Claret,  and  parch’d  Barley.  But  as  all  thofejDiforders 
have  their  primary  Caufe  from  Colds,  ill  Ufage,  but  efpe- 
cially  from  foul  corrupt  Feeding,  ,  and  want  6f  Exercife, 
the  Owner  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  keep  an  Eye  over  his 
Horfe,  and  to  learn  his  Condi tution,  and  what  he  is  able 
to  bear,  and  by  that  means  thefe  Accidents  may,  in  a  great 
meafure,  be  prevented. 


C  H  A  P.  XXXVIII. 

Of  the  Bloody -Flux . 

r-  »  nr  HIS  is  only  an  advanc’d  Degree  of  a  2)i- 

A  Bloody  ■‘Flux.  A  arrhozd)  efpecially  of  that  Sort  which 

proceeds  from  a  Profufion  of  the  pancreatick  and  bilious 
Juices  5  for  when  the  Difcharge  from  thofe  Parts  is  very 
much  inlarg’d,  it  caufes  dill  a  greater  Influx  of  Blood  and 
Humours  towards  them,  which  being  more  than  can  be 
converted  into  the  proper  Juices,  forces  itfelf  through  the 
Intedines  of  the  Veffels,  and  is  difdiarged  with  thefe  Juices 
into  the  Guts. 

rc  Sometimes  it  refembles  the  walkings  of 

**  lfferent  Fledi,  fometimes  there  is  a  Mixture  of  pu- 
ppearances.  m]ent  Matter  or  Corruption  along  with  it, 

and  fometimes  little  or  nothing  comes  away  but  pure 
Blood  5  but  this  lad  kind  proceeds,  for  the  mod  part, 
from  an  Appetite  of  the  internal  Hemorrhoidal  Veffels. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  a  Bloody-dux  very  feldom  hap¬ 
pens  to  Horfes,  infomuch  that  Solleyfell  has  given  it  no 

Place 
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Place  among  other  Difeafes  of  the  like  Nature,  and  for  my 
own  Part,  I  cannot  fay  I  have  ever  feen  Blood  come  from 
a  Horfe’s  Fundament,  otherwife  than  by  the  Preffure  <j£ 
hard  Dung  upon  the  great  Gut,  which  by  that  means  has 
only  fqueez’d  out  a  very  fmall  quantity  from  the  VeiTels 
thereof;  yet  becaufe  that  Diftemper  may,  without  doubt, 
feize-fome  Horfes,  as  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  Oeco~ 
nomy  of  that  Animal,  and  as  moft  Authors  I  have  perus’d, 
befides  So/leyfett,  aver,  they  have  met  with  it  in  all  its 
different  Appearances,  I  fhall  therefore  give  fuch  Dire&ions 
as  are  necefiary  for  the  Cure. 

And  in  order  thereunto,  becaufe  a  Bloo-  , 
dy-flux  happens,  for  the  moft  part,  before  “  #  ure' 
the  Body  has  been  very  much  wafted  by  the  Loofenefs,  it 
Is  proper,  in  the  firft  place,  to  make  a  Revulfion  by  taking 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck-vein* 
This  is  convenient  in  all  Fluxes  of  Blood  from  the  inferior 
Parts,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be  exceeding  weak. 

If  there  be  a  Mixture  of  purulent  corrupt  Matter  after 
Blooding,  moderate  Purging  will  be  very  proper,  wftth  fuch 
Things  as  have  been  prefcrib’d  in  the  preceeding  Chapter  5 
all  the  other  Medicines  recommended  to  make  a  Revulfion 
by  Sweat  and  infenfible  Tranfpiration,  are  alfo  to  be  com™ 
ply’d  with  5  as  alfo  the  aftringent  Clyfters  there  recom¬ 
mended,  which  in  moft  Cafes  will  anfwer  the  End,  I  fhall 
therefore  only  add  one  more. 

44  Take  a  Quart  of  Forgewater,  and  boil  in  it  four  Oun~ 
€C  ces  of  Oak-bark,  two  Ounces  of  Tormentil-Roots,  Ba~ 
44  iauftines  and  Red-role  Leaves,  oi  each  a  Handful.  To 
u  the  drain’d  Decofli on  add  three  Ounces  of  Diafcordium, 
u  one  Ounce  of  Mithridate,  and  half  a  Dram  of  Opium. 
4t  Let  this  be  injected  warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as 
44  there  is  Occaiion  •  and  if  you  be  provided  with  a  Syringe 
46  that  has  a  pretty  large  Pipe,  you  may  fometimes  add 
44  two  Ounces  of  Bole  in  Powder,  or  fealed  Earth.5* 

But  above  all  things,  you  are  to  avoid  mixing  Oil  or 
Butter,  or  any  other  greafy  Matter,  with  Clyfters  that  are 
of  this  Intention,  as  is  common  among  Farriers  5  for  thefe 
things  are  direftly  contrary  to  the  Nature  of  thofe  Appli¬ 
cations,  and  will  not  only  render  their  Operations  ineffe¬ 
ctual,  but  increafe  the  Difeafe^  and  inftead  of  aftringing 
and  fortifying  the  Bowels,  will  weaken  them,  by  cauiing 
a  greater  Relaxtion  of  their  Fibres. 


CHA  P. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Of  Worms ,  Bots ,  Truncbions 3 


Worms  of  dl -  lTHERE  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Vermin 

nsers  Kinds  bred  A  bred  in  the  Bodies  of  Horfes,  which  go 

*n  biorfes.  under  the  Denomination  of  Bots,  Worms, 
and  Tmnchions.  The  Worms  are  of  divers  Colours  and 
Shapes,  fome  refemble  Earth-worms,  others  are  fmall  and 
white,  iliarp  at  both  ends  like  Needles.  The  Yrunchion  is 
thick  and  fhort,  and  theBot  is  not  unlike  a  fmall  Caterpik 
lar  5  the  laft  are  commonly  found  in  the  freight  Gut,  eipe- 
dally  of  fome  Horfes  when  they  arefrfi  taken  from  Grafs* 
Solleyfell  has  taken  notice  of  another  Kind,  which  re¬ 
femble  Wood-lice,  only  that  they  have  fewer  Feet,  are  of  a 
deep  reddifh  Colour,  velveted  on  the  Back  like  a  Bot,  and 
made  up  of  feveral  Folds.  Thefe,  he  fays,  are  bred  in  the 
Stomach,  and  abide  in  it  and  devour  all  the  Nourifliment  j 
fo  that  a  Horfe,  if  he  be  never  fo  great  a  Feeder,  cannot 
thrive  while  they  are  in  his  Maw.  The  fame  Author  ob- 
ferves  further,  That  thofe  kind  of  Worms  are  oftentimes 
the  occaiion  of  a  Horfe’s  Death,  by  eating  Holes  in  the 
Stomach  $  and  fays,  he  has  feen  thoufands  of  them  in  the 
Stomachs  of  dead  Horfes. 

But  that  Author  might  be  ealily  impos’d  upon  by  fuch 
an  Infpedion^  for  it  is  very  certain,  as  foon  as  an  Animal 
dies,  thofe  Parts  that  turn  firft  to  Putrefadion,  as  the  Ali¬ 
ment  in  the  Stomach,  which  is  kept  under  clofe  Cover, 
will  foon  breed  Vermin,  and  that  of  different  Kinds,  flnce 
it  is  reafonable  enough  to  believe,  that  the  Seeds  of  divers 
Infers  may  be  depofited  among  the  Food  of  moft  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  be  thus  convey’d  into  the  Stomach,  and  may  be 
brought  to  Life  very  fuddenly  after  the  Animal  is  dead  5 
No  Worms  cm  ^LU  that  Worms,  or  any  other  kind  of  Ver¬ 
min,  can  either  be  bred  or  fubfifted  in  the 
Stomach  of  any  living  Creature,  is  as  im~ 
poffible  as  for  a  Moufe  to  live  under  a  Mill- 
Bone  while  it  is  grinding  5  for  it  is  very  well 
known,  that  themufcular  Action  of  the  Stomacb,by  whick 
it  is  kept  in  conftant  Motion,  would  much  fooner  deftroy 
any  fuch  Creatures,  if  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  breed 
there,  than  the  common  Food  which  they  eat,  that  being 
harder  and  more  difficult  to  be  broke  than  they. 

And 


be  bred  in  the 
Stomach  whil e 
the  Horfe  is  am 
live. 
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And  therefore  Markham's  Aftertion  muft  a  fdfe  Afer* 
be  as  falfe  as  ridiculous,  and  only  taken  upon  thn  &f  Mark** 
truft,  from  the  Speech  of  fome  Mounte-  ham. 
bank  5  where,  fpeaking  of  the  red  Wor ms,  he  fays  :  “  He 
**  has  feen  Horfes,  whofe  Stomachs  have  been  eaten  quite 
through  with  them,  fo  that  the  Meat  which  they  eat 
could  not  abide  in  their  Stomach,  but  fell,  unon  the 
(wallowing,  into  the  Body,  making  the  Body  fwell  like 
<s  a  Tun,  fo  that  they  dv’d  with  huge  Torment. 

Neither  will  theHiftories  we  have  of  Worms  helm  void¬ 
ed  at  the  Mouths  of  Men  and  Women,  however  authentick 
avail  any  thing  to  prove  their  fubffling  in  the  Stomach" 
£nce  it  is  very  certain  they  have  been  thrown  upwards  like 
the  Gall  or.  Excrements  in  the  Black  Paffion,  when  the 
PerkiaiticK  .Motion  ot  the  Guts  has  been  very  much  in¬ 
verted  •  and  thefe  have  been  but  a  very  ftiort  while  in  the 
Stomach  before  their  EjeCbnent. 

We  may  therefore  very  reafonably  affirm,  All  Worms  Bred 
'5 nee  the  modern  Difcoveries  have  (hewn  in  the  Guts, 
m  the  true  Ufe  of  the  Stomach,  that  this  fort  of  Vermin 
can  only  be  bred  and  fubfifted  in  the  Guts  of  any  live  Ani- 
siial,  and  not  in  the  Stomach  $  and  when  they  are  found 
there  at  any  time,  it  is  either  after  the  Animal  is  dead,  that 
the  AClion  of  the  Stomach  ceafes,  or  elfe  they  are  brought 
into  it  in  the  manner  we  have  already  mention’d. 

Now  the  Caufe  of  Worms  is  from  foul 
Feeding,  and  very  often  from  a  bad  Digef-  The  Cmfi  € 
tion,  for  that  will  have  the  fame  EfteCf  as  mrms* 
corrupt  and  unwholefome  Food.  For  the  Aliment,  when 
st  is  not  iufficiently  broke  and  comminuted  In  the  Stomach* 
turns  to  Crudities,  and  is  render’d  the  more  liable  to 
putrify  in  the  Guts,  fo  that  a  proper  Matter  is  furniffied 
for  the  Production  of  V ermio  $  and  therefore  we  may  often 
obierve,  that  as  Children,  even  fo  young  Horfes,  are  more 
liable  to  be  infefted  with  Worms,  than  thofe  that  are  grown 
to  Maturity.  And  this  may  probably  proceed  from  the 
weaknefs  and  flexibility  of  the  folid  Parts,  whereby,  thoB 
their  Appetites  are  at  that  time  (enfible  and  vigorous,  yet' 
the  Stomach  muft  aCf  lefs  forcibly  upon  the  Aliment,  than 
when  they  are  arriv’d  to  a  more  advanc’d  State  5  fo’  that 
of  coniequence  they  may  be  render’d  more  liable  to  the 
Production  of  thofe  Animals. 

The  Signs  are  all  thofe  that  appear  in  a 
Colick,  for  befides  that  thofe  InfeCts  occaUon  T*e  Slgn*’ 
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a  Titillation  in  the  Guts,  the  vifcid,  grofs  and  putrify'd 
Matter,  whereby  they  are  ingender’d,  caufes  a  Yellication 
and  frequent  Twitches,  and  withal  fo  much  Pain,  that  a 
Horfe  appears  to  be  in  all  the  Agony  imaginable,  lying 
down  and  ftarting  up  again  by  Fits,  oftentimes  ftriking  his 
Belly  with  his  hind  Foot,  and  oftentimes  rubbing  his  Fun- 
dament  againft  any  Wall  or  Poft  that  happens  to  be  near 
him  ‘j  and  when  there  happens  to  be  many  of  thofe  Crea¬ 
tures,  efpecially  when  they  are  harbour'd  in  the  great  Gut, 
they  appear  plentifully  in  the  Dung. 

Tr  r  The  Cure  conftfts  in  all  thofe  things  that 

are  proper  to  deftroy  the  Vifcidities  in  the 
Bowels,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  ftrengthen  the  Stomach  $ 
for  by  that  means  a  Horfe  digefts  his  Hay  and  Provinder, 
and  nothing  but  the  grofter  Parts  go  downwards  into  the 
Guts,  fo  that  of  confequence  thofe  Creatures  cannot  eafily 
be  ingender’d  there. 

And  becaufe  Purging  is  of  the  moft  immediate  Efficacy 
in  all  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  therefore  the  mold  proper  to  begin 
the  Cure  that  way  •  and  for  that  purpofe,  if  there  be  no 
Obftru£lions  in  the  Freight  Gut,  which  may  hr  ft  recjuire 
the  life  of  Clyfters,  we  recommend  the  following. 

“  Take  Tanfey  Flowers  and  Coraline,  of  each  a  Handful, 

Sena  one  Ounce,  Jalap  in  grofs  Powder  half  an  Ounce  : 
u  Boil  them  in  a  Quart  of  Water,  and  to  the  {train’d  De- 
4£  co6f  ion  add  two  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.  Or : 

Take  two  Ounces  of  th QcPulvis  Cornachini ,  orCoun- 
4C  tefs  of  Warwick's  Powder,  and  give  it  in  a  Deception 
<£  wherein  Rue  has  been  boil’d.  Let  your  Horfe  be  kept 
from  feeding  two  Hours  before  and  two  Hours  thereafter, 
giving  him  moderate  Exercise  to  help  the  Operation  of  the 
Phyftck  5  and  at  Night  he  may  have  fealded  Bran  to  eat. 

But  thefe  are  the  propereft  Purges  to  deftroy  Worms  and 
wormy  Matter,  that  ha vz  MercuriusDulciSy  or  JEthiopi 
Mineral ,  join’d  with  them,  as  follows: 

“  Take  of  the  heft  Aloes  one  Ounce,  Mercurius  jDulcis 
iC  half  an  Ounce,  Diagridium  two  Drams.  Make  thefe 
“  into  a  Ball  with  Liquorice  Powder  or  Flour,  and  as 
44  much  Butter  as  is  fufficient.”  Or  thus: 

“  Take  of  the  beft  filming  Aloes  one  Ounce  and  a  half, 
“  JEthiops  Mineral  one  Ounce,  Diagridium  and  Dia- 
44  phoretick  Antimony,  of  each  two  Drams.  Make  them 
44  into  one  or  two  Balls,  as  above  directed,  and  let  them 
44  be  given  falling. 


Either 
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Either  of  thefe  being  three  or  four  times  repeated,  will 
deftroy  all  manner  of  Worms,  and  carry  off  that  flimy  and 
corrupted  Matter  in  which  they  are  ingender’d,  and  with¬ 
out  the  leaf!  Danger. 

The  Mercurhts  ZDulcis  may  be  had  at  any  Chymift’s 
or  Apothecary  s  *  as  for  th s  Mthiops,  it  is  made  of  equal 
Parts  of  Quickfilver  and  Brimftone,  rubbing  them  in  a  Mor¬ 
tar  till  they  are  incorporated  and  turn  to  a  black  Powder. 

After  your  Horfe  has  been  Diffidently  purg’d  with  one 
or  other  of  the  abovemention’d  Remedies,  the  following 
Powder,  out  of  Solleyfell ,  may  be  given  for  a  Week  or  a 
Fortnight,  and  it  will  be  of  great  Service  to  deftroy  all  the 
Remains  of  the  Diftemper. 

.  4  Take  the  Roots  of  Mafterwort,  the  Leaves  and 
**  Roots  of  Radi/hes,  greater  Centaury,  and  Tanfy,  dry 
them  in  the  Sun  in  the  Summer  j  and  in  an  Oven,  with  a 
moderate  dergree  of  Heat,  in  the  Winter*  then  take  a 
Pound  of  each  urermander,  Ground-pipe,  Roots  of  An- 
gelica,  and  Elicampaign,  all  dry’d  in  the  Shade,"  of 
t  each  haif  a  Pound,  Coraline,  or  Sea  Mofs,  and  Diver 
Aloes,  of  each  four  Ounces,  Gallangal,  Nutmeg,  and 
S&l  <iPrunell£>  of  each  two  Ounces.  Reduce  all  the 
Ingredients  to  Powder  feparately,  then  mix  them,  and 
keep  them  in  a  leathern  Bag,  or  in  a  glafs  Bottle  clofe 
U  rI  he  Dofe  is  an  Ounce  for  fmall  Horfes,  two 

Ounces  and  a  half  for  large  Horfes*  mix  it  with  half 
“  an  Ounce,  or  three  Drams,  of  old  Treacle,  or  an  Ounce 
c<  Treacle  ZDiateJferon,  or  Mithridate  •  then  give  it  the 
u  Horfe  in  a  Pint  of  White-wine,  and  afterwards  walk 
“  him  in  his  Cloaths. 

®ut  this  Powder  will  be  much  better  If  the  ftrft  Ingre¬ 
dients  be  wholly  left  out,  and  iriftead  of  them  be  fubfti- 
tuted  four  Ounces  of  the  Flour  of  Brimftone,  and  two 
Ounces  of  the  Powder  of  Myrrh  5  neither  is  there  occafion 
to  be  much  fcrupulous  about  the  Dofe,  for  the  fmalleft 
Horie  may  take  two  Ounces  of  this  Powder,  and  it  will 
be  little  enough. 

There  are  many  other  Remedies  appropriated  to  deftroy 
Worms,  which  are  all  very  good,  when  rightly  appiy’d,  as 
Rue,  St.  John's  Wort,  Tops  of  Broom,  Male  Fern,  Savin, 
Citron  Seeds,  Wormwood  and  Wormfeed,  Garlick,  Onions, 
and  fuch  like  things,  but  none  can  come  up  to  Mercurius 

ZDulcis,  or  the  JEthiops  Mineral,  for  immediate  Effi- 
3  cacy. 

Moft 
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Moft  Farriers,  for  cheapnefs,  make  Ufe  of  Allum,  black 
Soap?  burnt  Vitriol,  and  fuch  like  Things*  fome  exhibit 
corrolive  Sublimate,  or  red  Precipitate,  as  much  as  will  lie 
upon  a  Silver- Penny  5  but  as  thefe  laft  Medicines,  viz,  the 
Sublimate  and  Precipitate,  cannot  be  us’d  internally  with¬ 
out  great  Danger,  efpecially  to  brute  Creatures,  who  can 
never  be  brought  to  take  fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  carry 
off  their  ill  Effects,  they  ought  therefore  not  to  be  given  in 
any  Cafe  5  for  albeit  they  may,  by  virtue  of  their  powerful 
Efficacy,  fucceed  in  fome  Gircumfeances,  where  a  Horfe 
happens  to  be  robuft  and  ftrong§  yet  when  it  is  otherwife, 
if  they  are  not  the  Occaiion  of  a  fudden  Di (orders,  they 
will  lay  the  Seeds  of  a  bad  Confutation,  and  render  a  Horfe 
unferviceable  for  the  future. 

CHAP,  xl: 

Of  Pain  in  the  Bowels  caufed  by  fudden 

Accidents . 

WE  have  already  taken  notice  that  moil  of  the  Diieafes 
of  the  Guts  will  caufe  Colick  Pains,  when  they  come 
to  an  Extremity  5  but  Horfes,  who  are  oftentimes  under 
the  Direction  and  Management  of  bad  Tutors ^  and  are 
themfelves  only  guided  by  Inftinff,  mull  therefore  be  ren¬ 
der’d  liable  to  many  Inconveniencies,  and  to  none  more 
than  thofe  which  iliew  themfelves  immediately  in  the  Bow- 

r  els  i  for  the  drinking  cold  Water  when  a 

Vmmeaufid  Horfe  ;s  hot>  or  if  at  that  time  he  be  rid 

deep  ^nt0  r^e  Water,  or  if  he  be  fuffer’d  to 
1  '  cool  of  a  fudden  when  he  has  been  at  hard 

Exercife,  any  fuch  Mifmanagement  very  frequently  brings 
on  the  mofl  intolerable  Diforders,  as  we  daily  obferve* 

And  this  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  becaufe  when  the 
Body  is  hot,  and  the  Pores  open,  any  fudden  Cold  caufes 
them  to  be  immediately  fhut  up,  fo  that  all  the  common 
and  neceffary  Difcharges  are  in  a  great  meafure  hinder’d* 
by  which  means  the  Veffels  of  the  Colon ,  and  fometimes 
of  the  Stomach  and  other  Bowels,  are  alio  cramm’d  and 
diftended  $  and  this  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Pain,  and 
like  wife  of  the  Wind  and  Flatulency  that  is  obfervable  in 
fuch  Cafes  5  for  although  Wind  may  often  proceed  from 
other  Caufes,  as  from  the  Vifcidity  and  Sliminefs  of  the 
Matter  that  is  fometimes  harbour’d  in  the  Bowels  ^  yet  in 
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this  Gale  it  is  chiefly  occafioifed  by  their  overgreat  Relaxa-= 
don?  whereby  they  lofie  their  Tone  and  periftaltick  Mo¬ 
tion,  which  is  abfolutely  neceftary  to  the  Expulfion  of  the 
Wind  as  well  as  the  Excrements. 

As  for  the  Signs  of  thefe  Bidden  Diforders,  they  are  fuf- 
fkientiy  known  to  every  one  3  we  /hall  therefore"  proceed 

And  fir  ft  of  all,  if  the  Horfe  be  hot  and  The  Cure  of 
feveri/h,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  a  mode-  tkofefudden 
rate  Quantity  of  Blood  may  be  taken  from  Diforders, 
the  Neck- vein,  after  which  a  Clyfter  ought  to  be  injefted 
and  fuch  a  one  as  will  ftimulate  the  Guts,  and  promote 
their  periftaltick  Motion,  for  by  that  means  the  £xcre« 
ments  and  Wind  will  not  only  be  eje&ed,  but  the  ftagnant 
Blood  muft  alfo  be  forwarded,  for  which  Purpose  no?hing 
can  be  more  ferviceable  than  a  Quart  of  Emetick  Wine 
given  lukewarm 5  but  becaufe  this  is  not  to  be  had  with¬ 
out  Expence,  it  would  therefore  be  worth  any  Gentleman’s 
while  to  make  it,  and  keep  it  by  him,  and  that  is  eafily 
done,  only  by  infufing  four  Ounces  of  the  Crocus  Metal - 
brum,  or  Liver  of  Antimony,  in  a  Gallon  of  White- 
wine  oi  Ale,  for  feveral  Days,  which  will  give  it  an  erne- 
tick  Quality. 

But  inftead  of  the  emetick  Wine,  the  following  Clyfter 
may  be  ufed.  0 

rake  of  the  Decoclion  of  Mallows  and  Mar/li-mafe 
“  ^ows>  of  Broth  that  is  not  too  fat,  two  Quarts,  dife 
fplve  four  Ounces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn,  and  two 
&c  Handfuls  of  common  Salt.”  Or  this  ; 

Take  two  Qyaits  °f  warm  Water,  and  diflfolve  in  it 
half  a  Pound  oi  Epfom  Salts,  and  two  Handfuls  of  com- 
mon  Salt.”  Or  the  following : 

■  <4  ^ake  of  the  Decodion  abovementionkl  two  Quarts* 

<5  Aloes  in  Powder  two  Ounces,  Gambuge  one  Ounce.  Let 
Uf  thefe  be  {lin’d  into  the  Decoftion  when  it  is  abour  Blood- 
warm,  adding  at  the  fame  time  a  Handful  of  bay  Salt 
4t  or  common  Salt. 

^  Let  either  of  thefe  be  given,  taking  Care  to  keep  the 
Horfe  moving  until  the  Operation  is  quite  over  •  and  this 
Method  will  be  the  more  neceftary  if  the  Horfe  has  been 
full  fed  5  but  if  it  be  otherwife,  that  he  was  empty  when 
this  Accident  happen’d  to  him,  a  Clyfter  of  Broth,  or  of 
the  -emollient  Herbs  and  brown  Sugar,  or  Moloflus,  will 
suffice, 

S  %  After 
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After  the  purging  Clyfter  has  finiflfd  its  Operation, 
Sweat  ought,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  be  promoted,  and 
that  very  plentifully  5  wherefore, 

“  Take  of  old  Venice-Tdreacle,  or  of  Mithridate,  three 
«  Ounces,  Matthews' s  Pill  two  Drams,  Camphire  fix 
64  Grains:  Mix  them  well  together,  and  then  dififolve  them, 

“  in  a  Quart  of  warm  Beer,  and  give  it  thro*  a  Horn, 

a  cloathing  him  very  warm/* 

And  to  comfort  his  Bowels,  the  Clyfter  prefcrib’d  in  a 

E receding  Chapter  to  eafe  violent  Pains  in  the  Guts,  may 
e  given,  or  the  following,  which  is  of  like  Efficacy,  and 
will  alfo  help  to  promote  the  Sweat. 

“  Take  Red-Rofe  Leaves  two  Handfuls,  dry’d  Mint 
“  and  Sage,  of  each  one  Handful,  Gallangal  bruis'd  one 
44  Ounce,  Bay-berries  fix  Drams,  Boil  them  half  an  Hour 
«  in  three  Pints  of  Water,  and  to  the  drained  Deco&ion 
44  add  Spirit  of  Wine  or  Brandy  one  Pint,  and  alio  diffolve 
44  in  it  four  Ounces  of  Diafcordium.  Let  this  be  given 
Milk-warm,  keeping  his  Tail  clofe  to  his  Fundament  until 
he  has  no  Motions  of  throwing  it  out. 

But  a  Horfe  is  fometimes  fb  reftlefs  with  the  Violence  ot 
thofe  Pains,  that  there  is  no  keeping  him  on  his  Legs,  but 
be  throws  himfelf  down  every  Minute  5  and  feme  Hordes 
kill  themfelves,  by  linking  their  Heads  againft  the  Wads, 
who  otherwife  might  eafily  be  recover  d  if  they  could  be 
manag’d.  Thefe  ought  to  be  buried  in  a  Dunghil,  all  but  the 
Head,  there  being  no  Cafe  that  requires  that  kind  of  Sweat¬ 
ing  more  than  this  5  for  it  is  very  much  to  be  fufpeeded,  that 
the  giving  of  cold  Water  to  a  Horfe  when  he  is  hot,  and 
w  a  filing  him  about  his  Bread:  and  Belly,  may  often  caufe 
an  immediate  Foundering  in  the  Ched:,  and  this  ieems  rea- 
fonable  enough  from  the  extraordinary  working  and  heaving  1 
of  the  Flanks,  which  is  obfervable  all  of  a  ludden  in  fome  t 
Horfes  after  fuch  Accidents.  But  the  Reader  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  what  has  been  already  faid  under  tnat  Head. 

CHAP.  XLL 

Of  the  Tellows  or  Jaundice . 

7be  Nature  of  HT  HERE  is  no  Diftemper  that  happens 
theVellowSiand  more  frequently  to  Horfes  than  the 

zty  different  Jaundice  or  Yellows,  and  proceeds  from  the 
Cmfes*  Obftru£tions  either  in  the  Gall-pipe,  caufed 

bv 
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by  Slime  or  gritty  Matter,  or  when  the  Roots  of  thofe 
little  Duffs  that  open  into  that  Pipe  are  ftopt  by  the  like 
Matter,  or  comprefs’d  by  a  Plenitude  and  Fulnefs  of  the 
Blood- vdiels  that  lie  near  them. 

Sometimes  that  Diftemper  proceeds  from  or  accompanies 
bard  and  fchirrousObflrucfionsin  the  Liver,  and  fometimes 
the  Blood  will  be  tinffur’d  in  malignant  and  peftilential 
Sicknefies,  as  the  Difeafe  mention’d  by  Solleyfell ,  which 
be  terms  the  Spanijh  Evil ,  and  which  he  obferv’d  to  be 
predominant  among  the  Horfes  in  his  Time,  for  feveral 
Lears  together,  and  to  many  prov’d  mortal  $  fometimes  the 
fame  Symptoms  will  alfo  happen  upon  the  Bite  of  an  Ad- 
der,  or  any  other  venomous  Bead. 

in  thefe  laid  Cafes  of  Poifon  and  Infeflion,  the  Liver  no 
doubt  is  inflam’d  and  fwell’d,  and  by  that  means  bears  its 
proportion,  from  which  the  yellownefs  no  doubt  happens  5 
but  as  this  is  only  a  Symptom,  which  may  be  remov’d  by 
all  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  carry  off  the  Fever  5  and 
as  we  have  already  laid  down  fuch  Methods  as  are  proper 
in  Cafes  of  Malignity,  we  fhall  only  here  conflder  it  as  any 
other  Secretion  that  is  obfrru<5fed,  and  provide  fuch  means 
as  are  proper  to  open  the  faid  Obftmcfions* 

When  the  Gall-pipe,  or  rather  when  the  Roots  of  its 
common  Duffs  are  any  ways  flopt  up,  the  Matter  which 
fhouid  be  converted  and  turned  into  Gall,  is  taken  up  by 
the  Veins,  and  carry ’d  back  again  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
giving  it  a  yellow  Tinffure  $  fo  that  all  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe 
that  have  a  Capacity  of  fliewing  the  Colour,  as  the  Eyes, 
the  inlide  of  the  Lips,  and  even  the  Slaver  from  the  Mouthy 
will  appear  yellov/.  But  as  this  Difeafe  is  contrary  to  that 
fort  of  Scouring  where  there  is  a  Profufion  of  the  Gall, 
and  there  being  little  or  none  of  it  tranfmitted  into  the 
Guts,  the  Excrements  will  therefore  look  of  a  light  pale 
green,  as  if  the  Aliment  was  only  wafhed  in  the  Guts. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  when  a  Horfe  has  the  Yellows, 
he  turns  dull,  heavy  and  fluggi/h,  low  in  his  Spirits,  and 
faint,  efpecially  when  he  is  put  to  the  leaf!  Exercife  5  and 
when  the  Diftemper  has  continued  fome  time  upon  him, 
he  lofes  his  Appetite,  and  becomes  poor,  lean  and  jaded. 
While  the  Obftruffions  are  only  in  the  Gall-paffages,  it 
3s  eafy  enough  to  be  cur’d  j  but  when  the  Liver  is  indured, 
and  harden’d  neat  thole  Paffages,  as  it  fometimes  falls  out  ; 
or  if  there  happen  Impoftumationsor  Ulcers,  the  Cure  will 
then  be  very  doubtful ;  for  in  this  lafl  Cafe  it  will  have  all 
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the  fame  EffeIXs  as  any  other  internal  wafting  Ulcer :  And 
in  the  other  Cafe,  where  the  Liver  is  fchirrous  and  hard, 
thefe  Obftrudioos  muft  alfo  be  difficult,  becaufe  they  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  manual  Operation,  and  alfo  of  external 
Applications. 

,  But  in  the  Cure,  we  fliall  begin  with  its  firff 

Stage, when  we  only  fuppofe  the  Gall*  paffages 
obftru&ed  as  abovemention’d  5  and  to  remove  thofe,  Purg¬ 
ing  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  be  neceffary,  with  thofe  things 
that  are  moderately  opening,  for  unlefs  there  be  Pain  and 
Inflammation  in  the  Liver,  Blooding  will  do  but  little 
Service  $  however,  it  is  much  in  vogue  in  fuch  Cafes. 
Therefore  let  the  following  Xnfuiion  be  made,  viz. 
u  Take  of  Sena  one  Ounce,  Madder  P^oots  and  Turme- 
u  rick  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  the  Leaves  of  Strawberries^ 
Mallows  and  Marfti-mallows,  of  each  one  Handful,  Salt 
of  Tartar  three  Drams.  Let  them  be  infus’d  in  three 
Pints  of  boiling  Water  all  Night,  and  in  the  Morning  let 
it  be  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions.  This  Infufiorj 
will  juft  keep  the  Horfe’s  Body  open,  and  may  therefore 
be  repeated  four  or  five  Days  fucceffively. 

Or  inftead  of  this,  the  Horfe  may  be  purg’d  three  or  four 
times  with  an  Ounce,  or  ten  Drams  of  the  beft  Aloes,  and 
half  an  Ounce  of  Turmerick  made  into  a  Ball,  which,  to 
a  Horfe  of  fmall  Value,  may  be  done  with  lefs  Trouble. 

After  Purging  in  the  manner  we  haveprefcrib’d,  the  Horfe 
may  have  now  and  then  a  little  fcalded  Bran,  and  fometimes 
boil’d  Barley  to  eat,  and  his  Water  may  have  conftantly  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Liquorice  boil’d  in  it$  and  a  Dole  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Powder  may  be  everyDay  given  for  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks  together,  unlefs  the  Purging  alone  remove  the  Di- 
ftemper,  as  it  fometimes  happens  in  the  beginning. 

44  Take  of  the  Roots  of  Madder  and  Turmerick,  of  each 
half  a  Pound5  Earth-worms  dry’d  in  the  Sun,  or  in  anO- 
ven  that  is  but  moderately  heated,  and  Myrrh,  of  each  four 
Ounces,  fhavings  of  Hartihorn  or  Ivory,  and  crude  Tar¬ 
tar,  of  each  two  Ounces,  crude  Antimony  fix  Ounces,  the 
beft  Saffron  and  Cinnamon,  of  each  two  Drams.”  Let  all 
thefe  be  made  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  give  your  Horfe  every 
Morning  two  Ounces  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Ve7iice-trea~ 
cle  to  make  it  into  a  ftift  Pafte,  letting  him  at  the  fame  time 
drink  a  little  White-water  or  Barley-water  to  wafh  it  down, 
1  have  been  told  that  the  following  Receipt  feldom  or 
never  miffes  to  carry  off  the  Tellows  before  it  be  of  an  old 
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{landing  5  and  if  it  fucceeds,  as  1  have  reafon  to  credit  my 
Informant,  it  is  a  very  eafy  way  of  making  a  Cure, 

“  Take  of  Caftile  Soap  one  Ounce,  cut  it  into  Slices*, 
«  and  diffolve  it  in  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Whey,  or 
A  any  other  Liquid,  after  that  mix  with  it  two  Ounces  of 
live  Honey  and  Powder  of  Turmerick,  a$  much  as  will 
a  make  it  into  two,  and  after  you  have  dipt  them  in  fweet 
Oil,  give  them  to  your  Horfe,  letting  him  faft  two 
“  Hours  before,  and  two  Hours  thereafter. 

This  mull:  be  repeated  every  other  Day  for  a  Week  at 
:i  lead.  But  in  this  Cafe  the  ufe  of  Chewing-Balls,  or  the 
champing  on  green  Juniper-wood,  Horfe-radifh,  or  anyfucli 
thing  that  will  be  of  efficacy  to  rouze  his  Spirits,  mail:  needs 
be  of  great  fervice  to  him,  and  he  ought  alfo  to  have  every 
Day  Exercife  given  him,  in  proportion  to  his  Strength  and 
Ability  ^  for  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  aflift  the  Medi¬ 
cines  in  their  Operation. 

But  when  the  Yellows  proceed  from  ffony  An  inveterate 
and  hard  Obftruffions  in  the  Liver,  which,  Jaundice . 
if  they  be  large,  may  eafily  be  difcovered,  becaufe  they  will 
render  him  liable  to  Pain  and  Inflammations,  efpecially  up¬ 
on  the  leafl:  Exercife  5  and  you  may  obferve  him  under 
great  Opprefllon,  and  he  will  often  turn  his  Head  towards 
his  right  Side.  In  that  Cafe  he  muft  be  bled,  and  mode¬ 
rately  purg’d  with  the  Infufion  above  defcrib’d  ^  after  which 
the  following  Fomentation  may  be  ufed. 

a  Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Mallows  and  Marfli-mallows, 
u  of  each  four  Handfuls,  Wormwood  and  Camomile,  of 
«  each  two  Handfuls,  Leaves  of  Bawm,  and  Flowers  of 
u  Melilot,  or  fuch  of  thefe  as  can  be  had,  of  each  one  large 
«  Handful :  Boil  them  in  a  Gallon  of  Water,  and  add 
to  it  a  Pint  of  Spirit  of  Wine. 

The  propereft  way  to  ufe  this,  is  by  dipping  woollen 
Cloths  into  it,  applying  it  pretty  warm  and  often  to 

the  Part  affedted.  o  . 

If  this  Symptom  does  not  wear  off  in  a  little  time,  it 
will  foon  caufe  the  Horfe  s  Death  5  but  if  that  is  removed*, 
and  the  Horfe  Hill  continues  yellow  5  or  if  the  Diflemper 
has  continued  obftinate  and  immoveable,  notwithftandimg 
all  the  proper  Means  have  been  ufed,  recourfe  muft  then 
be  had  to  Medicines  of  a  more  powerful  efficacy,  for 
which  purpofe  we  recommend  the  following  Purge. . 

Take  of  Aloes  one  Ounce,  Myrrh  and  Turmerick,  ©t 
u  each  half  an  Ounce,  Mercurius  tDulcis  three  Drams^ 
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il  half  an  Ounce  of  JErhiops  Mineral.  Make  them  into 
u  Pills  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Flour  and  Butter. 

Thefe  may  be  given  twice  a  Week,  or  according  as  you 
find  he  has  Strength  to  bear  them,  until  he  has  been  fcour- 
ed  four  or  five  times  $  after  which  Cinnabar  Pills,  or  thofe 
for  the  Farcin,  may  be  given,  and  their  ufe  continued  for 
feme  confiderable  time  (if  your  Horfe  be  worth  the  Ex¬ 
pence)  but  efpecially  if  you  obferve  him  rather  to  mend 
than  grow  worfe.  And  this  Method,  when  it  is  rightly 
follow’d,  will  be  found  the  moft  rational  to  remove  all  oh- 
ftinate  Diieafes  of  the  Liver. 

CHAP.  XLIL 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Reins  or  Kidneys 3  &c. 

'1T7E  find  in  the  Books  of  Farriers  an  Account  of  all  the 
*  Difeafes  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  tho’  there  are  but 
few  who  have  deliver’d  them  in  any  regular  Order  $  and^ 
indeed,  fome  of  them,  as  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  are 
but  feldom  met  with  $  we  ihall  therefore  make  it  our  Buft~ 
nefs  to  fpend  as  little  of  the  Reader’s  Time  as  poftlbie,  in 
things  that  are  common  and  unprofitable.  However,  we 
make  no  doubt  but  fome  rare  and  imufual  Inftances  of 
.Stones  and  Slime  happen  to  thofe  Creatures,  yet  the  moil 
common  are  only  thofe  that  proceed  from  Colli  venefs,  from 
an  Inflammation  or  Ulceration  in  the  Kidneys,  or  fome 
Deleft  in  the  Bladder,  or  in  the  Urine  itfelf  *  what  relates 
to  the  Pain  or  Stoppage  of  Water  caufed  by  Coftivenefs,has 
already  been  difeufs’d  under  that  Head  •  and  as  it  is  not  to 
be  accounted  a  Difeafe  in  thofe  Parts,  but  only  a  Symptom 
of  another  Difeafe,  and  is  removed  as  foon  as  that  ceafes  5 
we  fhall  therefore  in  the  enfuing  Chapter  only  confider  a 
Stoppage  or  Painpifs  in  the  latter  Senfe,  when  the  Difeafe 
L  confin’d  to  the  Reins  and  P adages  of  the  Urine. 

CHAP,  XLIIL 

Of  the  Painpifs  or  Strangury, 

TT  H  O’  this  Difeafe  happens  moft  frequently  when  there 
_*T  1S  an  Obftruftion  of  the  Dung  harden’d  and  indurated 
in  the  ftreight  Gut,  as  we  have  obferv’d  5  yet  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  another  Caufc,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  occafion’d 
either  by  Inflammation  of  the  Bladders|‘or  aiyUlcer  in  the 
'  <  KidneyS| 
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Kidneys 5  for  when  there  happens  to  be  an  Ulcer  in  thofe 
Parts,  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Matter  proceeding  from  thence, 
may,  no  doubt,  caufe  Pain,  when  it  pafles  into  theUrethra* 
or  Pifs-pipe,  by  abrading  and  carrying  off  the  Mucus  that 
ahould  defend  that  fenfible  Part,fo  that  a  Horfe  in  this  Cafe 
muft  pifs  in  Pain  ;  and  as  this  will  alfo  caufe  an  Inflamma  ¬ 
tion  there,  inffead  of  pifling  freely,  he  will  often  dribble. 

An  Inflammation  in  thofe  Parts,  arifing  from  any  other 
Caufe,  as  hard  Riding,  too  long  a  Detention  of  his  Urine,  has 
generally  the  fame  Efifedt  ;  but  an  Inflammation  of  this  kind 
happens  the  more  readily  if  there  be  a  Lentor  of  the  Dung. 

ToremoveallfuchDiforderSjitwillbene" 
eeffary  to  give  emollient  foftningClyfters  made  Gure* 

of  a  DecodHon  of  Mallows,  Marfli-mallows,  Mercury,  Ca¬ 
momile,  and  the  like,  with  a  mixture  of  Oils  and  other  flippe- 
ry  things,  or  Clyfters  made  of  fat  Broths  5  and  to  make  them 
a  little  purgative,  common  Treacle  or  Manna  maybe  diflblv’d. 
in  them,  to  the  quantity  of  fix  Ounces,  or  half  a  Pound. 

Half  an  Ounce  of  Sul  cPrunell<e ,  or  purify’d  Nitre,  may 
be  diflblv’d  in  his  Water  for  two  or  three  Days  together,  or 
two  Ounces  of  crude  Tartar  may  be  boil’d  in  it  ;  and  among 
his  Provinder  may  be  mixt  the  Leaves  of  Straw-berries9 
Radifhes,  and  Turnip-tops. 

But  it  after  hard  riding  you  have  reafon  to  fufpedl  an 
Inflammation  in  the  Kidneys,  the  Bladder,  or  Urinary  Paf- 
fage,  which  muff  at  the  fame  time  be  accompanied  with, 
feverilh  Symptoms,  it  will  then  be  very  proper  to  take  Blood 
from  the  Neck-vein,  and  the  ufe  of  the  Clyfters  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  you  f H all  fee  occafion;  but  it  you  have 
reafon  to  fear  an  Ulcer  in  the  Kidneys,  in  that  Cafe  all 
eleanfing  balfamick  Medicines  are  to  be  comply’d  with,  for 
which  purpofe  we  chiefly  recommend  the  following  Balls. 

“  Take  Gum  Benjamin  half  a  Pound,  clean  Antimony  in 
44  fine  Powder  four  Ounces,  Flour  of  Brimftone  fix  Ounces, 
“  Seeds  of  Fenugreek  and  crude  Opium,  of  each  an  Ounce,, 
44  Salt  of  Tartar  two  Ounces;  pound  thefein  a  Mortar,  ad- 
44  ding  as  much  Spirit  of  Turpentine  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
44  them  into  a  Mafs;  form  them  into  Balls  weighing  two 
44  Ounces  each,  one  of  which  may  be  given  every  Mornings 
44  an  Hour  before  watering  time.”  Or  the  following : 

44  Take  Turpentine  one  Pound,  boil  it  in  Water  till  it  be 
u  brought  to  the  Confiftency  of  Shoemakers  Wax.5*  Give 
your  Horfe  the  Quantity  of  a  large  Walnut  dipt  in  Oil,  or 
moiften'd  with  Butter,  and  continue  its  ufe  for  fome  time. 

C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.  XLIV. 

Of  a  Flux  of  Urine y  and  ftaling  of  Blood . 

AN  immoderate  Flux  of  Urine  happens  when  the  Serum 
of  the  Blood  is  too  much  attenuated  and  thin,  or  when 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are  too  much  conftringed  and  fhut 
up,  or  when  the  Renal  Duds*  viz.  the  fmall  Canals  that 
open  into  the  hollow  Part  or  Bafon  of  the  Kidneys,  are  too 
much  extended  and  dilated,  whereby  the  Serum  is  feparat- 
ed  in  an  over-great  Quantity  from  the  Kidneys* 

The  firft,  to  wit,  when  theferous  Parts  of  the  Blood  are 
too  much  attenuated,  is  for  the  moft  part  caufed  by  tra¬ 
velling  in  hot  Weather,  or  eating  hot  and  fpirituous  Herbs 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Grafs  Seafon  *  and  we  have  alrea- 
dy  obferv’d,  that  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  are  moft  ordinarily 
©bftruded  and  (hut  up  by  riding  in  the  Night-Fogs,  or  ex- 

Eofing  a  Horfe  to  the  Cold  when  he  has  been,  over-much 
eated  :  And  the  Renal  Duds  may  be  dilated  and  extend¬ 
ed  by  eating  Snow  with  the  Grafs  in  Winter,  which  is  (aid 
to  abound  very  much  with  Nitre $  or  it  may  be  caufed  by 
drinking  over-much  Water  of  any  kind,  efpcciaily  when  a 
Horfe  is  put  to  hard  Exercife,  for  by  that  means  it  fudden- 
ly  precipitates  and  falls  downwards  in  an  over-great  Quan¬ 
tity  into  the  Reins,  fo  that  the  abovemention’d  Duds  be¬ 
come  widen’d  beyond  their  ufual  Dimenfions. 

.  After  this  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  under- 

CauJe  of  fland  how  a  Horfe  comes  to  Hale  Blood,  for 
qo  .  a]|3ejt  ]3iooc|  may  fome times  proceed  from 
an  Ulceration  of  the  Kidneys,  when  they  are  wore  and 
abraded  by  Sand  or  gritty  Matter,  or  by  the  acrimony 
and  fliarpnefs  of  the  Corruption  that  proceeds  from  the 
Ulcer  5  yet  the  moft  ufual  Caufe  of  piffing  Blood  happens 
when  the  Renal  Duds  have  been  over-much  diftended  by 
any  of  the  Caufes  abovemention’d,  and  Blood,  for  the 
moft  part,  follows  a  too  great  Profusion  of  the  Urine,  tho* 
this  is  very  feldom  attended  unto  by  Farriers. 

,  r  As  to  the  Cure,  whether  there  be  only  a 

too  great  Profulion  of  Urine,  or  a  Flux  of 
Blood,  it  is  to  be  perform’d  chiefly  by  Medicines  that 
fftengthen  and  agglutinate,  andlikewife  by  fuch  Things  as 
will  divert  the  Humours  another  way,  by  opening  the  Pores : 
Only  in  cafe  of  Blood,  a  Vein  fhould  by  all  means  be 
open’d  in  the  Neck  or  Bread,  to  make  as  Ipeedy  a  Revul- 
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fion  as  poflible,  becaufe  this  kind  of  Hemorrhage  proves 
fometimes  fatal  to  Horfes,  and  that  very  fuddenly. 

After  Blooding,  a  cooling  Clyfter  wherein  Sal  ‘Poly- 
chrefiziTn  or  Sal  i Prunella  has  been  diffolv’d,  will  be  very 
convenient.  As  the  following  : 

w  Take  of  the  Decoffion  of  Mallows  and  Marfh- mallows 
<£  two  Quarts,  difTolve  in  it  three  Ounces  of  Sal  Polychre- 
u  ftumy  or  Sal  ‘Prunellas,  or  Salt-petre,  four  Ounces  of 
il  Oil  or  frefh  Butter.”  Let  it  be  injected  lukewarm. 

The  following  Drench  may  alfo  be  given,  and  repeated 
for  two  or  three  Days. 

“  Take  Plantain- water  one  Pint,  Treacle-water  half  a 
u  Pint,  Japan  Earth  and  Bole,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Sugar 
Si  of  Lead  ten  Grains,  Diafcordium,  or  Mifhridate,  three 
44  Ounces.’5  Or  the  following  Balls  may  be  given. 

Take  Gum  Tragacanth  and  Gum  Arabick,  of  each 
?c  four  Ounces,  dry5d  Liquorice,  Seeds  of  Melons  and  white 
u  Poppies,  of  each  an  Ounce,  Gourds  and  Cucumber- feeds, 
44  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  Starch  two  Ounces  :  Make  theta 
44  into  a  line  Powder,  and  with  a  Mucilage  of  Roots  of 
u  Marfh-mallows  and  Fenugreek-feeds,  let  them  be  form- 
44  ed  into  Balls  weighing  two  Ounces  each. 

Let  your  Horfe  have  one  of  thefe  Balls  Morning  and  Af¬ 
ternoon  an  Hour  before  his  Water,  until  his  Urine  ceafes 
to  be  bloody. 

But  if  the  Flux  of  Blood  be  violent,  take  two  Ounces  of 
Salt  or  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  difTolve  it  in  a  Quart  of  Vinegar 
or  Verjuice,  and  apply  it  cold  to  his  Breaif,  and  it  will  flop 
it  immediately,  unlefs  it  proceeds  from  fbme  pretty  large 
Branch  of  an  Artery  5  and  in  that  Cafe,  unlefs  the  Rupture 
be  in  the  Urinary  Paffage,  where  it  may  be  reach’d  by  a 
ftyptick  Injeflion,  it  will  readily  prove  mortal. 

If  your  Florfe  has  got  a  Fever,  his  feeding  maft  be  but 
very  moderate  5  if  he  has  no  other  Accident  befides  a  Flux 
of  Urine,  he  may  be  indulg’d  to  feed  fomewhat  more  liberal¬ 
ly,  and  among  his  Oats  may  be  ftrew’d  the  Seeds  of  Melons^ 
Gourd,  or  white  Poppies  •  three  or  four  of  the  Heads  of  the 
faid  Poppies,  with  the  Seeds,  may  be  cut  to  pieces  and  boil’d 
in  his,  Water,  which  will  give  it  no  difagreeable  Tafte  :  You 
may  alfo  give  him  now  and  then  half  a  Pint  of  fweet  Oil  5 
for  all  thofe  Things  are  very  proper,  and  they  will  help  to 
blunt  the  afperity  and  fharpnefs  of  the  Urine  $  but  Care 
muff  be  taken  not  to  let  him  drink  too  much  Water,  but 
rather  give  it  him  the  oftener,  unlefs  it  be  foften’d  in  the 
mariner  we  have  dire&ed.  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

Of  the  Colt-Evil,  Shedding  of  the  Seed,  and 
Mattering  of  the  Yard. 

T’l-  ctfuVmil  TP  HE  Colt-Evil  is  a  continued  Stjffnefs  in 
w'  ~  ^  1  Horfe’s  Yard,  Mid  is  fo  call’d,  be¬ 

cause  it  is  a  Difeafe  incident  to  Colts,  and  is  brought  upon 
them  by  having  full  Liberty  with  Mares,,  while  they  are 
not  able  to  cover  them  $  but  the  Difeafe  which  generally 
goes  under  that  Denomination  in  this  Kingdoms  is  no 
other  than  a  Swelling  of  the  Sheath. 

It  may  be  eafily  cur’d  in  the  beginning,  only  by  bathing 
the  Sheath  with  fome  warm  Fomentation  made  of  emol¬ 
lient  Herbs,  &c.  as  Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  Wormwood* 
Camomile,  and  the  like,  with  the  Mixture  of  Spirit  of 
Wine  $  but  if  you  find  the  Swelling  pretty  hard,  and  that 
there  are  the  Signs  of  Heat  and  Inflammation,  he  ought  to 
be  both  bled  and  purg’d,  and  his  Yard  ty5d  up  to  his  Belly, 
making  a  Hole  in  the  Bandage  for  the  Paflfage  of  his  Water* 
_  The  Shedding  of  the  Seed,  if  a  Horfehap- 
Sheddmg  pens  tQ  jiave  any  fuch  J3ifeafe,  may  be  eafily 

known  by  a  Weaknefs  and  Debility  j  but  that 
which  the  Farriers  bring  under  this  Denomination,  is  but 
fome  Weaknefs  of  the  Reins,  occafion’d  by  a  Strain  or  vio¬ 
lent  Exercife,  or  the  Solution  of  a  Cold,  which  is  fome- 
times  follow’d  by  a  running  at  the  Yard. 

But  the  Cure  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  Seed  or  only 
Matter  from  the  Reins,  and  may  be  perform’d  by  once  or 
twice  Purging,  and  the  ufe  of  Turpentine  Balls,  as  direct¬ 
ed  in  the  Forty-third  Chapter  $  or  the  ufe  of  thofe  ft rength- 
ning  Medicines  we  have  inferred  in  the  preceding  Chapter. 

c  The  Mattering  of  the  Yard  proceeds  fome- 
Mattmng  ej  times  from  the  fharp  frofty  Air  caufing  an 

Ulceration,  but  chiefly  when  a  Horfe  has 
hurt  himfelf  by  being  too  eager  in  covering  a  Mare 5  for 
as  the  Yard  is  of  a  loofe  and  fpungy  Subfiance,  if  it 
therefore  happens  to  be  bruifed,  it  eafily  becomes  fore  and 
ulcerated  $  and  when  the  Skin  is  only  fretted  off  from  any 
part  of  it,  from  thence  does  iffue  a  confiderable  Difcharge 
of  foetid  fiinking  Matter,  and  may  be  of  ill  confequence, 
if  due  Care  be  not  taken,  tho’  at  firft  it  may  be  cur’d  by 
Blooding  only*  and  bathing  the  Part  with  warm  Spirit  of 

Wine  5 
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Wine  5  but  the  bed:  way  in  ufing  the  Spirits,  is,  to  take 
him  out  of  the  Stable,  for  when  thefe  are  apply’d  to  fo 
feniible  a  Part  as  the  Yard,  the  fmarting  Pain  will  be  apt 
to  make  him  lame  himfelf,  unlefs  he  has  room  5  but  that 
does  not  laft  above  one  Minute, 

If  the  Ulcer  or  Excoriation  be  inwards,  which  can  only 
be  diftinguifh’d  by  the  Matter  proceeding  from  the  Uri¬ 
nary  Paffage,  and  not  from  the  Pain  in  piffing,  as  the  Far¬ 
riers  fuppofe,  from  the  lead  Sore  upwards,  as  it  is  more  or 
lefs  accompanied  with  Inflammation^  will  exhibit  the  fame 
j*  Signs  as  the  Urine  paffes  thro*  the  inflam’d  Part  In  that 
Cafe  the  following  Mixture  may  be  injefled  three  or  four 
times  a  Day,  and  it  will  foon  cure  him  of  that  Symptom. 

u  Take  a  Pint  of  Plantain  or  Rofe-water,  Venice  Tur- 
a  pentine  two  Ounces,  the  Yolk  of  one  Egg,  Honey  one 
Ounce  $  mix  thefe  together  in  a  Mortar,  then  pour  the 
ce  Water  on  them  by  degrees  until  they  are  incorporated,’2 
After  which  add  four  Ounces  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Bran¬ 
dy,  wherein  half  a  Dram  of  Camphire  has  been  diffolv’d. 
Put  the  whole  Mixture  into  a  Vial,  fhaking  it  as  often  as 
you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it, 

CHAP,  XLVL 
Of  the  Dropjy. 

ALL  our  Engl  ip  Authors,  and  fome  Italians ,  have 
enumerated  a  Dropfy  among  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes, 
and  fome  affirm  pofitively,  that  they  have  cur’d  it  in  all  its 
different  Kinds  ^  but  that  which  chiefly  happens  to  Horfes* 
is  what  the  Farriers  call  the  Univerfal  Dropfy,  and  fhews 
itfelf  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  external  Parts  of  the  Body,  but 
efpecially  the  Legs  and  Thighs,  as  they  are  the  mod  de¬ 
pendent  5  and  I  have  myfelf  obfcrv’d  in  Cafes  of  the  Greafe9 
when  that  happens  both  before  and  behind,  it  generally 
proceeds  from  a  dropfical  Difpofition. 

The  Caufe  is  from  all  kinds  of  ill  Ufage,  The  Caufe  &f 
but  efpecially  from  bleeding  and  purging  a  Dropfy. 
Horfes  beyond  their  Strength  5  for  thefe  unfeafonable  Eva¬ 
cuations  render  the  Blood  languid  and  flow  in  its  motion, 
and  for  want  of  Spirits,  it  has  not  force  enough  to  reach 
the  Paffagesof  the  Skin,  fo  as  to  make  the  ufual  Difcharge, 
but  its  ferous  Parts  burfl:  thro’  the  fmall  Veffels,  and  are 
depofited  under  the  Skin  or  the  flefiiy  Pannicle. 


The 
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The  Signs  are,  a  Laflitude  and  Wearinefs,  Faintnefs  and 
difficulty  of  Breathing,  Lofs  of  Appetite,  and  a  Change  of 
a  Horfe’s  natural  Colour  from  bay  to  dun,  or  from  black  to 
a  dufkifhnefs,  and  from  white  to  an  afhy  Complexion,  and 
the  like  3  his  Hair  will  died  with  the  leaf!  rubbing,  and 
the  Pits  of  your  Fingers  will  remain  wherever  there  is  a 
Swelling.  It  is  moreover  to  be  obferv’d,  when  a  dropfical 
Horfe  lies  down,  he  does  not  gather  his  Limbs  round  toge¬ 
ther  as  a  Horfe  that  is  free  from  that  Indifpofition,  but  be- 
eaufe  of  their  ftiffnefs  fpreads  them  out  at  their  full  length* 

Altho*  purging  to  excefs  is  fometimes  the 
The  Curs,  Caufe  of  this  Diftemper,  by  reafon  it  di veils 

the  Blood  of  its  fpirituous  and  balfamick  Parts  3  yet  to  at¬ 
tenuate  the  Vifcidities  of  its  Serum,  and  to  make  a  Bifcharge 
of  what  is  fuperfluous,  Purging  muft  again  be  made  ufe  of  3 
and  when  that  is  perform’d  with  proper  Medicines,  it  is 
of  no  fmall  moment  in  the  Cure  5  but  thefe  muft  befuch* 
as  befides  their  purging  Quality,  are  indu’d  £0  as  to  com- 
municate  warmth  and  vigour  to  the  Blood,  &c.  for  which 
Purpofe  the  following  is  chiefiy  to  be  preferred. 

“  Take  of  Jalap  one  Ounce  and  a  half,  Gamboge  two 
ec  Drams,  Seeds  of  Dwarf-elder  two  Ounces,  Ginger  and 

Nutmegs,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  :  Make  all  thefe  into  a 
44  fine  Powder,  and  form  them  into  two  Balls,  with  as  much 
44  Turpentine  as  is  fufficient  for  that  purpofe.”  Let  thefe 
be  dipt  in  Oil,  and  given  with  the  ufual  Precautions.  They 
muft  be  repeated  every  other  Day  for  a  Fortnight  or  longer  3 
and  on  thofe  Days  he  does  not  purge,  an  Ounce,  or  fix 
Drams,  of  Antimony  may  be  given  him. 

And  becaufe  Sweating  is  alfo  of  the  greateft  fervice* 
when  it  can  be  promoted,  the  following  Dole  may  be  giv¬ 
en,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafion. 

a  Take  old  Venice-Treacle  four  Ounces,  Matthews' s 
u  Fill  two  Drams,  Camphire,  and  Salt  of  Hartfhorn,  of 
44  each  fifteen  Grains.”  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  give 
them  in  a  Quart  of  hot  Ale. 

But  if  this  proves  infufficient  to  raife  a  Sweat,  he  may 
be  cover’d  in  a  Dunghil. 

Some  particular  Regard  is  alfo  to  be  had  to  a  Horfe’s 
Diet  in  this  Cafe 3  for  altho*  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
feed  him  high,  yet  while  he  undergoes  fo  much  cleanfing 
by  Purging,  Sweat,  and  other  Evacuations^  his  Aliment 
fhould  be  fomewhat  proportion’d  to  it  3  and  therefore  he 
may  be  allow’d  a  large  Meafure  of  clean  Oats  every  Day 

after 
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after  the  Operation  of  his  Phyiick,  with  an  Ounce  of  the 
Seeds  of  Dwarf-elder,  and  two  Ounces  of  Caraway  Seeds 
ftrew’d  among. them0 

C  H  A  P.  XLVIL 

Of  a  Horfe  that  is  Hidebound . 

IT7  HEN  a  Horfe  after  Travel,  or  after  Various  ways 
**  arsy  Accident,  grows  fo  lean,  and  his  whereby  a  Horfe 
Fkfn  fo  much  funk,  that  his  Skin  adheres  becomes  Hide* 
clofe  to  his  Bones,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  bound . 
Hidebound  5  but  this  is  not  properly  to  be  term’d  a  Bifeafej, 
Wiille  it  may  be  made  up  by  Feeding  j  but  when  a  Horfe, 
aiter  good  keeping,  continues  in  the  fame  Condition,  we 
may  then  very  reafonably  fuppofe  him  to  lie  under  feme 
inward  Indifpofitionj  and  in  this  refpe^  it  may  proceed 
from  clivers  Cauies,  as  when  the  Excrements  by  Dung  and 
Urine  are  over-much  inlarg’d,  and  the  Pores  of  the  Skin 
ooftructed,  or  when  the  Entrance  into  the  lafleal  or  milky 
Veflels  are  fluffed  by  adheflve  gluy  Matter,  or  from  any 
other  augmented  Secretion,  or  any  large  Difcharge,  where¬ 
by  fiich  a  Derivation  is  made  as  hinders  the  Blood  from 
reaching  the  extreme  and  outward  Parts,  for  by  that  means 
the  veiiels  and  mufcular  Fibres  become  contra£led,  and 
:fhrink  to  the  Bones,  for  want  of  their  due  Nourishment  5 
and  as  the  Juices  in  thofe  Parts  become  alfo  vifeid,  the  Skin 
is  thereby  as  it  were  glu3d  to  the  fubjacent  Flefh. 

And  therefore  to  form  a  right  Judgment 
of-  this  Biftemper,  the  Farrier  ought  to  exa-  ^mt  Difttnc - 
mine  carefully  both  into  the  Quantity  and  hi 

QuaJity  of  what  a  Horfe  voids  from  him,  fpe8  ™ HiZl 
ior  1  have  known  a  Hidebound  Horfe  Ih it  bound  Horfes* 
often,  and  his  Excrements  foft  like  that  of 
a  Cow,  and  yet  not  come  dire<ftly  to  a  Lax  or  Loofenefs$ 
and  I  knew  another  very  coftive,  but  then  he  had  a  begin¬ 
ning  Glanders,  which  was  the  Caufe  of  his  Diftemper, 
though  in  the  procefs  of  the  Difeafe  that  the  Matter  came 
more  plentifully,  his  Skin  grew  very  loofe  and  thin,  which 
is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for$  and  a  Horfe  may,  no  doubt, 

alio  become  Hidebound  from  the  other  Caufes  above- 
mention^ 

T  And  fence  this  is  properly  an  Effect  of  fome  other  Difeafe, 
therefore  whatever  cures  that,  when  it  is  once  found  out,  will 

foon 
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foon  loofen  a  Horfe’sHide$  as  for  infiance,  when  a  3 lorfie 
voids  too  much  Dung,  a  ftop  is  put  thereunto  with  proper 
Remedies,  which  afiringe  and  dry  up  the  Belly  5  or  wheft 
a  Horfe  ftales  too  much,  or  if  the  Paffages  ot  the  Chyle  are 
©bftru&ed,  whatever  carries  off  the  Qbftruffions,  or  puts 
a  fiop  to  the  fiiperfiuous  Evacuation,  will  caufe  the  Blood 
to  flow  in  greater  quantity  into  its  proper  VefiMs,  by  which 
means  the  fhrunk  and  deprefs’d  Fibres  will  by  degrees  be 
extended  to  their  ufual  Dimenfions.  But  if  the  Farrier  be 
at  a  lofs  to  judge  rightly  in  thofe  Cafes,  he  can  hardly  do 
amifs  if  he  adminifier.  the  fame  Remedies  we  have  laid 
down  for  the  Cure  of  the  Yellows,  for  there  are  but  few 
Hidebound  Horfes  which  they  will  not  recover,  unlefs 
there  be  an  inward  Decay  and  Wafte. 

But  while  proper  means  are  us’d  inwardly,  befides  good 
Dreffing,  Fomentations  may  be  us’d  outwardly,  fuch  as  are 
recommended  by  Solleyfell ,  made  of  Succory,  Harts- 
tongue,  Agrimony,  St.  John’s  Wort,  Bay-leaves,  Bawm, 
Mint,  Penniroyal,  Rue,  Sage,  Rofemary,  Thyme,  the 
Roots  of  Grafs,  Madder,  Eringo,  or  fuch  of  them  as  can 
eafily  be  had  :  Let  twelve  Handfuls  be  boil’d  in  two  Gal¬ 
lons  of  Water,  or  Lees  of  Wine,  and  taking  as  many  of  the 
Ingredients  in  your  Hand  as  you  can  grafp,  rub  all  his  Body 
with  it  as  hot  as  he  is  able  to  bear  5  after  which  take  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Marfh- mallows  and  Oil  of  Rue,  of  each  equal 
Parts,  with  thefe  chafe  his  Belly,  and  all  about  his  Throat 
and  Jaws,  or  wherever  the  Hide  is  much  fhrunk,  then  cover 
him  with  an  old  Sheet  dipt  in  the  Liquor,  being  firfi 
wrung  out,  binding  over  all  a  warm  Quilt  or  Rug. 

This  may  be  repeated  for  the  fpace  of  three  or  four 
Days  5  and,  as  that  Author  rightly  obferves,  it  will  help  to 
draw'  the  Spirits  and  Nouri/hment  to  the  dry  Skin,  tho’it 
will  do  but  little  fervice,  unlefs  the  inward  Obftru£tions  be 
alfo  remov’d. 


But  as  for  a  tir’d  lean  Horfe,  who  has  no 
inward  Indifpofition,  I  would  never  advife 
manazd  any  one  t0  tamPer  W3th  him,  otherwiie 

than  by  obferving  a  due  Care  in  his  Feeding, 
Dreffing,  and  Exercife  5  and  in  this  Cafe,  while  we  only 
fuppofe  a  Horfe ’s  Body  fhrunk  and  deprefs’d  b  the  con¬ 
tinual  Difcharges  from  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  the  o- 
ther  Excretions,  during  his  daily  and  continued  Labour* 
and  the  want  of  fufficient  Food  to  make  up  thofe  Lolles, 
it  is  very  certain  thefe  may  be  repair’d  by  Food  and  Eafe. 

But 
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But  as  in  this  Cafe  the  Veftels  are  contracted  and  ieften’d 
in  their  Bore  and  Capacity,  his  Food  ought  at  firft  to  be 
but  moderate,  otherwife  a  larger  quantity  of  Blood  will  be 
tranfm'itted  into  thofe  Veftels,  than  they  are  capable  at  once 
to  receive,  which  mu  ft  needs  be  the  Occalion  of  many  Dift 
orders,  as  it  will  caufe  an  Over-plenitude  in  the  extreme 
Parts,  and  fo,  by  its  Redundancy,  overburden  and  load  the 
principal  Bowels. 

And  this  is  truly  the  reafon  why  lean  and  tir’d  Horfess 
who  have  been  fuddeniy  fatten’d  by  Jockeys,  become  fucli 
Jades,  turn  broken-winded,  or  lame,  orlofe  their  Eye-fight 
upon  the  leaft  Service  $  for  while  the  main  Study  of  thofe 
Perfbns  is  (as  every  one  fufficiently  knows)  only  to  make 
them  look  fat  and  plump,  they  foften  all  their  Food,  that  it 
may  digeft  foon,  and  turn  the  fooner  to  Blood,  and  allow 
them  no  manner  of  Exercife,  being  fenfible  that  any  fuels 
Method  would  foon  turn  to  their  own  Detriment. 

But  to  apply  this  more  particularly  to  our  prefen t  purpofe 5 
a  lean  Horfe  fhould  have  his  Exercife  and  Food  increas’d  by 
degrees,  andjuftly  proportion’d  to  the  Augumentation  of  his 
Strength  5  and  becaufe  of  the  Contraction  and  want  of  Ca¬ 
pacity,  which  we  have  obferv’d  to  be  in  the  Blood  veftels  of 
fuch  Horfes,  his  Exercife  fhould  always  be  given  him  fo  as 
he  may  reft  fome  time  before  he  has  his  Feeding  of  Oats  5 
becaufe  Exercife,  by  thinning  the  Blood,  and  making  it  take 
up  more  fpace  in  the  Canals,  may  therefore,  befides  other 
Injuries  to  which  it  expofes  a  lean  Hidebound  Horfe,  caufe 
a  more  than  ordinary  fenfe  of  Fuinefs,  by  diftending  the 
Biood-veflels  of  the  Stomach,  which  are  in  that  Part  very 
finall,  and  thereforehurtDigeftion^  whereas  if  he  be  fuffer’d 
to  ftand  fome  time  before  an  empty  Rack,  or  only  to  eat 
a  little  frefh  Hay  until  the  additional  Motion  of  the  Blood 
be  decreas’d,  and  the  Veftels  become  fubfided  by  a  gradual 
running  off  of  the  Blood  5  a  Horfe  will  then  become  light- 
fome,  and  able  to  digeft  his  Food,  fo  as  it  may  be  converted 
to  true  and  folid  Nourifhment. 

And  for  the  fame  reafons  a  Horfe  in  this  Condition  ought 
never  to  be  taken  out  foon  after  Feeding,  but  upon  Need- 
fity,  and  then  he  fhould  only  be  walk’d  gently,  as  every  Meal 
makes  a  frefh  Augmentation  oi  the  Bloody  and,  indeed,  at 
all  rimes  his  Exercife  fhould  be  gentle  and  eafy,  until 
his  Veftels  are  render’d  capacious  and  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  the  hidden  Sallies  of  the  Blood,  and  that  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Secretion  have  alfo  acquir’d  a  fufficicnt  Aptitude  to 

T  make 
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make  their  Difchargesas  regular,  and  as  nearly  proportion** 
able  as  may  be  to  the  Quantity  of  his  Food. 

And  this  muft  certainly  be  the  true  Reafon  of  fattening 
and  hardening  a  Jean  Hidebound  Horfe  5  or  in  other  Words, 
of  bringing  a  lean  Horfe  into  good  Cafe,  and  at  the  fame 
time  rendering  him  robuft  and  ftrong,  and  able  to  bear 
the  hardeft  Labour  and  Toil,  efpecially  if  to  this  be  added 
good  Rubbing  and  Dreffmg,  to  promote  the  Difcharges  of 
the  Skin. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  Rules  are  what  we  can  war¬ 
rant  to  be  fiifficiently  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Mechanifm 
in  all  Bodies  whatfoever,  yet  becaufe  the  animal  Syftem  is 
fb  much  complicated,  whereby  one  Horfe  alfo  differs 
vaftly  from  another,  every  Man’s  own  Difcretion  muft 
therefore,  in  the  main,  guide  him  as  to  Particulars.  What 
we  have  here  obferv’d  in  general,  has  been  chiefly  calcu¬ 
lated  with  an  Eye  to  thofe  Hones  that  are  of  a  tender  and 
delicate  Frame,  and  not  to  fuch  as  are  naturally  hardy, 
though  thefe  may  alfo,  in  fome  Circumftances,  require 
fuch  a  Care  to  be  had  of  them.  But  the  Reader  may  eon- 
fult  the  fourth  Chapter,  where  he  will  meet  with  fome 
things  that  bear  a  near  affinity  to  the  prefen  t  Subjefh 

€  H  A  P.  XLVIIL 
Of  the  Far  chi. 

THERE  is  no  Diftemper  which  has  tryd  the. Skill 
and  Invention  of  Farriers  more  than  the  Farcin.  The 
Writers  of  the  lower  Rank,  as  Markham^  and  %)e  Grey9 
and  thofe  who  have  borrow’d  all  their  Knowledge  from 
them,  have  no  otherwife  accounted  for  it,  than  that  it  1 
proceeds  from  naughty  and  corrupt  Blood,  and  that  it  is  the 
moft  loathfome  and  infeHious  of  all  Diftempers,  brought 
upon  a  Horfe  by  Infection,  or  by  eating  corrupt  and 
naughty  Food,  or  by  lying  in  Swines  Litter,  and  from  fuch 
like  Caufes.  Neither  have  thofe  of  better  Account  mended 
the  Matter  very  much,  having  only  amus’d  their  Readers 
with  a  falfe  and  unintelligible  Philofophy. 

The  Sieur  de  Solleyfell  defines  it  to  be  an  Ulcer  caus'd 
by  the  Corruption  of  the  Blood,  and  that  by  a  certain 
Poifon  which  is  more  or  lefs  malignant,  and  confequently 
makes  the  Horfe’s  Condition  either  hopeful,  or  altogether 
defperate  5  and  after  a  fhort  Theory  built  upon  the  Writ¬ 
ings 
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angs  o.t  fome  Phyficians,  but  no  ways  applicable  to  the 
.Farcin,  he  has  thefe  Words. 

For  a  brief  Explanation  of  the  Nature  Solleyfeilb 
u  of  fhat  Poifon,  ’twill  be  fufHcient  to  tell  -Account  of  the 
you,  that  it  is  a  venomous  Steam,  or  cer-  &*rcin  no  -way? 
tain  corrupt  Spirits,  which  penetrate  the  arrceubhtothe 
Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  as  the  Light  of  Natruf  °f 
the  .  Sun  paffes  thro’  a  Gla fs.  Thefe  -j6’8 

Spirits  are  a  fort  of  Ferment,  that  breed  Corruption  in 
whatever  Part  they  attack. 

But  this  Explanation  is  not  only  imperfeft,  but  altogether 
unintelligible,  his  Comparifon  being  no  ways  agreeable  to 
his  own  Ideas  and  Notions  of  that  Poifon  5  nor  indeed 
Reducible  from  thofe  Caufes  which  himfelfhas  enumerated 
as  the  chief  occafion  of  the  Farcing  for  he  obferves  that  the 
Fai'cin  is  fometimes  communicated  by  Contagion  from  am 
infected  Horfe,the  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  new  Oats 
or  new  Hay,  violent  Exercife  in  hot  Weather,  and  even 
once  hard  Riding  5  Hurts  and  Wounds  made  by  afoul  can¬ 
cerous  Inftrumcnt,  fuch  as  Spurs,  Bits,  &c.  The  too  great 
abundance  of  Blood,  and  a  prepoflerous  and  too  harfy  di¬ 
ligence  in  fattening  tir  d,  lean,  and  over-heated  Horfes. 

But  it  is  very  certain  none  of  thefe  Caufes  will  produce  fuch 
a  Poifon  as  can  penetrate  the  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body  in  the 
manner  Lc  has  deferib  d  •  and,  indeed,  thole  Poifbos  that 
are  of  the  mofl  volatile  and  corrollve  Nature,  tho5  their  Ef¬ 
fects  are  hidden,  yet  their  Operations  are  not  fortuitous  or 
at  fandom,  but  perfe&ly  mechanical,  as  may  be  feen  by 
any  one  who  is  able  to  perufe  Dr.  Mead's  E flays  on  Poifon, 
where  all  thofe  things  are  clearly  and  intelligibly  explain’d! 

We  /hall  therefore  endeavour  to  account  for  the  Farcin 
in  a  way  that  we  hope  will  be  thought  more  rational  than 
what  any  of  our  Authors  have  hitherto  advanc’d  *  and  what¬ 
ever  regard  be  had  to  the  fPropatartick ,  or  remote  Caufes 
of  that  Dihemper,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  its  im¬ 
mediate  Caufe  is  a  languid  and  heavy  Motion  of  the  Blood 
and  other  Juices  contain  d  in  the  fmall  Veffejs  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  outward  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  and  that  ic 
has  its  chief  Seat  in  the  Skin  and  Eefhy  Pannicle. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  we  /hall  take  notice  that 
moft  Authors  have  divided  the  Farcin  into  divers  Kinds, 
viz,  the  wet,  the  dry,  the  inward  and  the  Eying  Farcin,  the 
corded  Farcin,  the  Farcin  that  puis  forth  red  or  yellowifh 
Fiefh,  and  that  which  is  of  a  livid  and  black  Colour,  and 
refembks  a  Hen’s  Fundament,  T  a  '  The 
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The  wet  and  the  dry  only  differ  as  there  is  more  or  left 
Moifturein  the  Ulcers  and  Parts  where  it  is  heated,  the  flying 
Farcin,  which  makes  its  Appearance  fometimes  in  one  place, 
fometimesin  another ;  and  the  inward  Farcin,  which  lsiai 
only  to  be  felt  on  the  Breaft,  but  does  not  elevate  the  Skin, 
ancl  is  obferved  often  to  difappear  of  a  fudden,  and  become 
the  immediate  Caufe  of  Sicknefs,  though  either  ot  thefe 
may  degenerate  to  a  true  Farcin;  yet  while  they  are  not  fix  t , 
but  indued  with  properties  altogether  foreign  to  the  Farcin, 
they  cannot  rightly  be  brought  under  that  Denomination, 
but  ought  rather  to  be  look’d  upon  as  refembhng  thole 
ruptions  on  the  human  Body,  which  happens  in  violent 
Colds,  or  malignant  Diforders,  and  are  curable  as  iuctn  All 
the  other  kinds  are  only  different  Effefts  ot  that  which 
makes  its  firft  Appearance  like  a  knotted  Cord  ;  and  it  ts 
this  fort  alone,  which,  properly  peaking,  true 

Farcin.  In  what  manner  luch  a  Diforder  can  happen  to  a 
Horfe,  and  produce  thofe  Effefts  we  daily  obferve  from  it, 

fhall  be  ihewn  anon,  ,  ^  ,  .  .l  ;pr 

We  have  already  taken  notice  that  the  Farcin  has  its  ch  et 

Seat  in  the  Skin  and  thin  mufcular  panmcle,  which  lies 
under  it,  and  is  caufed  when. the  Juices  in  thole  E  arte  are 
become  vifcid,  and,  confequently,  flow  and  languid  in  i 
Motion.  If  it  be  confider’d  that  there  is  an  infinite  dumber 
of  Veffels  in  thofe  Parts,  that  are  fmaller  than  Hairs;  ana 
that  thofe  Veffels,  howfoever  fmall,  have  a  Capacity,  and 
contain  a  Fluid  within  them,  any  one  may  eafily  imagine, 
that  in  the  bell  Ettate  a  Horfe  can  be  in,  that  Fluid  can 
move  but  very  flowly  ;  but  when  it  happens  to  be  too^thick, 
or  vifcid,  it  may  be  then  eafily  reduc’d  to  a  ttate  of  Stag¬ 
nation  ;  and  when  it  is  deny’d  a  free  Paffage  thro  thofe 
fmall  Canals,  as  it  is  conftantly  prefs  d  upon  it  by  the  iuc- 
cceding  Fluid,  thofe  fmall  Veffels,  where  there  is  a  Stagna¬ 
tion  will  be  ftretched  out  beyond  their  ufual  Dimeniions, 
and’the  Part  will  be  elevated  and  raifed  into  a  Tumor. 

As  often  as  any  Part  is  thus  elevated  and  the  Liquid  Uopt 
that  it  cannot  move  forwards;  becaufe  of  the  ObftruHions 
and  the  Compreflions  there  is  on  all  Sides,  the  Veffels  being 
thereby  fill’d  beyond  their  Capacity,  it  burfts  forth  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  now  got  without  the  Laws  of  Circulation,  putnfies,  and 
acquiring  a  corrofive  malignant  Quality,  it  gnaws  and  fellers, 
until  it  has  form’d  a  convenient  Lodgment  for  itlelf. 

If  the  Stagnation  be  fudden  and  violent,  and  accompanied 
with  oreat  Pain  and  Heat,  it  will  caufe  fo  great  a  Deriva¬ 
tion  ot  Blood  towards  the  inflam’d  Part,  that  the  fubjacent 
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MufcJcs  will  alfo  be  affeded,  and  by  that  means  the  Part 
will  be  rais’d  into  a  large  Boil  and  Impoftumation  $  but 
when  the  Pain  and  Heat  is  moderate,  it  will  probably  pierce 
no  deeper  than  thePannicle,  and  as  the  fubjacent  Mufcles  are 
but  little,  if  at  all,  affected,  the  Tumors  will  be  but  fmall, 
and  proportionable  to  the  Veilels  of  the  fame  Pannicle.  And 
becaufe  the  Irritation  made  by  thofe  Knots  or  little  Tumors 
is  not  of  voilence  to  affed  and  attract  the  Blood  in  the  lar¬ 
ger  Vefiels  5  yet,  as  there  is  a  near  Sympathy  and  Arid  Com¬ 
munication,  at  leaft,  between  all  the  adjacent  Parts  of  the 
Pannicle,  any  the  ieaft  Irritation  will  eafily  effect  thofe  that 
arenearefl,  and  the  Malady  will  be  communicated  by  degrees 
from  one  part  to  another,  until  it  fpread  over  the  whole  Bo^ 
dy.  Becaufe  of  the  clofenefs  of  the  Skin  to  the  Pannicle, 
and  the  Communication  there  is  between  them,  the  Hide 
mu  ft  alfo  be  affected  5  yet  that  intimacy  and  clofenefs  is  the 
Caufe,  in  fo  gentle  an  Inflammation,  that  thefe  Knots  do 
not  rife  equally  in  ail  Parts,  but  chiefly  follow  the  Traci  of 
the  Veins  3  the  Humour  therefore  has  a  greater  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  Veins,  as  it  finds  a  Lodgment  under  them  while 
j$iey  are  full,  and  elevate  the  Skin  5  and  moreover,  as  the 
Vpins  (being  only  fill’d  with  a  Liquid)  are  therefore  foft 
and  yielding,  and  may  be  much  eafier  prefs’d  upon  than  the 
fuperior  Skin,  which  is  more  hard  ana  compad  5  and  it  is 
from  hence  that  a  Cord  is  always  form’d  by  the  Humors 
along  the  trad  of  the  Vein  5  and  as  the  Swelling  increafes, 
it  gathers  Strength,  and  fometimes  fur  mounts  the  Vein  it- 
felf,  fo  that  the  Vein  feems  to  lie  under  it. 

We  have  Ihewn  how  the  Humours  thus  ©bftru&ed  turn 
to  Matter :  But  the  Matter  of  the  Farcin  is  generally  fmall 
in  quantity,  as  the  F^nots  are  form’d  in  Parts  that  are  dry 
and  aduft,  and  where  there  is  but  little  Moiflure;  and  as 
the  Veffeis  which  nourifh  it  are  alfo  but  fmall  3  and  for  this 
Caufe,  when  the  Cure  happens  to  be  ill  manag’d,  the  Ul¬ 
cers  degenerate  into  a  Caries ,  and  put  forth  a  fort  ofFlefh. 
which  is  red,  white,  or  yellowifh,  according  to  the  Predo¬ 
minancy  of  the  Humours,  or  elfe  turn  hard  and  fchirrous, 
and  of  liquid  Colour  5  and  when  the  Lips  of  the  Ulcers  be¬ 
come  inverted,  which  happens  frequently  from  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  and  Sharpnefs  of  the  Matter,  or  the  frequent  Applicati¬ 
on  of  hot  or  unduous  things,  they  are  then  faid  to  refemble 
a  Hen’s  Fundament. 

But  all  this  is  reconcilable  to  what  we  have  laid  down  as 
tbe  immediate  Caufe  of  the  Farcin,  to  wit,  a  Lentpr  in  the 

T  3  '  '  Blood 
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Blood  and  Juices,  whereby  they  move  heavily  •  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  extreme  and  outward  Parts,  where  the  Veffels 
are  the  fmalleft  ♦  and  it  is  very  certain,  that  any,  or  moft 
of  thofe  Caufes,  to  which  Solleyfflll ,  and  the  beft  Farriers 
have  afcrib’d  the  Farcin,  will  produce  fuch  a  Lentor  and 
Slownefs  $  or  if  there  be  a  previous  Lentor  in  the  Blood, 
muff  increafe  that  Lentor,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ex¬ 
citing  Pain.  And  this  is  plain  from  the  Inflance  of  the 
Farcin  being  caufed  by  the  Wound  of  a  rufiy  Spur,  which 
can  aft  no  otherwife  as  a  Poifon,  than  that  fome  of  the 
harfh  and  pointed  Parts  of  the  Ruft,  fret  and  irritate  the 
tender  wounded  Pannicle  5  and  even  then  it  mud  aft  me¬ 
chanically,  and  in  the  way  we  have  above  defcrib’d,  by 
retarding  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  thofe  Parts  •  and  if, 
previous  to  fuch  a  Wound,  there  be  a  very  great  vifcidity 
and  thicknefs  of  the  Juices,  the  Farcin  may  be  caufed  by 
the  Wound  of  a  Spur,  or  any  other  Inlfrument,  tho’  it  be 
altogether  free  from  FLuft. 

It  the  Farcin  be  caufed  by  Infeftion  from  another-  Horfef, 
it  muff  aft  in  the  fame  manner,  for  then  we  mud  fuppofe 
that  fome  Effluvia,  or  poifonable  Steams,  %  off  from  the 
difeafed  Horfe,  which,  by  infinuating  themfelves  into  the 
Pores  of  a  found  Horfe,  rnuft  occafion  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Juices  in  thofe  outward  Parts,  but  thefe  Effluvia  are  not 
of  fo  volatile  a  Nature  as  to  have  often  fuch  Effefts;  but 
when  Horfes  Band  together  in  a  Stable,  it  is  rather  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  eating  the  fame  kind  of  Food,  and  their  be¬ 
ing  under  the  fame  Direftion  and  Mifmanagement.  What 
kind  of  Poifon  may  be  in  Swines  Litter,  or  how  far  it  may 
be  noxious  to  Horfes,  is  not  worth  while  here  to  determine., 
iince  it  is  very  feldom  made  ufe  of  to  Horfes-  and  if  it 
was,  it  would  rather  produce  the  Mange  than  the.  Farcin. 

The  eating  of  corrupt  and  unwholefome  Hay,  or  Oats, 
may  eafily  caufe  the  Farcin,  as  fuch  Feeding  begets  Crudities, 
which  fiiuft  render  the  Blood  vifcid  5  for  when  the  Blood 
has  once  acquir’d  that  Quality,  a  Stagnation  may  be  eafily 
induc’d  in  the  extreme  and  outward  Parts,  where  the  Juices 
are  naturally  vifcid,  and  the  "Veffels  extremely  fmall. 

I'oo  much  feeding,  without  fui table  Exercife,  may  alfo 
be  the  Caufe  of  a  Farcin,  as  it  may  induce  a  gradual*  Ele- 
thorn,  or  fulnefs  of  the  "Veffels 5  but  if  that  be  Bidden,  by 
a  Bidden  Adffriftion  of  the  Pores,  it  will  be  more  apt* 
to  caufe  a  Fever  or  Surfeit,  or  a  Foundring  in  the  Body, 
Which  in  many  Cafes  is  not  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  a 

Surfeit ; 
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Surfeit :  And  the  fame  EffeHs  mayalfo  be  produc'd  from 
Travel,  or  from  once  hard  Riding,  and  from  many  other 
Errors  in  the  Keeping  and  Management  of  Horfes. 

It  now  remains  that  we  take  notice  of  the  Signs  5  but  be- 
caufe  thefe  are  manifed  and  known  to  all,  wefhallonly  dif- 
tinguifh  between  thofe  that  are  faid  to  be  good  Signs,  and 
thofe  which  are  of  ill  Prognodication. 

Firit  of  all  then,  that  kind  of  Farcin  is  faid  to  be  eafily 
cur’d,  which  takes  its  rife  upon  the  Head  and  upper  Parts  5 
the  Reafon  is,  becaufe  it  can  have  no  deep  Root  $  but  if  it 
once  come  to  affect:  the  EmunHories  or  Kernels  about  the 
Jaws,  and  towards  the  Ears,  it  is  then  to  be  fear’d,  and,  if 
negleRed,  will  be  apt  to  breed  the  Glanders. 

That  kind  of  Farcin  which  is  fuperficial,  and  where  the 
Hide  is  only  affeHed,  cannot  be  of  dangerous  confequence, 
even  though  it  be  univerfal,  and  has  overfpread  the  whole 
Body  ^  but  when  it  has  been  originally  feated  in  thePannicle, 
©r  if  it  be  obferved  to  grow  deeper,  and  afFetl  the  Pannicle, 
it  may  be  then  look'd  upon  as  more  difficult  and  obdinate, 
tho"  even  then  it  will  not  be  very  hard  to  remove  it,  unlefs 
it  either  a  free!:  the  glandulous  and  kernelly  Parts,  or  that 
the  Knots  break,  and  degenerate  into  a  Caries  or  Schirrous » 

But  the  moft  fuperficial  and  lead  rooted  Farcin,  if  it  con- 
slnue  long  without  Abatement,  may  infenfibly,  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  become  of  ill  confequence,  as  it  didurbs  the  Offices 
of  Secretion,  for  while  the  Humours  have  a  continual  tenden¬ 
cy  towards  the  Knots  and  Sores,  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  be¬ 
come  obdrucled,  and  for  want  of  a  due  and  regular  Did- 
charge  there,  the  lead  Error  in  Feeding  and  Exercife  will 
caufe  inward  Diforders,  wherefore  we  may  often  obferve 
Horfes  that  have  the  Farcin  turn  alfo  broken-winded  and con- 
fiimptive,  and  fometimes  become  liable  to  the  Yellows,  and 
to  many  other  Infirmities,  which  either  render  them  altoge¬ 
ther  incurable,  or  at  lead  make  the  Cure  very  difficult. 

When  the  Farcin  begins  on  the  extreme  and  mod  depem 
dent  Parts  $  or  if  in  the  procefs  of  the  Difeafe,  the  Humours 
fall  downwards  upon  the  Limbs,  it  is  in  that  Cafe  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  removed,  as  it  is  generally  attended  with  theGreafe, 
but  the  reafon  will  be  fhewn  in  theTheory  of  that  Didemper  3 
and  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  and  Mechanifm 
of  a  Horfe,  will  eafily  enable  any  one  to  didinguifh.  in  other 
Circumdances.  We  fllafl.  therefore  haden  to  the  Cure. 

And  herein  the  Farrier  ought  in  the  fird  Place  to  look  un¬ 
to  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Horfe,  for  if  he  be  fat  and 
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lufty  when  the  Diftemper  feizes  him,  in  that  Cafe  his  Diet 
Ihould  be  fomewhat  abated  :  but  if  it  be  otherwife,  that  the 
Horfe  is  lean  and  out  of  Heart,  and  that  he  has  not  had  fuffi- 
cient  Nourifhment,  or  that  his  Labour  has  been  beyond  his 
Strength  and  Feeding,  his  Diet  ought  then  to  be  fomewhat 
augmented  -  for  as  too  great  a  Plenitude  and  Fulnefs  of  the 
VefTels  is  oftentimes  the  Occafion  of  that  Lentor  and  flow- 
nefs  of  the  Juices  which  brings  on  a  Farcin,  the  fame  Effects 
are  oftentimes  product  by  Poornefs  ^  becaufe  in  that  Cafe, 
the  Blood  being  divefted  of  its  Spirits,  becomes  languid 
and  fluggifh,  and  confequently  is  render'd  the  more  apt  to 
Obflrudion  in  the  extreme  Parts,  where  the  Veffels  are  the 
fmalleft,  as  we  have  taken  Notice  in  another  Place. 

And  therefore  it  will  appear  to  be  founded  alfo  upon  Rea- 
fon,  what  Solleyfell  fays  he  has  experienc’d,  from  frequent 
Tiials  and  Obfervation,  that  Purging  is  of  no  great  Service, 
but  oftentimes  a  Detriment  to  Horfes  in  the  Farcin,  This 
is  fo  plain  in  cafe  of  a  Horfe  that  is  low  in  Flefli,  that  it 
needs  no  manner  of  Proof,  and  can  only  be  admitted  of  in 
fiich  Circum fiances  as  make  it  unavoidable,  when  there 
happens  to  be  an  extreme  Codivenefs,  and  then  laxative 
Clyflers  are  the  moil  eligible  $  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
a  Horfe  is  fat  and  full  body’d,  g  tho’  Purging  mufi  in  that 
Cafe  do  him  lefs  Hurt,  and  may  be  comply’d  with  in  Mo¬ 
deration,  yet  it  is  no  ways  fuited  to  make  a  perfect  Cure  of 
the  Farcin,  but  has  been  the  Ruin  of  many  Horfes,  in  the 
Hands  of  ignorant  Smiths,  who  know  no  other  way  of  car¬ 
rying  off  Difeafes  but  by  repeated  Purgations,  the  Dis¬ 
charges  made  that  way  being  the  mofl  apparent  to  the  out¬ 
ward  Senfes,  and  the  moil  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  able 
to  frame  no  other  Ideas  of  a  difeafed  Horfe,  than  by  ima¬ 
gining  his  Blood  to  be  full  of  Corruption,  and  that  the  Me  ¬ 
dicines  they  ufe  have  fome  eledlive  Property  to  drain  that 
off  with  the  Dung. 

But  a  more  warrantable  Experience  has  diffidently  taught 
tis,  that  in  all  Purgations  the  good  muft  be  drain'd  away  with 
the  bad,  and  are  therefore  feldom  profitable,  but  rather  hurt¬ 
ful  in  Foulneffes  of  the  Skin  and  outward  Parts  •  but  thofe 
things  can  only  be  fuccefsful  which  work  more  immediately 
upon  the  Blood  and  Humours,  by  changing  the  Contexture, 
and  rendering  them  thin  enough,  fo  as  their  excrementiti- 
ous  Parts  may  go  off  by  the  neared  and  propered  Outlets. 
And  it  is  plainly  evident,  the  Medicines  hitherto  found  the 
mod  effectual  for  the  Cure  of  the  Farcin  have  been  endued 
.with  fgch  Properties,  Bus 
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But  that  we  may  proceed  methodically,  ,  /• 

if  a  Horfe  be  plethorick  and  full  body’d,  fuch  Farc^ 
a  Habit  may  doubtlefs  be  an  Incumbrance 
to  Nature,  in  which  Cafe  there  will  be  Pain  and  Inflam¬ 
mation  in  the  Knots  and  Tumors,  and  yet  the  Matter  may 
siot  be  rightly  difpoied  to  come  to  a  laudable  Digefiion  5 
when  thefe  Symptoms  are  obfervable,  the  Cure  may  be  be¬ 
gun  by  taking  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Blood  from  the  Neck, 
but  that  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  unlefs  fome  urgent  Cir- 
€um fiance  fhould  require  it. 

After  Blooding,  moderate  Purging  may  be  once  or  twice 
comply  *d  with,  efpecially  with  one  or  other  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Prefcriptions,  which  we  have  in  a  more  particular  man¬ 
ner  fuited  to. the  Nature  of  the  Farcin. 

€i  Take  Aloes  in  Powder,  and  Myrrh,  of  each  an  Ounce, 
Diaphoretick  Antimony  half  an  Ounce,  Jamaica  Pep¬ 
per  two  Drams:  make  them  into  Balls  with  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Flower  and  Honey.” 

This  is  fo  mild,  that  it  may  be  given  almoft  to  any 
Horfe  5  the  following  is  fomewhat  ftronger. 

u  Take  Aloes  two  Ounces,  Salt  of  Tartar  two  Drams, 
u  Gum  Guaiacum,  and  Ethiops  Mineral ,  of  each  half 
an  Ounce,  make  them  into  Balls  as  the  former.*5 
No  Purging  Medicine  can  be  better  fuited  to  the  Nature 
of  the  Farcin  $  but  if  it  fhould  be  requir’d  ftronger,  as  it 
may  be  to  fome  very  rebuff  Horfes,  then  the  following 
may  be  given. 

s<  Take  the  ‘Pulvis  Cornachini ,  otherwife  called  the 
Countefs  of  Warwick's  Powder,  an  Ounce  and  a  half, 
or  two  Ounces,  Ethiops  Mineral  one  Ounce :  Make 
them  up  as  the  former  into  one  or  two  Balls. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given,  according  to  the  Strength 
and  Ability  of  the  Horfe,  obferving  always  that  he  drink 
nothing  but  white  Water  warm’d,  until  the  Phyfick  is  quite 
gone  out  of  his  Body  $  which,  if  he  be  purg’d  three  times, 
will  be  about  a  Week  or  ten  Days  after  the  firft  Dofe. 

If  upon  this  you  obferve  the  Knots  and  little  Tumors 
ripen  well,  you  need  only  give  the  Horfe  half  an  Ounce  of 
Venice-treacle3  or  Mithridate,  or  an  Ounce  of  London - 
treacle ,  twice  a  Day,  in  a  Pint  of  Ale  or  White-wine  5 
and  this  may  be  repeated  every  Day  until  the  Matter  is 
all  difeharg’d  $  or  if  they  terminate  in  dry  horny  Excre- 
fcences  like  Warts,  which  fometimes  happens,  it  may  be 
repeated  after  the  word  Symptoms  are  over,  viz.  the 
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Swelling  and  Inflammation  about  tbe  Roots,  every  other 
Day  only  $  and  when  the  Skin  becomes  fo  well  fortify ’d, 
and  the  Excrefcences  fo  much  difengag’d  from  it,  that  they 
begin  to  fall  off  in  the  Drefling,  Or  that  you  can  bring 
them  off  with  your  Nails  without  hurting  him,  you  may 
then  leave  off  the  ufe  of  Medicines,  and  put  a  Period  to 
the  Cure,  by  giving  your  Horfe  due  Exercife.’ 

But  if  the  Obflruclions  be  of  long  {landing,  and  that 
there  is  a  very  ill  Difpofition  in  all  thofe  Parts  where  the 
Biftemper  is  feated,  and  that  the  Sores  and  tJlcers  begin 
to  have  a  bad  tendency,  then  recourfe  muff  be  had  to  thofe 
Medicines  which  are  indu’d  with  the  Qualities  we  have 
above  mention’d ;  and  fird  of  all  we  fhall  begin  with  fuch 
as  are  the  mod  Ample  and  eafy  to  be  had. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Antimony 
given  to  a  Horfe  among  his  Corn,  will  fometimes  cure  the 
Farcing  and  I  have  known  feveral  Inflances  of  it,  thos  I. 
have  known  it  alfo  prove  feveral  times  unfuCcefsful  $  but 
that  may  not  be  tbe  Fault  of  the  Medicine,  but  theK.eepers 
who  ought,  while  the  Horfe  is  under  a  Courfe  of  Antimony^ 
to  give  him  daily,  but  moderate  Exercile,  and  likewife  mo- 
derate  Feeding. 

Therefore  when  you  give  your  Horfe  Antimony  for  the 
Farcin,  let  the  Dofe  be  two  Ounces,  which  may  be  mingled 
with  his  Oats  $  and  about  an  Hour  thereafter  let  him  he 
walked  abroad  for  the  fpace  of  an  Hour  more,  or  an  Hour 
and  a  half  5  let  him  be  very  well  rubb’d  when  he  is  brought 
into  the  Stable^  but  the  Comb  mud  be  fparingly  ufed  to 
a  Elorfe  that  has  the  Farcin  upon  him,  becaufe  of  rankling 
the  Sores  5  after  his  Drefling,  cloath  him  moderately  warm. 

If  the  Antimony  opens  his  Belly,  it  will  then  lofe  much 
of  its  Virtue,  and  tbe  Horfe  will  become  weak  *  in  that 
Cafe  you  may  give  it  in  Balls  made  of  Venice- Treacle,'  or 
London-Treacle,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Flour,  to  bring 
the  Mixture  into  a  fit  Confiftency  5  continue  to  give  it  in 
this  manner  till  the  Loofenefis  abates. 

If  it  be  firofty  Weather,  his  Water  ihould  be  fometimes 
warm’d,  and  drew’d  with  Oatmeal  5  or,  at  leaft,  it  ought 
to  be  fet  fiome  time  before  the  Fire,  becaufe  excefllve  cold 
Water  wiil  be  apt  to  chill  the  Body  of  a  Horfe,  which  is 
kept  in  a  more  than  ordinary  Heat  during  the  Operation 
or  the  Antimony.  But  Antimony  may  be  given  more  pro¬ 
fitably  in  the  following  manner  ; 
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Take  crude  Antimony  half  a  Pound,  Quickfilver  four 
Ounces,  Flour  of  Brimftone  two  Ounces :  Rub  thefe 
two  or  three  Hours  in  an  Iron  Mortar,  until  they  are  re¬ 
duc’d  into  an  impalpable  black  Powder  Then  take  of 
14  the  Rafpings  of  Guaiacum  Wood  fix  Ounces,  Zedoary 
and  Gailangal,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Ray-berries,  Juniper- 
berries,  Coriander  feeds  and  Car  a  way- feeds,  of  each  an 
Ounce.”  Make  all  thefe  into  a  fine  Powder,  and  mix 
them  in  a  Mortar  with  the  black  Powder. 

Two  Ounces  of  this  Powder,  made  up  into  a  Ball  or 
Pade,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Honey,  and  given  eve¬ 
ry  Day  to  your  Horfe,  will  loon  cure  him  of  the  mod  in¬ 
veterate  Farcin,  unlefs  any  uncommon  Accident  fhould 
happen,  or  that  the  Horfe  be  broken-winded,  or  labours 
under  feme  other  inward  Imperfe&ion. 

The  following  Drink  may  alfo  be  given  againd  the  Far¬ 
cin  with  very  good  Succefs,  but  then  it  is  not  once  or  twice 
will  do  the  Bufinefs,  but  it  muff  be  continued  a  confidera- 
ble  time. 

a  Take  of  Guaiacum  Wood  one  Pound,  Saffafrasand  Box 
Wood^  of  each  half  a  Pound,  the  Bark  of  Walnut-tree* 
and  the  Roots  of  fharp-pointed  Dock,  of  each  four  Oun¬ 
ces,  Hog-lice  ty’d  in  a  linen  Bag,  as  many  as  will  fill  a 
Pint  Porringer,  Liquorice  diced  four  Ounces.  Let  all  thefe 
be  put  into  fix  Gallons  of  new  Wort,  the  Woods  and 
Bark  being  find  rafp’d,  and  when  it  has  done  working, 
give  your  Horfe  a  Quart  of  the  Liquor  every  Morning, 
and  the  fame  quantity  towards  the  Evening,  or  oftener. 
i  have  feen  a  great  many  Receipts  which  have  been  fome- 
what  of  the  fame  nature  for  the  Cure  of  the  Farcin,  but 
the  Owners  of  them,  for  the  mod  part,  boil’d  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  in  Ale  or  Beer,  and  gave  it  once  or  twice  5  and  if 
the  Drink  did  not  anfwer  their  End,  they  were  then  greatly 
difappointed  5  but  as  all  thefe  Things  have  their  Operation 
chiefly  in  the  Glands  and  ffnall  Veffels,  a  confiderable  time 
mud  be  allow’d  before  their  Efficacy  be  much  felt,  and  if 
they  anfwer  their  End  in  two  or  three  Months,  it  is  as 
much  as  can  be  expelled  from  them. 

Sell  ey fell  recommends  the  ufe  of  Guaiacum,  Saffafras, 
and  Sarfaparilla,  two  Ounces  of  each,  made  into  a  grofs 
Powder  for  three  Dofes,  which  (he  fays)  is  a  Specifidc, 
which,  by  a  continued  ufe,  infallibly  cures  the  Farcin. 
The  Roots  of  Solomon’s  Seal,  white  Mulein,  and  Queen  of 
the  Meadows,  dand  alfb  recommended  by  him  for  the  fame 
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Furpofe  5  but  any  of  all  thefe  muft  come  far  Abort  of  our 
firft  Prefcription,  and  likewife  of  the  following,  which  we 
are  a£Tur?d  will  root  out  the  Caufe  of  any  Farcin  that  is  not 
complicated  in  the  manner  we  have  abovemention’d. 

“  Take  native  Cinnabar  one  Pound,  Gum  Guaiacum 
u  half  a  Pound  •  or,  inftead  of  that,  to  a  Horfe  of  fmall 
M  Value,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  Guaiacum  Wood  rafp'd, 
u  Zedoary  and  Gallangal,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Diaphore- 
u  tick  Antimony  four  Ounces»5?  Make  all  thefe  into  a  fine 
u  Powder,  and  put  it  up  in  a  cover'd  Gallipot, 

Two  Ounces  of  this  Powder  may  be  fometim.es  given  in 
Honey,  and  fometimes  in  Venice-treacle ,  or  Mithridate, 
made  into  a  ftiff  Pafte,  and  thrown  down  like  a  Ball,  re¬ 
peating  the  Dofe  every  Day;  neither  will  there  be  Occafion 
of  keeping  the  Horfe  bridled,  and  retraining  him  three  or 
four  Hours  from  Feeding,  for  this  mufi  digefi  with  his 
Food,  and  might  be  given  him  among  his  Oats  if  he  wpuld 
gather  it  up  clean. 

The  Cinnabar,  which  is  the  Bafis  of  this 
mnve  Ginna*  Medicine,  is  a  natural  Compound  of  Quick- 
ar>lts  irtus»  {jjverj  and  fome  very  fine  Sulphurs,  which 
render  its  Operation  as  mild  and  eafy  as  it  is  truly  effica¬ 
cious  ;  and  there  is  no  Florfe,  let  him  be  of  never  10  deli¬ 
cate  and  wa/hy  a  Confiitution,  but  may  take  it  with  all 
the  Safety  imaginable,  and  it  will  be  fo  far  from  hurting 
him,  that  he  will  mend  and  grow  {hong  upon  it. 

The  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  is  alfo  a  very  good  Medicine, 
and  will  have  near  the  fame  EfFeCl  as  the  other,  but  it  is 
dearer  ;  the  Fictitious  Cinnabar  is  likewife  ufefui  in  the 
Farcin,  but  the  Native  is  much  the  befi,  and  may  be  di- 
ffinguifh’d  from  the  Fictitious  by  its  beautiful  red  Colour, 
being  more  fplendid  and  fhining  than  that  which  is  made 
by  the  Chy  mills. 

There  are  infinite  Remedies  to  he  met  with  in  the  Books 
of  Farriers,  many  of  which  are  affirm'd  to  cure  the  Farcin 
infallibly  5  but  as  there  are  but  few  of  them  which  are  not 
over- loaded  with  a  Number  of  ufelefs  Ingredients  ;  and  as 
thole  of  them  which  are  the  moft  adapted  to  that  Diftem- 
per,  are  but  trifling  and  infignificant,  we  have  thought  fit 
not  to  give  the  Reader  any  Trouble  with  them,  looking 
upon  the  Cures  we  have  already  laid  down,  to  be  fufficient 
to  anfwer  all  that  can  be  propos’d,  fo  far  as  inward  Me¬ 
dicines  may  be  ferviceable  ;  and  if  thefe  be  comply’d  with 
in  due  Time,  the  Farcin  will  never  have  that  Tendency  to 
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inflame  the  glandulous  Parts*  and  to  fall  out  into  Boils  and 
Swellings  about  the  Sheath  and  Belly*  neither  will  it  ever 
degenerate  to  the  Greafe,  as  it  often  happens  when  impro¬ 
per  Methods  are  taken. 

As  to  thofe  Cures  which  are  faid  to  be  perform’d  by  put¬ 
ting  the  Juice  of  Rue*  Beets,  and  other  Pot-herbs,  Bay  Salt,, 
Hemlock,  Henbane,  and  the  like,  and  thofe  which  are  con- 
Handy  boafted  of,  by  tying  jnfignificant  things  to  a  Horfe’s 
Mane  or  Tail,  I  believe  no  judicious  Perfon  will  give  much 
more  Credit  to  them  than  I  am  willing  to  do,  there  being 
very  little  to  be  faid  in  Behalf  of  the  firA,  and  the  laft  be¬ 
ing  monftroufly  ridiculous* 

But  any  of  thefe  may  fucceed,  if  to  them  The  Farcin 
be  added  daily  Exercife,  and  I  have  my  felf  Sometimes  surd 
been  Witnefs  to  fuch  like  Cures,  in  a  very  h  Exercife. 
moderate  and  beginning  Farcin  $  but  then  it 
was  not  the  Application,  but  the  Exercife  5  and  nothing  is 
more  common  among  fome  Country  People,  than  to  blood 
a  Horfe  for  the  Farcin,  and  to  fend  him  immediately  to 
Plough  5  and  while  the  Exercife  is  truly  the  Caufe  of  the 
Cure,  they  generally  attribute  it  to  the  fmell  of  the  Earth  ; 
and  agreeable  to  this  is  what  we  find  in  2)e  G reyy  in  his 
Second  Book,  Chap.  IX*  towards  the  latter  End  of  the 
Hrft  Seflion,  where,  after  a  great  Number  of  infigniflcant 
Recipe’s,  he  has  thefe  Words. 

“  But  now  I  will  give  you,  for  a  Clofc,  the  befl  and 
mofl  certain  Cure  for  this  Difeafe  that  I  ever  yet  knew^ 
and  with  which  I  ha  ve  perfected  more  rare  Cures  of  this 
Nature,  than  of  all  the  Refidue  before  inculcated*”  And 
thus  it  is. 

“  Take  of  Rue  the  tender  Tops  and  Leaves  only,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  lea  A  Stalks,  a  good  Handful,  firA  chop  them 
final!,  and  then  flamp  them  in  a  Mortar  to  a  very  Oint¬ 
ment,  when  they  are  fo  well  pounded,  put  thereunto  of 
the  pureft  white  tried  Hog’s  Greafe  one  Spoonful,  and  fo 
work  them  together  to  a  perfect  Salve  or  Ointment  $  that 
done,  flop  into  either  Ear  this  whole  quantity  by  equal 
Portions,  and  put  a  little  Wool  upon  the  Medicine,  to  make 
it  keep  in  the  better,  and  fo  flitch  up  his  Ears,  and  let  him 
remain  in  the  Stable  four  and  twenty  Hours  at  the  leaf!, 
and  then  unflitch  his  Ears,  and  take  forth  the  Wool, 
and  either  put  him  forth  to  Grafs,  or  elfe  if  he  be  to  be 
wrought,  work  him,  for  the  more  his  Labour  is,  and  the 
more  fpare  his  Diet  is,  the  fooner  he  is  cur’d. 
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c{  This  I  recommend  to  you  for  the  beft:  and  moft  cer- 
u  tain  Cure  that  1  could  ever  meet  with  $  for  with  this 
<£  Receipt  only,  I  allure  you  on  my  Credit,  I  have  cur’d 
<l  more  than  an  hundred  Horfes,  many  of  which  were  by 
ts  other  Farriers  holden  for  incurable,  and  fentenc’d  to  be 
€S  Food  for  Hounds. 

But  it  is  very  plain,  all  that  Rue  can  do, 
1 dnObfervation  when  ufed  in  this  manner,  is  but  little,  efpe- 
9n  ij96  recite(l  dally  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  Hours  *  for 
eut  8J  it  is  demonftrable  from  the  Nature  ofthe  Far* 

e  riey®  cin,  as  it  is  a  Difeafe  brought  on  by  length 
of  Time,  fo  it  mull:  of  confequence  require  Time  to  its  re¬ 
moval,  and  in  all  chronical  Difeafes  and  ill  Habits  it  is  the 
fame  5  and  therefore  what  this  Author  has  apply’d  to  the 
Rue,  was  only  owing  to  the  Exercife,  tho’  1  cannot  approve 
of  his  Method  of  keeping  a  Horfe  to  hard  Labour  and  a 
very  fpare  Diet  too,  that  being  direfHy  contrary  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  all  Animal  Bodies  whatfoever,  which  muft  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  do  their  Work  by  Food  5  and  I  am  truly  of  Opinion, 
no  Horfe  was  ever  yet  cur’d  where  this  Rule  was  ftricHy 
put  in  practice  •  but  how  far  a  Horfe  may  be  indulg’d  in 
Feeding,  while  the  Farcin  is  upon  him,  any  one,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Care  and  Obfervation,  may  in  feme  meafure  be  a  Judge* 
What  relates  to  putting  Rue,  and  other  pungent  and  Simu¬ 
lating  Medicines,  within  the  Ears  of  a  Horfe,  for  fudden  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Head,  has  been  already  fpoke  to,  where  we 
treated  of  the  Staggers,  to  which  we  refer  the  Reader.  We 
ihajl  therefore  go  on  to  the  remaining  Part  of  the  Cure, 
which  chiefly  concerns  the  Applications  made  externally. 

If  due  and  proper  Care  was  taken  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Farcin,  there  would  be  little  need  of  outward  Means, 
otherwife  than  by  wafhing  the  Sores  with  Aqua  vifct\ 
Brandy,  or  Wine,  or  w7ith  Urine,  and  fuch  like  things.  "But 
the  frequent  Mifmanagement  which  Horfes  have  been  expos¬ 
ed  to  in  this  Diftemper,  has  render’d  both  the  Difeafe  and 
the  Cure  the  moft  complicated  and  perplexed  of  any  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  Syftem  of  Difeafes,  infornuch 
that  there  is  fcarcely  an  Herb  or  Plant,  but  what  has  been 
internally  ufed  and  outwardly  :  There  is  no Poifon,  natural 
or  artificial,  that  has  not  had  fiome  fhare  either  in  killing 
or  curing  Horfes  who  have  lain  under  this  Malady.  But 
out  of  thofe  we  /hall  endeavour  to  make  the  beft  Choice  $ 
neither  fhall  we  ufe  them  promifeuoufly  and  at  a  Venture, 
as  has  been  hitherto  done  by  moft  Pr a £tl doners,  but  by 

making 
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making  the  proper  Diftin&ions  fuit  them,  as  near  as  can 
be,  to  the  Variety  and  Difference  which  is  moft  obfervable 
in  the  Knots  and  Ulcers. 

In  fbme  .Kinds  of  the  Farcin  the  Skin  is  External 
but  little,  it  at  all,  elevated,  but  only  a  vift  plications fvhctg 
cons  Matter  tranfudes,  and  pafles  thro*  the  necejjary ,  and 
Pores,  and  hardens  like  Corns  3  and  this  fort  they  are  u 
we  have  obferv’d  not  to  be  very  difficult,  but  *PPb'& 

may  be  cur’d  chiefly  by  Internals,  as  are  but  fmall,  and 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  Inflammation.  Yet  becaufe 
5  when  they  continue  long,  y  there  will  be  Matter  gather¬ 
ed  beneath  them,  the  beft  way  is  to  anoint  them  with  Oil 
of  Bays,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  Quickfilver,  and 
they  will  foon  fall  off. 

When  the  Farcin  makes  its  Appearance  in  Tumors  that 
elevate  the  Skin,  if  they  continue  fmall,  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  end  as  the  other :  And  therefore  the  Farrier  ought  not 
to  be  too  bufy  to  ripen  them,  but  leave  them  as  much  as 
can  be  to  Nature  3  for  in  that  Kind,  the  Matter  very  often 
finds  a  PaiFage  for  itfelf  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and 
what  knot  turn’d  to  Matter,  is  waflVd  back  again  with 
the  refluent  Blood. 

But  the  Knots  and  Tumors  are  fometimes  fo  difoofed. 
that  without  coming  to  a  laudable  Digeftion,  they'  grow 
fungous,  and ^ open  like  a  Spunge,  and  tranfmit  a  great  deal 
of  thin  vifcid  Matter  through  an  infinite  number  of  little 
Holes^ and  Interfaces  in  that  loofe  Subftance.  There  is  a 
bad  Kind  or  Farcin,  and  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  very  un- 
towardly  Sores.  But  the  beft  way  to  manage  in  this  Cafe* 
and  prevent  its  having  any  ill  tendency,  is  to  drefs  them 
with  the  following  Ointment. 

44  Take  common  Turpentine,  or  Venice  Turpentine,  four 
44  Ounces,  Quickfilver  two  Ounces  3  incorporate  them  in  a 
Mortar  until  the  Quickfilver  is  kill’d,  and  the  Ointment 
turns  to  the  Colour  of  Dead.  Spread  this  upon  Pledgits 
44  of  Hurds,  and  apply  them  upon  the  Sores. 

The  Turpentine  will  fuck  out  the  fuperfluous  Moiflure 
and  the  Quickfilver  will  keep  the  Excrefcences  under! 
This  is  a  moft  excellent  Remedy,  and  will  feldom  or  never 
fail  making  a  perfeft  Cure,  if  it  be  made  ufe  of  in  time; 
and  the  Sores  be  drefs’d  with  it  once  a  Day,  or  once  every 
other  Day. 

^  But  the  moft  common  and  ordinary  Cafe  is,  where  the 
Knots  rife  pretty  high}  and  are  painful  £0  the  Touch,  but  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  give  no  figns  of  their  coming  to  Digeftion 
whiie  they  continue  fo :  Let  the  Horfe  have  daily  the  Anti- 
monial  or  Cinnabar  Balls  exhibited  to  him,  that,  if  poflible, 
the  Matter  which  forms  the  Cords  and  Knots  may  be  there¬ 
by  attenuated,  fo  as  it  may  be  carry’d  along  with  the  Current* 
or  may  find  a  Pafifage  thro5  the  Pores  $  for  it  is  every  one’s 
Bufinefs,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  avoid  their  breaking,  and 
turning  to  Ulcers.  For  the  endeavouring  unfkilfully  to  digelf 
and  break  thofe  blind  and  dry  Knots,  which,  of  themfelves* 
have  no  Tendency  to  ripen  and  turn  to  Matter,  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  they  fo  often  degenerate  into  thofe  indurated,  and 
hard  Excrefcences,  which  we  daily  obferve  are  fo  difficult 
to  be  removed.  And  therefore,  while  the  proper  Means 
are  ufed  inwardly,  which  muft  never  be  neglected  till  the 
Difeafe  is  quite  conquer’d  and  overcome,  outwardly  may 
be  made  ufe  of  the  camphorated  Spirits,  viz, 

u  Take  rectify ’d  Spirits  of  Wine  one  Pint,  diffblve  in  it 
u  an  Ounce  and  a  halfof  Camphire ,  and  with  a  Spunge  dipt 
««  in  it,  rub  all  the  Knots  and  Cords  five  or  fix  times  a  Day, 
But  if  the  Knots  grow  foft,  and  yeild  to  the  impreifion 
of  your  Finger,  in  this  Cafe  they  ought  to  be  opened  as  foon 
as  they  come  to  Maturity,  efpecially  thofe  mat  are  the  laf~ 
geffi  to  prevent  the  Matter  returning  into  the  Blood.  For 
altho’  a  fmall  quantity  of  Matter  taken  up,  and  wafh’d 
back  into  the  Veins  with  the  refluent  Blood,  may  be  of  no 
very  ill  Confequence  5  yet  when  there  happens  to  be  much 
of  it,  and  that  its  Difcharge  is  prevented  by  the  thicknefs 
of  the  Skin,  as  is  pretty  ufual  to  Horfes,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Matter,  when  it  returns  in  this  manner,  may  by  its 
Acrimony  and  Sharpnefs,  abrade  the  fmall  Veflels,  and 
thereby  caufe  frefh  Eruptions  on  other  parts  of  the  Skin  5 
or,  if  that  does  not  happen,  its  Stay  and  Continuance 
may  caufe  a  very  ill  Difpofition  of  the  part,  efpecially  in 
thofe  Tumors  and  Knots  that  are  feated  near  the  Glands 
and  Kernels. 

Now  there  are  various  ways  of  opening  thofelittle  Tumors  5 
fome  Farriers  prick  them  with  an  Awl,  or  with  a  large  Nee¬ 
dle,  or  other  fharp  Instrument.  Some  pierce  them  with  a  fmall 
Iron  red  hot,  and  fomewhat  rounded  at  the  End.  But  many 
of  our  common  Farriers  pull  out  the  Knots  with  Pincers, 
And  there  are  fome  who  ufe  no  other  method  of  killing  th© 
Farcin,  as  they  often  term  it,  but  by  giving  the  Fire. 

No  doubt  all  thefe  methods  may  be  practis’d  in  the  Far- 
efii,  in  fome  particular  Circumflances  3  but  the  way  of  treat- 
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ing  thofeTumors  ougnt  to  be  fuited  to  their  various  Difpo- 
fattens.  But  while  they  are  nothing  but  fmall  Pufiules.  full 
of  Matter,  neither  the  Fire,  nor  a  hot  Iron,  isneceffary,  but 
a  Jharp  Inftrument,  with  a  keen  Edge,  particularly  a  Laun- 
cet>.  or  incifion-knife;  neither  ftiould  they  be  pierc’d  or  bor’d 
and  then  have  Tents  thruft  into  them,  but  the  Orifice  made 
.  large  enough  to  difeharge  the  Matter.  For  the  moil  fimple 

r  eafily  bn  cban§’d  t0  an  ill-difpofed  Ulcer,  by  the 

uie  or  lents,  as  /hall  be  /hewn  in  another  Place 

It  the  Sores  have  no  bad  Tendency,  they  need  only  be  dref- 
fed  with  warm  Turpentine,  or  common  Tar,  keeping  your 
Horfe  cover  d  with  a  Sheet;  and  if  they  befometimes  wafh’d 
wito  warm  Brandy  orSpirit  of  Wine,  it  will  be  very  proper. 

i  his  Method  will  be  fufficient  to  cure  all  thofe  Knots  that 
are  oi  a  moderate  fize,  and  ealily  ripen,  But  when  there 
riappen  to  be  feme  that  are  pretty  large,  and  can  neither  be 
di.cuisd,  nor  brought  to  Matter,  in  that  Cafe,  if  they  were 
to  be  cut  with  a  /harp  cold  Inftrument,  there  woulci  pro¬ 
bably  nothing  iflue  out  but  Blood,  and  the  Wound  would 
loon  dole  again  ;  therefore,  to  them,  a  hot  Knife,  or  a  hot 
iron,  is  the  mot t  proper;  but  then  the  Farrier  ftiould  know 
VVJ  r  ,UPon  what  Grounds  he  meddles  with  them. 

»e  hall,  now  conlider  the  Farcin  in  its  more  advanced  ftate 
wa.  when  it  becomes  attended  with  ill  Accidents.  To  under! 
l.ana  wnicn  aright,  befides  many  other  ‘Precomita,  the  Far¬ 
rier  ought  to  be  pretty  well  inftruded  in  the  Art  of  Chifur- 
gery.  For,  as  we  ha  ve  already  obferved,  the  moft  fimple 
ix.nots  ana  1  umors  may.,  when  they  are  ill  managed,  dege~ 
jiCiate  into  Cheers,  fo  we  find  this  to  be  true  by  daily  Expe¬ 
rience  j  for^there  is  fcarcely  any  Ulcer,  or  preternatural  Ex- 
creicence  oi  any  Kind,  which  can  grow  out  upon  an  Animal 
Body,  but  what  is  often  the  Effect  of  this  Dillemper,  and 
proceeds  elderly,  as  we  have  alfo  taken  notice,  from  the 
want  of  proper  Medicines  internally,  or  even  when  the  Me¬ 
dicines,  tnough  well  adapted,  have  not  been  continued  Iona 
enough  to  do  their  Buflnefs.  The  compelling  Nature  in 
bringing  thofe  Things  to  Suppuration  and  Matter,  which 

r  ei?feives  have  n()  Tendency  t0  if.  The  inducing  a  bad 
Difpo/ition  into  the  Sores  and  Ulcers,  by  the  Application 
otfat,  greafy  Medicines  5  and  the  incloiing  of  forejan Bodies 
within  them,  as  Tents  made  of  the  Pith  of  Elder,  and  other 
pUijgy  Ihmgs,  and  even  thofe  of  Flax.  The  injudicious 
Application  of  hot,  cauEick,  and  corrofive  Medicines,  and 
ot  the  Fire  itfeif;  The  expofing  the  Sores  to  the  /harp  Air  ~ 
and  a  great  many  other  fuch  tike  Errors, 
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m „  But  that  all  thefe  Things  may  be  made  as 

Te>  P  ' '  f  '  '  eafy  and  intelligible  as  poffible,  we  (hall  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  Method  of  Cure  in  thofe  ob- 
flinate  Cafes,  to  three  principal  Intentions, 
The  firfl  is,  the  cleanfmg  the  Ulcers  from 
Foulnefs;  the  fecond,  to  fupprefs  a  luxuriancy  and  fa  lfe 
orowth  of  Flefh  5  and  the  third,  to  deftroy  any  fuch  Ex- 
crefcences  when  grown  5  and  in  this  laft  there  are  ailo  le- 

veral  Intentions,  as  we  fhail  fee  anon. 

^  As  to  the  firfty  if  the  Farcin  Knots  have  been  opened,  and 
degenerated  into  foul  Ulcers,  if  thefe  are  not  deep,  ana  their 
Lips  grown  callous  and  hard,  the  Unguentum  Mgypictcum, 
made  chiefly  of  Honey  and  Verdegreafe,  which  is  iufficient- 
ly  in  the  acquaintance  of  all  Farriers,  will,  for  tne  molt 
part  anfwer  that  End.  Or  the  Ointment  made  of  Quick- 
fdver  and  Turpentine,  as  above  prefcrib’d  5  or  j? afilicum , 
mix’d  with  red  Precipitate,  in  the  following  manner. 

“  Take  red  Precipitate  half  an  Ounce,  rub  it  in  a  fmooth 
a  Mortar  until  all  its  fhining  Particles  are  defiroy  d,  then 
*i  mix  it  very  well  with  two  Ounces  of  ,2? dfUicuw  to  arefs 

“  the  Sore  withal  '  „ 

The  Precipitate  is  a  moft  excellent  Medicine  when  .it  is 

thus  prepared  5  but  in  the  way  the  Farriers  ufe  it,  it  fel- 
dom  Succeeds,  becaufe  they  apply  it  in  a  rough,  grofs  Pow¬ 
der,  as  it  comes  from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Chymrfts,  and 
that  alfo  in  a  very  large  Quantity  5  which,  inftead  of  bring¬ 
ing  an  Ulcer  into  a  good  Difpofition,  makes  the  Sore  ran¬ 
kle,  and  become  ten  times  worfe.  I  know  this  is  alfo  prac¬ 
tis’d  by  fome  Surgeons,  and  one  of  considerable  IName  and 
Practice  approv’d  of  it  in  my  hearing  5  tho*  1  mutt  needs  fay 
it  is  contrary  to  my  frequent  Experience :  And  it  is  like  wife 
contrary  to  the  true  Intention  of  that  Medicine,  which  is 
only  to  caufe  a  purer  Digeflion,  by  infinuating  its  finer  and 
more  fubtle  Parts  into  the  little  Canals  and  Pipes,  thereby 
forcing  thro’  their  Obftruaions  5  whereas,  when  it  is  appli¬ 
ed  in  a  grofs  Powder,  as  it  is  indued  with  many  fharp 
Points,  it  only  increafes  the  Influx  of  Matter,  by  wounding 
thofe  tender  Fibres,  and  thereby  caufes  a  greater  Derivation 
of  Humours  to  them,  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by  every 
good  Surgeon  and  Farrier.  But  thole  who  love  to  fee  a 
great  quantity  of  Matter  follow  their  Dreflings,  may  have 
their  Expectations  very  near  anfwer’d  by  the  Application 
of  Glafs  Powder,  the  Sand  of  an  Hour-Glafs,  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  is  {harp-pointed  and  cutting,  ^ 
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i5utinfome  Ulcers  a  in  ikfer  Medicine  than  Precipitate  m ay 
even  be  ufed,  as  the  dulcify’d  or  fweet  Mercury,  made  into 
Powder  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former,  and  it  will  anfwer 
the  End  with  equal  Succefs,  As  foon  as  they  become  clean 
and  imooth  at  bottom ,  and  that  they  begin  to  fill  up  they 
need  only  be  drefs’d  with  Honey  mix'd  with  Spiritof  Wine 
wmch  will  both  cleanfe  and  heal  them  3  or,  to  make  the 
iJrefimg  fit  on  the  better,  it  may  have  Turpentine  added  to  ifa 

iho  fecond  In  tend  on,  or  the  fuppreffing  and  keeping  down 
,  Pro^d  fungous  Flefh,  may  be  done  by  the  ufe  of  all  gentle 

cauitick  Medicines,  as  wafhing  the  Sores  with  blue,  green 
or  white  Vitriol- water  5  but  the  blue  is  the  ftrongeft,  and  may 
beniaaeby  putting  an  Ounce  of  Roman  Vitriol  to  a  Pint  of 
lair  Water,  and  letting  it  fland  till  it  is  all  difTolv’d.  The  way 

of  applying  thisis  by  dippingFlaxintotheSolution,and  when 

you  nave  iqueez’d  out  the  Moiflure,  apply  it  as  dry  as  may  be 
to  the  Ulcers :  xlnd  if  Bandage  can  conveniently  be  apply ’do- 
ver  them,i  t  will  retrain  the  Growth  of  proud  Flefh,  unlefs  the 
. °r~e ,  e  lnwardiy  diforder’d,  which  muft  be  carefully  look'd 
into,  that  your  Application  may  be  fbited  accordingly. 

it  the  proud  Flefh.  rifes  very  faff,  you  may  apply  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  blue  \ itriol  alone  3  and  if  the  Part  will  not  admit  of 
bandage,  you  are  to  fupply  the  want  of  it  as  much  as  you 
can  by  applying  dry  Lint  over  the  Powder  to  a  pretty  good 
thicknefs,  and  above  that  a  Plaifler  of  Burgundy  Pitch  or 
fome  other  Plaifler  that  will  flick  very  fail  3  and  if  you  can 
indole  a  thin  i  late  of  Lead  wrapt  up  in  the  Flax,  it  will 
be  very  convenient  becaufe  the  Weight  and  PrefTure  upon 
the  Part,  will  contribute  very  much  to  this  Intention. 

There  are  many  other  Medicines  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
ufed  with  good  Succefs,  as  the  Vitriol-water  preferib'd  for 
Rheums  in  the  Eyes  3  and  likewife  the  blue  Water,  and  the 
Solution  of  the  Lapis  Mir  abilis  out  of  Solleyfell, or  the  Pow¬ 
der  of  the  faid  Stone,  all  which  may  be  feen  in  their  proper 
Places  3  and  many  other  things  may  likewife  be  met  with  in 
the  Books  of  the  befl  Farriers,  which  may  be  ufed  in  the  like 
Caie,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to  infert  3  we  fihall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  the  laft  Intention  which  we  mention’d  in  the 
Cure  or  the  Farcin,  viz.  by  laying  down  a  proper  Method 
whereby  to  deflroy  all  manner  of  Excrefcences,  which  have 
enher  been  occafion’d  by  ill  Management,  or  have  baffled 
the  common  and  ordinary  Means  ufed  to  prevent  them  3  and 
herein  we  have  undertaken  a  very  hard  and  difficult  Taft. 

And  fuch  are  thofe  Pieces  of  imperfect  Flefh,  which  we 
have  obfervea  to  ihoot  forth  from  the  little  Ulcers  in  va~ 
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nous  Afpefts,  feme  refembling  a  Hen’s  Fundament  and 
•Tome  fas  is  not  uncommon  to  Excreicences  of  that  Kind; 
bavin?  no  diftina  Refemblance  to  any  thing  in  Nature  - 
but  as  they  all  agree  in  their  Compatlnefs  and  Solidity, 
whereby  they  have  feldom  any  great  Tendency  to  wafte, 
after  they  have  once  acquir’d  fuch  a  Difpofition  ;  the  Me¬ 
thod  propos’d  in  this  Intention  may  therefore  be  put  in 
praftice,  To  as  they  may  be  altogether  rooted  out : ;  and  this 
is  to  be  done  either  by  cutting  or  burning,  or  both,  accoid- 
ins  as  different  Circumftances  may  require. 

"The  Knife  is  the  moft  expeditious  in  ah  Cafes  where  they 
are  loofe,  and  not  firmly  feared  with  a  large  Adnefion  to  tne 
jflelh,  and  when  they  lie  off  from  the  larger\  effels,  applying 
afterwards  fome  cicatrizing  Medicine ;  but  this  Metho  can¬ 
not  be  obferv’d  with  refpeft  to  the  whole,  but  only  to  thole 
which  by  Accident  put  forth  in  fuch  a  manner  ;  and  therefor 

burning  Medicines,  or  the  Fire  itfelf,  muft  alfo  be  usd.  _ 

,  , .  "  ,  r  But  it  ought  carefully  to  be  taken  no,iU 
wlkfm  wftlc  of,  that  in  all  Cafes  where  Medicines  are  to 

application!  in  be  apply ’d,  whofe  h£hthey 

the  Farcin.  confiils  in  confuming  the  Part  to  which  they 

are  laid ;  if  the  Difeafe  be  univerfal,  and  ipreacl  ovcr  uivus 
Parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  as  that  under  our  prelent  Con- 
frderation,  thofe  of  the  mildeft  Operation  are  firlttq ine 
complv’d  with  ;  and  that  they  may  the  more  eafily  take 
effect, '  the  Parts  ought  either  to  be  rubb’d  till  they  become 
femewhat  raw,  or  be  gently  fcanfy  d  with  a  Ream, 
Secondly ,  Ifrecourfemuftbehad  to  more  pow  - 

cines,  or  to  the  ufe  of  Fire,  as  isneceffary  in  obftinate  Oales 
and  if  there  be  a  vaft  number  of  Excrefcences  to  be  deftroy  a, 
and  thefe  feated  in  divers  parts  of  the  Body,  you  ought  not  to 
attack  them  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees  bring  tome  to  Bu¬ 
llion  and  Matter,  before  you  begin  with  othersj  for  th.  .  - 
municating  too  great  a  Heat  to  divers  Parts  oftneBody  at 
once  as  muft  happen  from  ftrong  Cauftick  Med, ernes,  or 
aftual  Fire,  will  either  deftroy  your  Horfe,  by  throwing  hi 
into  violent  and  fudden  Diforders  or  at  leaft  create  a  bad 
Difpofition,  which,  inftead  of  making  a  Cure,  1 
him  much  worfe,  as  might  be  eafily  demonfirated. 

thirdly.  The  Situation  of  the  Parts  is  alfo  very  much  to 
be  regarded  in  this  Intention,  and  all  fuch  harlh  Applica 
tions°ought  to  be  gently  and  fparingly  usd  to  the 
and  dependent  Parts,  and  likewife  to  the  Sheath  and  other 
foft  Parts,  to  the  Region  of  the  Heart  and  Kidneys  t^c 
and  when  they  have  been  apply  d  to  tnofe  Parts,  -  ^ 
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ought  to  be  fetch’d  out  of  them  with  all  poflibleExpcdition^ 
by  fcarifying  the  burnt  Fleflh,  and  ufing  fuch  Dreffings  as 
are  able  to  keep  down  an  overgreat  Inflammation,  and  bring 
them  fuddenly  to  Matter. 

Lafily ,  While  the  Operations  are  perform’d,  a  more  than 
ordinary  Care  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  Horfe’s  Feeding  3  and 
if  he  be  perceiv’d  to  lofe  his  Appetite,  as  that  is  a  fign  they 
have  been  carry ’d  to  the  Height  of  his  Strength,  a  feafon- 
able  flop  ought  therefore  to  be  put  to  them,  and  he  fliould 
be  continued  to  a  Mediocrity  in  Diet,  gentle,  but  daily 
jSxercife^  and  fometimes  opening  and  laxative  Clyflers 
may  be  exhibited,  during  the  whole  Courfe  oi  fuch  Appli¬ 
cations. 

We  fhail  put  a  period  to  this  Cure,  by  inferting  fome  few 
Medicines  which  may  be  fuited  to  the  feveral  Intentions 
of  cauterizing  and  deflroying  fuperfliious  Flefh,  whereof  the 
two  firft  are  very  mild  and  fafe  in  their  Operation,  and 
may  be  us’d  without  any  great  Caution,  excepting  that  the 
Horfe  ought  to  be  kept  from  Cold,  and  have  his  Water 
conftantly  warm’d. 

l  ake  of  Quickfilver  4  Ounces,  Venice-Fur  pent i n e  2 
sc  Ounces,  rub  them  in  a  Mortar  until  they  are  incorporated, 
56  and  the  Quickfilver  wholly  difappears,  after  which  add  2 
&i  Ounces  of  Honey,  an  Ounce  of  Verdigreafe,  black  Soap 
5  4  and  Euphorbium  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half 
“  Take  of  Quickfilver  two  Ounces,  Venice -Turpentine 
<e  three  Ounces,  black  Soap  one  Ounce  and  a  half,  incor- 
4£  porate  them  as  the  former 3  then  add  Euphorbium  and 
Spunijh  Flies  in  Powder,  of  each  an  Ounce. 

With  either  of  thefe  anoint  all  the  Excrefcences  once  a  Day, 
holding  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron  to  help  the  Medicine  the  better  to 
penetrate  3  but  firft  of  all,  if  they  be  dry  and  without  Moi- 
flure,  they  ought  to  berubb’d  thoroughly  with  a  Hair  Cloth  3 
or  they  may  be  gently  fcarify’d,  as  has  been  hinted  3  but  i 
they  continue  fo  obftinate  as  not  to  wafte  upon  the  Ufe  of 
thefe  things,  then  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  following. 

“  Take  Oil  of  Bays  and  Quickfilver,  or  Neapolitanum,  2 
a  Ounces,  Turpentine  one  Ounce,  Corrofive  Sublimate  in 
**  Powder,  and  Euphorbium,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half  s 
<c  Mix  them  together  with  as  much  black  Soap  as  is  fuf- 
<l  ficient  to  make  them  into  the  Confiftency  of  a  thick  Oint- 
<c  ment,  and  with  a  Wooden  Slice  anoint  all  Excrefcences, 
taking  care  not  to  fpread  it  upon  the  found  Parts. 

This  will  foon  deftroy  the  Tumors,  and  in  a  fhortfpace 
reduce  them  to  an  Efcar,  which  may  be  anointed  with 
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warm  Tar  cnee  a  Day,  until  the  Scab  fall  off  5  after 
which  a  fmall  quantity  of  Verdegreafe  may  be  mix’d  with 
Tar,  or  any  other  Digefiive,  tocleanfe  theUlcers,  to  prevent 
a  freih  Growth  of  proud  Flelh,  which  will  be  very  apt  to 
arife  after  thofe  fiery  Applications,  unlefs  the  Horfe  be 
otherwife  in  good  Order.  What  is  further  neceffary,  after 
cauftick  Applications,  may  be  feen  in  that  Chapter  where 
we  have  treated  of  Burns  and  Gun-fhot  Wounds. 

Markham  fays,  the  Farriers,  his  old  Mailers,  were  wont  to 
take  white  Mercury  5  and,  after  opening  the  Knots,  they  put 
a  fmall  Quantity  into  each,  which  in  a  fhort  time  made 
them  fall  off  5  but  it  ought  to  be  very  warily  us’d,  otherwife 
it  will  caufe  dangerous  Swellings  in  the  Limbs  and  Kernels 
about  the  Throat,  as  in  an  Infiance  I  faw  not  long  ago  5  but 
this  Caution  is  hardly  neceffary  to  the  Country  Farriers,  who 
feldom  call  for  it  by  the  Name  of  Corrofive  Sublimate ,  as  I 
have  taken  notice  feveral  times, fo  that  the  Apothecaries  give 
them  MercuriusfDulcis  infteadof  it  3  which,althq’itdoesnofi 
form  any  thing  like  an  Efcar,  yet,  as  they  pepper  them  very 
foundly  with  it,  it  is  not  always  unattended  with  Succefs. 

The  following  is  fro  mSolleyfell.  He  calls  it  th  ^Ointment 
of  Naples,  having  had  it  communicated  to  him  by  a  Neapo¬ 
litan  Groom,  after  he  had  feen  many  furprizing  Cures  per¬ 
formed  by  it  3  but  altho*  it  has  been  us’d  with  Succefs  in 
every  State  of  the  Farcin,  according  to  that  Author,  yet  it  is 
snore  peculiarly  adapted  to  deftroy  Excrefcences,  as  it  is 
made  up  of  Ingredients  that  are  altogether  cauftick,  and 
fomewhat  ftronger  than  that  which  we  have  laft  inferted. 

“  Take  Realgar  and  Sublimate,  of  each  two  Ounces, 
€t  Arfenick  and  Euphorbium,  of  each  one  Ounce  5  beat 
u  them  to  fine  Powder,  and  incorporate  them,  without 
u  Heat,  with  half  a  Pound  of  Oil  of  Bays. 

“  Keep  the  Ointment  in  a  glaz’d  Pot,  and  when  you 
have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  open  the  Knots  or  Swellings 
with  a  Launcet,  and  put  into  the  Hole  a  little  Cotton 
dipt  in  this  Ointment,  without  heating  it  in  the  leaft. 
The  next  Day,  if  you  perceive  that  it  is  fallen  away,  you 
muft  put  in  a  little  Cotton  with  fome  freih.  Ointment  $ 
u  but  if  it  fiick,  one  Application  will  fuffiee. 

Thefe  may  be  made  fironger  or  weaker,  or  according  as 
you  mix  them  with  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  Oint¬ 
ment,  and  may  be  diverlify’d  by  changing  one  Ingredient 
for  another,  provided  you  keep  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
thofe  that  are  caufiick.  The  Realgar  is  a  Compofition 
made  of  Brimftone,  Orpiment,  and  unflak’d  Lime  5  the 

Ointment 
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Ointment  is  no  other  than  the  yellow  Arfenick,  but  obtains 
the  Name  of  Orpiment  from  the  Painters.  Corrofive  Subli¬ 
mate  is  a  Preparation  of  Mercury,  which  borrows  its  cau- 
flick  and  burning  Quality  from  the  Aquafortis ,  which  en» 
ters  into  its  Competition.  Any  of  thefe  us’d  dry  will  yet  be 
of  more  fudden  efficacy  3  unflak’d  Lime,  or  the  capital  Soap 
Lees  evaporated  to  a  drynefs,  will  have  the  fame  Effe&  5 
or  the  Lunar  Cauftick,  fo  much  in  the  acquaintance  of  Sur¬ 
geons  3  and,  in  fine,  all  things  that  are  plentifully  faturated 
with  Fire.  But  in  the  Farcin  they  ought  to  be  guarded 
and  made  more  moderate,  as  in  the  manner  above  pre- 
ferib’d.  Neither  is  the  a&ual  Cautery  or  Fire  to  be  apply ’d 
other  wife  than  as  an  Auxiliary,  and  to  afii.{l  in  other  In¬ 
tentions,  viz.  to  keep  down  a  luxuriant  and  frefh  growth  ot 
proud  Flefli,  after  the  Knife,  or  the  more  gentle  Caufticks. 
But  the  Reader  may  turn  to  the  latter  End  of  this  Treatife9 
where  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  that  Operation  is  fliewn. 

C  H  A  P.  XLIX. 

'  Of  the  Mange. 

AS  the  Diflemper  we  have  treated  of  in  the  preceeding 
Chapter  has  its  chief  Seat  in  tbeSkinandflefhyPannicle, 
that  which  comes  under  our  prefent  Confi deration  is  yet  more 
fuperficial,  being  principally  feated  on  the  Surface  of  the  Skin 
only  and  Scarfskin.  And  therefore  as  the  Mange  is  thus  cir- 
cumftanc’d,  it  is  feldom  attended  with  Pain  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  but  only  with  an  Itching,  that  thin  membranous  tegu¬ 
ment  not  being  indu’d  with  any  tender  Senfation,as  has  been 
obferved  in  the  beginning  of  the  Anatomical  Part  3  but  yet  if 
a  Horfe  has  been  ill  manag’d,  orthattheDiflernper  has  been 
of  a  long  {landing,  it  is  then  apt  to  degenerate  from  what 
it  was  at  firft,  and  taking  deeper  Root,  it  caufes  Biles  and 
Sores,  which  often  have  a  very  ill  tendency. 

The  Caufe  is  from  an  over-great  Quantity  The  Caufe . 
of  vifeid  Serum,  bred  in  the  Bodies  of  Hones  . 
by  corrupt  and  foul  Feeding,  as  the  eating  of  Grams,  a  too 
frequent  ufe  of  hot  Mafhes,  want  of  due  Exercile,  and  t  e 
want  of  good  Currying,  efpecially  to  a  Horfe  that  has  een 
11  fed  to  it  3  for  by  that  means  the  Pores  become  obitrutted, 
and  the  Seroflties  of  the  Blood  are  thereby  accumulated  m 
the  fmall  Veffels.  of  the  Skin.  Sometimes  it  proceeds 
from  want  of  Food  and  due  Nourishment,  wheie  y 
Blood  being  depauperated,  is  render’d  unable  to  reac 
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the  Paffages  of  the  Skin,  to  make  a  Secretion  there  3  fothat 
its  ferous  Parts  being  detain’d  in  the  finall  Veffels,  turn  cor- 
rofive,  and  break  through  the  Skin  5  and  fometirnes  it  is 
caus’d  by  Infection  from  other  Horfes. 

The  Signs  are,  the  falling  off  of  the  Hair,  efpecially  about 
the  Loins  and  Hams,  and  from  mofl  or  all  the  Joints,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Diftemper  is  more  or  lefs  prevalent  •  fome- 
times  from  the  Head  and  Neck,  but  very  frequently  from 
the  Rump.  The  Skin  in  thofe  Parts,  by  reafon  of  the  Heat 
and  Corrofivenefs  of  the  Matter,  turns  thick  and  hard,  and 
fometirnes  crufted  like  that  of  an  Elephant,  from  whence 
feveral  Farriers  have  term’d  it  the  JElefbantick  Malady . 

^  As  to  the  Cure,  mcfl  Farriers  lay  a  great  ftrefs 
on  Bleeding,  infomuch  that  they  drain  away 
the  Blood  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  viz.  from 
the  Neck,  the  Plate- veins,  from  the  Tail,  and  fometirnes 
from  the  Flanks  •  and  all  this  from  a  firm,  but  ignorant  Com 
ceit,  that  in  the  Mange  the  Blood  is  full  of  Corruption^ 
which,  upon  examining  what  has  been  already  Paid,  will 
be  found  a  ridiculous  PraHice,  and  very  pernicious,  efpeci- 
ally  to  thofe  Horfes  that  are  low  and  out  of  Heart,  as  no¬ 
thing  fo  often  makes  the  Difeafe  degenerate  into  an  ill  Ha¬ 
bit,  which  may  eafily  be  follow’d  with  Biles  and  Ulcers,  as 
it  weakens  the  whole  Body,  and  thereby  adds  to  that  which 
is  the  Caufe  of  the  Diftemper. 

Therefore  all  that  can  be  propos’d  by  Blooding,  is  to 
leffen  the  quantity  thereof,  when  it  happens  to  be  redun¬ 
dant  in  a  Horfe,  in  order  to  give  a  freer  Paffageand  Circu¬ 
lation  to  the  Juices  in  the  extreme  Parts,  that  the  Secreti¬ 
ons  of  the  Skin  may  be  daily  perform’d,  and  this  we  judge 
very  neceffary  5  after  once  Bleeding,  the  following  purging 
Drench  may  be  given. 

tc  Take  Sena  one  Ounce,  Jalap  in  grofs  Powder  fix  Drams, 
Roots  of  ill  a  rp- pointed  Deck  a  Handful,  flice  the  Roots, 
and  boil  all  together  in  three  Pints  of  Water  to  a  Quart, 
pais  the  DecoRion  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  add  to  it  two  Oun¬ 
ces  of  Syrup  of  Buckthorn.”  Or  this  : 

“  Take  Jalap  in  Powder  one  Ounce,  Diagridium  two 
Drams,  Cream  of  Tartar  and  Diaphoretick  Antimony, 
of  each  half  an  Ounce.  Mix  them  all  together,  and  give 
them  in  a  Pint  of  Ale. 

Either  of  thefe  may  be  given  with  theufual  Precautions, 
but  they  need  not  be  often  repeated  5  for  Purging  is  no 
othenyife  neceffary  for  the  Cure  of  the  Itch  than  Blooding, 
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and  only  gives  it  gentle  Help  when  rightly  ufed,  as  it  cools 
and  refremes  a  plethorick  and  full-body’d  Horfe, 

After  thefe  things,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  outward  Ap¬ 
plications,  for  it  is  thefe  alone  that  mtiB  give  the  finifhing 
Broke  to  it,  as  the  Difiemper  is  leated  outwardly,  and  not 
deep  rooted  5  and  for  that  Purpofe  nothing  has  ever  been 
found  more  effectual  than  Sulphur,  for  which  it  bears  the 
TeB  of  all  Ag  es}  and  if  it  fometimes  proves  other-wife,  it  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  ill  Management  of  it,  or  the  other 
prepoflerous  Methods  that  are  made  Ufe  of  along  with  it. 
The  following  will  kill  any  Itch  in  the  Beginning. 

“  Take  common  Sulphur  and  frefh  Butter,  of  each  half 
a  Pound,  Turpentine  two  Ounces.  Mix  them  together, 
and  anoint  all  the  Parts  with  it  once  a  Day.”  Or  this  : 
<c  Take  the  Roots  of  fharp-pointed  Dock  half  a  Pound, 
u  boil  them  in  a  Pint  of  Vinegar  till  they  be  fo  ft,  then  pulp 
them  thro’  a  Hair  Sieve,  after  which  take  of  Bees  Wax 
sc  two  Ounces,  Hogs-Lard  four  Ounces.  Melt  them  over  a 
u  gentle  Heat,  and  mix  them  with  the  Pulp,  then  add  half 
u  a  Pound  of  Flour  of  BrimAone.”  Or  the  following. 

“  Take  Elicampain  Roots  in  fine  Powder  two  Ounces, 
€C  the  Roots  of  white  Hellebore  one  Ounce,  Flour  ofBrim- 
Bone  four  Ounces.  Mix  them  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
Ointment  of  Tabacco  to  make  a  Biff  Ointment. 

Either  of  thefe  being  rubb’d  upon  the  Parts,  with  the 
AfiiAance  of  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron,  once  in  twenty-four  Hours, 
will  kill  the  Mange  in  a  few  Days  *  neither  will  it  be  ne- 
eeffary  to  fret  the  Skin  to  a  Rawnefs,  for,  inflead  of  doing 
Good,  that  Method  proves  more  frequently  prejudicial,  as 
it  excites  too  great  Pain,  whereby  a  too  great  Derivation 
of  the  Humours  is  caufed  towards  the  infeHed  Parts*  which 
is  the  Reafon  why  even  the  beB  Farriers  are  obliged  to 
have  Recourfe'  to  cauflick  Medicines,  the  Difeafe  being 
grown  too  powerful  to  be  deflroy’d  by  thofe  of  a  milder 
Operation.  The  Ufe  of  Copperafs  Water  and  Allum  Wa¬ 
ter  is  likewife  prejudicial  in  mofl  Cafes,  as  I  have  often 
obferved  •  for  ail  that  thefe  can  contribute  towards  the 
Cure  of  the  Mange,  is  only  by  allaying  the  Heat  and  Itch¬ 
ing,  in  which  albeit  they  may  fometimes  fucceed,  yet  as 
they  obBruH  the  Pores  very  much,  by  hardening  the  Skin, 
they  make  it  liable  to  crack,  often  rendering  thofe  Parts 
fubjecl  to  freBi  Heat  and  Inflammation,  by  which  it  de¬ 
generates  to  Ulcers  and  Biles.  The  beB  way,  therefore,  is 
only  to  rub  the  mangy  Places  gently  with  a  woollen  Cloth, 
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to  fetch  a  moderate  Heat  into  the  Part,  for  by  that  means 
the  Sulphurs  will  penetrate  thro*  the  Pores  into  the  fm all 
Canals  and  Veffels,  with  greater  certainty  than  when  they 
are  daub’d  upon  Places  that  are  raw  or  incrufted. 

This  is  the  true  Method  of  curing  the  Mangey  or  it 
may  be  done  by  the  ufe  of  Mercurials  apply’d  in  the  fame 
manner,  whereof  we  fhall  alfo  fubjoin  two  or  three  Forms. 

<l  Take  of  Quickfilver  four  Ounces,  kill  it  in  two  Oun- 
€C  ces  of  Turpentine,  then  by  degrees  add  Hogs- lard  or 
Butter  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  Pound.”  Or  this  : 

“  Take  Quickfilver  two  Ounces,  kill  it  in  the  fame  quan- 
u  tity  of  Turpentine,  adding  an  Ounce  of  red  Precipitate 
u  in  fine  Powder,  with  four  Ounces  of  Lard  or  Butter. 

Some  make  a  Mixture  of  Quickfilver  and  Brimftones 
together  with  an  Addition  of  Soot  and  black  Soap,  which, 
in  feme  moifl:  and  watery  Cafes,  may  be  of  more  particular 
fervice.  Some  ufe  Arfenick,  Quickfilver,  and  other  burning 
and  caufHck  Remedies  $  but  thefe  ought  never,  to  be  med¬ 
dled  with,  excepting  in  fome  extraordinary  degenerate 
Circumftances,  and  when  there  happen  to  be  Excrescences 
that  are  dead  and  without  Senfe?  which  can  by  no  means 
be  brought  to  yield  to  milder  Methods  5  but  in  an  invete¬ 
rate  Mange,  it  will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice  to  give  your 
Horfe  the  Antimonial  or  Cinnabar  Balls,  preferib'd  in  the 
preceeding  Chapter  againif  the  Farcin. 

CHAP.  U 

Of  Tumors,  Impoflumes,  and  Ah fcejfes. 

rA.  Tumor  de-  HP  HERE  can  fcarcely  be  any  one  fo  much 
fined.  unacquainted  with  the  common  Terms, 

as  not  to  underfland,  that  by  a  Tumor  is  meant  the  Eleva¬ 
tion  and  riling  of  fome  Part  of  the  Animal  Body  into  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Swelling  5  in  what  manner  that  comes  to  pafs, 
has  been  in  fome  meafure  fhewn  in  the  48th  Chapter,  where 
we  have  taken  notice,  that  as  often  as  the  Blood,  or  their 
Juices,  happen  to  be  very  much  obftru&ed  in  the  final! 
VelTels  of  any  Part,  that  will  be  ftretched  out  beyond  its 
ufual  Bimenflons,  efpecially  as  there  is  a  perpetual  Influx 
and  Succeffion  of  the  fame  Fluid  from  behind  •  to  which 
we  fhall  add,  that  thefe  Obftru&ions  are  caufed  either  by 
the  Quantity  or  Quality  of  the  fame  Fluid,  whereby  it 
prefles  and  ftretches  one  Part  more  than  another  5  or 

when 
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when  any  Part  happens  to  he  hurt  or  weaken’d  by  exter- 
nal  Accidents,  whence  being  unable  to  make  an  equal  Re- 
fiftance  with  the  reft  of  the  Body,  it  will  at  length  receive 
fuch  a  quantity  of  Fluid  as  will  raife  it  into  a  Tumor. 

The  Writers  of  Surgery,  in  all  Ages,  carefully  following 
one  another’s  Steps,  have  reduc’d  all  Tumors  to  four  gene¬ 
ral  Kinds,  viz.  into  the  Natural ,  Encyfted ,  Critical ,  and 
Malignant  $  and  under  thefe  they  have  rank’d  all  the  other 
Species.  But  this  Divifion  is  neither  in  itfelf  very  accurate, 
nor  rightly  fuited  to  our  Purpofe,  as  our  Bufinefs  is  with 
^  Horfes  $  we  fhall  therefore  reduce  them  to  the 

Natural  and  Encyfted  only.  Of  the  frit  y1  Tftmors  r€m 
Kind  are  all  Biles  and  inflam’d  Swellings  5  Natural* and* 
and,  in  fhort,  whatever  Tumors  are  form’d  Encyfted. 
originally  by  the  Fluids  diftending  their  pro¬ 
per  veffels,  whether  they  be  critical  or  malignant,  for  thefe 
differ  only  in  degree  from  other  natural  Tumors,  And  of 
the  fecond  are  all  thofe  that  are  form'd  within  membranous 
Cyfts  or  Bags,  as  Wens,  Anbury  s,  and  feme  fort  of  Figs? 
and  other  Excrefcences  that  grow  on  the  external  Parts  of 
the  Bodies  of  Horfes :  And  this  agrees  the  beft  with  what 
thefe  Authors  here  obferved,  with  refpeft  to  the  Formation 
of  all  Tumors  by  Fluxion  and  Conge  ft  ion. 

Thole  Tumors  that  are  large,  and  come  Abfcefes  mi 
to  Suppuration,  and  have  Matter  gather’d  Impojiumes. 
within  them,  whether  they  be  Natural  or  Encyfted,  are 
term’d  Imp  oft  times  $  and  when  the  Matter  is  lodg’d  within 
the  common,  but  chiefly  the  larger  Interftices  of  the  Body, 
as  thofe  Furrows  or  vacant  Spaces  between  the  Mufcles,  or 
between  the  Mufcles  and  Bones,  they  are  then  called  Ab- 
fcejjes  3  but  ail  Abfceffes,  and  moil  kinds  of  Impoftumes, 
are  form’d  of  natural  Tumors. 

But  we  fhall  confider  all  Tumors,  whether  Tumors  conjt - 
Natural  or  Encyfted,  in  the  following  Order ;  derd  -with  re - 
viz.  Firft ,  with  regard  to  their  Magnitude  thift 

and  Situation,  there  being  little  to  be  learnt  si^fltuation9 
from  their  Figure  and  Colour,  efpecially  in  md  Mamr' 
Horfes.  ^  Secondly ,  With  refpeft  to  the  Matter  whereof  they 
are  form  d.  And  Laftly ,  We  fhall  lay  down  fome  general 
Rules  to  be  obferv’d  in  the  Cure. 

Firft ,  When  a  Tumor  happens  to  be  fituated  upon  any 
Part  where  there  is  no  depth  of  Flefh,  as  on  the  Nofe  and 
upper  part  of  the  Face,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  grow  large^  or 
it  it  be  feated  upon  the  Skin  or  flefhy  Pannicle,  and  free  from 

the 
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tlie  fubjacent  Mufcles,  it  cannot  be  ordinarily  expe&edto 
arow  to  a  Bignefs,  there  being  no  fufficient  Source  for  its 
lubftance  and  Increafe,  as  we  have  obferv’d  in  a  preceding 
Chapter  5  and  as  thofe  little  Tumors  very  often  fpread  thenx- 
felves  over  divers  Parts  of  the  Body  at  once,  being  thruft  out 
in  that  manner,  becaufe  of  their  Contiguity  with  the  Skin, 
which,  in  feme  delicate  Animals,  is  able  to  give  little  or  no 
Reftftance  5  they  are  therefore  the  more  unlikely  to  alter  their 
Size,  fince  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  make  a  Re- 
vuliion  from  each  other,  whereby  the  Matter,  which  might 
have  otherwife  been  difeharg’d  by  the  common  and  ordinary 
Secretions,  or  caft  off  in  one  large  critical  Tumor,  is  eva¬ 
cuated  by  a  vaft  Plumber  of  Tubercles  and  little  Hurdles. 
But  albeit  Tumors  thus  fituated  do  not  ordinarily  grow  to 
any  great  Size,  yet  as  all  Animal  Bodies  are  made  up  of  VeA 
Pels  which  are  capable  of  Extenlion  and  Dilatation,  when 
there  is  a  continual  Addition  of  frefh  Matter  5  therefore  feme 
Tumors  that  are  very  fuperficially  fituated,  and  have  but  a 
fmall  beginning,  will  increafe  to  a  very  large  Bulk. 

And  it  is  from  hence  we  may  account  for  Wens,  Anburys, 
and  all  fuch  other  Excrefcences,  viz.  when  fome  D up fea¬ 
ture  of  a  Membrane  or  fmall  Veftel  is,  by  an  Accumulati¬ 
on  of  Matter,  protruded  and  thruft  forth  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  Limits  of  the  Horfe’s  Body,  yet  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
gives  no  great  Difturhance  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Fluids 
That  are  within  5  therefore,  as  they  are  not  apt  to  caufq 
Pain,  they  will  therefore  grow  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  Matter  which  is  empty ’d  into  them  5  and  Nature  fo  tar 
encourages  their  Growth,  as  to  enlarge  thofe  Veftels  which 
nourifh  the  Skin,  and  other  Integuments  wherein  that  Mat¬ 
ter  is  contain’d. 

But  it  is  quite  otherwife  with  thofe  Biles  and  Tumors 
that  are  feated  in  the  fleiliy  and  mufcular  Parts,  for  as  they 
©ccafton  violent  Pain  by  ftretching  out  the  Veftels  and  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  as  the  Pain  caufes  a  confiderable  Afflux  ot  Mat¬ 
ter,  therefore  any  Swelling  form’d  that  Way  mull  have  a 
fpeedy  Iftue  and  Determination,  by  the  burfting  of  the  laid 
Veftels  ^  and  it  likewife  cuts  off  the  Communication  of  the 
Blood  in  thofe  Parts,  and  therefore  it  will  become  a  run¬ 
ning  Sore,  until  there  is  a  Re-union  of  the  Parts  that  were 
tore  and  disjoin’d. 

Now  all  fuch  Swellings  are  ufually  larger  or  fmaller,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  Situation  is  more  or  lefs  in  the  thick  Flefh> 
and  according  to  the  Multiplicity  and  Size  of  the  Veftels 

which 
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which  go  to  their  Nourishment,  and  likewife  as  the  Mat¬ 
ter  finds  more  or  lefs  room  for  itfeJf,  as  happens  in  Ab- 
fcaTes,  The  Dependency  and  Softnefs  of  the  Part  contri¬ 
butes  alfo  to  the  Augmentation  of  the  Swelling  and  In¬ 
crease  of  the  Matter,  becaufe  the  Return  of  the  Blood  is 
but  flow  from  the  inferior  and  dependent  Parts,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  foft  Parts  are  eafily  ftretch’d  out  when  once  the 
Blood  has  taken  a  Tendency  towards  them,  which  is  plain¬ 
ly  evident  from  thofe  fudden  and  exceftive  Swellings  which, 
fometimes  arife  in  the  Fundament  and  Sheath. 

1  But  the  Bones  and  Sinews  are  alfo  liable  to  %9nes 

the  like  Infirmities,  yet  the  Swellings,  which  news  liable  t§ 
happen  to  them  and  other  compact  Parts,  Swellings. 
felciom  rife  to  any  extraordinary  Bignefs,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  Solidity  and  Hardnefs,  which  hinders  their 
being  extended^  but  for  the  fame  Reafon  makes  them 
very  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  removed  ^  and  if  a  Horfe 
is  put  to  much  Exercife  while  the  Sinews  are  relax'd,  the 
Pain  and  Anguifh  will  caufe  a  Swelling  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Flefh.  5  and  this  we  may  frequently  obferve  in  Strains 
ofVhe  Shoulder,  Back,  and  Limbs.  As  for  Tumors  in  the 
Bones,  Horfes  are  indeed  not  very  much  fubjeft  to  them, 
excepting  when  they  are  caus'd  by  old  Ulcers  that  corrode 
and  penetrate  to  the"  Bones  5  and  this  is  plain  enough  in 
the fe  Horfes  that  have  been  founder'd  and  batter’d  in  their 
Feet  for  feme  confiderable  time,  where  the  difeafed  Foot 
may  be  obferv’d  to  grow  much  larger  than  the  other,  the 
Coffin-Bone  being  often  in  that  Cafe  affe&ed.  Neither  is 
it  improbable  that  fome  of  thofe  Horfes  that  are  very  large 
jointed,  mifhapen  in  their  Limbs,  and  narrow chefted,  have 
had  their  Bones  difeafed  while  they  were  young  and  pliable, 
not  unlike  thofe  of  rickety  Children. 

The  Swelling  of  the  glanduious  and  kernelly  Swellings  of 
Parts  is  alfo  very  troublefome,  as  cannot  be  the  Kernels. 
unknown  to  any  Farrier  of  Pra&ice,  though  fometimes  they 
will  come  to  as  quick  and  ready  a  Difcharge  as  thofe  of  the 
mufcular  Flelli.  And  when  this  happens,  Nature  is  in  her 
full  Vigour,  and  the  Horfe  is  otherwise  found  and  able  to 
feed :  But  when  a  Horfe  is  weaken’d  and  brought  much  un¬ 
der  by  any  lingring  and  wafting  Difeale,  a  Swelling  in  the 
Glands  will  often  continue  hard  and  immoveable,  and 
without  much  Pain,  Increafe,  or  Diminution  5  and  this  is 
very' much  owing  to  the  Structure  and  Make  ot  the  Kernel 
Itfelf,  which,  altho5  it  be  but  a  foft  Parr,  yet  it  is  fo  com- 
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paR,  and  its  Veflels  fo  fmali  and  clofely  laid  together,  as  can¬ 
not  but  render  them  eafily  obftru&ed.  But  yet  in  the  Cafe 
we  have  mention’d,  when  a  Horfe  has  a  lingring  Difeafe 
upon  him,  the  Swelling  does  not  readily  increafe,  becaufe 
the  Matter  is  but  flowly  derived  towards  it  *  and  likewife 
as  the  Paifages  of  the  Gland  are  more  than  ordinarily  in- 
larg’d,  therefore  a  Quantity  of  Matter  is  difcharg’d  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Supplies  it  receives  3  and  the  Smallnefs  and 
Compafhiefs  of  the  Veflels,  and  their  Difpofition  into  an 
infinite  number  of  Circumvolutions  and  Turnings,  is  alfo 
the  Caufe  why  the  Swelling  does  not  eafily  decreafe. 

Thofe  Swellings  of  the  glandulous  Parts  that  turn  to  I m- 
poftumation  and  Matter,  are  many  of  them  of  the  ericyfted 
Kind  5  and  that  is  alfo  owing  to  the  StrudureandMakeof 
the  Kernels,  moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  having  little  Cyfts9 
or  Receptacles  for  their  proper  Juices,  which  may  be  eafily 
fill’d  and  enlarg’d,  when  their  excretory  Duds  are  wholly, 
or  in  a  great  meafure,  fihut  up,  as  miifl:  undoubtedly  happen 
in  all  fuch  Cafes. 


The  Matter 
Mxammd. 


But  we  come  in  the  fecond  Place  to  take  a 
View  of  thofe  Swellings  with  regard  to  the 
Matter  whereof  they  are  form’d  5  and  here 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  confider,  that  the  Matter  becomes  va¬ 
rious  according  to  the  various  Difpofition  of  Horfes,  or  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  Tumors  are  varioufly  difpofed  and  feated  • 
lor  when  they  happen  to  be  fuperficial  and  outward,  the 
Matter  is  then,  for  the  mod:  part,  dry,  which  depends,  in 
§reat  meafure,  upon  their  Proximity  and  Nearnefs  to 
the  Skin,  whereby  the  thinner  Parts  are  the  more  eafiiy 
evaporated,  and  cad  off  thro’  the  Pores  5  tho’  in  other 
moid  Conditutions,  the  Matter  will  fometimes  be  humid 
and  moid.  The  Matter  derived  from  Membranes  and  Si¬ 
news  is  generally  thin  and  vifcid,  and  that  which  comes 
from  Bones  is  oily  and  (linking  $  but  the  Matter  which  Is 
more  immediately  derived  from  Blood,  if  a  Horfe  be  in 
good  Cafe,  is  of  a  middle  Nature,  neither  too  thick  nor 
too  thin,  neither  is  it  too  watery  nor  too  vifcid.  And  thus 
it  fecms  to  be  very  plain  and  evident,  as  all  Matter  is  form’d 
of  Blood,  or  the  Juices  produced  of  Blood,  the  Matter,  in 
all  Tumors,  will  therefore  participate  chiefly  of  thofe  Juices 
from  whence  it  is  immediately  derived. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  Matter,  is  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  this  alfo  depends  upon  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Blood.  If  the  Blood  abounds  with  Choler  or  Gall,  the 
Matter  will  be  yellow  5  and  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  fo,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  as  that  is  more  or  iefs  predominant.  If  there  is  a 
too  great  Secretion  of  the  Gall,  then  the  Matter  will  be 
more  than  ordinary  white  $  and  in  fome  Obftrudions 
when  the  Blood  abounds  with  earthy  Parts,  or  when  thefe 
are  eafily  feparated,  the  Matter  will  look  foul  and  dufkifh, 
and  fometimes  be  ilreak’d  with  black  Blood,  and  the  Tu¬ 
mor  will  alto  look  livid  and  of  a  Lead  Colour.  And  fome- 
times  from  a  various  Combination  of  Humours,  the  Matter 
becomes  of  different  Colours* 

But  Lafily\  what  we  are  further  to  obferve  The  Cun  of 
concerning  Tumors,  is  to  lay  down  fome  ge-  Tumors. 
neral  Rules  for  their  Cure  5  and  here  it  will  be  neceffary 
chiefly  to  have  an  Eye  to  their  feveral  Caufes5  and  firft, 
a  Tumor  that  comes  by  any  outward  Accident,  can  only 
be  dangerous  according  as  the  Accident  is  more  or  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  5  but  the  leaft  Accident,  where  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  Blood,  may  be  troublefome,  as  well  as  when  a  Horfe  is 
poor  and  low*  When  there  happens  to  be  a  Redundancy, 
that  mult  be  remov’d  by  Bleeding,  and  other  Evacuations, 
as  far  as  is  confident  with  the  Horfe’s  fafety  $  but  on  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Horfe  is  low,  and  has  got  fome  waft¬ 
ing  Diftemper  upon  him,  befides  the  outward  intentions,, 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  adminifter  fuch  Things  as  are  proper 
to  remove  that  Indifpofition.  And  in  all  critical  Swellings*, 
by  which  we  chiefly  underftand  thofe  which  tend  to  the 
Solution  of  Colds,  malignant,  peftilential,  and  other  Fevers,, 
the  Management  muft  be  according  as  the  Difeafe  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  more  or  lefs  malignant,  taking  Care  always  to 
a  ill  ft,  but  never  to  reftrain  Nature  5  but  the  Reader  may 
confult  the  third  Chapter,  and  thofe  other  Places  where  we 
have  treated  of  malignant  Diforders,  of  the  Strangles,  of 
the  Vives,  $Sc.  which  are  fometimes  critical. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded  in  the  Cure  of  Tumors,  fs 
their  Situation^  what  relates  to  internal  Tumors  and  Im~ 
poftumations  has  already  been  fpoke  to,  where  we  have 
treated  of  Foundering  and  Cheft-foundering,  in  which  we 
have  recommended  the  fpeedieft  Methods  of  Revulfion  by 
Blooding  and  Purging*  but  elpecially  by  thofe  Things 
that  promote  Sweat,  and  keep  down  Pain  and  Inflamma¬ 
tion.  But  as  to  external  Swellings,  the  principal  Intention 
is  either  to  ripen  or  difcuis  them,  according  as  may  be  moil 
beneficial.  Thofe  which  are  derated  and  hard,  without 
Heat  and  Inflammation,  ought  chiefly  to  be  treated  with 
Internals,  and  fuch  as  are  very  powerful  to  open  Obftrac- 
tions ,  with  the  affiftance  of  thofe  Things  outwardly 

which 
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which  are  proper  to  difcufs  and  diflolve.  But  thofe  SweF 
lings  which  are  hot  and  inflam’d,  ought  to  be  ripen’d,  un~ 
lefs  when  they  are  feated  where  they  may  caufe  too  great 
a  Derivation  of  the  Humors,  as  on  the  Sheath,  Fundament, 
In  mbs,  and  Throat,  &c.  but  yet  if  thefe  be  malignant  or 
pefiilential,  it  is  better  to  run  any  other  Hazard  than  not 
bring  them  to  Maturity  3  wherefore  the  Medicines  in  this 
Intention  ought  to  be  fuch  as  ripen,  but  at  the  fame  time 
are  not  over  powerful  in  drawing  3  and  for  this  Purpofe  the 
Reader  may  alfo  confult  thofe  Places  where  we  have  treat- 
ed  of  the  Baftard-firangles,  andVives,  &c. 

When  the  Tumor  is  feated  near  the  Interftices  of  Pome 
large  Mufcles,  it  ought  to  be  open’d  as  foon  as  there  is 
Matter  form’d  within  it,  otherwife,  if  the  Matter  be  de¬ 
tain’d,  it  may  feparate  the  Mufcles,  and  thereby  forap  a 
Lodgment  for  itfelf  3  and  the  longer  before  it  is  open’d,  the 
larger  will  be  the  Abfcefs. 

In  the  opening  of  AbfcefTes,  if  they  be  fmall,  a  large 
Orifice  made  in  the  dependent  and  lowermoft  Part,  with 
the  A  Alliance  of  good  Bandage  to  keep  thofe  Parts  clofe 
together,  will  be  fufficient  to  make  a  perfeCf  Cure  3  but  it 
they  happen  to  be  large  and  deep,  they  ought  then  to  be 
laid  open  the  whole  length,  unlefs  the  Skin  can  be  kept  de- 
prefs’d  by  the  Application  of  Flax  into  the  hollow  Part  5 
for  fo  long  as  there  is  any  Lodgment  for  the  Matter,  the 
Abfcefs  will  be  conftantly  fill’d.  The  fame  Method  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  as  near  as  poflible,  with  refpedt  to  thofe  Tu¬ 
mors  that  are  large,  and  have  a  pretty  large  Cavity  formed 
within  them. 

The  propereft  Dreffmgs  in  all  fuch  Cafes  are  Turpentine, 
or  Turpentine  mixt  with  Honey,  or  the  Folks  of  Eggs,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of  Wine  3  and  in 
moft  Cafes,  where  there  is  not  an  ill  Habit  of  Body,  thefe 
will  be  fufficient  to  make  a  perfect  Cure. 

But  Wens,  Anburys,  and  other  encyfied  Tumors,  require 
a  peculiar  treatment,  and,  for  the  moil  part,  ought  to  be 
quite  extirpated.  The  Anburys,  which  we  obferve  fre¬ 
quently  to  hang  at  the  Legs,  and  fometimes  at  divers 
other  Parts  of  a  Horfe’s  Body,  and  confiil  only  of  a  thick 
Jelly,  or  fpungy  foft  Flefh  3  as  thefe  have  generally  a  fmall 
Neck  next  to  their  Infertion,  they  may  be  taken  off  with¬ 
out  much  to  do,  only  by  tying  a  wax’d  Thread  round, 
them,  firaitening  it  by  degrees  3  and  if  after  they  are  falling 
off,  there  be  the  Appearance  of  a  frefh  Excrefcence^  that 

may 
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may  be  kept  down  by  the  help  of  fome  gentle  Corrofive 
together  with  the  ufe  of  Bandage  5  and  for  this  purpofe 

f  iax,  or  fine  Hurds,  dipt  in  Vitriol,  or  Allum  Water,  will 
fuftice. 


But  to  a  Wen,  or  any  other  Tumor  of  that  kind  that 
grows  to  bignefs,  a  hot  Knife  muft  be  us’d  when  it  happens 
to  have  a  narrow  Root ;  but  if  you  have  Reafon  to  fiifpeft 
the  Veffels  which  lead  to  it  are  become  verv  large  wherehv 
a  too  plentiful  Effufion  of  Blood  may  happen,  o’r  if  it  be 
tiroad  at  Bottom,  the  bell  way  is  then  to  open  it  cutting 
the  Skin  both  ways  acrofs,  if  there  be  Matter  within  it 
tnat  muft  be  evacuated,  and  then  the  Bag  and  other  fuper- 
buous  Parts  deftroy’d  by  degrees,  which  may  be  done  ci¬ 
ther  by  cutting  or  burning,  or  by  the  Ufe  of  cauftick  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  but  the  Knife  is  the  moil  expeditious;  and  if  it  be 
of  Subftance  to  keep  the  Heat,  it  may  be  made  to  anfwer 
in  moil  Cafes. 

TheSweilings  of  the  Joints,  and  Relaxation  of  the  Sinews 
are  no  otherways  to  be  treated,  than  by  applying  fuch  things 
as  are  proper  to  difcufs  and  {Lengthen  them  ;  but  the  Ac¬ 
cidents  to  which  thefe  Parts  are  chiefly  expos’d,  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  Handled  in  feme  of  the  enfumg  Chapters. 


C  H  A  P.  LI. 

Of  Wounds . 

Tj  'HERE  is  no  one  but  knows,  when  anv  Part  of  a  Horfe^s 
Body  is  cut,  torn,  or  otherwife  divided,  he  is  then  faid 
to  De  wounded,  fo  that  Wounds  are  various,  and  differ  one 
from  another,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  Accidents  by 
winch  they  are  caufed  *  fome  are  fuperficial, 
others  deep.  Wounds  happen  fome times  to  Me  Diverfity 
be  {freight,  according  to  the  Tenure  and  Di-  V  Wou^> 
reclrion  of  the  fibres  5  fome  times  they  are  oblique  or  tranf- 
verfe,  that  is,  Panting  or  athwart.  If  the  Interment  be 
.iiarp  the  Parts  will,  generally  fpeaking,  be  equally  divid- 
ed  $  but  ifotherwiie,  the  Wound  will  be  ragged  and  tore* 
which  is  ufually  the  Cafe  of  Horfes  that  have  been  flak’d, 
Wealfo  diflingui/h  between  the  Wounds  that  are  fimple 
and  wounds  that  are  complicated  5  thofe  are  faid  to  be  fioi- 
ple,  where  the  foft  Parts  are  divided  without  the  Coftcomi- 
tancy  of  other  Accidents  5  and  thofe  Wounds  are  termed 
complicated,  where,  befides  a  Divifion  of  the  foft  Parts, 
tjere  is  alfo  a  Contuiion  of  the  Plefb3  a  Erasure  or  Diflo*« 
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cation  of  the  Bones,  all  which  Circumftances  make  the 
Cure  of  Wounds  more  or  lefs  difficult. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  be  regarded  in  Wounds  is  their  Si¬ 
tuation  5  for  albeit  Wounds  in  the  external  flefhy  Parts  are 
not  very  dangerous,  confider’d  as  fiich  5  yet  thofe  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  Parts  are  often  of  ill  confequence,  when  there  happens 
to  be  an  ill  Difpofttion  of  Body,  as  they  are  apt  to  caufe 
exquiftte  Pain  5  and  fometimes  when  the  .fmall  Threads 
and  Fibres  of  the  Sinews  are  ruffled  and  tore,  they  will  bring 
on  a  Gangrene  and  Mortification  of  the  Part  3  whereas 
when  they  are  equally  cut,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  attended 
with  fuch  Accidents.  But  inward  Wounds  generally  prove 
mortal  if  they  pierce  the  large  Vejfels ,  the  Stomachy  the 
fmall  Guts ,  the  Bladder,  the  Spleen ,  the  Liver,  the  Heart, 
the  Lungs,  or  Midriff,  and  thefe  are  deadly  upon  a  double 
or  treble  Account,  as  moft  of  them  are  not  only  endow'd 
with  a  tender  Senfation,  but  alfo  a  mufcular  Adion,  where¬ 
by  their  Re-union  is  hinder’d,  and  likewile  as,  many  ©£ 
them  are  ftored  with  a  multiplicity  of  Blood- vefTels,  which 
are  large  ,  but  internal  Wounds,  which  mifs  thofe  prin¬ 
cipal  Vifcera,  may  be  cur’d  5  and  fame  of  thefe,  if  they  be 
but  llightly  touch’d,  are  alfo  fometimes  curable,  though  not 
readily0  in  brute  Creatures,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
Compliance  with  all  the  Requifites  that  are  neceffary  in 
fuch  Cafes.  Wounds  penetrating  the  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  are  alfo  incurable,  becaufe  of  its  foftnefs,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  its  VefTels,  and  the  tender  Senfe  of  its  Membraneso 
As  for  the  Signs  of  Wounds,  they  are  manifeft  to  the 
Eye,  and  when  they  are  deep  or  inward,  are  further  dii- 
coveVable  by  the  Help  of  a  Probe,  and  by  divers  other  Cir¬ 
cumftances  -y  as  for  inftance,  if  the  Lungs  be  wounded,  the 
Air  will  penetrate  thro’  the  Wound  with  a  frothy  Blood  of 
a  Vermilion  Colour.  When  the  Stomach  is  wounded,  there 
wili  be  violent  Sicknefs,  with  a  fudden  Lofs  of  Appetite, 
and  the  Chyle  ufually  iffues  forth  from  a  Wound  in  the  fmall 
Guts,  and  the  Urine  from  a  Wound  in  the  Bladder  5  and 
when  the  Kidneys  are  wounded,  the  Horfe  will  ftale  Blood* 
By  thefe  and  many  other  fuch  Signs,  internal  Wounds 
may  be  known  5  but  we  fhall  proceed  to  the  Cure,  wherein 
we  fhall  begin  with  fome  general  Directions. 

And  Firf ,  Care  muft  be  taken  to  flop 
7be  Cure *  the  Blood,  when  there  is  too  plentiful  an 

.  Hemorrhage.  Secondly,  The  Wound  muft  be  cleans’d  of 
Dirt,  Sand,  Splints  of  Wood,  or  any  foreign  Matter. 
thirdly,  All  the  Applications  made  to  a  Wound  ought  to 
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be  warm,  efpeciaJly  in  the  beginning.  Fourthly ,  It  ought 
not  to  be  expofed  to  the  Air.  Fifthly ,  When  the  Wound 
penetrates  downwards,  and  the  Orifice  happens  to  be  too 
narrow,  it  ought  to  be  widen’d  either  by  Incifion,  or  dilat¬ 
ed  with  a  bit  of  Spunge,  or  fome  other  porous  Matter  that 
will  fwell  5  but  this  is  only  to  be  done  where  Bandage 
cannot  be  apply’d.  Sixthly ,  The  Probe  is  to  be  as  fiel- 
dom  as  poffible,  neither  ought  there  to  be  long  Tents  thruft 
into  any  Wound  5  for  by  thefe,  Wounds  that  have  no  bad 
tendency,  naturally  often  degenerate  into  Ulcers  of  the 
word;  K.ind;  Lafily ,  Greafy  Ointments  are  for  the  mod 
part  to  be  rejefled,  as  they  are  apt  to  caufe  the  Fle/h  to 

f  row  too  fail  5  and  when  that  happens,  it  mull  be  kept 
own  with  good  Bandage,  or  the  Application  of  cauftick 
Medicines  5  but  Bandage  is  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  Cure  of  all  Wounds,  where  there  are  not  fome  Circum- 
ftances  to  forbid  its  Application. 

To  fop  the  Hemorrhage,  or  Bleeding,  the  To  pop  Bleed * 
beft  way  is,  before  the  Horfe  is  over-much  ing. 
fpent,  to  make  Revulfion,  by  opening  a  Vein  on  the  fore 
Parts,  if  the  Wound  be  backwards  5  but  if  the  Wound  be 
forward,  a  Win  may  be  open’d  toward  the  hind  Parts  : 
But  in  external  Wounds,  where  the  Hemorrhage  is  large, 
that  is  generally  owing  to  the  Seat  and  Difpofition  of  the 
Wound,  whereby  fome  large  Branch  of  an  Artery  happens 
to  be  cut  5  but  if  the  Artery,  from  whence  the  Blood 
chiefly  flows,  be  not  very  large,  it  muft  then  be  fliperficial, 
as  about  the  Nofe,  Temples,  or  the  fkinny  Part  of  the 
Legs,  &c.  where  the  Veflels  are  unguarded  with  Flefihj 
for  albeit  the  Arteries  in  a  deep  Wound  may  pour  forth 
Plenty  of  Blood  while  the  Wound  is  recent  and  new,  and 
that  there  is  a  free  Paftage  5  yet  this  cccafions  fo  great  a 
Derivation  towards  the  Wound,  that  even  the  Coats  of  all 
the  wounded  Veflels  become  did  ended  and  fwollen,  fo  that 
by  their  PreiTure  upon  one  another,  their  Orifices  are  fhut 
up  and  fqueez’d  clofely  together  $  and  in  this  Cafe  there  is 
feldom  need  of  any  f  iptick  Application  to  fop  the  Bleeding-, 
But  when  the  wounded  Artery  happens  to  be  very  large, 
or  much  expos’d,  as  has  been  taken  notice  of,  fo  that  the  Blood 
flows  too  plentifully,  it  muft  be  ftopt  either  by  applying  a 
hot  Iron,  or  fome  cauterizing  Medicine,  otherwife  it  muft: 
be  ty’d  by  palling  a  Needle  under  it,  and  then4  binding  it 
with'a  wax’d  Thread  5  but  neither  Ligature  nor  actual  Cau¬ 
tery  is  fo  certain  as  cauftick  Medicines,  becaufe  an  Efcar 
made  by  the  adual  Cautery  is  apt  to  fall  off  too  foon  5  and 
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an  Artery,  when  it  is  ty’d,  is  apt  again  to  fall  a  bleeding  as 
foon  as  the  Threads  rot  off,  efpecially  one  that  lies  fuperficial 
and  unguarded,  and  has  not  the  Advantage  of  being  com- 
preft  by  the  Fulnefs  and  Weight  of  the  furrounding  Veffels. 

Therefore  in  this  Cafe  make  a  fmall  Pledgit  of  Flax  or 
fine  Hurds,  moiften  it  with  the  white  of  an  Egg,  then  lay 
as  much  Powder  of  Roman  Vitriol  upon  it  as  will  fully 
cover  the  Mouth  of  the  Artery,  and  apply  it  over  the 
fame  5  but  Care  muil  be  had  not  to  apply  Vitriol,  or  any 
other  cauftick  Medicine,  where  the  Sinews  are  expos’d  and 
laid  bare,  unlefs  you  can  fall  upon  fome  Method  to  defend 
them  from  being  touch’d  by  it,  otherwife  it  (will  be  apt  to 
caufe  Convulfions  5  but  in  Places  where  thefe  are  moft  ex¬ 
pos’d,  as  the  Legs,  &c.  the  Arteries  are  not  very  often  feat- 
ed  clofe  to  them  •  and  if  it  were  fo,  milder  Medicines  might 
be  made  to  anfwer;  becaufe  what  is  wanting  in  the  Medi¬ 
cine,  may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  fupply'd  by  Bandage  5 
therefore,  when  the  Wound  happens  to  be  on  the  Legs,  you 
need  only  apply  the  aftringent  Crocus  of  Iron,  fine  Bole,  or 
Powder  of  dry ’d  Mufhrooms,  mixt  with  the  white  of  an 
Egg,  and  fpread  upon  a  Pledgit  as  above  directed,  and 
over  that  two  or  three  thick  Compreftes  dipt  in  the  fame 
Aftringent,  making  a  firm  Bandage  over  ail. 

The  Brefiing  ought  not  to  be  removed  for  the  fpace  or 
three  Days,  that  the  Wound  may  be  digefted,  and  there 
may  be  no  further  Trouble  with  a  frefti  Flux  of  Blood,  If 
a  Swelling  happens  in  the  Leg,  by  reafon  of  the  Bandage, 
bathe  it  with  warm  Lees  of  Wine,  or  fome  good  Fomen¬ 
tation,  fuch  as  that  hereafter  prefcrib’d  for  a  Gangrene  5 
afterwards  drefs  the  Wound  every  Day  with  the  common 
Digeftion.  The  fame  Method  is  to  be  followed  in  thole 
Wounds,  where  cauftick  Medicines  are  apply  d,  left  by  taking 
off  the  Dreftings  too  foon,  you  fet  them  a  bleeding  airefh,by 
removing  theEfcar  before  it  is  thoroughly  form’d. 

But  becaufe  the  right  ordering  of  all  fuch  Wounds  as  are 
attended  wi  th  an  Effufion  of  Blood  is  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance,  there  being  but  few  Farriers  who  have  Skill  to  ma¬ 
nage  them  according  to  the  Rules  of  Practice,  efpecially 
when  any  uncommon  Accident  happens  in  the  Cure 5  we 
ihall  therefore  lay  down  a  Method  of  making  the  Sympa- 
thetick  Powder,  which  being  apply ’d  to  the  Wound  as  a 
Stiptick,  will  not  only  put  a  flop  to  the  Blood,  but  procure 
a  fpeedy  Re-union;  and  this,  as  Sol  ley  fell  rightly  obferyes, 
may  be  very  neceffary  in  the  Camp,  where  Flies  and  other 

In  feds  are  hurtful.  SolleyfeH’s  way  of  preparing  theSym- 
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pathetick  Powder,  is  by  calcining  Roman  Vitriol  in  the 
Sun  5  but  the  following  Method  is  much  more  preferable* 
and  only  requires  a  little  more  Pains. 

44  Take  any  Quantity  of  Englijh  Vitriol,  The  Sympathe- 
44  fuch  as  goes  under  the  Name  of  Bow  tick  Powder, 

44  Copperafs,  diflolve  it  in  Water,  and  filter 
44  it  thro’  brown  Paper,  fet  it  into  a  cool  place  to  fhoot 
into  Cryftals,  diflolve  the  Cryftals  in  the  fame  manner* 
■c  and  let  it  pafs  thro’  the  Paper  as  direded,  repeating  the 
<c  Operation  until  the  Cryftals  are  tranfparent  and  pure. 

Set  thofe  Cryftals  in  a  clean  Pan  in  the  Sun,  either  in 
“  June,  July  or  Augufi ,  fo  long  as  they  are  calcin’d  to 
Whitenefs  3  when  one  fide  is  calcin’d,  turn  the  other,  and 
in  a  few  Days  the  Cryftals  will  crumble  into  Powder  3 
**  d  they  do  not,  they  may  be  again  beat  and  expos’d  to 
the  Sun,  and  ftirr’d  three  or  four  times  every  Day,  at  la  ft 
beat  them  into  a  very  fine  Powder,  and  again  fet  them 
u  in  the  Sun,  ftirring  as  before  for  two  or  three  Days  more* 
in  which  time  they  will  be  very  white,  then  take  in  the 
tL  Matter  while  the  Sun  fhines  hot  upon  it,  and  keep  it 
from  the  Air  in  Olaffes  well  ftopt,  and  in  a  dry  a  Place.38 
This  is  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Sympathetick  Pow¬ 
der,  as  it  is  inferted  in  Dr.  ^^/^qy’sDifpenfatory  •  to  which 
1  ftiail  fubjoin  another  out  of  the  fame,  that  bears  the  Title 
of  a  reftringent  Preparation  of  Iron,  fold  by  the  Name  of 
Colehatch  s  Stiptick  Powder,  and  is  as  follows. 

Take  any  quantity  of  filings  of  Iron,  Another Stip« 
u  and  pour  upon  them  Spirit  of  Salt,  to  the  tick  Powder . 
u  Height  of  three  or  four  Fingers  above  them.  Let  them 
{land  in  a  gentle  Digeftion  till  the  Fermentation  is  over* 

44  and  the  Spirit  of  Salt  is  become  fweet,  then  pour  off  what 
€4  is  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  in  an  Iron  or  Glafs  Veffel  until 
4C  halfisconfum’d,  at  which  time  put  to  it  an  equal  Quan- 
€c  tity  of  Saccharum  Saturni ,  and  evaporate  to  a  dry  Pow¬ 
der  5  if  upon  its  firft  coming  dry  the  Operation  be  ftopt, 

44  i£  has  exaHly  the  Appearance  of  ColebatcJfs  Powder  3 
‘4  but  if  it  be  continued  longer,  and  the  heat  raifed,  it  will 
turn  red.  It  muff  be  kept  clofe  ftopt  from  Air.” 

This  Stiptick  may  not  only  be  eafily  made,  but  is  the  more 
for  our  purpofe,  as  theDodlor  has  made  an  Experiment  ofits 
Efficacy  upon  a  Horfe  3  his  Words  are  thefe  concerning  it. 

“  If  ffiis  is  not  kept  clofe  ftopt,  it  will  imbibe  the  Air, 

44  and  flow  lo  as  to  lofe  its  Efficacy.  I  have  been  inform’d 
by  very  good  Hands,  that  this  is  the  Stiptick  with  which 
there  was  fo  much  Noife  made  fome  time  ago  by  the 
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‘‘  Author  oF  the  Novum  Lumen  Chirurgicum ,  and  for  the 
“  Sale  of  which  a  ' Latent  was  procured,  only  in  that  was 
“  ufed  Oil  of  Vitriol,  indead  of  the  Spirit  of  Salt  in  this 5 
«  but  that  difference  is  infignificant.  Of  this  I  kept  fome 
a  by  me  for  a  time,  to  wait  a  proper  Opportunity  to  try 
“  it 3  when  an  extraordinary  one  happen’d,  by  a  blunder- 
“  ing  Farrier  cutting  the  Jugular  Artery  of  a  very  line 
t£  young  Horfe,  as  he  was  pretending  to  take  off  fome  ad- 
4t  ventitious  Kernels  that  grew  under  his  Throat.  The  flux 
*c  of  Blood  was  fo  prodigious,  that  the  Creature  muff  have 
tc  forthwith  died,  had  not  the  Fellow  held  faff  the  wound- 
«  ed  Veffels,  by  griping  the  Part  with  his  Hands,  which 
<c  prevented  the  Effulion,  until  I  diffolv’d  fome  of  this 
Powder,  or  rather  Salt,  in  fome  warm  Water,  and  with 
<c  the  Curriers  Shavings  of  Leather  dipt  in  it,  apply ’d  it 
upon  the  Part,  where  tying  it  as  faff  as  the  Part  would  ad- 
mit  of,  and  haltering  the  Horfe ’s  Head  up  to  the  Rack  for 
u  about  lixteen  Hours,  when  it  was  taken  off,  not  one  Drop 
4t  of  Blood  afterwards  followed,  and  the  Part  was  ealily 
“  incarnated,  and  healed  up.  This  is  a  Preparation  of 
a  Maetis,  once  Profeffor  at  Leyden ,  and  is  in  the  Collec- 
“  tanea  Chymica  Leydenfia ,  how  much  foeverfome  have 
“  pretended  to  make  a  Secret  of  it  fince. 

The  fame  Author  further  takes  notice,  that  this  Stiptick 
has  been  recommended  inwardly  to  flop  Fluxes,  efpeciaily 
thofe  of  Blood  3  but  we  are  very  fure  it  may  anfwer  that 
End  in  all  Wounds,  when  apply’d  as  in  the  Inftance  before 
recited.  And  in  this  refped  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  by  thofe 
who  are  but  little  {kill’d  in  the  Pradice  of  a  Surgeon  or  Far¬ 
rier  :  As  may  alfo  the  ‘Powder  of  Sympathy ,  tho’  we  cannot 
advife  any  one  to  depend  upon  its  fympathetick  Virtues. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  concerning  the  firfl  Intention,  to 
wit,  the  putting  a  flop  to  the  Blood,  in  Cafes  where  the 
cut  or  ruptur’d  Veffels  are  large  or  expofed,  we  {hall  now 
proceed  to  the  other  Requifltes  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds.  But 
we  fhal!  in  the  flrfl  place  take  notice,  that  in  all  good  Con- 
flitutions  a  frefli  Wound  will  be  eafily  cur’d,  if  it  is  not  over¬ 
much  expofed  to  the  Air,  as  we  Ae  in  many  Inflances,  both 
in  Brutes  and  human  Bodies  3  and  a  Wound  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Direction  of  a  Mufcle,  or  only  fomewhat  flant- 
jnS,  will  heal  with  little  or  no  Application,  if  the  Horfe  is 
vot  put  to  hard  Exercifej  for  in  that  Cafe,  as  often  as  the 
Mufcle  is  con  traded,  the  Wound  will  he  more  or  lefs  open¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  Force  whereby  the  wounded  Member 
is  plot  .ech  B°ut  all  Wounds  that  are  large  ought  to  be  ftitch’d, 
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and  when  that  is  rightly  perform'd,  nothing  contributes  fo 
much  to  their  Re-union,  as  it  in  fome  meafure  prevents  the 
Inconveniencies  of  Motion,  and  likewife  as  it  puts  a  flop  to 
the  Swelling  •  which,  without  a  plentiful  and  fpeedy  Dif~ 
charge,  will  often  caufe  Ulceration,  together  with  a  pre» 
ternatural  hardnefs  in  the  Lips. 

Stitching  and  Bandage  are  nearly  ally’d  to  each  other,  and, 
fometimes  the  one  fuppliesthe  Room  of  the  other  5  but  raoft 
Wounds  may  be  eafily  cured,  when  Stitching  and  Bandage 
can  come  in  to  one  another's  Aid.  Wounds  L  g  pp0Un£f 
which  are  large  and  deep,  and  which  may  9tt^t  u 
be  prefs’d  together  with  your  Fingers,  are  pitch'd,  unlefi 
the  mo  ft  ft  to  be  ftitch  cl^  but  Wounds  that  they  penetrate 
penetrate  to  the  Bone  ought  not  to  be  ftitch'd  to  the  Bone,  @r 
when  the  Flefh  is  much  divided  from  the  formanJhfcefs „ 
Bone,,  other  wife  an  Abfcefs  may  be  formed,  which  will 
caufe  the  Bone  to  putrify^  the  fame  Caution  is  alfo  to  be 
cbferv’d,  when  by  your  Probe,  or  by  a  Swelling  diftant  from 
the  Wound,  you  have  reafon  to  fufpefl  fome  of  the  Mufcles 
are  divided,  as  it  happens  in  very  large  Contufions.  In  this 
Cafe  Bandage  is  only  to  be  made  ufe  of,  with  the  proper 
Applications  to  the  Wound  5  but  if  the  Swelling  continues, 
which  for  the  mod  part  happens,  if  at  all,  underneath  the 
Wound,  and  therefore  becomes  unable  to  bear  a  firm  Ban¬ 
dage,  it  muft  be  treated  as  an  Impoftume?  by  the  Applica¬ 
tion  of  ripening  Cataplafms;  and  when  it  comes  to  Matu¬ 
rity,  it  muft  be  opened  as  low  as  poftible,  that  the  Matter 
may  have  a  free  Paflage  and  Vent,  after  which  the  Ban¬ 
dage  will  become  of  infinite  fervice. 

Wounds  that  are  of  a  round  and  circular  Wounds  of  a 
Figure  cannot  be  ftitch’d,  but  Nature  muft  drcuiarFigure , 
fill  up  that  Space  by  degrees  5  neither  can  thofe  be  ftitch’d 
which  are  very  much  ragged  and  torn 5  but  in  a  Wound 
that  has  feveral  Points  and  Angles,  Stitches  may  fometimes 
be  made  to  do  fervice,  but  for  this  Purpofe  no  general  Rule 
can  be  laid  down.  Sol  ley  fell  advifes  to  cut  all  circular 
Wounds  into  a  large  figure,  but  that  needs  feldom  be  done 
where  Bandage  can  be  apply’d  •  for  the  only  thing  that 
makes  a  circular  Wound  hard  to  cure,  is,  when  the  bottom 
of  the  Wound  happens  to  be  large  and  loofe,  or  bruifed,or 
when  the  Wound  penetrates  perpendicularly  downwards  5  in 
this  Cafe,  a  moderate  Incifion  downward  may  be  made*  but 
when  a  circular  Wound  is  not  very  deep,  or  if  it  is  not  in 
fome  refpeeft  like  a  Well  or  Pit,  the  Application  of  Bolftcrs 
and  Bandage  to  keep  it  firm  at  the  bottom,  will,  tor  the  raoft 
part,  fuffice.  X  4  Lctfily% 
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Wounds  among  Laftly ,  The  Needle  is  to  be  fparingly  us’d 

the  Sinews.  among  the  fenflble  and  nervous  Parts  3  for 
although  there  are  divers  Circumflances  which  may  require 
Hitching,  even  where  the  Tendons  are  wounded  3  and  altho5 
it  may  be  more  particularly  gone  about  where  there  is  a 
very  found  Confutation,  yet,  as  there  is  an  Ichor  and  vifcid 
Matter  perpetually  flowing  from  the  Tendons,  even  in  the 
beft  Habits,  which  caufe  untowardly  Accidents  5  therefore, 
as  thefe  are  oftentimes  heighten’d  by  Hitching,  the  Practi¬ 
tioner  fhould  be  very  well  vers’d  in  Practice,  to  endeavour 
the  Cure  of  fuch  Wounds,  otherwife  than  by  proper  and 
plain  Drefllng  3  for  if  this  Operation  has  not  always  the 
defir’d  Succefs  on  human  Bodies,  who  can  be  manag’d  fo 
as  to  keep  the  Mufcles,  to  which  thofe  Tendons  belong, 
from  all  manner  of  Action,  much  lefs  can  be  expelled 
from  Brutes,  but  efpecially  Horfes,  who  keep  more  in  a 
Handing  Poflure  than  any  other,  and  therefore  are  not  only 
oblig’d,  and  under  a  Neceflity  fometimes  to  move  thole 
Parts,;  but  even  at  molt  times  to  lay  a  great  Weight  upon 
them. 


.  r  .  To  perform  this  Operation  aright,  the  Far- 

he  manner  of  rjer  ought  to  be  provided  with  feveral  Nee- 
1  mg.  dies,  fome  Hreight,  and  fome  crooked,  and 

of  thefe  fome  ought  to  be  more  arched  than  others,  and 
accommodated  to  Wounds  that  are  deep,  and  for  this  End 
alfo  they  ought  to  be  of  different  Sizes.  Both  the  Hreight 
and  crooked  fliould  be  edged,  and  not  round,  that  they 
may  the  more  eafily  penerate,  and  caufe  the  lefs  Pain  3  and 
thofe  that  are  appointed  for  deep  Wounds  fhould  be  Hrong, 
that  they  may  not  break,  and  caufe  Trouble  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion.  But  in  all  thefe  Things  the  Farriers  may  take  Pat¬ 
tern  from  the  Surgeons. 

The  Hitching  offuperflcial  Wounds  ought  to  be  perform’d 
with  a  Hreight  Needle,  and  is  chiefly  neceflary  upon  Parts 
that  are  prominent  and  expos’d  to  view,  where  the  Skin 
being  only  burfl,  gives  way,  and  opens  wide,  tho’it  be  not 
much  feparated  from  the  fubjacent  Flefli  3  and  if  it  is  not 
drawn  together,  it  will  leave  a  Baldnefs3  or  the  Hair  that 
grows  upon  the  Part  will  be  white,  and  fofter  than  that 
which  covers  therefl  of  the  Body,  either  of  which  becomes 
a  Deformity  upon  the  Cheek,  the  Tops  of  the  Loins,  or  upon 
any  Joint, as  we  fometimes  obferve  when  thefe  Parts  have  been 
gall’d,  and  when  there  is  no  room  for  fuch  an  Operation. 

But  in  all  deep  Wounds  a  crooked  Needle  muH  be  us’d, 
and  of  fuch  a  Form  as  will  eafily  make  a  Compafs  under 

the 
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the  Wound  5  for  the  Farriers  Method  of  taking  the  Lips 
together  with  a  common  fowing  Needle,  or  Pack-needle,  as 
I  have  fometimes  obferv’d,  is  quite  fhort,  nay,  contrary  to 
the  Intention  of  ditching,  and  often  does  a  deal  of  MiL 
chief,  and  would  do  much  more  if  the  Stitches  did  not 
loon  break,  as  it  leaves  room  for  the  Matter  to  gather  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Wound.  Therefore  when  the  Farrier 
goes  about  the  ditching  of  a  deep  Wound,  he  ought  flrit, 
if  there  be  congeal’d  Blood  within  it,  to  clean  that  out, 
and  having  prefs’d  the  two  fides  together,  he  mud  make 
his  firft  ditch  at  the  middle  of  the  Wound,  pading  his 
Needle  fo  as  to  defcribe  a  half  Circle  under  it,  and  with  a 
drong  waxt  Thread,  or  Shoemaker’s  End,  tie  the  Wound 
clofe  together,  the  red  of  the  Stitches  ought  to  be  made  at 
equal  Didances,  and  fo  near  each  other  as  to  keep  all  Parts 
equally  clofe.  They  ought  alfo  to  be  ty’d  in  a  Bow-knot^ 
that  they  may  be  open’d  in  Cafe  of  Inflammation  or  Mat¬ 
ter  gathering  in  the  Wound,  which  will  fometimes  happen, 
if  the  Wound  is  not  fowed  up  foon  after  it  is  received.  1 
i  he  Cure  may  oe  finidi’d  by  drefling  the  Wound  every 
Day  with  a  Pledgit  of  Hurds  fpread  with  Bafilicum,  or 
any  other  Digedive,  wadi  mg  it  often  with  warm  Wine, 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Brandy, 

But  in  Wounds  that  are  ragged  and  uneven,  Wounds  that 
any  loofe  Bits  of  Flefh  or  Skin,  that  cannot  are  ragged  and 
again  be  united,  ought  to  be  clipp’d  off* with  uneven. 
a  Pair  of  Sciflars,  and  the  Drefling  always  made  fo  large 
as  to  cover  the  Wound,  and  not  link  too  much  into  it, 
for  that  not  only  retards  the  Cure,  as  it  hinders  the  Re¬ 
union,  but  often  caufes  a  bad  Difpolition  in  the  Wound  it 
felf,  which  is  follow’d  with  proud  Flefli,  hard  Edges,  &c. 
If  the  Wound  penetrates  to  the  Bone,  no  kind  of  Ointment 
ought  to  be  apply’d  to  it.,  for  all  greafy  Things  putrify 
the  Bones  ;  therefore  let  your  Applications  to  the  Bones  be 
only  Pledgits  of  Lint  dipt  in  warm  Honey  ofRofes,  mixt 
with  Tin&ure  of  Myrrh,  or  the  Tindure  of  Myrrh  and 
Aloes,  until  the  Bone  is  cover’d  5  but  if  the  Bone  fliould 
by  any  Accident  grow  foul,  the  Flefh  ought  for  the  mod; 
part  to  be  laid  open  as  far  as  it  is  difcolour’d,  otherwife  it 
will  be  apt  to  caufe  troublefome  Symptoms;  and  if  the 
Blacknefs  does  not  come  off  with  the  Dredmgs,  it  ought 
to  be  {craped  gently,  or  have  a  Pledgit  of  Lint  dipt  in  die 
lincfure  or  fcugphovbiiiTU  apply’d  to  it,  which  will  caufe  it 
10  exloiiate,  and  cad  ofl  the  Foulnefs;  and  after  it  is  become 
dean,  apply  Eloney  cf  Rofes,  &c.  as  above  directed. 


But 
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A  dexterous  But  a  very  material  thing  in  the  manag- 

md  feaf enable  ing  of  all  large  Wounds,  is,  a  dexterous  and 
Application  of  feafonable  Application  of  the  Dreffings.  A 
the  DreJJings,  Wound  that  is  much  inflam'd,  can  bear  no 

In’the'curwf  ^ rm  ^anc^age  unt^  the  Inflammation  abates. 
Wounds  U  S  *  which  generally  happens  as  foon  as  it  comes 

to  matter  plentifully  •  after  that,  Bandage 
will  be  of  the  greateft  fervice,  and  may  be  made  tighter,,  as 
the  wounded  Part  becomes  able  to  endure  it  3  but  one  thing 
ought  to  be  carefully  obferv’d?  that  all  Wounds  muft  have 
Time  to  digeA  after  the  fir  A  Drefling  two  or  three  Days, 
according  to  the  fize  thereof  3  and  when  a  Wound,  or  other 
Swelling,  happens  near  any  Cavity,  any  fuch  Cavity  ought 
always  to  be  filled  with  Hurds  or  BolAers  of  flaxen  Cloth, 
and  kept  there  with  Bandage*  In  this  refpeft  the  follow¬ 
ing  Inttance  will  be  of  fervice* 

r  .  A  Horfe  was  wounded  with  the  Point  of 

AnOhferva -  a  on  the  outfide  of  the  Hough,  a  little 

above  the  Joint,  which  being  a  tender,  fenfl- 
ble  Part,  oceafion’d  violent  Pain,  accompanied  with  Lame- 
nefs,  and  brought  fuch  a  fudden  Flux  of  Humours  to  wards 
the  Joints,  that  all  the  Cavity  on  each  Side  and  beneath 
the  MaAer-finew  was  fwelFd  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and 
in  a  Aiort  time  fill’d  with  Matter  3  and  as  foon  as  the  Mat¬ 
ter  was  prefs’d  out  of  it,  it  always  filled  again,  which  would 
foon  have  corroded  the  Sinew.  I  advis’d  the  Farrier,  after 
prefling  out  the  Matter,  to  fill  up  the  empty  Space  on  each 
fide  under  the  Sinews,  with  Hurds  dipt  In  Spirit  of  Wine, 
to  keep  the  divided  Skin  together,  and  prevent  the  Matter 
from  falling  into  it,  which,  with  the  Application  of  a 
Arengthning  Charge  round  the  Joint,  and  an  eafy  Ban» 
dage,  made  a  perfect  Cure  in  a  few  Days. 

We  Aiall  continue  with  fome  Obfervations 
Interna  concerning  inward  Wounds,  which,  in  a  great 

°  meafure,  depends  on  the  right  Regulation  of 
bt  mgtd-  a  Horfc’s  Feeding  •  for  when  a  Horfe  is  in- 
wardly  wounded,  he  ought  to  be  reArained  from  all  fuch 
Food  as  is  any  ways  hard  and  binding,  having  nothing  al¬ 
low’d  him  but  Raided  Bran,  and  fometimes  a  little  boil'd 
Barley.  His  conAant  Drink  ought  to  be  Barley-water,  and 
at  firA  a  little  Sal  <P runell# ,  or  purify ’d  Nitre,  diflolv’d 
in  it,  as  has  been  preferib’d  in  a  Ample  Fever.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Balls  may  alfo  be  given  for  three  or  four  Days,  to 
fecure  him  from  bleeding  inwardly. 


“  Take 
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“  Take  Sperma-Geti  two  Ounces,  Japan  Earth,  or  Bole* 
44  four  Ounces,  Gum  Tragacanth  in  Powder  one  Ounce, 
44  Sugar  of  Lead  half  a  Dram  :  Let  thefe  be  form’d  into 
u  Balls,  being  firft  made  into  a  fliff  Pafte  with  Conferve 
a  of  Red-roles,  and  a  finall  quantity  of  Wheat-flour,  one 
“'half  to  be  taken  in  the  Morning,  and  the  other  in  the 
46  Afternoon,  before  his  Barley-water,  keeping  him  bridled 
st  for  the  fpace  of  two  Hours  thereafter. 

If  the  Horfe  becomes  bound  in  his  Body,  emollient  Clys¬ 
ters  may  be  given  him,  of  Mallows,  Mai  fh -mallows,  the 
Herb  Mercury,  the  Roots  of  Marfli-mallows,  and  fuch  like 
Things,  adding  no  flrong  Purgative,  but  rather  four  or  five 
Ounces  of  Treacle  or  Honey,  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  Oil  or  Butter  $  and  if  the  Guts  be  wounded,  the  Ufe  of 
Clyflers  mull  be  even  laid  afide  alfo  5  and  if  his  Diet  prove 
not  enough  laxative,  he  may  be  provok’d  to  dung  by  the 
following  mild  Suppofitory. 

u  Take  a  Pound  of  Honey,  boil  it  in  a  Pan  or  Skillet* 
“  until  it  turns  to. a  dark  brown  Colour,  flirring  it  always* 
then  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  be  cold* 
“  make  it  into  a  Roll  four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  intro™ 
44  dace  it  into  the  Horfe  s  Fundament  immediately,  other- 
a  wife  it  will  foon  diffolve  and  turn  liquid,”  Caftiie  Soap 
may  alfo  be  ufed  in  form  of  a  Suppofitory,  when  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  provoke  your  Horfe  to  dung. 

Into  the  Wound  may  be  pour’d,  or  gently  injefted,  red 
Wine,  with  Honey  of  Rofes  made  blood-warm,  and  out¬ 
wardly  it  may  be  cover’d  with  a  Pledgit  fpread  with  Sa- 
fllicum ,  or  any  other  proper  Digeflive,  and  above  that  a 
Comprefs  of  flaxen  Cloth  made  into  feveral  Folds,  bound 
on  with  a  Bandage,  and  over  all  a  Cloth  with  Buckles  and 
Straps,  to  keep  his  Body  firm.  The  fame  Method  may 
alfo.  be  obferv’d  in  all  Wounds  that  are  accompanied  with 
a  Fever,  only  the  Balls  above  prefcrib’d  need  not  be  given 
but  where  there  is  a  great  Expence  of  Blood  *  and  if  the 
Clyflers  require  to  be  quickned,  that  may  be  done  by  diE 
folving  in  them  a  Handful  of  common  Salt. 

CHAP*  LIL 

Of  Gunjhot  Wounds  and  Burns . 

GUnfhot  Wounds  are  diflinguiflied  by  their  Situation, 
Size,  and  Figure  $  fame  are  very  dangerous,  fome  alto¬ 
gether  incurable,  when  they  happen  to  penetrate  the  Brain, 
or  other  ncble  Parts  5  and  thole  which  fhatter  the  Limbs 

of 
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of  a  Horfe  may  alfo  be  look’d  on  as  incurable,  flncea  Horfe 
in  that  Condition  is  able  to  yield  no  further  Service.  Their 
Size  and  Figure  depend  upon  the  Inftrument  wherewith 
they  are  inflicted,  and  alfo  renders  the  Cure  more  or  left 
certain  5  for  a  fmall  Wound  is  more  eafily  cur’d  than  one 
that  is  large,  and  a  Wound  that  is  circular  and  round, 
made  with  a  Bullet,  than  one  which  is  ragged  and  torn, 
fuch  as  happen  fometimes  by  Splints,  Pieces  of  Iron,  Stones, 
&c*  but  however  they  differ  in  theft  refpefls,  they  are  all 
of  them  accompanied  with  Lofs  of  Subftance,  Contufion, 
and  bruifing  of  the  Part  5  and  for  this  Reafon  no  Wounds 
made  by  Fire-arms  are  liable  to  fuch  great  Hemorrhages 
of  Blood,  as  thoftmade  by  a  fharp  and  cutting  Inftrument. 

r  The  flrft  Intention  in  the  Cure  of  Gunftiot 

The  Cure  oj  Wounds,  is  to  fetch  out  the  Bullet,  or  other 

foreign  Matter  whereby  they  are  made,  but 
that  is  not  always  practicable  5  for  Bullets 
are  oftentimes  lodg’d  within  the  Cavity  of  the  Body,  and  in 
the  thick  fte/hy  Parts,  where  the  bringing  of  them  but  is  by 
no  means  to  be  attempted  5  and  fometimes,  after  ftvefal 
Years  Habitation,  they  fall  more  outwards,  and  upon  Parts 
of  more  {lender  Subftance,  and  are  caft  out  by  Impoftuma- 
tion,  or  brought  away  by  Inciflon.  However,  the  PraCti- 
tioner  ought  at  firft  to  make  Trial,  yet  not  fo  as  to  tear  the 
Flefh  too  much  5  but  if  his  Endeavours  are  to  no  purpofe, 
he  ought  to  make  a  Counter-opening  on  the  outiide,  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  Wound,  where  he  fhall  perceive  any  hard- 
nefs,  neverthelefs  without  touching  the  large  Veffelsj  and 
by  this  means  he  may  draw  out  the  Bullet  with  his  Fin¬ 
gers,  or  any  convenient  Inftrument  3  but  this  Method  of 
Counter-opening  is  the  more  necefifary,  and  the  more  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  gone  about,  when  pieces  of  Timber,  Stone, 
or  Iron,  or  other  extraneous  Bodies  lie  in  the  Flefh,  as  ‘all 
fuch  things  are  apt  of  a  fudden  to  caufe  very  bad  Symp¬ 
toms,  becaufe  of  their  unevenneft. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  done  in  the  Cure  of  Cunfhot 
Wounds,  is  to  bring  them  to  a  good  and  laudable  Digeftion, 
that  they  may  caft  off  the  mortify’d  Flefh  ♦  to  effeCtuate 
which,  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  common  Digeftive, 
with  a  fmall  Mixture  of  Oil  of  Rofes  pour’d  into  it  every 
Day  ^  let  the  Wound  be  alio  often  cleans’d  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  all  the  hot  and  inflam’d  Parts  about  it  bath’d 
with  the  fame.  When  the  Inflammation  is  very  great,  and 
like  to  be  attended  with  a  Fever,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
Blood  may  be  taken,  and  laxative  Clyfters  adminifter’d, 

and 
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and  a  Poultice  apply’d  of  Barley  Flour,  Fenugreek  Meal, 
and  Linfeed  Meal  boil’d  in  Milk  till  it  be  thick,  and  afuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows  to  make  it 
moift  5  adding  alfo  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  powder’d  to  eve- 
ry  Porringer  full  of  Poultice.  This  may  be  apply’d  hot 
twice  a  Day  over  the  Inflammation,  putting  only  a  very 
it  fhort  and  foft  Tent  into  the  Orifice.  But  if  the  large  Vef- 
fels  be  wounded,  and  fend  forth  an  immoderate  Flux  of 
Blood  y  in  that  Cafe,  the  firft  Drefling  may  be  made  with 
a  foft  Tent,  dipt  in  a  Solution  of  the  Stiptick  Powder,  de- 
?  fcrib’d  in  the  preceding  Chapter  5  and  if  the  Wound  pene¬ 
trate  thro5  any  Member,  both  Orifices  muff  be  drefs’d  alike. 
If  the  Wound  be  among  the  Sinews,  or  other  nervous  Parts, 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  mixt  with  the  common  Digeftive,  may 
be  apply’d  to  it,  bathing  it  now  and  then  with  camphorat¬ 
ed  Spirit  of  Wine.  The  Cautions  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding  Chapter  are  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  with  refpeH  to  Ban¬ 
dages  and  Dreflings,  with  this  further  notice,  that  no 
Gunfliot  Wound  can  bear  any  Bandage,  further  than  to 
keep  on  the  Dreflings,  until  the  Efcar  and  mortify’d  Parts 
are  difcharg’d. 

As  to  Burns,  whether  they  be  made  with  Bums. 
Gun-powder,  or  any  other  way,  they  ought, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  be  bath’d  with  Spirits  of  Wine  campho¬ 
rated,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  Oil  of  Rofes,  St.  John’s 
Wort,  or  Linfeed  Oil,  or  Butter.  If  the  Burn  be  new,  the 
Heat  and  Inflammation  may  be  taken  off,  by  applying  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Part  pounded  Onions  5  fome  ufe  the  Juice 
of  Onions  and  Verjuice  mix’d  together  5  black  Soap  and 
common  Salt  has  the  fame  EffeH  5  there  are  others  who 
ufe  Quick-lime  beat  into  an  Ointment  with  frefh  Butter  ~ 
but  nothing  is  better,  or  fo  fafe,  as  the  camphorated  Spi¬ 
rits,  applying  afterwards  the  following  Cataplafm. 

Take  Mallows  and  Marfli-mallows,  of  each  four  large 
“  Handfuls,  Linfeed  one  Pound.  Boil  them  in  four  Quarts 
“  of  Water,  until  moft  of  the  Moifture  be  dry’d  up,  pulp 
“  them  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  add  a  Pound  of  frefh  Butter,  and 
three  Ounces  of  Camphire  in  Powder,  mix  them  all  toge- 
ther  in  a  Mortar,  and  fmear  the  Part  with  it,  or  apply 
44  it  fpread  pretty  thick  on  a  piece  of  limber  Canvas. 

But  if  the  Burn  be  deep,  it  muft  be  fcarify’d  with  a 
Fleam,  and  the  fame  Poultice  apply’d  over  it  to  haften  the 
Efcar,  or  burnt  Parts,  to  a  Suppuration  •  Bleeding  and  Clyf- 
ters  may  be  alfo  comply ’d  with,  when  there  is  exceffive 
Heat  and  Inflammation, 
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CHAP.  LIII. 

0/«-  Gangrene  and  Mortification . 

A  Gangrene  is  a  fudden,  violent,  and  exceflive  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  with  intolerable  Pain,  and  is  no  other  than  a  be¬ 
ginning  Mortification. 

^  r  The  Caufe  is  fometimes  from  an  ill  Habit 

The  Caufe.  0p  gocjy  .  hut,  for  t}ie  moft  part,  from  a 

Punclure,  or  Wounds  in  the  tender,  fenfible  Parts  5  or  when 
Splints  of  Bones,  or  other  fharp  and  pointed  Matter,  flick 
into  the  Fle/h  or  Sinews  5  and  moreover  the  ill  Manage¬ 
ment  of  any  large  Wound  whatfoever  may,  and  often  brings 
on  a  Gangrene  and  Mortification. 

As  to  the  Signs,  belides  the  fudden,  violent, 
The  Signs,  and  exceflive  Pain,  the  Part  looks  of  a  deep 
red,  inclinable  to  purple  5  whereas  in  a  Mortification,  there 
being  an  abfolute  Stop  put  to  the  Blood,  the  Part  becomes 
black,  foft,  perifh’d,  dead,  and  without  Senfe* 

.  The  Cure,  while  it  is  yet  a  Gangrene, 

Tae  Cure°  confifls  chiefly  in  the  Application  of  fpiritu- 

ous  Things,  as  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated  ( viz.  an  Ounce 
of  Camphire  to  every  Pint  of  the  Spirits)  ufed  alone,  or 
mixed  with  Spirit  of  Scurvy-Grafs,  or  Spirit  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  5  a  Fomentation  made  as  follows,  will  alfo  conduce 
very  much  to  the  Removal  of  a  Gangrene. 

“  Take  St.  John’s  Wort  and  common  Wormwood,  of 
each  two  Handfuls,  Centaury  and  Camomile  Flowers,  of 
each  one  Handful,  Bay-berries  fix  Ounces,  common 
Afhes  one  Pound  :  Boil  thefe  in  fix  Quarts  of  Water  un¬ 
til  one  half  be  confum’d  5  and  to  the  drain’d  DecofHon 
add  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated  one  Quart.”  Bathe 
the  Wound,  or  the  gangreen’d  Part,  with  flannel  or  woollen 
Cloths  dipt  in  this  Fomentation  $  and  after  they  are 
wrung  out,  apply  the  Cloths  almoft  fcalding  hot  to  the 
Part  *  it  may  be  likewife  wafh’d  with  the  Fomentation, 
adding  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Spirit  of  Sal  Armonidck.  at 
the  time  of  tiling  it. 

AH  Things  that  are  proper  to  promote' Sweat  are  to  be 
taken  inwardly,  fuch  as  have  been  prefcrib’d  to  remove 
Cheft- foundering,  &c.  Ffut  if,  notwithftanding  all  thefe 
Means,  the  Gangiene  does  not  yield,  the  Praftitioner  mufl 
with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  fcarify  to  the  Quick,  that  the  Part 
may  be  brought  to  Suppuration,  having  in  readineft  Horfe- 
dung  boil'd  in  Ale  or  Wine,  to  be  applied  hot  avS  a  Poul¬ 
tice  ; 
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tice  5  and  as  foon  as  the  Wounds  come  to  matter,  they 
may  be  cleans’d  with  JEgyptiacum  made  hot  5  and  if  there 
be  dill  a  very  great  ■  Foulnefs  and  tendency  to  a  Mortifica¬ 
tion,  the  Ointment  may  be  mix’d  with  Butter  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  which  is  a  very  powerful  Remedy  *  or  with  every 
Ounce  of  JEgyptiacum, ,  may  be  mixt  fixty  Drops  of  Aqua 
forth .  Sol  ley  fell  advifes  Lime-water,  and  when  that 
proves  not  efficacious  enough,  he  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing,  viz. 

“  ^ke  crude  Allum  one  Pound,  German  Copperas 
!  “  gro%  beaten,  half  a  Pound,  Verdegreafe  in  fine  Pow- 
der  three  Ounces:  Boil  all  together  in  a  Gallon  of  Vine- 
“  gar,  t0  the  Confumption  of  one  half  5  then,  without 
e£  draining  the  Liquor,  referve  it  for  ufe  in  a  glafs  Vial  - 
and  if  this  be  too  weak,  he  advifes  two  Ounces  of  Aqua 

u  form  to  be  added  to  each  Quart,  ffiaking  them  well 
u  together. 

The  Liquor  is  to  be  hot,  and  the  Part  to  be  drefs’d  with 
Pledgits  of  Flax  or  Hurds  dipt  into  it. 

t 11  d11  iarge  Mortifications,  the  Farrier  mud,  with  a  /harp 
immtment,  cut  and  extirpate  the  dead  Fle/h,  taking  care 
not  to  hurt  any  of  the  Nerves  or  Sinews  that  are  found  or 
recoverable,  either  with  his  Inftrument  or  Applications  . 
but  let  his  Application  to  them  confift  chiefly  of  fuch  things 
as  are  fpirituous,  dreffing  with  Honey  of  Rofes  beat  up  with 
the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  with  a  fourth  part  of  camphorated  Spi- 
tis.  vit  Vine  j  and  afterwards  all  luch  things  as  are  cleanfing 
and  proper  to  promote  a  laudable  Growth  of  new  Fle/h. 

€  H  A  P»  LIV. 

Of  the  biting  of  venomous  Beafts . 

117 OUNDS  made  by  the  bitin g  of  venomous  Beads 
are  frequently  mortal 5  for  the  Poifon  communicated 
to  the  Blood  caufes  in  it  fo  fpeedy  a  Rarefaction,  that  the 
whole  animal  Frame  is  put  into  an  immediate  Diforder  s 
The  ^wounded  Part  becomes  /well’d,  inflam’d,  and  of  a  lb 
vid  Colour,  and  its  Progrefs  much  more  hidden  than  any 
Gangrene  proceeding  from  whatfoever  other  Caufe. 

1  he  biting  of  a  mad  enrag’d  Dog  is  not  fo  poifonable  as 
is  generally  fuppos’d,  but  only  as  thofe  Creatures  are  apt  to 
drike  their  Jaws  with  great  force,  whereby  they  fometimes 
wound  and  bruife  the  Sinews  and  nervous  Parts  j  but  the 
Bite  of  an  Adder  is  plainly  venomous  and  deadly,  from  ma- 
Jiy  Indances  both  among  Men  and  Brutes  $  and  the  Bites 

of 
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of  thofe  Animals  are  conftantly  follow’d  with  a  Drop  or 
two  of  greenifh  Matter,  which,  by  its  corrofive  Quality, 
poifons  the  Wound,  and  infers  the  Body. 

There  are  infinite  Ways  of  curing  fhofe 
The  Cure.  Bites  5  fome  give  the  Fire  immediately,  and 
fome  cut  out  the  Bit  that  is  wounded  5  but  thefe  Operations 
cannot  be  allow’d  of  in  all  Parts,  but  chiefly  when  the 
Wound  is  made  in  the  Flefh,  and  free  from  the  Nerves  and 
Sinews  5  others  only  apply  Garlick,  Onions,  Bay-falt,  and 
Bacon,  ftampt  together  into  an  Ointment.  Others  ufe 
ftampt  Rue,  Muftard-feed,  pickled  Herrings,  and  black  Soap, 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Deers- fuet  or  Bears-greafe  5 
and  there  are  fome  who  only  lay  over  the  Wound  Venice- 
Treacle  or  Mithridate,  which  are  very  good,  efpeciaily  if 
the  fpirituous  Embrocations  direfted  in  the  preceding  Chap¬ 
ter  be  alfo  comply’d  with,  and  us’d  often.  The  Viper- 
catchers,  who  are  often  bit  with  Adders,  cure  themfelves 
by  anointing  the  Wound  immediately  with  4-^ders  Fat, 
which  they  always  keep  in  readinefs  in  a  Gallypot.  The 
Certainty  of  which  Cure  has  been  alfo  evinc’d,  by.  the  Ex¬ 
periments  of  a  great  and  eminentPhyficianmadeupon  Dogs, 
who  very  reafonably  afcribes  the  healing  Virtues  of  that 
Fat  to  its  clammy  and  vifcid  Parts,  but  efpeciaily  as  it  is 
more  penetrating  and  acfive  than  any  other  oily  $  abidances, 
whereby  he  fuppofes  it  to  involve,  and,  as  it  were,  fheath 
the  volatile  Salts  of  the  Venom,  which  are  the  Inftruments 
of  thofe  deadly  Mifchiefs  that  attend  the  biting  of  fuch 
Animals.  And  for  the  fame  Reafons,  the  Vipers  Fat  or 
Greafe  may,  no  doubt,  be  of  fervice  in  all  other  Bites  or 
invenom’d  Wounds. 

But  when  the  Poifon  is  once  got  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood, 
the  chief  Part  of  the  Cure  mull  be  owing  to  inward  Means, 
which  ought  conftantly  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time  proper 
Applications  are  made  outwardly.  Solleyfell  recommends 
the  Tin&ure  and  E {fence  of  Vipers,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
improper,  only  that  their  Scarcity  makes  thofe  Preparations 
very  dear  in  our  Country.  However,  to  a  Horfe  of  great' 
Value,  aDofe  of  two  or  three  Ounces  of  the  Powder  of 
dry’d  Adders  might  be  given  in  a  Pint  of  Canary,  and  re^ 
peated  feveral  times.  But  the  Method  laid  down  for  the 
Cure  of  Peflilential  Fevers,  as  it  confifts  chiefly  in  the  ufe 
of  Counter-poifons,  may  be  follow’d  in  all  fuch  Cafes  5  and 
as  foon  as  the  Malignity  and  Venom  is  deflroy’d,  the  Sores 
may  be  treated  as  other  Wounds  or  Ulcers. 
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CHAP*  LVi 

Of  Ulcers . 

LL  Sores  that  have  any  evil  Quality  ingender’d 
them,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  Re-union  of  the  Parts,  a 
termed  Ulcers,  and  thefe  are  diftinguifh’d  according  to 
their  Size,  Situation,  or  Degree  of  Malignity  5  fome  are  fu- 
perficial,  and  only  appear  on  the  outward  Parts  5  others 
are  deep,  and  are  therefore  term’d  cavernous  or  fiftulous, 
which  Names  are  borrow’d  from  their  Figure.  The  fu- 
perficial  Ulcers  are  divers,  and  attended  with  divers  Qua¬ 
lities,  fome  being  foft  and  crufty,  fending  forth  a  vifcid 
Matter  of  a  cadaverous  and  Carrion-like  Smell,  from  whence 
they  are  alfo  call’d  putrid  $  others  are  fungous  and  hard 
Excrefcences,  appearing  in  divers  Afpe£ts$  and  fome  have 
hard  and  fcirrhous  Edges,  which,  in  Horfes,  are  very  thick, 
having  their  Bottom  of  a  livid  or  dufkifh  Colour,  full  of 
little  ^Papillae  and  Unevenneffes.  The  ca-  Inwhatman- 
vernous  and  fiftuious  are  alfo  diftinguiih’d  ner  Ulcer?  ar& 
from  each  other,  the  cavernous  being  deep  diftingutjti d, 
and  broad  at  Bottom,  full  of  little  Holes,  with  a  fm  all  and 
narrow  Orifice,  from  whence  there  continually  ififueth 
a  virulent,  corrofive  Matter  5  whereas  the  fiftulous  Ulcers 
have  long,  ftrait,  and  deep  Holes,  which  fometimes  com¬ 
municate  with  one  another  like  a  Coney-burrow,  their  Sides 
callous  and  hard,  and  the  Matter  fometimes  corrofive,  and 
fometimes  not.  There  are  other  Sorts  of  Ulcers  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Writers  of  Surgery,  as  the  Cancerous, 
Corrofive,  &c.  but  the  firft  is  feldom  or  never  to  be  feen  in 
Brutes,  and  the  lafi:  feems  not  to  be  a  proper  Name  of  Di- 
fiindfion  for  any  particular  kind  of  Ulcer,  that  being  an 
evil  Quality  which  is  more  or  lefs  to  be  met  with  in  molt 
Ulcers,  and  by  which  they  may  be  look’d  upon  to  be  mors 
or  lefs  malignant. 

Ulcers  are  alfo  diftinguifh’d,  with  refpe6l  to  their  Caufes, 
'whence  fome  are  called  primitive,  and  others  degenerate  5 
but  it  is  fuffkient  for  the  underftanding  this  matter,  to  know 
that  all  Ulcers  take  their  Origin  immediatelyfrom  Wounds, 
Emiles,  Tumors,  or  other  Eruptions  and  Breakings  out  of 
the  Skin,  fome  of  which  turn  Ulcers  by  ill  Management, 
and  others  from  a  vicious  Difpofition  in  the  Blood. 

As  to  the  Signs,  they  aremanifeffc  from  what  has  been  al¬ 
ready  faid  of  their  feveral  Kinds,  we  ihall  therefore  make 
fome  few  Obfervations  concerning  their  Prognofticks. 

X  °  And 
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The  p ro*wf-  And  Firft,  An  Ulcer  that  is  fuperficial  is 

'ticks  and  Cure.  lefs  dangerous  than  one  that  is  deep,  as  it 
may,  for  the  moft  part,  be  cur’d  by  manual 
Operation,  only  with  the  affiftance  of  proper  Applications : 
Neither  need  I  acquaint  any  one,  that  a  fmall  Ulcer  is 
more  eafily  manag’d  than  one  that  is  large.  But,  Secondly , 
An  Ufcer  proceeding  from  a  Malignity  in  the  Blood, 
whether  it  be  large  or  fmall,  fuperhcial  or  deep,  is  more 
dangerous  than  one  which  is  only  degenerate,  and  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  bad  Gircumftances,  And  Thirdly ,  As 
a  degenerate  Ulcer  may,  by  long  continuance,  create  an 
evil  Difpolition  in  the  Blood,  by  hurting  the  common  and 
ordinary  Secretions,  and  inducing  an  ill  Habit,  it  may 
therefore  be  as  dangerous  and  bad  to  cure  as  any  ^  and  a 
fudden  and  injudicious  Cure  of  fuch  an  Ulcer,  is  oftentimes 
the  Caufe  of  fome  other  Difeafe.  Fourthly ,  Ulcers  that 
are  form’d  of  Abfcefies  in  the  Hips,  Loins,  in  the  thick 
Part  of  the  Shoulders  under  the  Blade-bone,  and  in  the  Joints* 
and  have  Communication  with  the  Bones,  as  thefe  lie  out 
of  reach,  they  are  therefore  very  difficult  and  har'd  to  be 
cur’d  *  and  if  the  Cavities  of  fuch  abftrufe  Ulcers  be  large* 
they  will  foon  bring  the  Body  of  a  Horfe  into  a  Wafle. 
Fifthly ,  Ulcers  in  the  dependent  Parts,  as  thofe  of  the 
Legs,  are  very  obilinate,  as  they  become  the  Sink  and  Drain 
of  all  the  Humours,  but  efpecially  as  the  Matter  proceeding 
from  the  Tendons,  &c.  creates  a  very  ill  Difpofition  in 
them.  Zaflly ,  All  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs,  Kidneys,  Liver, 
and  other  inward  Parts,  generally  prove  mortal,  fooner  or 
later,  according  as  they  are  fxtuated  nearer,  or  at  a  diitance 
from  the  larger  Veffels,  and  according  to  the  other  Circum- 
fiances  that  may  attend  them.  But  we  have  already  taken 
fufficient  notice  of  thofe  kind  of  Ulcers,  where  we  have 
treated  of  broken-winded  and  confumptive  Cafes,  and  of 
Heftick  Fevers,  &c.  having  recommended,  for  their  Cure* 
the  ufe  of  cleaning,  healing,  and  baifamick  Medicines  in¬ 
wardly,  with  a  proper  Regulation  in  the  Feeding  and  Ex- 
ercife.  As  to  outward  and  fuperficial  Ulcers,  with  their 
different  Accidents,  they  have  been  alfo  diffidently  handled 
in  the  Forty-eighth  Chapter,  both  as  to  Externals  and  In¬ 
ternals.  The  Ulcers  of  fome  particular  Parts  havelikewiie 
been  taken  notice  of,  as  the  Glanders,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
Legs  and  Feet,  and  other  dependent  Parts,  /hall  be  treated 
of  when  we  come  to  the  DHeafes  of  thofe  Parts.  It  remains 
therefore  that  we  put  a  Period  to  this  Subject,  by  laying 
•  down  fome  Dire£!ions  concerning  the  Cure  of  thofe  Ulcers 

that 
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itat  are  term’d  cavernous  and  fiflulous,  and  iikewife  fuc h 
of  diem  as  are  abftrufe,  and  form  themfelves  into  feveral 
Meanders  and  hidden  Abfcefles  among  the  Bones  a  nd  flefhy 
interfaces,  tho  in  the  latter  Circumflances  we  can  give  the 
Prafhtioner  but  little  Hopes  of  Succefs,  for  the  Reafons 
alreaciy  aLedg’d  ;  yet ,  fo  Jong  as  a  Horfe  continues  ftr™ 
viceabie  the  proper  Means  ought  to  be  ufed. 

,,A,nd  therefore,  whether  fuch  an  Ulcer  proceed  from  an 
vi  oetp  Wound,  or  any  other  Caufe,  the  chief  Thing  to 
-e  done,  is  now  and  then  to  injeft  proper  Liquors  into  it 
forbearing  the  ufe  ofthofe  Things  tL/are  ve^  cortolive  ’ 

Trlf^L  co"ofl*e  Applications  are  fometimes  proper  in 
Ulcers  mat  are  fiiperficial,  and  where  the  Efcar  can  be 
t-rought  otF  by  the  proper  Dreffings,  or  the  Help  of  an  In- 

carte  funr-i  U  fe  r  gr0Wth  of  fuP«fluous  Matter 
,h  *  PP  f-  d  f  Bondage;  yet  in  the  Cafe  now  before 
us  they  are  often  hurtful,  as  all  fuch  Applications  caufe 
Accidents  that  ought  to  be  remedy’d  by  Art,  and  ouoht 

t0  be  WItiun  the  reach  of  the  Artifl ;  for  whTch 
Caufe,  the  propereft  Liquors  to  be  injeRed  into  all  fuch 

fe  Hecodions  made  of  the  Roots  ofBriony  Birth- 
wort,  Flower-de-luce,  wit{,  a  third  part  of  Spirit  of 

Slne;  °rwC  rfy  <i  °iJLof  Turpentine,  common  Honey  or 
Honey  ofRofes  may  be  alfo  made  ufe  of  in  the  fame’ll 
tonaon ;  and  when  there  is  a  Foulnefs  in  the  Bones,  vvhiA 

M-^fbe  k"°WP  b}Utke  th'nnefs,  oiiinefs,  and  flench  of  the 
-._.o.tyr;  in  that  Cafe,  a  Tintrure  drawn  with  Wine  from 
Myrrn,  Aloes,  Frankinfence,  Olibanum,  Saifron,  Cinnamon 
,  d  i“,ck  Jli:e  things,  will  make  a  very  proper  Injedlion  to 
be  used  fometimes.  To  the  Wound  may  be  applied  Pledmts 
of  Flax  dipt  in  the  fame  Liquor,  or  feme  good  Dioeftfve 

^rrfl!h^rfng  \  g0°d  fiickinS  PJa'fter-  The  In’ 

of  Service  mit  °f  BandaSe>  ic  will  never  fail  to  b@ 

But  thofe  Ulcers,  which,  upon  trial  with  the  Probe 
are  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  an  Operation,  ought  to 
oe  laid  open,  avoiding,  as  much  as  poffible,  an  Effulion  of 
JBloou,  by  dividing  the  large  VefiTels,  and  the  Inconvemen- 
p“  tha*  may  happen  by  cutting  the  nervous  and  fenfible 

fXxxr/  InC:fio?>  any  ^h  Ulcer  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
trelh  Wound,  only  that  inftead  of  a  Re-union,  by  doling 

p,e_  j.es  W  tnyy  mult  be  kept  open  with  DofliJs  of 
“  ,‘Pt„in  Stiptick-water  the  firfl  Dreffing,  and  after- 
ards  ln  ioms  good  Digeflive,  that  Nature  may  fillup 
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the  whole  Space  with  a  Growth  of  new  Flelh.  If  there  be 
ftill  a  bad  ulcerous  difpofition  in  the  Patt,  cleanfing  Oint¬ 
ments,  as  ’BaMcum  mixt  with  red  Precipitate,  or  Egypti- 
acitm ;  or,  it  neceffary,  ftrong  Corrofives  may  be  made 
Ufeof;  Copperas-water,  Lime-water,  or  a  Solution  m 

Blue-vitriol,  or  any  of  thofe  direfted  in  thofe  Parts  of  this 
Treatife  in  the  like  Intentions,  may  be  alfo  comply  d  with 
to  wafh  the  Sore }  if  the  Bone  be  foul,  the  Method  laid 
down  in  the  51ft  Chapter  ought  alfo  to  be  follow  d  In 
a  Fiftula,  the  hard  callous  Sides  mult  be  fcarify  d,  ortoudid 
with  a  Caufiick,  to  bring  them  even  and  imooth.  lhe 
Horfe  may  be  alfo  purged  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  go 
under  a  ComTe  of  the  Antimonial  or  Cinnabar-bans*  wC. 
but  the  Reader  may  confult  the  48th  Chapter. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

Of  Cauterizing ,  and  giving  the  Fire . 

CAuterizins  is  perform’d  by  an  Inftrument  made  hot,  or 
by  corrofive  and  burning  Medicines  5  and  the.e  are 
eitheAatural,  or  artificial  which  may  be  made  ftrong^ror 
weaker  according  to  the  feveral  Intentions  m  which  they 
are  ufecL  The  firft  is  called  the  actual  Cautery,  and  the 

^W^make  We  of  corrofive  and  burning  Medicines  to 
cleanfe  and  deftroy  all  Foulnefs  which  obflructs  and  flin¬ 
ders  the  Cure  of  any  Ulcer,  to  keep  down  a  preternatural 
Growth  of  fungous  Flelh,  to  eat  away  Excrefcem.es,  to 
open  Abfceffes  and  Impoftumes,  and  moreover  to  flop  up 
the  Mouths  of  Blood-veffels,  thereby  to  prevent  an  hemor¬ 
rhage  of  Blood.  The  a£tual  Cautery  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  to 
molt  of  the  fame  Purpofe ;  but  as  we  nave  taken i  notice  ot 
thefe  things  already,  and  reduced  them  to  i  raaice,  with 
the  neceffary  Cautions  in  their  Applications  ;  we  (hall  not 
therefore  fpend  the  Reader’s  time  in  repeating  them  over 
again,  but  proceed  to  the  other  Intentions  or  Cauterizing, 
which  in  a  more  efpecial  manner  go  under  the  Denomma- 

tion  of  Giving  the  Fire,  .  . 

The  Fire  is  fo  antiant  in  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  that  it 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  Methods  ufed  to  remove 
Pains  of  the  Joints,  iSc.  proceeding  from  cold,  glutinous 
Humors  impailed  in  them,  as  may  be  learned  from  Hippo 
crates  and  others ;  and  tho’  it  be  now  greatly  indifufe  among 
us  in  thefe  Intentions,  yet  it  is  to  this  Day  very  much  pra- 
Sis’d  by  the  Ac.pptians  and  Arabs ;  and  it  is  reported  ot 
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the  Moors ,  and  other  Barbarians,  that  they  fear  their 
Arms  and  Shoulders,  only  to  ftrengrhen  them  to  draw  the 
Bow.  The  antient  Method  was  by  burning  Flax  or  Cot¬ 
ton  under  the  difeafed  Member  made  into  a  Pyramidal 
Form,  that  the  Part  might  be  inured  to  it  by  degrees,  and 
fb  enabled  to  bear  a  neceftary  Augmentation  of  the  Flame, 
And  Sir  Willi  am  T’emple  had  feen  fuch  good  Effects  from 
it,  that  encouraged  him  to  write  his  Effay  concerning  the 
Cure  of  the  Gout  by  Me  oca ,  which  is  only  a  kind  of  Cot  t  ow 
fet  on  fire  in  this  manner. 

ButwhateverApprobationmaybegivento  ,  r  r  . 
thisMethod  of  curing  Difeafes  in  the  human  f 
Body,  it  is  certain  the  Eff.£b  of  Fire  are  ve¬ 
ry  extraordinary  with  regard  to  Horfes  in  old  Griefs  in  the 
Joints,  Sinews,  and  nervous  Parts,  after  they  have  bid  a  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  artificial  Compofitions  whatever  ^  neither  will 
this  be  thought  ftrange,  if  it  beconfider’d,  that  thofe  Parts 
are  very  compaCl  and  folid,  being  compos’d  of  an  infinite 
Number  of  Fibres  and  nervous  Threads,  laid  fb  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  that  there  is  not  a  Cavity  or  In  ter  dice  to  be  difeerned 
an  them  when  cut  a  funder  $  and  therefore  when  thefe  are 
obftmfled,  nothing  can  be  fuppofed  to  relieve  them,  but 
what  is  of  the  moil:  powerful  Efficacy. 

Now  it  is  very  plain  that  adual  Fire  may  be  of  the  great- 
eft  Importance  in  the  removing  fuch  obftru&ions,  and  that 
in  a  twofold  RefpecE  Firft ,  As  by  cauterizing  and  burning 
the  Outfide,  there  is  a  Difcharge  made,  and  of  confequence 
a  Derivation  of  Matter  from  the  obftrufted  Part,  which 
muft  give  more  Liberty  to  theinclofed  Fluid  5  occA  Second¬ 
ly,  As  the  Heat,  communicated  in  this  manner  by  the  active 
Particles  of  Fire,  mull  needs  give  a  fort  of  new  Life  and 
Motion  to  the  vifeid  Juices,  which  are  thus  compa£ledf 
whereby  they  become  more  fitted  to  make  their  way  thro® 
their  proper  Vents  and  Pafifages,  and  likewife  as  it  forces 
the  relaxed  Fibres  to  contract  themfelves. 

This  is  fo  certain  an  Effect  of  Fire,  that  it  is  even  plain 
In  fhofe  Inftances,  where  many  of  the  poorer  fort  among 
the  Country  People,  cure  themfelves  of  the  Kibes,  by 
holding  their  Heels  over  burning  Coals,  or  a  hot  Pair  of 
Tongs,  tho’  they  do  not  fear  the  Skin  $  and  many  of  the  good 
j£fte£Es  which  proceed  from  the  Application  of  Ointments 
to  hard,  obftinare  Swellings  and  aching  Pains  in  Horfes,  are 
more  owing  to  the  hot  Bar  of  Iron  made  life  of  in  the  rub¬ 
bing  in  of  the  Ointments,  than  any  medicinal  Efficacy  in 
the  Ointments  themfelves,  feveral  of  thefe  being  no  better 
than  common  Hogs-Iard,  X  3  And 
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And  as  the  Fire  becomes  more  ufeful  in  all  fuch  Intentions* 
by  removing  fettled  Obftru&ions,  fo  it  is  of  no  lefs  import¬ 
ance  in  Ring-hones ,  Quitter-bone  s>  Scratches ,  and  in  fine* 
to  loofen  all  grifly  and  horny  Excrefcences  that  grow  out 
upon  the  Legs  and  Feet,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Body, 
where,  by  fearing  fheir  Subftance,  and  piercing  the  Skin 
near  the  Root  or  Infer ti  on,  a  flop  is  put  to  the  Humours 
that  nourifli  them,  fo  that  they  are  made  to  rot  and  fall  off. 

_  Solley[ell  lays  down  three  important  Di~ 
The  wanner  of  re£tions  in  giving  the  Fire,  The  Firft  is,  not 
giving t  e  ire „  tQ  preps  too  nard  upon  the  Part.  The  Second, 9 
To  let  the  Knife  be  red-hot,  but  not  flaming.  And  the 
*Thirdi  To  heat  the  Knife  or  Inftrument  in  a  Charcoal 
Fire.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  DireClions  are  abfolutely  ne~ 
eeffary,  and  the  laft  may  be  comply’d  with  according  to 
the  Artift’s  Conveniency. 

In  all  Griefs  of  the  Sinews  and  nervous  Parts,  the  Fire  is 
to  be  very  fparingly  given,  and  a  drawing  Knife  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  propereft  Inftrument,  tho’  there  are  fome  who  make 
ufe  of  a  large  gold  Coin,  from  £  Conceit  of  Its  having 
greater  medicinal  Virtues  than  really  belong  to  it.  Some 
content  themfelves  with  Silver,  and  there  are  others  who 
prefer  Copper,  from  an  Opinion  of  its  being  a  Metal  that 
refills  Putrefaction  3  and  among  thefe  is  our  laft  mention¬ 
ed  Author.  But  moft  of  our  Englifi  Farriers  make  ufe  of 
Iron  Inftruments  in  all  their  cauterizing  Operations,  which§ 
jf  they  be  fmooth  and  well  poliftftd,  are  as  good  as  any$ 
and  in  this  it  is  fufficient  that  they  have  the  Example  of 
moft  Surgeons  for  their  Authority. 

The  Knife  fhould  be  rounded  on  the  Edge,  and  pretty 
thick,  that  it  may  keep  the  Heat  as  long  as  poflible^  it 
ought  alfo  to  be  heated  in  a  very  clear  Fire  (if  a  Charcoal 
Fire  cannot  be  had)  and  afterwards  rubb’d  upon  a  woollen 
Cloth,  that  no  Dirt  or  Afhes  may  flick  to  it,  and  until  the 
flaming  rednefs  is  wore  quite  off  3  then  the  Farrier  muff 
with  a  fteady,  dexterous,  and  light  Hand,  draw  his  Lines 
or  Rafes  on  each  fide  the  Joint  or  Sinew,  always  following 
the  Courfe  of  the  Hair,  without  making  crofs  Lines,  for, 
befides  that  they  are  of  no  importance  in  the  Cure,  they 
caufe  a  very  great  Deformity.  A  due  Care  muft  alfo  be 
had,  never  to  pierce  the  Skin,  but  rather  repeat  the  Strokes 
the  oftner,  until  it  becomes  of  the  Colour  of  a  pale  Cherry  3 
for  if  the  Fire  happens  to  touch  the  Sinews,  it  will  be  apt 
4  to  caufe  Convulfipns;  and  if  the  Horfe  furvive  thefe  Dif- 
orders,  he  may  hereafter  become  irrecoverably  lame, 

But 
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But  when  the  Grievance  happens  to  be  on  the  Hips, 
Shoulders,  or  other  flefliy  Parts,  or  when  the  Fire  is  given 
to  difperfe  any  obftinate  flegmatick  Humour,  that  cannot 
be  brought  to  Suppuration,  the  Artift  may  go  on  with 
fome  boldnefs  5  and  beiides,  that  the  Lines  may  be  made 
of  any  Figure,  either  in  fhape  of  a  ‘Palm  Arrow  or  Shield, \ 
or  what  the  Farrier  pleafes,  the  Skin  ought  alfo  to  be  pierc'd 
more  or  Ids ,  according  to  the  Situation  and  Urgency  of  the 
Grievance,  that  a  powerful  Revulfion  may  be  made,  by 
drawing  away  a  plentiful  deal  of  Matter.  There  are  many 
Inftances  of  Cures  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  among  Kor¬ 
ies,  and  even  fome  in  the  human  Body,  where,  by  burning 
the  Hip  with  a  hot  Iron,  the  Ifchiatick  Pains,  and  other 
nervous  Gbftrudions,  have  been  altogether  removed.  But 
in  Cafes  where  the  Skin  is  to  be  pierced,  it  ought  to  be  done 
from  below  upwards,  that  the  Mattermay  flow  downwards, 
the  better  .to  prevent  an  ulcerous  Difpofition  in  the  Sores  5 
and  into  the  Orifices  or  Holes  may  be  introduced  little  foft 
Tents  of  Flax  dipt  in  warm  Bafilicum,  or  any  other  fup~ 
purative  Ointment;  for  if  this  be  cramm’d  with  hard 
Tents,  the  Anguifh.  that  muft  neceffarily  happen  after 
giving  the  Fire,  will  be  apt  to  create  a  Fever. 

All  the  fear'd  and  burnt  Parts  ought  immediately  to  be 
bath'd  with  Spirit  ol  Wine,  and  afterwards  anointed  with 
a  Mixture  of  Bees-wax  and  Oil  melted  together,  or  with 
common  Tar,  until  the  Efcars  fall  off ;  but  if  there  be  a 
very  great  Heat  and  Anguilh,  and  a  tendency  to  a  Swel¬ 
ling,  which  is  apt  enough  to  fall  upon  the  Legs,  efpecial- 
!y  of  thofe  Horfes  that  are  tender  and  wafhy ;  in  that  Cafe 
camphorated  Spirits  may  be  ufed  two  or  three  times  a  Day, 
and,  if  need  require,  the  Cataplafm  direded  for  the  Cure 
of  Burns.  But  thefe  Accidents  may  in  a  great  meafure  be 
prevented,  and  the  whole  Intention  more  effectually  an- 
fwer'dj  if,  before  the  Operation,  recourfe  be  had  to  Fo¬ 
mentation  and  Baths,  or  attenuating  Oils,  or  fuch  as  the 
Oil  of  Earth-Worms,  or  the  Soldiers  Ointment ;  for  by 
thefe  means  the  Grievance  will  more  eafily  yield  to  the 
Imprefilons  of  the  Fire,  and  the  burnt  Parts  come  fooner 
to  a  Separation. 

I  need  not  acquaint  any  one,  that  the  Ilorfe  muft  be  fe- 
cur'd  with  Collars,  or  fuch  other  Engines,  as  can  be  made 
effectual  to  prevent  his  licking, biting,  or  rubbing  the  Scabs, 
which  is  very  common  when  they  begin  to  heal,  otherwife 
it  will  caufe  a  great  Deformity,  and  fuch  an  one  as  cannot 
be  eafily  remedy  U  What  relates  to  the  firing  of  Ring - 

X  4  hone:. 
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bones ,  Quitter-bones ,  and  Scratches ,  & c.  fhall  be  treated 
of  in  their  proper  Places, 

CHAR  LVIL 

Of  Rowelling. 

ROwelling  is  an  artificial  Vent,  made  to  difcharge  nox¬ 
ious  Humours  $  but  the  Effefts  of  Rowelling  are  not 
the  draining  away  of  ill  Humours,  as  moft  People  believe  5 
for  the  Matter  that  proceeds  from  the  Rowel  is  form’d  of 
the  Blood  5  fo  that  by  it  both  the  good  and 
The  Ufe  J  js  evacuated  :  And  therefore  all  that  can 

Rovee  mg.  be  propos’d  by  Rowelling,  is  to  make  a  Re- 
vulfion,  orDiverfion  from  any  Part  that  is  weaken’d  or  re¬ 
lax’d  by  old  obftinate  Qbfiru&ions  5  and  in  this  Senfe  it  is 
ufeful  in  many  of  the  fame  Intentions  as  the  Fire,  and  is 
very  profitable  in  all  Aches,  cold,  fiegmatick  Swellings* 
and  even  fometimes  in  Lamenefs  and  Infirmities  of  the 
Legs.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  a  Relief,  where  there  is  a  Ful- 
nefs  and  Redundancy  of  Humours  $  and  in  moft  Difeafes 
of  the  Eyes:  But  Rowelling  is  abfolutely  hurtful  to  Horfes 
that  are  poor,  lean,  and  hide-bound,  or  to  thofie  that  are 
heftick  and  confumptive,  &C. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Rowels,  viz.  A  hair  Rowed,  and 
French  Rowel.  The  one  is  what  Surgeons  call  a  Seaton , 
and  the  other  a  Fonticle  or  Fontanel 5  but  the  Fonticle  or 
French  Rowel  is  by  many  preferr’d,  as  it  is  not  fo  apt  to 
caufe  an  Abfcefs,  and  is  therefore  more  eafily  dry  a  up* 
But  in  Cafes  that  require  a  confiderable  Difcharge  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  a  fmall  Abfcefs  is  not  to  be  altogether  feared 5  becaufe 
fuch  an  one  as  happens  upon  Rowelling,  may  be  eafily  e- 
nough  cured  by  the  Application  of  Bollfers  and  tight  Ban¬ 
dage. 

I  need  not  lay  down  any  particular  Directions  concerning 
this  Operation,  fince  it  is  fo  common,  that  even  every 
Country  Smith  can  perform  it 5  I  fhall  only  take  ^Notice* 
that  the  French  Rowel  ought  always  to  be  put  in  the  In- 
terflices  or  Furrows*  that  go  between  the  Mufcles,  either 
towards  their  Origin  or  Infertion,  or  any  other  Fart  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Trad:  of  any  Interftice;  but  to  prevent  a  too 
great  Abfcefs,  the  Hair  Rowel  may  be  better  plac’d  towards 
the  lower  Part  of  the  Interidice,  where  the  Furrow  is  not  fo 
deep,  and  where  the  Matter  will  eafily  run  off 5  but  Care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  put  in  the  Rowel  too  near  the 
Tendons,  but  where  there  is  fome  S abidance  ofFlefh. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP-  LVIII. 

Of  Gelding  and  Curtailing  of  Horfes. 

Til  E  Gelding  of  a  Foal  is  an  eafy  Operation,  and  fel- 
dom  attended  with  any  ill  Accidents.  But  if  aHorfe’s 
Stones  fhould  be  bruis’d,  or  otherwife  hurt,  and  fo  become 
irrecoverable,  the  extirpating  of  thefe  will  require  the  Skill 
of  a  good  Artifh 

The  Horfe  being  firft  call  on  a  Dunghil,  or  other  foft 
Place,  the  Scrotum ,  or  outward  Cafe,  is  to  be  cut  open  on 
each  fide,  when  both  Stones  are  to  be  taken  away,  and 
where  there  is  but  one,  that  Side  where  the  difeafed  Stone 
lies  3  afterwards  tie  a  waxt  Thread  round  the  Strings,  to 
flop  the  Blood,  and  with  a  Pair  of  fharp  ScifTars  or  Knife, 
cut  the  Strings  between  the  Ligature  and  the  Stone,  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  Wound  Pledgits  dipt  in  the  common  Digef- 
tiye  mixfc  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  laying  over  all  Comprefies 
and  a  Bandage,  fuch  as  has  been  directed  to  fufpend  the 
Sheath.  If  an  Inflammation  happens,  it  is  to  be  treated 
with  warm  Fomentations  and  fpirituous  Things,  and  the 
Horfe  kept  to  an  opening  Diet,  with  Barley  water  for  his 
Drink, 

This  is  a  more  fafe  Method  than  what  is  generally  prac¬ 
tis’d,  viz.  by  applying  the  aftual  Cautery,  and  then  filling 
the  Place  with  Salt  3  for  albeit  it  may  fucceed  with  a  Colt 
or  Foal,  while  the  fpermatick  Veffels  are  very  fm all,  yet  it 
mud:  needs  expofe  a  Horfe  to  many  Accidents  when  he  is 
come  to  his  Maturity. 

As  to  the  curtailing  or  docking  of  Horfes,  Curtailing, 
all  that  1  intend  upon  the  Subject,  is  only  to 
advertife  the  Farrier,  that  his  Searing-Iron  fhould  be 
fmoother  and  better  polifh’d  than  what  is  generally  made 
ufe  of,  and  that  it  fhould  be  rubb’d  very  clean  on  a  woollen 
Cloth,  and  the  Metal  harden’d  3  for  when  it  is  otherwife, 
the  Scoria ,  or  Sparks  that  fly  off  from  the  Iron,  are  apt  to 
caufe  an  intolerable  Anguifh,  which  falls  down  into  the 
Fundament  and  Sheath  :  Neither  fhould  the  Iron  be  at 
any  time  apply ’d  flaming  hot,  or  elfe  it  will  bring  the  burnt 
Part  along  with  it  3  for  want  of  this  laft  Caution,  I  have 
feen  the  Iron  apply’d  two  or  three  times  before  an  E-car 
could  be  form’d,  which  is  always  of  bad  confequence,  as  it 
mult  be  a  confiderable  time  before  the  Bone  is  covered, 

0 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

Of  the  Lampas. 

THE  Lampas  is  an  Excrefcence  in  the  rRoof  of  the 
Mouth,  which  hinders  a  Horfe  from  feeding  and  hap¬ 
pens  ufually  to  young  Horfes.  It  is  cur’d  by  applying a 
hot  Iron  made  for  that  Purpofe,  and  it  is  fucceflively  per¬ 
formed  in  all  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
need  of  any  Caution,  but  only  that  the  Farrier  do  not  pe¬ 
netrate  too  deep,  fo  as  to  fcale  the  thin  Bone  that  lies  un¬ 
der  the  upper  Bars,  for  that  would  be  attended  with  very 
troublefome  and  dangerous  Symptoms. 

CHAP.  LX.' 

Of  the  Barbs. 

•“THESE  are  fmall  Excrefcences  under  the  Tongue,  which 
*  may  be  &en  by  drawing  the  Tongue  afide  *  aqd  are  con- 
itantly  cur’d  by  cutting  them  off  as  clofe  as  may  be,  with 
a  Pair  of  Sdilars,  and  rubbing  the  Place  with  Sale 

CHAR  LXL 

Of  the  T}ick» 

THO’  we  find  this  among  the  Difeafes  of  Horfes  •  yet  It 
,  is  by  the  befi  Judges,  look’d  upon  to  be  an  ill  Habi  t 
rather  than  a  Difeafe,  which  may  probably  at  firft  oroceed 
from  the  Pam  and  Itching  that  happens  in  the  breeding  of 
Teeth.  There  are  divers  Methods  ufed  to  break  a  Horfe  of 
this  Habit,  but  the  moil  approved  is,  to  make  him  eat  in 
a  Place  where  tnere  is  no  Manger,  tying  him  with  a  Buckle 
to  the  Wall,  and  giving  him  his  Oats  in  a  Haverfack. 

CHAP.  LXIL 

Of  Wofaes-T’eeth. 

*T<HIS  is  a  Diftemper  which  happens  to  Horfes  in  the 
,  Age,  when  the  Gums  are  wore  down  5 

the  Grinders  don’t  meet  one  upon  another,  but  grow  either 
outwards  or  inwards,  fo  that  their  Points  prick  the  Gums 
or  Tongue,  and  hinder  a  Horfe ’s  Feeding,  The  ufual  Me¬ 
thod  of  Cure  is  to  open  the  Horfe’s  Mouth  with  the  Upfet 
and  with  a  Gouge  and  Mallet  ftrike  off  thofe  jfharp  Edges’ 
and  afterwards  file  them  down  fmooth  j  but  it  is  much°fa- 

fer 
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fer  to  make  ufe  of  a  well  temper’d  File  only,  tho®  it  will 
take  a  little  more  time. 

C  H  A  P.  ■  LXIIL 

Of  Gigs 5  Bladders ,  other  Bifeafes  of  the 

Mouth . 

Tp  H  E  Mouths  of  Horfes  are  fubje<d  to  feveral  Infirmities 
•*  which,  by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs  and  fpunginefs  of  the 
Parts,  are  often  troublefome,  and  cannot  be  eafily  remov'd 
without  the  Fire,  or  fome  corrofive  Medicine.  The  Gigs 
and  Bladders,  for  the  moil  part,  grow  out  on  the  infide  of 
the  Lips,  and  fometimes  towards  the  Palate  *  but  thofe  of 
the  Lips  are  the  larged.  The  ufual  Method  of  Cure  is 
by  flitting  them  open,  and  difcharging  the  Matter,  after¬ 
wards  walking  them  with  Salt  and  Vinegar.  Sometimes 
a  Horfe’s  Mouth  is  wounded  by  a  misfhapen  or  rally  Bit, 
and  by  feveral  other  Accidents  5  all  which,  either  from 
INegleit,  or  an  ill  Difpofition  in  the  Blood,  will  create 
thofe  fort  of  Ulcers  the  Farriers  call  Cankers .  In  fuch  Ca~ 
fes,  the  beif  way  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  finall  round  Searing- 
Iron,  moderately  heated,  which  may  be  introduced  thro* 
a  hrafs  Pipe,  to  defend  it  from  touching  any  other  Part  2 
and  when  the  Efcar  falls  off,  it  may  be  touch’d  now  and 
then  with  a  Spunge  dipt  in  Copperas-water,  until  it  is  cur¬ 
ed.  The  failing  down  of  the  Palate,  or,  more  properly,  the 
Relaxation  and  Swelling  of  the  Uvula ,  is  alfo  a  Difeafe  to 
which  Horfes  are  fubjeft  upon  catching  Cold,  tho*  I  do 
not  find  it  much  taken  notice  of  by  Farriers*  yet  Mr.  Snafa 
In  his  Anatomy,  fays,  he  has  met  with  it  feveral  times. 
The  Cure  is  by  blowing  Pepper  upon  it,  or  touching  it  with 
a  Feather  dipt  in  the  blue  Eye-water,  or  Spirit  of  Sal  Ar¬ 
menia  ck^  &c. 


C  H  A  P.  LXIV. 

Of  the  Poll-Evih 

*T*HE  Poll-Evil  is  an  Impodume  which  ariles  on  the 
P°M>  and,  for  the  mod  part,  is  caufed  by  the  fretting 
of  a  new  Halter  or  Collar,  &c.  At  fird  it  requires  no  other 
Method  of  Cure  than  what  is  common  to  other  Biles  and 
inflam'd  Tumors,  viz.  by  ripening  and  bringing  it  to  Mat¬ 
ter  5  but  fometimes  it  degenerates  to  a  finuous  Ulcer,  tho® 
that  be  generally  owing  to  want  of  Skill 

There 
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There  is  a  fmall  Sinus  under  the  Noil-bone,  where  the 
Matter  is  apt  to  lodge,  unlefs  Care  be  taken  to  keep  the 
part  firm  with  Bandage  ^  but  inftead  of  that,  the  Farriers 
generally  ufe  to  thruft  in  a  long  Tent,  which  raifes  the 
llefh,  and  opens  a  Way  in  o  the  Sinus  5  and  by  this 
means  an  Ulcer  is  created  where  there  needs  be  none  ^  all 
therefore  that  is  further  neceffary  on  this  Head,  is  to  cau¬ 
tion  the  Practitioner  againft  fuch  ill  Methods  $  and,  if  the 
Tumor  has  a  very  large  Cavity  within  it,  it  is  much  better 
to  lay  it  fomewhat  open,  than  to  thruft  foreign  Subftances 
Into  it  •  and  if  it  requires  an  ulcerous  Difpoiition,  it  muft 
be  treated  as  fuch.  But  the  Reader  may  have  recourfe  to 
the  Fifty-fifth  Chapter,  as  alfo  to  thofe  Places  where  we 
have  treated  of  the  Strangles, 

CHAP,  LXV. 

Of  Hurts  and  Bruifes  in  the  Withers ,  &c. 

HORSES  are  very  often  hurt,  or  wrung  in  the  Withers, 
by  the  biting  of  other  Horfes,  or  unfit  Saddles,  efpe- 
dally  when  the  Bows  are  too  wide,  for  by  that  means  they 
bruife  the  Flefh  againft  the  Spines  of  the  fecond  and  third 
Vertebrae  of  the  Back,  which  form  that  Prominence  which 
rifes  above  their  Shoulders.  When  the  Swelling  is  mode¬ 
rate  the  ufual  Method  is  to  wafh  the  Part  with  Salt  and 
Water,  or  to  apply  Horfe-dung,  or  Salt  and  black  Soap 
mix’d  ’together,  which  very  often  fucceeds  5  any  reftringent 
Charge  &as  Bole  and  Vinegar  with  Whites  of  Eggs,  has 
the  fame  Effed,  thos  in  a  different  manner 5  as  alfo  the 
Whites  of  Eggs,  beat  up  into  a  Foam  with  a  piece  Qa  Ah 
lum.  This  is  very  much  commended. 

Sometimes  the  Hair  is  rubb’d  off,  and  the  Part  becomes 
fail’d,  in  which  Cafe,  nothing  is  preferable  to  the  redify'd 
Spirit  of  Wine,  or  Brandy,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  often,  co¬ 
vering  the  Part  with  a  flaxen  Cloth  dipt  in  Bees-wax,  and  a 
little  Oil  melted  together,  to  keep  the  Dirt  from  it,  and 
defend  it  from  the  Air.  But  when  the  Bruile 
The  Cure.  happens  to  be  violent,  an  Impoftumation 
may  certainly  be  expeded,  which  muft  bemanagd  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Diredions  laid  down  in  the  Cure  of  the  Stran¬ 
gles.  And  as  foon  as  the  Matter  is  dilcharg’d,  and  the 
Swelling  fallen,  fo  that  the  Part  can  bear  to  be  bound,  a 
Strap  may  be  fix’d  to  the  Breaft-cioth,  which  may  pais  be¬ 
tween  his  fore  Legs,  and  be  faften’d  to  his  Surfingle,  which, 
In  a  great  meafure,  will  anfwer  the  End  of  Bandage,  by 
keeping  the  Parts  firm*  Solley- 
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SoUeyfell  complains  of  the  ill  Accidents  attending  the 
Biforders  in  the  Withers,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  that 
Author  was  always  too  bufy  with  Tents,  and  but  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  ufe  of  Bandage.  A  Tent  in  the 
Withers  is  very  dangerous,  and  in  all  Parts  of  the  Back  and 
Loins,  for  by  them  the  Flefti  is  raifed,  as  was  obferved  in 
the  preceding  Chapter,  and  the  Matter  becomes  colle&ed 
among  the  Spines,  whereby  finuous  and  iiflulous  Ulcers  are 
form'd,  which  for  the  moft  part  prove  incurable. 

As  to  thofe  Ailments  that  proceed  from 
s  the  Bite  of  another  Horfe,  whether  they  be  *  * 

on  the  Withers,  the  Keck,  or  any  other  Part  1 
of  the  Body,  they  mu  ft  be  often  bath'd  with  Spirit  of 
Wine,  and  drefs’d  with  Turpentine  and  the  Yolks  of  Eggs* 
as  all  other  Wounds  and  Impoftumes  $  and  if  the  Bruile 
caufe  a  fmall  Mortification  and  Deadnefs  in  the  Part* 
which  fometimes  happens,  it  may  be  drefs’d  with  JEgyp^ 
tiacum  5  and  if  it  prove  obftinate,  the  afhial  Cautery 
may  be  made  ufe  of  to  bring  it  to  Digeftion  5  after  which 
it  may  be  manag’d  as  a  Ample  Wound  or  Ulcer, 

CHAP.  LXVL 
Of  a  Navel-gall ,  &c. 

A  Navel-gall  is  feated  on  the  top  of  the  Spine,  oppoftte 
to  the  Navel,  from  whence  it  has  its  Name,  and  is 
generally  caufed  by  a  bad  Saddle  pinching  a  Horfebehind, 
which,  being  negle£led,  turns  to  a  foul,  fungous  Excres¬ 
cence  5  and  fometimes,  after  long  continuance,  to  a  iinu- 
ous  and  fiftulou-s  Ulcer  5  fometimes  it  looks  like  a  harden’d 
brown  Jelly,  and  fometimes  black  and  mortify’d.  While 
there  is  Moifture  and  Senfibility  in  the  Part,  an  Ointment 
may  be  apply’d  of  Quickiilver  and  Turpentine,  viz.  an 
Ounce  of  Quickftlver  to  every  two  Ounces  of  the  Turpen¬ 
tine,  rubb’d  in  a  Mortar  till  they  be  well  incorporated,  and 
then  fpread  upon  Hurds  or  Flax :  On  each  iide  of  the 
Spine,  over  the  Swelling,  may  be  kid  fmooth  dry  Pledgits 
of  Hurds,  or  Bolfters  of  flaxen  Cloth,  which  may  be  girt 
round  with  a  Surflngle.  But  if  the  Sore  be  dead  and  life- 
lefs,  a  good  (harp  Razor  or  Knife  may  be  made  ufe  of  to 
cut  it  to  the  Quick,  and  then  let  it  be  drefs’d  according 
to  the  Dire&ions  laid  down  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  $$c. 
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rJS!tM.  £  Procee<Js  alf°  from  a  Saddle. 

*  gal!>  and  is  another  of  the  Accidents  that 

happens  to  the  Spine  ;  it  is  dry  and  horny,  and  may  be 
cur’d  by  anointing  it  firft  with  Oil  of  Bays,  until  it  turns 
loft,  and  then  by  dreffing  it  with  Quickfilver  and  Tur¬ 
pentine,  as  above  direfted,  which  alone  will  make  a  Cure 
especially  if  the  hard  horny  Subftance  be  gently  fcarify’d 
in  feme  Places. 


CHAR  LXVIL  . 

Of  a  Shoulder-wrench ,  Shoulder-pight ,  and 

Shoulder f plait* 

T  O  underftand  the  Nature  of  thefe  Infirmities,  it  will 
be  neceflfary  to  remember,  that  the  Blade-bone  of  the 
Shoulder  is  fixed  to  the  Body,  not  by  Articulation  or  Join t- 
ang,  but  by  Appofition,  being  laid  to  the  Ribs,  and  faften’d 
oy  the  Mufcles'  which  lie  under  and  above  it  5  fo  when  a 
Horfe  happens  to  receive  a  Blow  or  Strain  in  the  Shoal* 
der,  the  Tendons  of  thofe  Mufcles  are  ftretched  and  relax- 
ed  •  and  when  that  is  violent*  it  is  called  a  Shonlderpplait^ 
and  becomes  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  as  the  Horfe  is  more 
or  lefs  hardy. 

Every  one  fufficiently  knows,  that  a  Slip9  falfe  Step,  ot 
any  due  Pofition  of  a  Horfe’s  Leg,  will  ftrain  and  weaken 
the  Shoulder,  by  firetching  thofe  Ligaments  $  and  fome- 
times  the  Shoulder  is  afFe&ed  by  a  Hurt  or  Bruife  on  the 
Withers,  the  Reaion  of  which  may  be  eafily  enough  com* 
ceiv  d,  by  any  one  who  will  examine  into  the  Sfru&ure  of 
thefe  Parts  -  but  when  the  Accident  proves  not  fo  violent 
as  to  fhew  a  Loofenefs  and  Swelling,  it  is  not  eafily  dift 
cern’d  whether  the  Lamenefs  be  in  the  Shoulder,  in  the 
Foot,  or  any  other  Joint.  The  beft  Judges  have  therefore, 
in  all  fuch  Cafes,  thought  it  proper  to  examine  all  Parts 
from  the  Shoulder  downwards,  and  even  to  unfhoe  the 
Horfe,  that  they  may  know  certainly  where  to  apply  their 
Remedies.^  But  the  Infirmities  of  the  Shoulders  may  be 
difHnguifh’d  from  thofe  of  the  Feet,  by  having  a  Horfe 
put  to  Exercife  5  for  if  the  Lamenefs  be  in  the  Feet,  he 
will  halt  moil:  when  he  is  ridden  $  but  if  it  be  in  the  Shoul¬ 
der,  the  warmer  he  grows,  the  left  he  will  halt  *  and,  if 
the  Wrench  be  violent,  he  will  be  apt  to  caft  his  Le<*  out¬ 
wards,  forming  a  Circle  as  he  goes.  But  if  none  oAhefe 
Signs  are  perceivable  in  his  Gait3  the  furefl  way  is  to  turd 
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him  Short  on  the  lame  Side,  for  that  tries  the  Mufcles  the 
mofl  of  any  thing;  fo  that  if  the  Grief  be  in  the  Shoulder 
rte  will  let  his  Foot  on  the  Cjround  hardily,  and  endeavour 
to  favour  his  Shoulder. 

But  in  order  to  the  Cure,  a  DiflincHon  Ty  c 
ought  to  he  made  between  an  old  Grief,  and  ” 

a  Hurt  that  is  newly  receiv’d ;  for,  in  a  fre/h  Strain,  the 
firil  Intention  is  to  apply  fuch  Things  . as  are  proper  to  allay 
the  Heat  and  Inflammation,  and  prevent  a  too  great  Flux 
of  Matter  to  the  Part  ;  whereas  in  an  old  Grief,  thofe 
a  hings  are  chiefly  made  ufe  of  that  attenuate,  and  render 
the  fuperfluous  Humours  fit  to  pafs  thro’  the  Pores  •  and 
therefore,  as  foon  as  you  perceive  your  Horfe  lam’d  in  the 
Shoulder,  by  a  Fall,  or  any  other  Accident,  after  he  has 
been  bled  on  the  oppofite  Side,  a  cold  reftringent  Charge 
may  be  apply ’d  of  Vinegar,  Bole,  and  the  whites  of  Eggl 
Verjuice  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  Vinegar  upon  the  Road 
widen  may  be  had  at  any  Farm-houle;  for  the  fooner  a 
coid  Application  is  made,  the  bettere  The  Part  ought  in 
the  beginning,  to  be  refrelh’d  three  or  four  times  a  Day, 
witn  a  Spunge  dipt  in  Vinegar  and  Bole  ;  and  after  that, 
tiie  iollowing  Plainer  may  be  applysd  : 

lake  common  Pitch  half  a  Pound,  de  minio  Piaifier 
or  a  Diachylon  fix  Ounces,  common  Turpentine  four 
Ounces,  Oil  Olive  two  Ounces  :  Melt  them  together 
m  a  Pipkin  over  hot  Embers,  continually  {lirring  ~  and. 
when  thefe  are  diffolv’d,  add  Bole  in  fine  Powder  four 
Ounces,  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  of  each  an  Ounce.  Spread 
this  upon^  the  Horfe  s  Shoulder  before  it  grows  cold, 

and  put  fine  Flocks  of  the  Colour  of  the  Horfe  all 
over  it 

But  when  the  Lamenefs  happens  to  be  of  an  old  {land¬ 
ing,  the  following  Ointment  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

“  Take  of  the  Soldiers  Ointment,  or  Nerve  Ointment,, 
half  a  Pound,  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows  iix  Ounces^ 
ie£iify  d  Oil  oi  Amber  four  Ounces.  Mix  them  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  with  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron,  held  as  near  as  pof- 
fible,  chafe  the  Part  twice  a  Day ;  and  at  fome  Inter¬ 
vals,  with  camphorated  Spirits."  The  Soldiers  Oint¬ 
ment  is  made  as  follows  : 

“  Take  fre/h  Bay-leaves  three  Pounds,  tlp 
Rue  two  Pounds  and  a  half,  Marjoram  oJmt 
two  Pounds,  Mint  one  Pound,  Sa<*e 
Wormwood,  Comftary,  Bafil,  of  each  ’half  a  Pound, 
■jii  Chive  twenty  Pounds,  yellow  Wax  four  Pounds,  Ma- 
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laga  Wine  two  Pounds.”  Bruife  all  the  Leaves,  and 
boil  to  the  Confidence  of  an  Ointment,  and  keep  it  for 
tife.  This  may  be  made  in  a  fmaller  Quantity  by  thole 
who  keep  but  few  Horfes. 

Solleyjell  recommends  the  Ointment  of  Montpelier  as 
an  excellent  Remedy  in  all  Strains  of  the  Shoulders,  &c.  It 
is  compofed  of  the  Ointment  of  Rofes,  Marfh-mallows, 
Populeon,  and  Honey,  of  each  equal  Quantities.  The  Oils 
of  Turpentine,  Earth-worms,  Oil  of  Petre,  St.  John's 
Wort,  Nerve  Oil,  Bears  Greafe,  Horfe  Greafe,  Mules 
Greafe,  Deers  Suet,  Badgers  Greafe,  and  many  fitch 
Things,  are  alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  Intention,  But  if  the 
Lamenefs  does  not  yield  to  thefe  things,  recourfe  may  be 
had  to  Ro welling,  or  to  the  Eire  5  but  the  laft  is  preferable^ 
and  lefs  painful  than  the  ufual  Method  of  Rowelling,  by 
bruifing  and  blowing  up  the  Shoulder. 

And  therefore,  with  a  hot  Iron,  make  a  Circle  the 
breadth  of  a  Trencher  round  the  Joint,  and  within  the 
whole  Circle  pierce  the  Skin,  leaving  about  an  Inch  be¬ 
tween  the  Holes,  and  to  each  apply  yellow  Wax  and  Rofin 
melted  together,  until  the  Efcars  fall  off,  and  then  drefs 
them  every  Day  with  Turpentine  and  Honey,  applying 
Plaifters  as  dire£ted,  until  the  Sores  are  dried  up. 

Some  advife  fwimming  a  Horfe  for  a  Shoulder-fplait, 
from  an  Opinion  of  the  Joint  being  out  5  but  if  it  was  real¬ 
ly  fo,  he  mufi  fwim  with  three  Legs,  which  is  almoft  asim- 
pofiible  as  for  a  Door  to  move  without  Hinges.  But  yet 
Swimming  is  not  always  unfuccefsful  *  and  in  all  old 
Griefs,  it  becomes  ferviceable  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  cold 
Bath,  by  helping  Perfpiration,  and  giving  a  more  lively 
Motion  to  the  obftrufted  Matter  5  and  therefore  the  Morn¬ 
ing  is  the  propereft  Time,  becaufe  the  Water  is  then  the 
coldefi,  and  it  fhould  be  a  continual  Cufiom  for  fome 
time,  to  do  effe&ual  fervice. 

But  in  all  other  refpe£fs,  the  Horfe  fhould  be  put  to  no 
kind  of  Labour,  neither  ought  any  one  to  ride^him^  for  a 
Weight  upon  his  Back  mull  needs  add  to  the  Infirmity,  as 
the  greateft  ftrefs  lies  upon  the  Shoulders  $  but  it  will  be 
very  proper  for  him  to  be  walk’d  out  every  Day*  when 
the  Weather  is  favourable  5  and  his  Exercife  may  be  in- 
creafed  as  his  Shoulder  recovers  Strength  5  a  Patten  Shoe 
may  alro  be  fet  upon  the  oppofite  Foot,  if  he  leans  tod 
much  upon  ita 
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CHAP.  LXVlII. 

Of  a  fway'd  Back,  and  Strains  of  the  Mips. 

A  SRWay'ng  ,|s  a,  Pain  a«d  Weaknefs  in  the 

Rems,  caufed  by  a  Fall,  the  carrying  of  fome  heavy 

K^len’  °S/°,meothec  violent  Accident 5  and  fometimes  the 
nr  &A°  hurt  J?  fbich  brings  him  into  the  great* 

th-fDrL°rd-rS  imfS!nable.  let  I  am  of  Mr.&^e’s  Mind, 

J  e  15  no  fuc.1,1  thlnS  as  a  broken  Back,  in  the  Senfe 
nc  x  arrters  generally  mean,  otherwife  the  Horfe  could  not 

.urvivett  many  Minutes:  Neither  is  it  very  probable  that 
.he  Spines  or  Procefles  ot  the  Rack-bones  fhould  be  often 
f‘°'t  “''f5  the  Horfe  be  very  poor  and  lean,  thefe  being, 

1.  pf\ ver/  we’1  guarded  by  the  thick  Mufcles  of 

ae  Lack  j  and  therefore,  by  a  fwaying  of  the  Back,  is  pro- 

0,  '  be  underflood  a  Stretching  and  Relaxation  of  Pthe 
Mulcles  and  Ligaments  of  thofe  Parts 5  and  when  the  Hurt 
.  mo?  ‘award’  ‘be  Malady  mufl  then  confifl  in  the  ftretch- 
th?  v  IargP  Blo°d-veirels,  fge.  but  in  all  fuch  Cafes, 

las  hun  hnr?ht’  2  his  Fure>  ‘°  “eat  a  Horfe  as  if  he’ 
ftZh£,Lb  k  TatdIy  and  outwardly,  as  there  is  a  con- 
ympatny  between  both. 

f.r,f  dtft ‘hing  therefore  to  be  done,  is  to  take  a  plea* 

Chtae  iBtd  ihe  NaCk  5  after  Which>  the  cold 
yharge,  <md  the  other  Remedies  prefcrib’d  in  the  precc 

ding  Chapter,  ought  to  be  apply’d  inwardly  thofe  things 
that  are  proper  to  promote  Sweat;  and,  as  Mr.  Sm% 
advnes,  he  may  be  fweated  in  a  Dunghii,  if  the  common 
Remedies  fail  5  his  Diet  mufl  be  opening,  and  all  imagi¬ 
nable  Care  taken  to  keep  down  a  Fever.  He  ought  to  be 
gin  pretty  firm  over  his  Reins,  yet  not  fo  as  to  hinder  the 
Motion  Oi  his  Flanks  j  he  ought  alfo  to  be  hung  up,  or 

in  a  fleadv  Poflure :  But  if  the  Weaknefs  continues 
you  may  proceed  to  the  Fire,  which  mufl  be  dene  by 

fhS  thC  Skj"  °n  Ae  Mufcles  that  be  on  each  Side  Jf 

near  the  Fkn’V°  T’  "V™11,,3?  PoffibIe>  *>  burn  him 
near  trie  Flanss  otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  create  a  violent 

a  Fever8  the  dheathi>  wJlich  would  very  readily  bring  on 

favrp'6  ^tra'ns  ,n  the  Hips  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
“a™er  aS  thofe  of  ‘be  Back  and  Shoulders,  only 
ri„y.  e  c°  °.aPt  t0  create  a  Fever,  as  a  fwaying  of  the 
bv  v  vj^netirnfs  tne  round  Head  of  the  Thighbone  is, 
y  - 1  io  ence  of  the  Accident,  thruft  out  of  its  Socket, 

^  '  and 
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and  then  a  Horfe  is  faid  to  be  Hipjhot  ;  but  if  it  is  not 
reduc’d  immediately,  be  will  be  irrecoverably  lame.  1  he 
Cure  confifts  in  the  fame  Applications  that  are  proper  for 

&  Shoulder-fplait. 

[C  HAP.  LXIX* 

Of  Bones  broken  and  out  of  Joint . 

TH  E  replacing  of  Bones  that  are  disjointed,  is  a  very  un-- 
fuccefsrul  Operation,  infomuch  that  we  have  few  or  no 
Inftances  of  Horfes  ever  becoming  ferviceable  after  their 
Bones  have  been  difplac’d  5  but  broken  Bones  have  often 
been  recover’d  5  and  Solleyfell  gives  an  Inftance  of  a  Horfe 
that  had  a  Fraclure  of  the  Bone,  with  a  large  Wound  m  the 
Blefh  ;  and  of  a  Mule  that  had  a  Fradure  in  the  Leg  ;  botii 
which  were  cur’d  by  one  who  was  neither  Surgeon  nor  Far¬ 
rier  ,  and  Ruini,  and  other  Italian  Authors,  have  laid  down 
a  Method  of  Cure  for  all  fuch  Accidents,  tho  tjie  Success 
jnuft  be  very  much  owing  to  the  Goodnefs  of  a  Horie  s  COn- 
flitution  and  Sagacity,  there  being  fome  who  will  favour 
any  Infirmities  or  Lamenefs  more  than  others.  . 

When  the  Bone  is  fraftur’d,  the  Horfe  ought  to  be  rais  d 
in  a  Sling;  and  while  one  holds  the  Member  wiin  Doth 
Hands,  three  or  four  Inches  above  the  frafhir  d  Part,  ano¬ 
ther  muft  extend  it,  and  draw  it  quite  ftreight  ;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  bath’d  with  Vinegar  and  Bole,  and  a  thick  flaxen 
Cloth  dipt  in  the  faid  Liquor,  and  laid  fmooth  round  it  5 
then  with  a  Roller  about  two  Inches  broad,  make  feveral 
Rounds  upon  the  fradur’d  Part,  afcending  alfo  above  anu 
below  it,  making  your  turnings  even,  that  the  Splints  may 
lie  on  clofe  ;  after  which,  apply  two  or  three  thin  Splints  os 
Wood,  wrapt  up  in  linen  Cloth  or  Hurds,  always  taking 
care  not  to  let  any  of  their  Ends  prefs  upon  the  Sinews;  and 
above  them  make  feveral  turns  with  a  long  Roller  upwards 
and  downwards,  until  the  Splints  are  firm  and  immoveable. 
The  Leg  mu  ft  be  often  bath’d  above  and  below  the 
Dreflxng,  with  Vinegar  or  warm  Lees  of  Wine,  efpecially 
for  the  firft  Fortnight,  and  the  Horfe  kept  to  a  laxative 
Diet;  and  the  Dreftiing  kept  on  for  the  fpace  of  forty 
Days,  making  it  tight  as  often  as  it  begins  to  turn  Hack, 
If  the  Horfe  is  inclinable  to  favour  his  Infirmity,  he  will 
recover  without  much  trouble;  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  it 
will  be  proper  to  keep  him  conftantly  in  a  Sling,  fullering 
the  fradur’d  Member  juft  to  touch  the  Ground,  ^ 
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This  is  the  propereft  Method  for  all  Fraftures  in  the  Less 
ind  Pa  ft  eras  5  but  m  Cafes  where  other  Bones  are  broH  if 
/eateft  Part  mtift  be  left  to  Nature,  who  .will'  make  in' 
union  in  her  own  way,  tho’  it  may  not  be  wkhoutfene 

£™rTly  5  b"t  we  can,  exPeft  *«>  great  Affifiance,  either 
nom  Art  or  Nature,  when  a  Frafture  happens  on  anv 

SfeplihS"""*  “  *"*  E«*  i*  Ihl- 

The  ufuaj  Method  to  reduce  Bones  thn*  t/  r  ,  J* 

£1  fPkc’d’  Is  by  cafl»’g  the  Horfe  on  a  r,ij£t£ 
.ott  Place,  and  putting  four  ftrong  Paflerns  m  of  joint. 

on  h,s  Feet,  drawing  him  from  the  Ground,  fb  as  hi.  whole 

MembTaiVn  argrSat  meafur®'  reft  UP«  the  disjointed 
Mcmba.  I  have  feen  two  Horfes  ferv’d  in  this  manner 

ceedadDlfSome°n  ?  hHU  but  neithcr  of  them  tuc- 
ceeded.  Some  ufe  a  Method  that  is  much  more  cruA  • 

Pfftetp6  and  4^  °I  *  lMthern  JhonS^hout  the  Horfe’s 
Mattel n,  and  the  other  to  a  yielding  Shrub  ;  and  then  hv 

whipping  him,  make  him  ftrain  with  ail  his  force,  till  the 

orlvd^r  f°  'LS  pr;ffr  Place;  but  this  Method  :L  not 
only  dangerous,  but  feldom  fuccefsful. 

CHAP.  LXX 

Of;  Hurts  in  the  Stifle. 

'T’HES  E,  as  moft  other  Accidents  of  this  kind,  come 
fl-  by  a  Strain  or  Blow  on  the  Stifle-bone,  which  is  the 
Knee-pan  of  a  Horfe ;  fometim.es  the  Ligaments  which 
cover  that  Bone  are  fo  much  relax’d,  that  it  becomes  ioofe 
moving  upwards,  and  downwards,  and  fideways,  by  the 
touch  of  your  Hand  5  and  the  Horfe  going  downright 
lame,  is  faid  to  he  (lifted-,  but  it  is  a  general  M-iftakein 
Authors  to  fancy  the  Bone  is  mifplaced,  that  being  mere- 
y  impoffihle,  unleis  the  broad  Ligaments  were  cut,  and 
tnerij-  indeed,  it  might  burft  out  of  its  Place. 

,  y56  ^ure  confifts  in  the  Application  of 
thote  Things  that  are  proper  to  ftrer.gthen  The  C“re‘ 
tne  relaxed  Ligaments.  I  f  the  Strain  be  new,  Vinegar  and 
Bole,  Oc.  ought  to  be  made  ufe  of;  and  after  that  a  Plaifler 

Myrrh,  Olibanum,  Drsgons-blood, 

Inc  Pitch  muft  be  melted  with  a  little  Oil  or  Hoss-lard, 
and  the  other  Ingredients  made  into  Powder,  and’ flirt’d 
3n  °l  X  i  e  1CJ?  warm  5  after  which  it  may  be  pour’d  ups- 

on  .he  ftmingd  lace,  covering  it  with  Flocks,  or  the  Stub- 
n&'J  0  an  0  Saddle,  The  Horfe  ought  not  to  be  put 

Z  z 
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to  anv  hard  Exercife,  but  ttiay  go  to  Grafs,  or  be  led 
Abroad  for  the  fpace  of  an  Hour  every  Day,  until  he  is 
able  to  bear  greater  Fatigue. 

,  CHAP.  LXXI. 

Of  the  Bone-J'pavin. 

THIS  is  a  hard  bony  Excrefcence  growing  on  the  infide 
of  the  Hough,  not  far  from  the  Elbow,  and  is  gene¬ 
rated  of  the  Matter  which  nounfhes  the  Bones  and  Liga¬ 
ments.  Some  Horfes  are  foal’d  with  this  Imperfection  5 
but  it  proceeds,  for  the  moft  part,  from  draining,  while  a 
Horfe  is  too  young  to  bear  violent  Fatigue,  which,  in  pro- 

cefs  of  time,  caiifes  Lamenefs.  _ 

The  main  Intention  in  the  Cure,  is  *.0  re- 

The  Cure.  move  the  Excrefcence  j  but  this  is  hardly  pra- 

flicable  when  it  adheres  to  the  Bone  as  a  Part  of  us  Sub- 
flance,  but  only  when  it  lies  as  an  Appendage,  in  wmcn 
Cafe  it  may  be  removed  by  a  dexterous  Application  ot 
the  Fire,  or  by  the  Ufe  of  cauflick  Ointments ;  for  thele, 
by  bringing  a  Flux  of  Matter,  and  a  conftant  Moiflure  in¬ 
to  the  Part,  will,  by  degrees,  loofen  that  hard  Su  d  n  e 
from  its  Adhefxon,  fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  taitenoft;  and 
for  this  purpofe  we  recommend  the  following ; 

«  Take  Quickfilver  and  Brimftone,  of  each  two  Oun- 
«•  ces;  rubthem  in  a  Mortar  until  they  turn  to  a  black 
“  Powder  •  then  take  Sfanifi  Flies  and  Euphorbium  in 
«  Powder,  of  each  fix  Drams,  corrofive  Sublimate  two 
“  Drams,  the  Apoftles  Ointment  four  Ounces.  Mix  them 

«  cold  in’a  Mortar  or  on  a  Marble.”  . 

The  Method  of  applying  this  Ointment  is  firft  to  rub 
the  Part  with  a  Piece  of  any  round  fmooth  Stick,  and  tho> 
lav  over  a  flicking  Plafter  to  guard  the  reft  of  the  Hough  } 
this  muft  be  madeofRofin,  common  Pitch,  or  Burgundy 
Pitch,  fpread  on  a  thick  Piece  of  Leather,  having^  Hole 
cut  in  the  Middle,  that  the  Tumor  may  come  thro  it,  up¬ 
on  which  the  Ointment  is  to  be  apply’d  the  Hair  being 
alfo  Ihav’d  away,  over  which  muft  be  laid  a  Pledgit  ot 
clean  Hurds,  fatten’d  with  an  eafy  Bandage  round  the 
Hough,  or  another  flicking  Plafter  over  all.  This  Oint¬ 
ment  will  at  firft  draw  out  a  thin  Water  j  but  after  two  or 
three  Days  Application,  it  will  form  an  Elcar,  which  may 
be  fcarify’d  with  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  continuing  the  Ap¬ 
plication  every  other  Day  until  the  Bone  becomes  loole,  or 
its  Subftance  diffolves  ;  and  alter  it  is  removed,  the  Ulcer 
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muft  be  drefs’d  with  Honey  of  Rofes,  and  Tinflure  of 
Myrrh  warm,  and  then  heal’d  with  Bafilicon  mixt  with 
Turpentine,  &c.' 

t  In  giving  the  Fire,  SoZleyfell  advifes  to  An  Ohfervati- 
fear  the  large  Vein  above  and  below  the  concerning 
Thigh,  from  an  Opinion  that  the  Tumour  the  taking 
Is  fed  by  it  ^  but  it  is  plainly  otherwife,  the  a  ^an’ 

Office  of  that  Vein  being  only  to  take  up  and  carry  back 
that  Portion  of  the  Blood  which  is  more  than  neceflary 
for  the  Nouri/hment  of  thofe  Parts  thro’  which  it  pafies^ 
and  when  that  Conduit  is  once  ftopt,  there  mufi  be  a  greater 
quantity  of  Blood  and  Nouri/hment  retain’d  in  thofe  Parts, 
at  leaf?:  for  ibme  time,  than  before  5  wherefore  fuch  an  Ef¬ 
fect  muff  be  owing,  not  to  an  Abatement  of  Humours,  but 
to  a  greater  quantity  of  Moifiure  derived  from  a  greater 
quantity  of  Blood,  whereby  the  Bone  may  be  more  ea/ily 
feparated,  as  we  have  already  obferv’d  5  but  if  it  chance  to 
have  this  good  Efifeft  in  removing  a  Bone-fpavin,  the  lofs 
of  fo  large  a  Veffel  may  eafily  be  of  worfe  Confequence  in 
other  Refpe&s,  as  /hall  be  /hewn  hereafter, 

CHAR  LXXII. 

Of  the  String-halt. 

THE  String-halt  is  an  involuntary  and  convulfive  Mo- 
*7  tion  of  the  Mufcles,  which  extend  or  bend  the  Hough  j 
when  it  feizes  the  outfide  Mufcles,  the  Horfe  ftraddles  and 
throws  his  Legs  outwards  •  but  when  the  infide  Mufcles  are 
affected,  his  Legs  are  twitched  up  to  his  Belly  •  fo  me  times 
it  is  only  intone  Leg,  fometimes  in  both  $  but  thefe  things 
are  fo  well  known,  that  we  need  not  infill:  on  them.  It  ge~ 
nerally  proceeds  from  fome  Strain  or  Blow  ^  for  whatever 
creates  a  more  than  ordinary  Pain  in  any  particular  Mufi- 
eie  belonging  to  the  Hough,  may  caufe  a  too  great  Deriva¬ 
tion  of  Blood  and  Spirits,  whereby  fuch  an  habitual  Con¬ 
traction  may  be  produc’d. 

The  Cure  is  difficult,  and  rarely  attended  with  Succefs  - 
though,  in  the  Beginning,  a  String-halt  may  be  removed 
with  good  Rubbing,  and  the  Ufe  of  Fomentations,  with 
daily  but  moderate.  Exercife  5  for  by  this  means  the  Blood 
and  Spirits  may  be  equally  derived  into  thedifeafed  Mufcje 
and  its  Antagonift.  The  laft  Refuge  is  ufually  the  Fire, 
which  has  been  known  to  anfwer,  at  lead:  fo  far  as  to  pre¬ 
vent,  abfolute  Lamenefs. 
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,  C  H  A  P.  LXXIIL 

Of  the  Biood-Jpavin. 

The  Blood-fpA-  VjjPJIIS  Didemper  is  a  Dilatation  and 
<vin  compar  d to  A  Swelling  of  the  Mader- vein,  on  the  in- 
0  Varix  in  fide  0f  the  Hough  ;  and  is  judly  compar’d 
Men*  hy  Sol  ley  fell  to  a  Varix  in  Men.  Its  Cure 

is  perform’d  by  taking  up  that  Part  of  the  Vein  which  forms 
the  Tumor,  and  healing  the  Wound  with  proper  Digedives 
and  good  Bandage  ;  fome  think  it  diffident  to  tie  a  Liga¬ 
ture  above  the  Swelling,  and  then  make  an  Aperture  in  the 
Vein,  letting  it  Blood  until  the  Swelling  f^lls,  after  which 
they  unbind  the  Ligature,  apply  a  redringent  Charge  of 
the  Whites  of  Eggs,  Bole,  and  Vinegar,  with  a  firm  Ban¬ 
dage  5  but  this  is  not  fo  certain,  efpecially  when  the  Spa- 
win  is  form’d  under  the  great  Joint  of  the  Hough,  and  where 
the  Vein  takes  a  winding  turn  round  it,  in  which  Gale  it 
will  be  apt  to  grow  again  as  foon  as  the  Bandage  is  remov¬ 
ed.  But  a  cold  Charge  is  very  neceffary  all  round  the 
Joint,  when  the  Vein  is  taken  up,  to  prevent  the  Swelling 
that  mud  follow  upon  the  Operation. 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 

Of  Malenders  and  Selenders . 

TH  E  Malenders  are  Chops  or  Chinks  on  the  bending 
of  the  Knee,  which  difcharge  a  fharp  indigeded  Mat¬ 
ter,  caufing  Pain,  and  making  the  Horfe  go  lame  before,  as 
the  Selenders ,  which  appear  on  the  bending  of  the  Hough, 
make  him  go  lame  behind.  They  both  proceed  from  the 
fame  Caufe,  and  are  fometimes  accompany ’d  with  a  Sc ab* 
and  with  a  condant  daring  and  bridling  of  the  Hairs. 

The  propered  Method  for  the  Cure  of  thofe 
The  Cure.  Inffomi  ties,  is,  in  the  ford  place,  to  wadi  them 

with  a  Lather  of  black  Soap  warm,  or  with  old  Chamber- 
lye  •  after  which  apply  a  Poultice  of  the  Roots  of  Marih- 
mallows  and  Linfeed,  foftned  with  Linfeed  Oil  5  and  as 
often  as  it  is  apply  5d,  you  may  mix  half  an  Ounce  of  Cam- 
phire  in  Powder,  tying  it  on  with  a  Roller-  this  may  be 
continued  till  the  Scabs  fall  off,  and  the  Sores  grow  clean. 
Then  take  Turpentine  and  Quiddilver  equal  Parts,  dirring 
them,  in  a  Mortar  till  they  be  well  incorporated;  fpread  a 
Pledgit  with  this  Ointment,  and  apply  it  to  the  Sore,  tying 
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It  on  as  above  directed,  and  renew  the  Dreffing  every  Day 
until  the  Cure  is  perform'd,  obferving  alfo  conftantly  to 
wafh  ail  the  Chinks  with  Brandy  or  Spirit  of  Wine, 

CHAP,  LXXV* 

:  1  Of  the  Hough-bony . 

THIS  is  a  hard  Tumor  that  grows  on  the  Elbow  of 
the  Hough,  and  is  finewy,  like  the  Matter  which 
covers  that  Bone.  It  proceeds  from  a  Strain  or  Blow  5  and 
when  it  happens  to  be  of  long  continuance,  it  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  and  hard  to  be  cur'd,  the  Subfiance  of  the  Swelling 
being  like  harden’d  Glue. 

In  the  beginning  take  the  Soldiers  Ointment,  Ointment 
of  Marfh-mallows,  and  Oil  of  Amber,  as  direded  in  a 
preceding  Chapter  againft  Strains  in  the  Shoulder,  and 
rub  it  into  the  Part  with  a  hot  Bar  of  Iron,  holding  it  very 
clofe,  and  taking  care  to  fetter  the  Horfe  fo  as  he  may  not 
ftrike  5  if  it  does  not  yield  to  this  Remedy,  take  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  theDiachylon  with  the  Gums,  which  may 
be  had  at  any  Apothecary’s  •  melt  it  in  a  Pipkin,  and  pour 
it  warm  upon  the  top  of  the  Hough,  renewing  it  as  often 
as  it  begins  to  wafte.  If  the  Swelling  increafe,  and  turn 
to  an  Impoftume,  it  may  be  ripen’d  with  Cataplafms,  and 
open’d  with  a  hot  Iron,  piercing  from  below  upwards,  and 
drefs’d  with  the  common  Digefiive  of  Turpentine  and  Ho¬ 
ney,  or  the  Yolks  of  Eggs,  with  a  Mixture  of  Spirit  of 
Wine,  making  a  firm  Bandage  over  the  Part  $  and  by 
thefie  means  it  will  be  cur’d.  But  in  cafe  of  a  continued 
and  obftinate  hardnefs,  you  mull:  proceed  to  the  Fire,  firft 
penetrating  a  little  way  into  the  Body  of  the  Tumor  with 
a  round  Iron,  and  drawing  from  thence  feveral  fuperficial 
Lines,  which  may  be  drefs’d  according  to  the  Method  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  for  performing  that  Operation. 

C  H  A  P.  LXXVI. 

Of  the  Curb » 

Tp  H  E  Curb  is  a  Swelling  on  the  finewy  Parts  of  the  Leg, 
a  little  below  the  Elbow  of  the  Hough,  but  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  Spavin,  on  the  infide,  and  is  generated  of  the 
fame  Matter  that  nourifhes  the  Tendons  and  Ligaments  • 
It  is  broader  and  higher  at  its  upper  Part  than  below,  and 
fometimes  caufes  the  Horfe  to  halt,  by  hindring  theAdion 
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of  the  Joint.  It  happens  chiefly  to  draught  Horfes,  and 
is  hardly  curable  by  any  other  means  than  Fire  5  however* 
the  Medicines  directed  in  the  preceding  Chapters  may  firft; 
be  comply’d  with  5  or  the  Plafter  of  Frogs,  with  four  times 
the  ufual  quantity  of  Quickfilver,  may  be  laid  to  the  Curb;* 
Arif  fhaving  away  the  Hair,  and  renewing  it  once  a  Fort* 
night.  This  Plafter  is  fomewhat  troublefome  to  make,  but 
it  may  be  had  of  any  Apothecary  when  befpoke  $  and  I 
dare  anfwer  it  will  be  of  greateft  Service  to  remove  all  hard 
Swellings  on  the  Bones  or  Sinews,  by  difcufling  them  $ 
fometimes  it  has  the  Effefl  of  a  fuppurative  Plafter,  and 
will  caufe  and  Impoftumation,  which  equally  anfwers  the 
End,  as  thefe  fort  of  Tumors  often  terminate  that  way 
with  good  Succefs.  But  they  who  will  give  themfeives  the 
Trouble  to  make  it,  may  obferve  the  following  Method* 
which  I  have  borrow’d  from  one  of  the  beft  Judges  in  Phar¬ 
macy. 

f  ,  €i  Take  Frogs  Numb.  3.  Earth-worms  four 

The  Mercurial  tl  Ounces,  Hogs-Lard  one  Pound,'  White- 

^  er‘  u  wine  one  Pint:  Boil  till  the  watery  Parts 

are  evaporated  5  ftrain  the  Lard,  and  put  to  it  half  a 
u  Pound  of  Litharge,  boiling  it  again  with  frefh  Wine 
H  till  the  whole  be  incorporated.  Then  put  in  Wax  and 
<£  Oil  of  Bays,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Adders  Fat  an  Ounce 
H  and  a  half,  Frankinfence  one  Ounce,  Euphorhium  in, 
fine  Powder  half  an  Ounce,  with  Quickfilver  half  a 
u  Pound,  firft  incorporated  in  a  Mortar  with  two  Ounces 
^  of  Turpentine,  two  Ounces  of  Oil  of  Spike,  and  half  an 
fi£  Ounce  of*  liquid  Storax;  Make  it  into  a  Flafter,  and 
keep  it  for  Ufe.” 

CHAP.  LXXVII. 

Of  a  far  don. 

*T*HIS  is  a  hard  callous  Tumour  a  little  below  the  Bending 
^  of  the  Ham  on  the  Outfide^  it  is  at  firft  fcarcely  dif~ 
cernable,  but  in  time  caufes  the  Horfe  to  halt,  and  grows 
fo  painlul,  as  to  make  him  pine  away,  and  become  li^ht 
belly ’dj  but  it  happens  moft  frequently  to  manag’d  Horfes, 
efpecially  thofe  who"  have  been  kept  too  much  on  their 
Haunches.  The  Cure  may  be  firft  attempted,  applying  the 
Mercurial  Plafter  as  above  directed  *  but  if  it  proves  obfti- 
nate,  it  muft  be  treated  as  a  Bone-fpavin,  iSc. 
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CHAP.  LXXVIII. 

Of  Splents  and  OJlets ,  See. 

A  Splent  is  a  callous  hard  Subftance,  which  adheres  to 
.  f  the  Infide  of  the  Shank- bone  5  when  there  is  but  one 
it  is  call’d  a  fingle  Spient;  but  when  there  is  another  oppo- 
fite  to  it,  on  theQutfide  of  the  Shank-bone,  it  is  then  call’d 
a  Peg  d  or  pin’d  Spient. 

1  he  Reafon  of  all  fuch  Excrefcences  may  The  Matter  and 
,  be  eafily  enough  apprehended,  by  thofe  who  Formation  of 
will  take  the  Pains  to  examine  the  Shank-  Splents* 
bone  of  any  Horfe  after  the  Flefti  isfcraped  off,  where  they 
may  obferve  two  Appendages  growing  to  the  Shank-bone, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  Horfes  that  are  young,  tho* 
the  Seam  by  which  thefe  Bones  are  joined  to  the  Shank  is, 
?n  |°me  old  Horfes,  quite  obliterate  and  worn  out,  except 
in  the  middle.  Each  of  thefe  Appendages  refemble  a  Bod- 
icm,  being  broad  at  Top,  and  narrow  at  Bottom,  and  are 
joined  to  the  Shank  by  Apportion,  and  fatten’d  by  a  gum¬ 
my  Matter  not  unlike  Glue. 

H°rfe  be  prefs’d  with  any  extraordinary 
height  towards  his  Shoulders,  before  thefe  Bones  are  firmly 
cemented  and  put  together,  but  efpecially  when  he  goes 
down  Hill  with  a  Burden  or  a  heavy  Man  upon  his  Back 
it  oeais  *0  hard  upon  his  fore  Tegs,  that  it  caufes  thefe  bo¬ 
ny  Appendages  to  give  way,  and  fuffer  a  Dittortion  5  and 
altno  the  Horfe  does  not  always  grow  lame  upon  it  imme¬ 
diately,  yet  it  Drings  a  Redundancy  of  this  glutinous  Mat¬ 
ter,  which  ouzes  from  between  the  Bones  on  the  Infide  of 
the  Shank,  where  there  is  a  little  hollownefs  and  hardnefs 
under  the  Feriofteum ,  like  the  Gum  which  iffues  from  a 
wounded  Tree,  and  is  thus  form’d  into  a  Spient.  But  when 
the  Dittortion  is  violent,  or  if  the  Horfe  be  of  a  tender,  de¬ 
licate  Make,  the  Afflux  of  Matter  will  be  the  greater  fo 
that  it  ouzes  thro  the  oppofite  Side  alfo,  and  forms  a  peg’d 
or  thorow^  Spient,  which  looks  as  if  a  Wedge  was  ftruck 
quite  thro  the  Bone  5  fometimes  a  double  Spient  is  form’d 
wmch  is  call’d  by  the  French  a  Fuzee  5  and  this  happens 
w  hen  there  is  a  frefh  Afflux  of  Matter  upon  a  Spient  that  is 
already  begun,  like  the  Lays  upon  an  Ificle,  by  the  running 
down  of  frefh _  Water  upon  it.  This  laft  fort  caufes  a  very 
great  Deformity,  and  is  therefore  eafily  perceivable. 

Moit  of  thefe  Swellings  make  their  firft  Appearance  a 
pretty  way  below  the  Rnee,  where  the  Cleft  between  the 

Bones 
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Bones  is  the  wide  ft,  which  is  very  natural  $  and  in  fome 
Cafes,  but  efpeciaily  when  they  are  of  long  continuance,  they 
Bot  only  afeend  to  the  Knee,  but  go  a  good  way  down  the 
Shank,  and  fometimes  backwards  towards  the  Mafter-finew* 

O/lets  are  little  hard  Subftances  that  arife 
among  the  fmali  Bones  of  the  Knee,  on  the 
infide-  they  grow  out  of  the  gummy  Subfiance  which  faf- 
tens  thofe  Bones  together,  and  derive  their  Origin  from  a 
Matter  like  that  which  produces  Splents,  and  like  them 
proceed  from  the  fame  Caufe,  viz.  the  draining  of  a  Horfe 
while  he  is  young,  and  before  his  Joints  be  well  knit$  and 
from  hence  alfo  we  may  underftand  the  Nature  of  all  thofe 
hard  Tumors  already  treated  of,  which  grow  near  the 
Joints,  whether  they  be  Spavins ,  pardons ,  Curbs 9  or  of  any 
other  Kind,  their  chief  Difference  confiding  in  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  being  all  of  them  form’d  of  a  Matter  which,  in  time, 
grows  hard,  yea,  even  as  the  Bone  itfelf  5  and  this  is  the 
Reafon  why  they  cannot  be  mov’d  but  by  things  that  are 
of  the  greateft  Efficacy.  Notwithffanding,  if  they,  be  dif- 
cover’d  before  they  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  hardneft,  they 
maybe  made  to  yield  to  lefs  powerful  Remedies  than  what 
we  are  fometimes  conffrain’d  to  make  ufe  of. 

But  as  to  Splents,  which  are  our  prefenfc 
The  Cure  0/  Bufinefs,  it  is  very  plain  from  what  has  been 
Splents,  c.  fajd  concerning  their  Origin  and  Growth,  if 
the  Infirmity  could  be  difeover’d  at  firft,  they  might  be 
kept  down,  and  wholly  prevented  by  the  Application  of 
firm  Bandage  upon  the  Shank  $  for  by  it  not  only  the  Bones 
would  be  conffantly  kept  clofe  together,  but  the  cPeriof~ 
feuin  and  Flefh  united  to  the  Bones,  fo  that  there  would 
be  no  room  for  any  vagrant  Matter  to  lodge  between  them  5 
but  fince  it  is  otherwise,  that  thefe  are  feldom  taken  notice 
of  until  they  bring  a  Deformity  along  with  them,  or.  a 
Halting,  they  muff  therefore  be  treated  as  other  hard  Sub- 
fiances  of  the  like  Nature. 

And  Firft,  If  the  Horfe  be  young,  and  the  Splenfc  not  of 
a  very  old  Handing,  an  Attempt  is  to  be  made  to  diffolve 
it  'y  and  for  that  Purpofe  nothing  is  preferable  to  the  Mer¬ 
curial  Plaifler,  inferted  in  the  75th  Chapter,  which  muff  be 
apph’d  fpread  on  Leather,  and  continued  a  confiderable 
time,  /having  away  the  Hair  as  often  as  it  is  renew’d  j 
but  if  it  is  not  to  be  removed  without  Suppuration,  then 
rub  it  foundly  with  the  Handle  of  a  Hammer 3  and  after 
its  Subfiance  has  been  thus  bruifed,  it  may  be  brought  to 
an  Impofiume,  by  applying  a  Mucilage  Plaifler,  or  fome 
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good  Poultice,  made  of  the  Roots  of  Marfh-mallows,  Bean- 
flour,  Fenugreek  and  Linfeed  Powder,  and  fuch  like,  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  Ointment  of  Mar/h-mallows  ;  and 
then  the  Matter  may  be  difcharg’d  as  from  a  common 
Bile  or  Impoftume,  by  making  a  {freight  Inciflon  upon  it 
from  below  upward.  But  if  a  more  expeditious  Method 
be  requir’d,  the  cauftick  Ointment,  inferred  in  the  71ft 
Chapter,  may  be  apply  5d,  with  the  neceffary  Precautions, 
obferving  further,  not  to  continue  it  longer  than  an  Bfcar 
is  form’d  by  it  5  or  the  following  Method  out  of  Solleyfell 
may  be  comply’d  with,  which  is  very  eafy. 

“  Shave  the  Hair,  knock,  rub,  and  foften  the  Splent  - 

then  take  a  piece  of  the  Rind  of  Bacon,  not  very  fat* 
44  and  lay  it. on  the  Part  with  the  fat  fide  outwards  •  afl 
44  terwards  apply  a  flat  Cautery,  or  red-hot  Iron,  of  the 
“  bignefs  of  a  Shilling,  holding  it  upon  the  Skin  •  and 
**  in  the  mean  time  order  another  Iron  to  be  heated,  which 
44  muff  be  apply’d  on  another  Part  of  the  Skin,  but  {fill 
M  over  the  Splent,  continue  after  the  fame  manner  till  the 
<£  Swelling  be  diffolv’d  5  then  lay  a  Plaifter  over  it,  and 
w  Shavings  of  Cloth  over  that,  taking  care  that  the  Horfe 
“  do  not  bite  it  off.  '  & 

But  one  thing  is  very  material  after  the  removal  of  a 
Splent  5  and  that  is,  to  keep  a  firm  Bandage  over  the  Part 
for  fome  time,  to  prevent  its  return-  for  unlefs  the  Parts 
be  kept  very  clofe,  the  fame  Matter  which  breeds  it  at 
fir  ft,  will  be  apt  to  ingender  it  again.  When  the  Bone 
happens  to  be  laid  bare,  it  muff  be  treated  according  to  the 
Method  laid  down  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds. 

The  Cure  of  a  Splent  is  hardly  to  be  attempted,  if  the 
Horfe  be  grown  old,  for  the  Matter  becomes  then  fo  hard 
that  there  is  no  way  to  make  it  yield,  without  running  a 
very  great  hazard  *  neither  is  it  curable  when  the  Difeafe 
is  in  the  Bone  5  for  albeit  this  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  a 
Splent,  yet  it  is,  for  the  mod  part,  no  other  than  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  Caries  or  an  Ulcer  in  the  Bone,  which,  in  time 
has  been  heal’d,  and  grows  into  a  flinty  hard  Subftance! 
This  may  be  known  by  its  bunching  out  and  unevennefs 
and  by  its  hardnefs. 

The  Oflets  are  more  difficult  and  hard  to  be  cur’d  than 
Splents,  becaufe  of  their  Situation  among  the  fmall  Bones 
which  are  in  the  Joint,  and  are  therefore  only  to  be  attempt¬ 
ed  by  giving  the  Fire,  though  even  that  is  not  always  at¬ 
tended  with  Succefs.  But  thefe  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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CHAP.  LXXIX. 

Of  a  King-bone. 

This  is  a  hard  callous  Subftance,  which  grows  in  the 
hollow  Circle  of  the  little  Pattern,  immediately  above 
the  Crone t  $  it  is  fometimes  hereditary,  but  more  frequent¬ 
ly  occafion’d  by  a  Strain,  and  is  bred  of  the  like  Matter 
with  the  other  hard  Subttances  we  have  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  Chapters  5  fometimes  it  goes  quite  round  like  a 
Ring,  from  whence  it  has  obtain’d  the  Name  of  Ring-bone . 
,  The  ufual  Method  of  taking  it  off,  is  by 

the  Application  of  ttrong  cauftick  Medicines, 
fuch  as  Quick-lime,  Arfenick,  Realgar,  and  the  like,  the 
Hair  being  firft  fhav’d,  and  the  hard  Subttance  fcarify’d. 
Some  ufe  unflak’d  Lime  in  Powder,  and  apply  it  pretty 
thick  over  the  Part,  fattening  it  with  a  Cloth,  and  then 
ride  the  Horfe  into  Water,  letting  him  Aand  fome  time  in 
it  5  by  which  means  the  Subftance  of  the  Ring-bone  is  de~ 
Aroy’d  $  and  there  is  nothing  further  neceffary  than  to  heal 
up  the  Ulcer.  This  is  a  very  expeditious  way,  but  whoever 
tries  it  had  need  be  careful  to  guard  the  Cronet ,  or  elfe  it  will 
be  apt  to  caufe  a  gathering  of  Matter  under  the  Hoof,  which 
would  readily  corrode  the  Coffin-bone.  There  are  others 
who  cut  the  Ring-bone  ftreight  downwards  to  the  Cronet , 
in  feveral  Places,  and  put  in  Rowels  5  which,  by  forming 
Ulcers,  and  bringing  a  Rottennefs  and  Corruption  all  about 
the  Part,  caufe  the  Excrefcences  to  loofen  or  melt  away. 

Solleyfell  obferves,  that  fome  Ring-bones  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  giving  the  Fire,  nor  does  that  always  fuc- 
ceed,  but  when  the  Sole  is  alfo  taken  out,  and  the  Frufli 
laid  open  5  for  by  this  there  is  a  very  great  Moitture  deriv¬ 
ed  into  the  Part,  and  at  the  fame  time  room  is  given  for  the 
Matter  to  difcharge  itfelf,  which  might  otherwife  loofen 
the  Cronet ,  by  being  detain’d  in  the  hollow  Circle  of  the 
Pattern.  The  Method  is  this  :  “  Take  out  the  Sole,  and 
after  the  fecond  Dreffing,  cut  the  Skin  in  feveral  Places 
above  the  Cronet ,  fo  as  to  lay  the  Ring-bone  bare 5  then 
with  a  hot  Knife  cut  the  Ring-bone  thro5  the  Ineifions, 
till  you  reach  to  the  bottom,  not  all  at  once,  but  repeat¬ 
ing  the  Strokes  gently  ;  in  the  mean  time  make  a  Cleft 
into  the  Frufli,  and  keep  it  open  by  applying  into  it 
Piedgits  dipt  in  a  Mixture  of  Tar,  Honey,  and  Turpen¬ 
tine  •  laying  the  fame  Dreffing  to  all  the  fear’d  parts, 
until  the  Efcars  fall  off 
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Now  it  is  very  plain,  a  Ring-bone  may  be  removed  by 
any  of  the  preceding  Methods,  when  rightly  manag’d  *  and 
the  only  thing  that  makes  them  unfuccefsful,  is,  wh’en  a 
Horfe  happens  to  be  old  or  difeafed,  or  when  it  chances  to 
be  a  natural  Imperfe&ion  $  but  the  moft  common  Impedi¬ 
ment,  is  the  want  of  Skill  to  heal  up  the  Ulcers,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Matter  getting  under  the  Hough,  and  likewifer  to 
keep  down  the  Growth  of  new  Excrefcences,  which  are 
ever  apt  to  arife  on  thofe  Parts  $  and  therefore,  as  foon  as 
the  Pain  and  Anguifh  is  over,  the  Sores  fhould  be  drefs’d 
with  JEgyptiacum ,  or  fome  other  cleanfing  Ointment  5  and 
all  the  hollow  Parts  round  the  Paflern  fill’d  with 5  Flax 
dipt  in  Vitriol-water,  or  rather  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  over 
all  a  Bandage  as  firm  as  the  Horfe  can  bear,  reaching 
from  beneath  .  the  Cronet  almofl  to  the  Knee  5  this  bein<* 
the  true  Method  to  prevent  the  ill  Conferences  that  may 
arife  in  the  Cure,  &c. 


CHAP,  lxxx: 

Of  Wind-galls, 

Wind-galls  are  foft,  yielding,  flatulent  Tumors,  feated 
on  either  fide  of  the  Foot-lock  Joint,  &c.  they  are 
earned  by  violent  Araining,  or  by  a  Horfe ’s  Handing  on  a 
Hoping  floor,  and  by  feveral  other  Accidents,  as  Blowss 
Strokes  from  another  Horfe, 

The  ufual  Method  of  Cure,  is  by  opening  The  Cun 
them  with  a  Fleam,  to  let  out  the  gummy 
Matter,  and  applying  to  the  Orifice  a  little  Plaifler  of  Ro- 
fin,  Pitch,  Maflich,  Oil  of  Bays,  with  the  White  of  an 
Egg  5  and  there  are  fome  who  mix  with  Plaifters  of  this 
kind  Verdegreafe  and  Turpentine,  which  is  not  amifs  $ 
but  the  Ointment  made  of  equal  Parts  of  Turpentine  and 
Quickfilver,  will  anfwer  the  End  much  better  $  efpecially 
if  with  it  be  mix’d  a  fmall  quantity  of  Verdegreafe,  and 
the  White  of  an  Egg  to  make  it  flick  fafl  to  the  Part.  The 
hollow  Spaces  on  each  fide  of  the  Sinew,  ought  to  be  fill’d 
with  Hurds  moiften’d  in  warm  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  good 
Bandage  apply ’d  overall  the  Fetlock,  to  prevent  their  grow¬ 
ing  again. 

But  to  Wind-galls  that  are  large,  emollient  and  foftning 
Medicines  are  to  be  made  ufe  of,  as  Poultices  made  of 
Mallows,  Marfh-mallows,  &c.  or  the  Mucilage  Plaifler, 
or  Diachylon  with  the  Gums  fpread  thick  upon  Leather® 
Or  the  following  Charge  may  be  apply’d  s 
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u  Take  two  Ounces  of  Galbanum  pounded,  boil  it  gent- 
ly  in  a  Pint  of  Vinegar  over  hot  Embers,  with  half  a 
u  pound  of  common  Turpentine  5  and  after  half  an  Hour’s 
u  boiling,  take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  add  to  it  Maftich, 
*£  Myrrh,  Dragons-blood,  and  Bole,  of  each  three  Ounces  | 
®£  mix,  and  make  a  Charge,  which  muff  be  apply’d  hot. 

if  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  cauftick  Medicines,  an  Oint¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  Quickfilver  and  Turpentine^  of 
each  an  Ounce,  Euphorbium  and  Spanifh  Flies  in  Powder, 
of  each  one  Dram  5  this  may  be  apply’d  to  the  Wind-gall, 
taking  care  to  guard  the  great  Sinew  and  the.  neighbouring 
Parts,  as  direfted  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  The  Horfe  muft 
always  be  ty’d  up5  to  hinder  him  from  biting  it  off.*  But 
if  this  caufe  too  great  an  Inflammation,  as  may  happen  to 
feme  delicate  Horfes,  the  Ointment  may  be  made  weaker, 
by  mixing  a  greater  quantity  of  Turpentine  with  it. 

CHAP.  LXXXI. 

Of  a  S  inew-Jpr ain^  &e*  !  . 

WHEN  the  Mafter-finew  above  the  Hough,  or  that  above 
the  Footlock,  or  any  of  the  other  Sinews  or  Ligaments 
in  thofe  Parts,  are  ftrained  or  relaxed,  they  caufe  intolerable 
Pain  and  Lamenefs  •  and  when  violent,  will  fometimes 
bring  on  a  Fever,  and  endanger  a  Mortification,  unleft  there 
be  extraordinary  Care  taken,  and  timely  Applications  made. 
Therefore,  as  foon  as  you  obferve  your  Horfe  drain’d  in 
any  of  thofe  Parts,  which,  if  it  be  in  the  Sinew,  may  be 
known  by  its  being  unbent  and  relaxed,  and  by  the  Swel¬ 
ling  and  Inflammation,  you  muft  apply  a  cold  Charge, 
fuch  as  has  been  diredled  for  Strains  in  the  Shoulder, 
and  after  that,  a  Plaifter  to  ftrengthen  the  Part,  But  if  it 
be  fo  violent  as  to  create  fome  untowardiy  Symptoms, 
making  the  Horfe  fick,  and  forfake  his  Food,  you  muft  in 
that  Cafe  take  a  plentiful  deal  of  Blood  from  the  Neck, 
and  bathe  all  his  Leg  two  or  three  times  a  Day,  with 
woollen  Cloths  wrung  out  of  a  hot  Fomentation,  made  of 
Mint,  Rue,  Penniroyal,  Marjoram,  Baum,  Rofemary^ 
Wormwood,  Lavender,,  and  fuch  like  Things  $  for  thefe 
ftrengthen  and  comfort  the  nervous  Parts  •  after  which  you 
may  ufe  Spirit  of  Wine  camphorated,  keeping  it  alfbeover’d 
with  a  Cloth  dipt  in  the  fame,  and  faften’d  with  an  eafy 
Bandage.  Inwardly  may  beufed  all  fuch  Th  ings  as  are  pro¬ 
per  fo  promotes  wear,  and  eafe  Pain.  And  as  foon  as  the  An- 
guifh  is  over,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  a  good  ftrengtimmg 

‘Charge* 
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Charge,  or  Plainer  of  Pitch,  Diachylon,  Dragons-blood,  and 

Bole,  &c.  as  has  been  direded  in  a  preceding  Chapter! 

Sometimes  the  Strains  in  the  Sinews  of 
the  Legs  and  Pafferns,  are  occa hon’d  by  an  Atta^nt  or 
Attaint  or  Over-reach  $  we  need  not  there-  °wr*reach. 
fore  beftow  any  other  Place  in  treating  of  fuch  Accidents 
but  only  take  notice,  that  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  a  Wound,  they  ought  to  be  drefs’d  according  to  the 
Diredions  we  have  already  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of 
Wounds,  avoiding,,  as  much  as  poffxble,  all  oily  and  cauftick 
Medicines,  excepting  when  fome  preternatural  Excrefcen- 
?  ces  require  the  ufe  of  the  latter. 

The  fame  manner  of  Treatment  is  alfo  Halter-cap. 
requifite  to  a  Horfe  that  is  gall’d  or  wound-  . 
ed  by  being  cafi  in  his  Halter ,  applying  nothing  but  good 
clean  Digefxives  of  Tar,  Turpentine,  and  Honey  5  and 
making  ufe  of  fpirituous  Fomentations,  with  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  Allies  boil’d  in  them,  together  with  Bandage,  as 
foon  as  the  Part  is  able  to  bear  it  •  and  by  thele  the  Horfe 
will  be  eafily  cur’d,  if  he  be  otherwife  in  good  Cafe,  with¬ 
out  the  Pain  of  corroflve  Applications,  which  only  become 
neceiTary  alter  the  Sinews  have  been  relax’d  and  rotted  with 
greafy  Ointments. 

CHAP,  LXXXII. 

Of  the  Greafe  falling  into  the  Legs. 

*THE  Diftemper  that  goes  under  this  Denomination,  is  a 
-*•  Swelling  and  Gourdinefs  of  the  Legs,  which  freouently 
happening  to  Horfes  after  a  Journey,  mod  People  have 
therefore  believ’d  their  Greafe  to  be  melted  by  hard  riding, 
and  fallen  into  their  Legs  5  and  that  which  may  have 
probably  given  Encouragement  to  this  Opinion,  is  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Matter  iffuing  from  the  Chinks  and  Sores  In 
thofe  Parts,  when  they  come  to  break,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  Greafe  5  as  the  Subftance  of  the  Legs  is  nervous  and 
fmewy,  whereby  the  Matter  which  comes  from  thence  is 
different  from  what  is  difeharg’d  from  the  mufcular  and 
Eefhy  Parts,  where  the  rednefs  and  texture  of  the  Blood 
gives  it  a  different  Colour  and  Confiflency. 

It  would  be  very  littie  to  our  Purpofe  to  bellow  any  time 
An  confuting  this  ill  grounded  Opinion,  flnce  the  contrary 
mull  bv.  manned  to  thofe  who  have  the  leaf!  Iniight  into 
the  Qeconomy  and  Strudure  of  a  Horfe  5  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  the  Greafe  has* 

in 
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in  common  with  all  other  Swellings,  either  a  Viteidity  and 
Thicknefs  of  the  Juices,  or  a  Relaxation  of  the  Veflfels  in 
which  thefe  Juices  flow,  or  both. 

But  if  we  examine  more  particularly  into  the  Matter, 
we  /hall  And,  that  befldes  thefe,  there  are  other  Circum- 
ftances  which  conduce  very  much  to  the  Swelling,  and  that 
is  the  Situation  and  Make  of  the  Legs,  As  to  their  Make, 
we  have  already  obferv’d,  that  they  are  very  much  com- 
pos’d  of  Nerves  and  Sinews,  whofe  Veffels  arefo  fmali,  and 
laid  fo  clofe  together,  that  the  Fluids  contain’d  in  them 
may  very  eaiily  become  obftru&ed  $  and  by  their  Situation, 
they  are  the  moft  dependent  Members  of  the  whole  Bo¬ 
dy  •  whereby,  according  to  the  Loffrine  of  Circulation, 
all  the  Juices  that  are  to  be  return’d  in  the  Mafs  of 
Blood  muft  afcend  upwards  in  the  Veins,  which,  in  thofe 
Parts,  have  little  or  nothing  to  help  their  Progrefs  but  the 
Vibrations  and  Shakings  of  the  Arteries,  together  with  the 
mufcuiar  Motion.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arterial 
Pluid  is  conflantly  forwarded  into  the  Limbs,  riot  only  by 
itsDefcent,  but  by  its  continual  Expulflon  from  the  Heart  j 
and  therefore,  when  once  the  Blood  is  vitiated,  and  the 
Veflels  in  the  Limbs  relax’d  and  weaken’d,  a  Swelling 
muft  of  confequence  be  expelled,  becaufe  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  Fluid  is  carried  downward  by  the  Arteries,  than  in 
that  Cafe  can  be  return’d  by  the  Veins. 

And  this  is  agreeable  to  all  the  common  Accidents  and 
Caufes  that  ufually  bring  on  the  Diftemper,  as  Wounds, 
Bruifes,  hard  and  immoderate  Riding,  coming  off  a  Jour¬ 
ney,  or  from  Grafs,  to  ftand  in  a  Stable,  full  Feeding 
without  due  Exercife,  Colds  and  Surfeits,  Debility  and 
Weaknefs  $  and  in  fine,  whatever  may  any  wife  relax  and 
weaken  the  Tone  of  the  Fibres  5  and  if  we  examine  into 
thefe  more  particularly,  we  fiiall  find  that,  according  to 
the  foregoing  Theory,  all  of  them  may  very  naturally  bring 
on  the  Create. 

For,  in  the  firfi  Place,  albeit  a  Wound  or  Bruife,  of  other 
outward  Accident  in  the  dependent  Parts,  is  feldom  attend* 
ed  with  any  uncommon  Symptoms,  if  the  Horfe  be  other- 
wife  found,  and  that  due  Care  is  taken  in  the  beginning  • 
yet,  if  a  Horfe  in  thefe  Circumftances  be  negledled,  or  his 
Blood  be  vitiated,  it  will  be  apt  to  bring  a  Swelling  into 
the  Legs,  as  all  Pain  is  a  Stimulus  which  draws  a  more 
than  ordinary  flux  of  Humours  to  the  Part  affefted  *  and 
if  the  Hurt  be  near  any  Joint,  it  caufes  fuch  a  ftiff- 
xiefs  and  aching,  that  the  Horfe  becomes  exceeding  lame. 
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and  unable  to  lie  down  5  fo  that  by  continual  ftandino  the 
Legs  become  fweiPd  and  gourded. 

Secondly ,  By  .immoderate  bard  Riding  the  Sinews  and 
Ligaments  are  actuated  and  ftretch’d,  which  is  fyddenly 
follow’d  with  ftiffnefs  and  Pain  in  the  Joints,  whereby,  as 

m  the  preceding  Cafe,  a  Flux  of  Humours  is  drawn  clown 
upon  the  Legs. 

Thirdly,  When  Horfes  are  come  off  a  Journey,  or  from 
Grcus,  to  hand  in  a  Stable,  their  Legs  are  apt  to  turn  gour- 
cxy  and  fwelPd  5  the  fi rft  of  thefe  Cafes  differs  not  from  the 
)  preceding  m  what  relates  to  the  Pain  and  Stiffnefs  in  the 
Limbs 5  but  it  has  aifo,  in  common  with  the  latter  the 
abrupt  breaking  off  a  Fla  bit  from  the  Exercife  to  Reft  and 
full  Feeding  5  for  while  a  Horfe  is  upon  his  Journey,  or  at 
rus  Liberty  in  the  Fields,  he  is  every  Day  more  or  left  in 
Motion,  whereby  the  Blood  is  kept  in  conftant  Apitation  * 
Dut  when  he  comes  to  ftand  ftill  in  the  Stable,  a°Check  is 
put  to  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  in  the  fmall  Veftels  of  the 
Lmibs,  while,  by  an  habitual  Aptitude,  it  ftill  continues  to 
be  equally  c  etacn  ^nt0  Parts  by  the  larger  Arteries, 
w  ma y  ^a%  bring  on  the  Greafe,  even  while  there  is 

yet  no  mamfeft  Diforder  in  the  Blood  itfelf.  But  in  the 
Cafe  or  Horfes  newly  taken  up  from  Graft,  there  is  befides 
this,  oftentimes  a  Default  in  the  Blood,  efpecially  when 
they  are  fufler  d  to  run  abroad  till  late  in  the  Year-  for 
tnen  the  Grafs  lofes  its  Strength,  and  begets  Crudities 
winch  render  tne  Blood,  and  other  Juices,  vifcid  and  thick* 
and  wnen  a  Horfe  is  taken  off  his  Exercife,  and  brought  to 
more  generous  Feeding,  a  Tlethora  or  Fulneft  will  foon 
happen,  whereby  it  will  be  the  more  apt  to  ftagnate  in  the 
Limbs,  and  caufe  fuch  Heat  and  Itching,  as  muft  be  foon 
follow’d  with  a  Gourdinefs  and  Swelling.  The  fame  EffeR 
is  alfo  produced  oy  Colds,  Surfeits,  and  fometimes  by  Pam¬ 
pering  and  full  Feeding  alone,  without  the  Concurrence  of 
other  Circum fiances. 

And  Lcijily ,  When  a  Horfe  has  been  brought  low  by  Sick- 
iieft,  or  repeated  Evacuations,  or  by  any  other  Caufe,  there 
follows  an  univerfa!  Relaxation  of  Body  •  fo  that  the  Blood, 
and  other  Juices,  become  languid,  and  are  apt  to  ftagnate 
Parts  that  are  the  moft  dependent  and  remote  from 
tne  Heart  j  not  only  as  the  Vefiels  themfelves  are  relax’d, 
and  iGie  their  opring,  but  alfo  from  the  Heavinefs  and  In- 
activity  of  the  Spirits,  whereby  they  become  unable  to  give 
tueir  A  fti.it  a  nee  in  its  Return  j  and  thus  the  Greafe  is  often¬ 
times  complicated  with  fome  other  Diftemper, 


From 
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The  Cure  From  what  has  been  faici,  it  will  be  eafy 

for  any  one  to  underftand  the  Nature  of  the 
Greafe,  and  the  manner  of  its  Produffion  •  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  proceed  to  the  Cure,  wherein  the  firft  Thing  to  be  re¬ 
garded,  is  the  State  and  Condition  of  the  Horfe  ;  for  if  the 
Greafe  be  an  Attendant  on  fome  other  Sicknefs,  the  Cure 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  difficult;  and  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  expecf  a  Recovery  until  the  Difeafe  is  remov’d,  which 
has  been  the  Origin  and  Caufe  of  it ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
Horfe  be  he&ick,  or  has  got  the  Yellows,  or  Farcin,  C $c. 
the  Methods  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  thofeDiftempers  muff 
be  follow’d,  at  the  fame  time  proper  Applications  are  made 
outwardly*  Rut  if  it  be  produced  of  the  common  and  ordi¬ 
nary  Accidents,  and  that  the  Horfe  is  not  otherwife  difeafed, 
a  Method  peculiar  to  that  Diftemper  only  is  to  be  obferv  d^ 

And  in  this  Cafe,  if  the  Horfe  has  been  pamper’d  and  well 
fed,  the  Cure  ought  to  be  begun  by  blooding  and  purging* 
to  leffen  the  redundancy  of  Humours;  neither  fhould  thefe 
be  too  often  repeated ;  but  what  is  wanting  that  way,  had 
much  better  be  effectuated  by  a  more  fpare  Diet,  with  daily 
Exercise.  For  in  all  the  Circum  fiances  of  the  Greafe  there 
is  a  Tendemefs  and  Delicacy,  either  originally,  or  brought 
on  by  Habit  or  ill  ufage,  which  is  alfo  manifeft  from  hence* 
that  young  Horfes  are  mold  fubjeft  to  the  Greafe,  as  their 
Bodies  are  loofe,  foft,  and  flexible,  and  their  juices  naturally 
vifcid  and  glutinous,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  Accretion  and 
Growth  of  all  young  Animals.  Wherefore,  when  Evacua¬ 
tions  are  either  too  large,  or  often  repeated,  inftead  of  being 
ferviceable,  they  often  become  hurtful,  and  render  the  Di~ 
fiemper  more  obftinate,  by  adding  to  that  Weaknefs  and 
Relaxation  of  Body  which  is  natural  to  greas’d  Horfes. 

After  moderate  Evacuations,  a  Rowel  may  be  made  on 
the  Infide  of  the  Thigh,  or  on  the  Belly,  which  may  be 
continued  for  a  Month,  or  longer,  if  there  be  occafion ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Cinnabar  or  Antimonial  Balls, 
ought  to  be  conftantly  given,  in  the  manner  we  have  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  for  the  Cure  of  the  Farcin;  and  while 
the,re  Things  are  comply  ’d  with  internally,  the  Legs  fhould 
be  frequently  rubb’d  (but  not  wirh  fuch  hard  Instruments 
as  fome  People  make  ure  of,  a  good  Wip  of  Hay  and  aBrufii 
being  fufficient  for  that  PurpoRj  Baths  and  Fomentations, 
fuch  as  may  draw  off /the  Humours  by  Tranfpiration,  or 
render  them  fit  to  return  back  again  with  the  common 
Current,  are  alfo  to  be  m  >dc  ufe  of ;  and  lor  this  Purpofe 
we  recommend  the  following. 


a  Take 
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“  ,Tai;e  of  common  Wormwood  eight  Handful,  q. 
«  loh»\  Wort,  .  Centaury,  Camomile, 8  or  the  PWert 
«  ?fre°f>  of  each  four  Handfuls,  Elder-flowers  two  Hand- 
«  nBr  w  “‘'ll4  f  *  Pound.  Boil  them  in  two  Gal- 

“  iomentadom’  ^  ^  15  C<?nWd>  and  ™ake  a 

The  Horfe’s  Legs  are  to  be  bath’d  three  or  four  times  a 
Day  with  woollen  Cloths  wrung  out  of  the  Liquor  and 

PaFt  of  tit  of  W^"  bep  thT  5  addinS  aIwaVs  a  third 
a.tot  Spirit  of  fme  or  Brandy  •  and  if  they  be  pretty 

A  jnd  a,f  naPPens  fometimes  when  the  Sinews  are 

aftefted,  a  good  quantity  of  the  Afhes  of  green  Twins  of 

\  irits,  Walnut-tree,  or  Oak,  may  be  boil’d  in  the  Decoflion 

adding  more  Water.  A  good  Bath  or  Fomentation  may  be 

ado  made,  by  boiling  thefe  Afhes  alone,  or  the  Afhes  of  any 

ot  ler  8ieen  Wood,  in  Water,  when  the  other  Ingredients  ar» 

black3  So a°  Be  had‘ir  Th®  Lees  ofWine>  with  a  Mixture  of 
bb  %  o0fP»  are  alfo  very  proper  to  be  apply’d  warm  as 

ano  Cow  s  Dung  boil’d  in  Vinegar.  TheToilowing  Cata- 
plafm  may  hkewife  be  made  ufe  of  with  good  Sucfefs. 

Take  ci  Honey  one  Pound,  Turpentine  fix  Ounces  in- 
corporate  them  with  a  Spoon  ;  then  take  Fenugreek  and 
(!  km  e!d  A?eaJJ  °f  each  four  Ounces,  Bay-berries  and  Tu- 
«  ™Per‘berrif  dry  d  and  made  into  Powder,  of  each  two 
,c  9UnC“’ ,  them  ln  three  Quarts  of  red  Wine  Lees  to 
«  r^'Ck^  °f  %. P°ulticeLand  when  you  take  it ’off 
-he  Fire,  add  two  Ounces  of  Camphire  in  Powder,  fpread 
it  on  Cloths,  and  apply  it  warm  to  the  Legs,  faftning 
au  with  a  firong  Roller.”  This  may  be  continued  for 
a  Week,  renewing  it  once  in  two  Days. 

T.oe  camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine  alone  is  very  jroodf 
viz.  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  to  every  Pint  of  the  Spirits  - 
and  if  it  be  frequently  ufed,  it  will  anfwer  in  moft  Cafes 
where  the  Swelling  is  recent  and  new,  and  even  when  k 
nas  a  tendency  to  break  j  for  by  its  great  Warmth  it  puts 

runner  of  rf,^  HefQand  Itchln§> which  is  often  the  Le- 
runner  ox  Chops  and  Sores. 

But  fome  young  Horfes  are  fo  tender  and  apt  to  be 
greas  d  that  even  the  Impreffions  of  the  cold  Air  in  Win¬ 
ter  will  bring  a  Swelling  into  their  Legs,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  it  becomes  the  Caufe  of  kib’d  Heels  in  Children,  by 

and  {hutting  up  the  Pores  in  thofe  Parrs, 

1  ■  r  r  w:  imaginable  can  hardly  prevent  it;  In 

T  Caa-^e  follTin^  P]ai^r  will  be  of  great  fervice,  not 
only  to  diffipate  the  Humours,  but  alfo  to  defend  the  Legs 

^  a  2  add 
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and  patterns  from  the  Air,  and  other  external  Injuries, 

«  Take  common  Pitch  and  Diachylon,  or  de  Mtmo ,  of 
<‘  each  half  a  Pound,  Rofin  one  Pound,  Myrrh,  Galbanum 
«  and  Frankinfence,  of  each  four  Ounces,  Bole-armomack 
««  and  Dragons- blood,  of  each  two  Ounces,  Oil  Olive 
a  half  a  Pint.  The  Galbanum  mutt  be  Aram  d  and  d.l- 
««  f0iv’d  in  the  Oil,  with  Pitch  and  Diachylon,  over  a  gen- 
“  tie  Fire  •  after  which  the  other  Ingredients  are  to  be  add- 
<>  ec!  beino  firfl  made  into  Powder,  keeping  conftantly 
«*  fiirrinfi  until  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

This  Plaifler  may  be  either  fpread  upon  Leather,  or  ap- 
nlv’d  hot  upon  the  Legs  and  Patterns,  with  a  wooden  Slice, 
with  feveral  Turns  of  a  Roller  over  it,  letting  it  continue 
fo'  long  as  it  will  flick;  and  if  there  be  Occafron  it  may 
be  renew’d  when  it  begins  to  crumble  and  fall  off.  Two 
of  thefe  Planters  will  ferve  a  whole  Winter  5  and  while  they 
are  continued,  there  will  be  need  ot  little  9th«  Means  ^e- 
fides  moderate  and  daily  Exercife;  but  in  f 
Cafes,  a  Horfe  (hould  be  turn  d  out  to  Grafs,  where  ^ 

may  have  his  lull  Liberty. 

C  H  A  F*  LXXXIIL 

Of  the  Mules  or  klb' d  Heels . 

TPFSE  are  Chinks  and  Sores  on  the  Infide  of  the  hind 
Patterns,  and  in  the  Heels ;  fometimes  they  are  cau- 
fed  by  Gravel  or  Dirt  wounding  thofe  Parts,  or  by  trave - 
lina  in  deep  Roads ;  but,  for  the  moil  part,  they  proceed 
from  Gourdinefs,  that  being  the  firft  Place  where  the  Mat¬ 
ter  begins  to  difeharae  itfelf.  If  they  proceed  only  from  na- 
ino  in'  deep  gravelly  Roads,  they  may  be  cur  d  without  any; 
further  Trouble  than  keeping  them  clean,  waflaing  mem  m- 
tenwith  Chamber-lye  or  Brine  ;  but  when  they  are_ »•“ 
cf  the  Greafe,  they  become  fomewhat  more  difficult to 
removed,  and  fend  forth  abundance  ot  Matter- 

While  the  Swelling  is  large,  they  ought  not  to  be  dreis d 
with  Medicines  that  dry  too  faft,  but  with  fu-h  as  are 
deratelv  cleanfino  ;  for  which  Purpofe  two  Parts  of  %ajt- 
fietm,  with  one  Part  of  Mgypiacum,  will  be  very  proper 
bathing  all  the  Chinks  and  Sores,  as  often  as  they  are 

drefs’d8  with  Spirit  of  Wine;  if  there  be  a  great  Foulnefs 

and  Rottennefs!  Eggtiacum  alone  may  be  made  Ufe mf  ; 
but  if  that  is  not  fufheient,  you  may  mix  with  every  tour 
Ounces  of  JRgypuacum,  white  Vitriol  and  P°w 
Galls,  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  with  a  Dram  ol  conofive 
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Sublimate  in  fine  Powder^  as  fo on  as  they  are  become 
clean,  Quickiilver  and  Turpentine  will  perfect  the  Cure.  It 
will  always  be  proper  to  keep  a  Cloth  over  your  Dreffing, 
ty’d  on  with  a  Roller,  forming  a  Crofs  on  the  Indde  of  the 
Paftern,  that  you  may  make  your  Turns  above  and  below 
the  Joint,  by  which  means  its  Adion  needs  not  in  the  lead 
he  hinder’d. 

Care  fhould  alfo  be  taken  to  diffipate  the  Swelling,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Method  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Chap¬ 
ter  *  neither  ought  Internals  to  be  omitted,  if  his  Condi  tu~ 
tion  be  faulty,  which  may  be  eafily  known  by  the  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Sores. 

C  H  A  Pe  LXXXIV. 

Of  the  .Pains  and  watery  Sores  on  the  Legs 

and  Pafterns . 

HPHESE  are  caufed  by  a  ferous  Matter  ouzing  thro5  the 
d®*  Pores,  which  is  indu’d  with  fuch  a  Sharpnefs,  that  it 
makes  the  Hair  fall  off  from  feveral  Parts  of  the  Legs  and 
lAikms  $  fometimes  if  loo  fens  the  Cronet  from  the  Hoof  5 
and  fometimes  the  Field  appears  as  if  it  was  disjoin’d  from, 
the  Bones  and  Sinews  •  where  the  Matter  runs,  it  fo  hardens 
the  Skin,  that  it  is  apt  to  break  out  into  Cracks  and  Refts, 
which  difeharge  abundance  of  dinking  Matter,  as  in  the 
abovementiorfd  Cafe. 

The  Cure  confids  chiefly  in  Internals,  and  in  thofe  things 
that  are  proper  to  redify  the  Blood,  as  Decodions  of  Box¬ 
wood,  Guaiacum,  and  Saffafras,  &c.  or  the  faid  Woods 
may  be  rafp’d  and  mixt  with  his  Oats,  and  fometimes 
among  dry  Bran.  All  the  Medicines  preferib’d  in  the  Far¬ 
cin  may  be  made  ufe  of  in  this  Cafe  :  But  if  the  Horfe 
be  inclinable  to  a  Dropfy,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
yielding  of  the  Swelling,  and  likewife  as  the  fore  Legs 
will  alfo  be  affected,  and  by  the  other  Signs  peculiar  to 
that  Didemper,  he  mull  then  be  treated  accordingly  5  mean 
while  the  following  Applications  may  be  made  outwardly. 

“  Take  Honey,  Turpentine,  and  Hogs  greafe,  of  each  a 
££  like  quantity  :  Melt  them  over  a  gentle  Fire  in  a  glaz’d 
a  Pipkin,  and  add  a  diffident  quantity  of  Wheat  Flour  to 
“  make  it  into  a  Poultice.”  Or  this: 

4t  Take  Fcenugreek  Meal,  Bean  Flour,  Linfeed  Meal 
et  and  Mudard-Seed  pounded,  of  each  a  like  quantity.  Boil* 

6‘  them  over  a  gentle  Fire,  with  a  diffident  quantity  of 

A  a  3  “  Oint- 
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a  Ointment  of  Marfh-mallows ;  or,  for  want  of  that,  with 
u  Butter  or  Hogs-lard,  into  the  Confidence  of  a  Poultice. 

Thefe  mu  ft  be  apply ’d  warm  to  the  Legs  and  Patterns, 
to  draw  out  the  Matter,  and  bring  down  the  Swelling.  If 
there  be  Foulnefs,  you  may  take  a  Pound  of  black  Soap, 
half  a  Pound  of  Honey,  four  Ounces  of  burnt  Allum,  two 
Ounces  of  Verdegreafe  in  Powder,  a  Pint  of  Brandy,  or  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  Wheat-flour.  Let 
this  be  fpread  on  Cloths,  and  apply’d  as  the  former. 

As  foon  as  the  Swelling  is  abated,  and  the  Moifture  dry'd 
up,  it  muft  be  very  convenient  to  keep  the  Legs  and  Pal¬ 
ter  ns  roll’d  up  with  firm  Bandage,  whereby  the  Parts  will 
not  only  be  kept  clofe,  but  the  Influx  of  frefh  Matter  pre¬ 
vented  *  for  the  continuance,  or  frequent  returns  of  tnofe 
watery  Eruptions,  brings  fuch  a  Loofenefs  into  the  Legs, 
that  it  caufes  a  rottennefs  in  the  Frufh,  breeds  Splents,  and 
fometimes,  by  rotting  the  Tendons,  becomes  the  Caufe  of 
Quitter- bones,  Foundering,  and  other  Diftempers  in  the  Feete 

CHAP.  LXXXV.  ’  • 

Of  Warts ,  Scratches ,  Rat s-t ails ,  and  other  ;Ex~ 
crefcences  of  the  Legs  and  Pafterns.  • 

THESE  are  all  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  are  more  or  lefs 
dangerous,  as  they  are  fltuated  nearer  or  at  a  diftance 
from  the  large  Sinews. 

Warts  may  be  wafted  by  touching  them  now  and  then 
with  Aqua  fort  is *,  or  may  be  cut  off  when  they  are  Paper- 
flciah  But  the  Scratches  are,  for  the  moft  part,  bred  of 
fome  tendinous  Subftance,  and  have  their  Roots  in  or  near 
the  Tendons,  like  the  Corns  in  Mens  Feet  5  fometimes  they 
grow  fo  hard,  that  by  prefling  upon  the  fofter  Parts,  they 
caufe  violent  Pain  and  Inflammation  $  but  when  this  hap-, 
pens,  a  good  Poultice  fhould  be  applv’d,  to  ripen  the  In¬ 
flammation,  which  ought  to  be  fcarify’d  as  near  the  Ex- 
crefcences  as  pofilble,  unlefs  the  Matter  fpring  naturally 
from  the  Roots  of  it,  which  will  loofen  them  fo,  as  they 
may  be  eafily  removed  by  the  ufe  of  Medicines  that  are 
but  moderately  corrofive. 

Therefore,  to  proceed  methodically,  whenever  you  ob- 
ferve  a  Moifture  and  Rottennefs,  you  need  only  apply  a 
Lump  of  Rye  Leaven  mixt  with  Vinegar  and  the  Juice  of 
Garlick,  or  Muftard-feed  pounded  $  and  in  two  or  three 
times  Application  it  will  bring  out  the  Rottennefs. 

Stamps 
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Stampt  Onions,  the  Roots  of  Mar/h-mallows  and  Houfe- 
leek,  made  into  Patte  with  Barley  or  Rye  Flour,  has  die 
fame  Effedf.  The  Mucilage  Plainer,  or  the  Diachylon 
with  the  Gums  fpread  on  Leather,  and  apply’d  to  the 
Part,  will  alfo  be  very  fcrviccable  5  but-if  the  Scratches  be 
hard,  and  lie  on  the  Sinews,  and  thereby  occafion  Pain  and 
Inflammation,  indangering  a  Fever  *  in  that  Cafe  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  Blood  from  the  Thigh- vein,  and  to  keep 
the  Horfe  to  an  opening  Diet,  Then  apply  the  following  ' 
Cataplafm,  fir  if  /having  away  the  Hair. 

“  Take  of  Hemlock  four  Handfuls,  Groundfel  two 
Handfuls,  flamp  ’em  with  four  Ounces  of  the  Roots  of 
Mar/h-mallows,  and  boil  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Milk, 

“  till  the  Ingredients  turn  foft,  then  pulp  the  whole  thro3 
a  Sieve,  and  make  it  into  a  Poultice,  with  a  fufficient 
c<  Quantity  of  Soot  and  Flour  of  Brimftone. 

This  may  be  laid  all  over  the  Parts,  and  ‘renew'd  every 
Day  until  the  Heat  and  Inflammation  is  over,  and  the 
Excreicences  grow  fbft  and  loofe,  after  which  they  may 
be  manag’d  as  above  diredled. 

Sometimes  Scratches  put  forth  from  finuous  Ulcers,, 
which  penetrate  to  the  Bone  -  in  this  Cafe  you  muff  intro¬ 
duce  your  Probe  into  the  Orifice,  and  try  all  the  different 
Ways  it  reaches,  making  Incifion  with  a  hot  Knife,  where- 
ever  the  Part  will  admit  of  it,  then  make  your  Cure  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Directions  laid,  down  for  the  Cure  of  the 
Wounds,  &c. 

Rats- tails  are  diflingui/hed  from  the  other,  becaufe  they 
generally  creep  from  the  Pattern  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Shanks,  along  the  Matter- Anew,  or  on  the  fide  of  it  5  and 
are  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the  Tail 
of  a  Rat.  *  Some  are  moift,  and  fome  dry,  and  differ  only 
from  Scratches  in  their  Figure  and  Situation,  and  therefore  * 
admit  of  the  fame  Method  of  Cure.  If  they  be  hard, 
they  may  be  loofen’d  or  cut  off  with  a  hot  Knife,  and 
afterwards  drefs’d  with  Turpentine,  Tar,  and  Honeys  and,, 
if  neceffary,  the  Powder  of  Yerdegreafe  and  white  Vitriol 
may  be  mix’d  with  it.  The  following  Applications  are 
generally  us’d  for  the  Cure  of  Scratches,  Rats-tails,  Kibes, 
and  all  the  other  Sorances  about  the  Legs  and  Patterns, 

Take  Hogs-Greafe,  Soap,  Brimttone,  and  Honey :  Boil 
them  into  a  Poultice  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Soot  $ 

64  a^d  to  every  four  Ounces  add  half  an  Ounce  of  the  Pow~ 
u  der  of  Yerdegreafe. 


Aa  4 


“  Take 
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“  Take  four  Ounces  of  black  Soap,  two  Ounces  of 
«  Quick-lime  in  Powder,  and  Vinegar,  what  is  fufficient 
u  to  make  an  Ointment.” 

Or  pi  men  t,  Arfenick,  Realgar,  and  fuch  like  things,  are 
alf  >  made  Ufe  of  in  the  fame  Intention,  in  the  Form  of 
Ointments,  with  Honey  or  Hogs-lard  *  and  fometimes  in 
that  of  a  Poultice,  by  a  Mixture  of  Flour,  Barley  and  Rye 
Meal,  and  fometimes  Soot :  But  thefe  hot  burning  Ingre¬ 
dients  are  never  proper]}'  made  into  the  Form  of  a  Poultice, 
but  are  chiefly  fit  for  Ointments,  which  are  defign’d  only 
to  cover  the  Excrefcersces,  without  touching  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Parts. 

Solleyfell  recommends  a  Remedy,  which  he  calls  a 
White  Honey  Charge ,  for  Cure  of  all  thofe  Excrefcences, 
It  is  as  follows : 

“  Take  eighteen  large  white  Lilly  Roots,  chop  and  boil 
€C  them  in  two  Gallons  of  Whey,  or  Barley  Water,  when 
4<  the  Roots  begin  to  grow  foft,  add  of  the  Leaves  of 

Mallows  and  Marfh-  mallows,  of  each  ten  Handfuls  5 
il  continuing  to  boil  them  till  they  be  all  reduc’d  to  a  per- 
a  fe£l  Maflh,  pouring  in  Liquor  from  time  to  time,  foiup- 
4t  ply  what  is  e  vaporated  •  then  pulp  the  Ingredients  thro8 
ct  a  Hair  Sieve:  Take  what  pafies  thro5  the  Sieve,  and 
<£  boil  them  again  with  a  Pound  of  Tallow,  and  the  like 

quantity  of  Butter  5  then  remove  it  from  the  Fire,  and 
u  when  it  has  done  boiling,  add  Honey  and  common  Tur- 
“  pentine,  of  each  a  Pound,  and  make  the  whole  into  the 
“  Confiflence  of  a  Poultice  with  Wheat  Flour.” 

This  is  to  be  apply' 5d  cold,  in  the  manner  of  a.  Poultice, 
once  a  Day,  and  it  will  very  much  help  to  foften  thofe  Ex- 
crefcences,*  and  take  out  the  Heat  and  Anguifh  wherewith 
they  are  often  attended.  The  fame  Author  prefcribes  alfo 
an  Ointment  made  of  crude  Quickfilver  and  Brimftone 
with  a  double  quantity  of  Tallow,  which  is  alfo  very  goo d, 
but  would  be  much  better  with  equal  Parts  of  Tallow  and 
Turpentine. 

CHAP.  LXXXVL 

Of  a  Quitter -bone. 

A  Quitter-bone  is  an  Impoflume  which  breeds  between 
the  Hoof  and  Coffin-bone,  on  the  upper  Part,  and 
makes  its  firft  Appearance  by  a  Swelling  on  theCronet.  It 
proceeds  from  a  Blow,  Strain,  or  Over-reach  3  and  fome¬ 
times  it  is  caufed  by  a  long  continued  Swelling  of  the  Legs 
$nd  Paflerns,  $$<;.  it 
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If  this  Ulcer  be  not  of  a  very  old  {landing,  it  may  be 
cur’d  by  the  Application  of  JEgyptiacnm ,  mixt  with  $a- 
filicim  or  Turpentine  5  but  if  it  be  of  fome  Continuance* 
and  that  probably  the  Matter  has,  by  lodging  between  the 
Hoof  and  Coffin-bone,  rotted  the  Coffin-bone,  or  the  Ten¬ 
dons  of  the  Mufcles  that  pafs  between  that  Bone  and  the 
Hoot  5,  you  muft,  in  that  Cafe,  open  the  Tumor  with  a 
Razor,  or  other  fharp  Inftrument,  cutting  away  all  that 
is  corrupted  and  rotten,  either  under  the  Hoof,  or  any  other 
Part  of  the  Foot  $  and  to  make  Way  for  your  Operation* 
you  ought  to  rafp  down  fome  part  of  the  Hoof.  ‘  If  any 
Bits  remain  that  you  cannot  eaiily  come  at  with  your  In- 
firument,  you  mull  bring  them  off  by  applying  Doffiis  or 
Flax  dipt  in  JEgyptiacnm  made  warm,  which,  for  themoffi 
part,  will  fuffice,  laying  over  all  Pledgits  foak’d  in  hot  Tan 
But  if  you  find  fome  difficulty  in  feparating  that  grift]  y  Sub- 
fiance,  you  may  mix  equal  Parts  of  Myrrh,  Aloes  and  Sub¬ 
limate,  all  in  fine  Powder,  making  it  into  a  Pafte,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  apply  it  to  the  re¬ 
maining  Griftle,  laying  over  it  Pledgits  foak’d  in  hot  Tar*, 
as  above  dire&ed  •  and  as  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  all  the  fu- 
perfluous  Subfiances,  and  looks  clean,  you  may  heal  up  the 
Ulcer  with  Tar,  Turpentine,  and  Honey,  wafhmg  it  now 
and  then  with  Copperas  or  Vitriol  Water* 

CHAP,.  LXXXVIL 

Oj  Foundering  in  the  Feet . 

nr  his  is  an  exceffive  Pain  in  the  Feet,  whereby  the 
Horfe,  being  fcarcely  able  to  touch  the  Ground,  draws 
himfelf  in  a  Heap,  upon  which  Account  moft  People  have 
conftantly  been  of  Opinion,  that  a  Horfe  in  this  Condition 
muft  alfo  be  founder'd  in  his  Body,  and  his  Greafe  molten, 
which  immediately  falling  downwards,  caufes  that  Lame- 
nefs  5  and  therefore  in  their  Cure,  have  made  Applications 
to  the  Back  and  Loins,  as  well  as  the  Feet.  Bur  Mr. 
Snape ,  in  his  Anatomy,  has  not  only  given  the  beft  Ac¬ 
count  of  this  Diftemper,  bur  has  alfo  pointed  forth  the 
true  Method  of  Cure,  which  we  fhall  infert  here,  for  the 
Reader's  Benefit  and  Satisfaction.  In  defcribing  the  CoL 
fin-bone  he  has  the  following  Words: 

u  Its  Subftance  is  fungous  or  fpungy,  having  innumera- 
ble  little  Holes  piercing  thro’  its  Sides,  for  the  Paffage 
<c  of  the  Veflels,  as  alfo  very  fmall  Sinus's,  whereinto  are 
implanted  the  Ends  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles  that 

“  move 
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*4  move  the  lower  part  of  the  Leg  and  Foot,  whofe  Fibres 
being  at  any  time  affefled,  either  by  Bruifes,  ill  /hoe- 
*  ing,  or  branding  in  the  Water  after  hard  Riding,  while 
/  the  Horfe  is  hot  $  or  by  branding  bill  in  the  Stable 
/  for  feveral  Days,  without  having  the  Feet  bopt  up,  and 
‘  die  like  $  I  fay,  the  tendinous  Fibres  being  affeffed  by 
u  thefe  or  other  Means,  caufe  the  Horfe  to  have  fuch  great 
*£  Pain  in  his  Feet,  that  he  can  fcarce  endure  to  tread  up- 
on  them,  which  Lamenefs  we  call  a  Founder .  Now  this 
u  Dibemper  is  fo  much  the  harder  to  cure,  by  reafon  thefe 
<£  Fibres  lie  fo  far  out  of  reach,  mob  of  them  running  on 
the  upper  bde  of  the  Bone  (betwixt  it  and  the  Hoof) 
u  and  not  to  its  bottom  *  fo  that  the  Hoof  growing  upon 
the  /ides,  as  the  Soal  doth  at  the  bottom,  there  is  great 
u  hazard  5  but  we  /hall  mifs  effecting  a  Cure,  if  we  only 
*£  pud  the  Soal  out,  and  do  not  cut  part  of  the  Hoof  off 
u  alfo.  This  is  not  my  bare  Opinion,  but  the  Experience 
of  thofe  who  have  had  good  Succefs  in  curing  founder’d 
6i  Hor fes,  who,  by  railing  the  Hoof  from  the  Cronet%  or  top 
u  of  it,  to  the  very  bottom,  in  five  or  fix  Places,  until  they 
**  have  made  the  Blood  come,  and  then  applying  thefe.  Re- 
u  medics  to  thofe  Places,  have  made  thofe  Horfes  found* 
€<  whom  the  drawing  out  of  their  Soals  would  not  cure. 

Now  it  is  very  plain,  when  the  Infirmity  lies  in  the  ten¬ 
dinous  Fibres  which  are  inferted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  Coffin-bone,  it  cannot  readily  be  removed  by  barely 
taking  out  the  Soal,  as  Mr.  Snape  has  jubly  obferv’d  5  and 
therefore  the  Method  he  has  laid  down  ought,  in  all  ©b~ 
/filiate  Cafes,  to  be  comply’d  with,  as  the  mob  certain  5 
and  what,  if  rightly  manag’d,  may,  for  the  mob  part,  be 
attended  with  good  Succefs-  and  nothing  can  be  more 
properly  apply ’d  to  the  Wounds  made  in  the  Hoof,  than 
Tar,  Turpentine,  and  Honey,  melted  together,  with  a 
fourth  Part  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  foaking  Pledgits  of  clean 
Hurds  in  this  Mixture,  and  laying  them  pretty  warm  up¬ 
on  the  Rafures  or  Chinks,  omitting  two  Days  after  the 
lirb  Drebing,  continuing  afterwards  to  make  your  Appli¬ 
cations  every  Day,  until  the  vacant  Spaces  of  the  Hoof*are 
filled  up.  The  fame  Applications  ought  alfo  to  be  made 
to  the  Soal,  covering  the  whole  Foot  with  baxen  Cloths 
dipt  in  Oil  and  Vinegar  beat  together,  which  may  be  faf- 
ten’d  with  a  Roller,  or  a  pretty  long  piece  of  Lib. 

But  the  preceeding  Method  is  only  necebary  in  obbinate 
Cafes,  for  many  times  theFoundring  is  cur’d  only  by  melt¬ 
ing  Pitch  and  Tar,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Hogs- 

lard, 
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lard,  pouring  the  Mixture  boiling  hot  upon  the  SoaJ  and 
fluffing  it  up  very  carefully  with  Hurds,  and  above  them 
a  piece  of  Leather  tvith  Splents.  This  is  very  good,  but 
ivould  be  ft  ill  more  efficacious,  if  the  Soal  was  par’d  fome- 
what  thin,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  diffolv’d  in 
the  Mixture,  juft  as  it  comes  off  the  Fire! 

I  :  CHAP*  LXXXVIIL 

I  Of  Sur bating,  &c. 

A  HORS  E  is  {aid  to  be  furbated  when  the  Soal  Is  worn 
“  bruis’d,  or  fpoifd  by  any  Accident,  as  by  bad  Shoe¬ 
ing,  efpeciaJJy  when  they  lie  too  flat  on  the  Foot,  or  when 
the  Horfe  goes  too  Jong  barefoot  5  as  alfo  by  travelling  in 
hard  Ways,  or  among  dry  hot  Sand  in  hot  Weather  which 
dries  the  Hoof,  whereby  the  Soal  becoming  hard  ’  preffes 
upon  the  fo  it  Parts  beneath  it.  If  a  Horfe  be  furbated  by 
bad  Shoeing,  you  may  know  the  Part  that  is  affeded  by 
the  thinnefs  of  the  Shoe  where  it  preffes  moft  .  and  there¬ 
fore  it  ought  to  be  par’d  deepeft  in  that  Part,  before  another 
is  let  on  5  but  if  the  Shoe  is  not  in  the  Fault,  it  may  be 
known  tie  is  furbated,  by  his  continual  hitching  and  mov- 

ing;  uUi  by  feeiing  his  Hoofs,  you  may  obferve  them  both 
very  hot  and  dry. 

The  Cure  is  very  eafy  before  it  becomes  attended  with 
ctner  Accidents,  and  may  be  performed  only  by  flopping 
up  the  Feet  with  Ox  or  Cows-dung  and  Vinegar  -  feme 
break  a  couple  of  new-laid  Eggs,  and  apply  them  raw  to 
the  Soals,  and  then  flop  them  up  with  Ox  or  Cows-dung  - 
fome  ufe  only  Hogs-Greafe  boiling  hot,  and  thicken’d  witli 
Bran;  and  there  are  others  who  make  ufe  of  Vinegar  and 
Soot  boil’d  together;  but  nothing  will  be  more  efficacious* 
in  cafe  it  be  troublelcme,  than  firft  foftning  the  Soal  with 
the  Application  of  unctuous  things,  and  after  that  pouring 
a  Mixture  of  boiling  Pitch  and  Tar,  &c.  upon  the  Soal  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  Chapter. 

CHAP.  LXXXIX. 

Of  Retraits  and  Pricks  in  the  Foot . 

gOthing  caufes  more  Pain  and  Trouble  than  the  Acci¬ 
dents  that  happen  to  the  Feet  by  bad  Shoeing,  or  when 

‘P  SPlents  or  St“bs>  &c.  are  ftuck  in  the  tender  Parts 
nn  the  Soal  5  the  Reafon  of  which  cannot  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Foot  of  a  Horfe 9 

which 
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which  confifts  of  a  Bone  that  is  very  open  and  fpungy  j  and 
which  as  has  been  obferv’d  in  a  preceding  Chapter,  is  full 
of  little  Holes  for  the  Paffage  of  Veffeis,  and  feveral  Sinus's 
for  the  Insertion  of  the  Tendons  of  the  Mufcles,  which 
compofe  mod  of  that  Subfiance  which  lies  between  it  and 
the  Hoof  ;  and  therefore,  when  once  thofe  fenfible  Parts  are 
wounded  by  the  abovementipn’d^  or  other  Accidents,  they 
turn  to  Ulcers,  that  are  very  difficult  and  hard  to  be  cur’d* 
unlefs  they  be  timely  prevented.  And  that  which  alfo  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  this,  is  the  difpofition  of  the  Hoof;  wmch 
although  it  be  a  defence  to  the  Foot,  yet,  as  all  the  other 
Parts  aie  inclofed  within  it  as  ina  Box,  theArtift  is  thereby 
often  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  true  Place  where  the  Grie¬ 
vance  lies  5  for  in  all  Parts  that  are  cover’d  with  Flefh,  a 
Tumor  will  arife  outwardly,  even  tho’  its  Came  be  in  the 
Bone  5  but  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Hoof  hinders  its  Elevation 
and  Swelling  ;  and  as  Nature  always  makes  her  Efforts  m 
Places  that  are  weak,  and  the  lead  capable  of  Refinance,  10 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  Swelling  and  Rottennefs  about 
theFrufh,  or  about  the  Cronet,  which  is  fome times  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  Swelling  and  Gourdinefs  of  the  Legs  and  ra- 
fierns,  when  the  Cauffi  is  from  a  Caries  in  the  Coffin-bone. 

Now,  it  is  very  donor ftrable  from  what  has  been  laid* 
that  all  fuch  Effeas  may  be, produc’d  by  a  prick  or  a  Nail, 
a  Stub,  or  a  Fleak,  when  it  flicks  in  thofe  tender  fenfible 
Pans,  tho’  the  firlt  is  feldom  attended  with  any  bad  Acci¬ 
dent,  excepting  when  the  H6rfe  s  Blood  is  diileroper  d  5 
ana  all  that  is  neceffary,  is  only  to  draw  the  Nail  carefully 
out,  and  pour  in  a  little  Oil  of  Turpentine  or  Spirit  ot 
Wine  into  the  Orifice,  or  rather  a  little  melted  Wax,  leav¬ 
ing  it  without  a  Nail  for  fome  Da>s,  and  taking  Cate  not 

to  ride  the  Hone  into  Water. 

But  if  there  be  any  Fleak  or  Piece  of  Nail  remaining  in 

the  Quick,  which  may  be  known  by  examining  the  Nail 
y(.u  have  pull’d  our,  or' by  the  continued  Pain,  with  a  con- 
iiant  Discharge  of  Matter,  you  may  introduce  a  Hece-oi 
dry  Spunge,  made  in  form  of  a  Tent,  with  a  vga 
drawn  thro’  the  End  of  it :  This  may  be  renewed  every  Day, 
paring  the  Soal  very  thin  over  the  Orifice,  that  it  may 
{{retch  and  widen  5  for  by  that  means  the  Fleak  or  Piece  ot 
Nail  may  become  loofe,  and  have  room  to  fall  oft  with  the 
Matter.  "  But  if  after  all  you  find  a  continued  Lameneis, 
and  the  Matter  that  comes  from  the  Sore  thin  and  plooay, 
or  yellow,  vifeid  and  {linking,  you  may  then  reasonably 

conclude  there  is  an  Ulcer  form’d  either  in  the  Bone  or 

among 
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among  the  Sinews 5  in  that  Cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
up  the  Soal,  and,  with  a  Razor  or  Fleam,  make  Incifions 
until  you  have  got  a  full  view  of  the  botrom  of  the  Sore, 
taking  care  not  to  wound  the  largeSinews,  if poffibie,  unlefs 
they  be  mortify’d  and  rotten  5  you  need  only  apply  dn  Lint 
to  the  Part,  or  Lint  dipt  in  Spirit  of  Turpentine,  iorthefirft 
Dreifing,  which  needs  not  to  be  removed  for  two  or  three 
Days,  m  which  time  the  Wound  will  be  digefted,  and  the 
Blood  turn’d  to  Matter  $  and  if  the  Coffin-bone  be  foul, 
you  may  fcale  it  by  the  Application  of  fome  cauttick  Me¬ 
dicine,  as  the  Powder  of  Sublimate  mixt  with  Honey,  and 
fpread  on  a  Pledgit,  or  with  Spirit  of  Vitriol  •  but  the  beft 
way  is  to  fear  it  with  a  hot  Iron  ;  and  when  the  Scales  are 
fallen  off,  you  need  only  drefs  it  with  Pledgits  dipt  in  Tin¬ 
cture  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes,  until  the  Bone  is  cover’d,  laying 
Pledgits  over  thefe,  dipt  in  a  warm  Digettive  ofTurpentine, 
Honey,  and  Spirit  of  Wine.  If  any  Accident  happen,  as 
the  putting  forth  of  proud  Flefh,  &c.  it  may  be  kept  down 
with  fuch  Remedies  as  have  been  prefcrib’d  in  the  Cure  of 
Ulcers.  1  o  allay  the  Heat  and  Inflammation,  which  often 
happens  on  fuch  Occafions,  you  may  charge  the  Hoof  with 
Vinegar,  Bole,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs  •  and  if  the  Anguifh. 
reaches  higher,  you  may  charge  the  Leg  and  Pattern  with, 
a  Mixture  of  Wine-lees  and  Vinegar,  keeping  theHorfe  all 
the  while  to  moderate  Feeding.. 

But  if  after  all  this  the  Horfe  continues  lame,  and  that 
you  find  fome  Difficulty  to  make  a  Cure,  you  may  readily 
fufpeff  the  Anguifh  of  this  has  caufed  an  Ulceration  in 
fome  other  Part  of  the  Foot  5  the  bett  way  is  to  raze  the 
Hoof  in  feveral  Places,  according  to  the  Method  laid  down 
in  the  47th  Chapter  •  and  when  you  have  found  the  grieved 
Part,  you  are  to  treat  it  as  an  Ulcer,  £Sh?. 

CHAP*  XC 

Of  the  running  Frufh. 

THIS  is  a  fcabby  and  ulcerous  Difpofition  in  the  Frufh, 
which  fometimes  caufes  it  to  fall  off  by  degrees.  It 
may  be  known  both  by  the  Eye  and  Smell,  refembling  that 
of  old  rotten  Cheefe.  It  isnot  dangerous,  but  very  trouble- 
fome,  as  it  caufes  a  continual  Itching. 

In  order  to  the  Cure,  you  mutt  pare  the  Foot  with  your 
Buttrefs  as  near  as  you  can,  then  wafli  the  Part  with  Lime- 
water  or  Allum- water  boiling  hot;  then  apply  a  Charge 
made  of  Soot,  Vinegar,  and  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  wafli 

the 
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the  Parts  fometimes  with  Vitriol-water  5  at  leaft,  when  you 
perceive  the  Itching  gone,  pour  melted  Tar  all  over  the 
Prog,  and  keep  the  Foot  clean  from  Dirt  and  Filth* 


CHAP,  XCL 

Of  the  Crown-fab. 


TT1  HIS  proceeds  from  a  Malignant  iharp  Matter  ouzing 
X  thro"  the  Skin  above  the  Cronet ,  or  “Coronet,  which 
frets  off  the  Hair,  and  hardens  into  a  white  mealy  Scab®  * 
In  fome  Horfes  it  is  accompanied  with  a  Moiflure,  and 
fends  forth  a  linking  Matter,  like  the  Pains  and  watry 
Sores  defcrib’d  in  the  84th  Chapter. 

The  Cure  is,  firfl,  to  fcrape  off  the  Scabs  gently.,  and 
afterwards  wafh  the  Sores  with  Copperas  or  Vitriol- water  ^ 
fome  make  ufe  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  wherein  Tobacco  has 
been  infus  d,  which  often  fucceeds  •  others  cure  this  Scab 
by  applying  Soap  and  Salt  5  but  if  it  be  of  an  bid  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  grown  very  obEinate,  the  following  PlaiHer  will 
be  of  great  ufe. 

u  Take  Rofin  half  a  Pound,  Pitch  fix  Ounces,  Turpen- 
u  tine  four  Ounces,  Verdegreafe  and  Brimftone  in  fine 
Powder,  of  each  three  Ounces  :  Melt  the  Pitch,  Rofin, 

46  and  Turpentine,  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  then  Hir  in  your 
C£  Powders  3  if  it  be  too  hard,  you  may  foften  it  by  adding 
€t  a  little  more  Turpentine  3  and  if  you  incorporate  afmali 
quantity  of  Quickfilver  with  it,  it  will  be  fo  much  the 
more  effectual.  This  muft  be  fpread  on  Leather,  and 
*l  apply’d  to  the  Part,  firft  Shaving  away  the  Hair, letting 
u  it  lie  fo  long  as  it  will  Hick. 

The  fame  may  be  appiy’d  to  the  Legs  and  Pafterns,  if 
the  AffeHion  fpreads  above  the  Cronet  to  thofe  Parts,  giv~ 
ing  your  Horfe  now  and  then  a  little  Antimony  among  his 
Oats,  until  he  be  cured.  But  if  by  reafon  of  this  Scab,  the 
Cronet  become  ulcerated,  and  fome  Part  of  the  Gr i Hie  be 
infebfed,  as  fometimes  fails  out,  you  are  to  extirpate  all 
that  is  ufelefs,  and  heal  up  the  Sore,  as  has  been  directed 
in  the  Cure  of  Ulcers, 


CHAP.  XCII 

Of  Figs . 


HE  S  E  are  fpungy  Excrefcences,  which  moll:  common- 


A  ly  grow  our  on  the  Feet  of  fuch  Horfes  as  are  nign  and 
hollow,  with  large  fiefliy  Heels 5  they  are  caufed  by  all  the 


cum- 


if 

3 
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common  Accidents  that  happen  to  the  Feet,  as  Surbating 
Founciring,  Oc.  and  oftentimes  they  are  the  Confequenfe 
of  a  long  continued  Gourdinefs  in  the  Legs  and  Pafterm 

v  Sfat  IS;,  for  fLhe  mo{*  P?rt»  at  the  top  or  fide  of  the 
1  rUjh  5  ^,ut  wh??.  they  are  Offer’d  to  grow  old,  or  are  dry’d 
up  with  Arons  Ointments,  they  take  another  Courfe,  and 
ipread  to  the  Corner  of  the  Lee  .  They  are,  as  mofi  «her 
Excrefcences  of  that  Kind  bred  and  nourifhed  of  the  fame 
Matter  which  fuftams  and  nouriflies  the  finewv  and  tier 
yous  Parts,  and  are  oniv  to  be  cur’d  by  Extirpation 

Therefore  if  the  Figs  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Frufh,  pare 
away  fo  much  of  the  Roof  as  may  give  room  to  reach  the 
Sore  wi.h  a  Fleam  or  Lancet,  then  cut  the  Soal  about  the 
?{?*  and  take  them  clean  out  avoiding,  as  much  as  pofi- 
able  .o  wound  the  large  Blood-veflels.  Let  vour  firft  Dief- 
Jing  be  made  of  dry  Hurds,  to  Aop  the  Bleeding  •  and  if 
at  requires  a  Aiptick  Remedy,  confult  the  51ft  Chapter* 
two  or  three  Days  thereafter  remove  your  Dreffin®  •  and  if 
any  part  of  the  Excrefcence  be  left,  you  may  deltroy  it  by 
applying  JEgyptiacum  fpread  on  Bolfiers  or  Pledsits  of 
Hurds,  muxmg  with  every  Ounce  of  the  faid  Ointment 
half  a  pram  of  Artenick  or  corrofive  Sublimate,  enlarging 
or  diminifhing  the  Quantity  of  the  latter  as  you  find  you? 
Horie  able  to  bear  it,  or  the  Circumftances  of  the  Sore 
may  require;  and  then  heal  up  the  Sore  with  a  good  Di- 
gemve  and  fpirituous  Applications,  13 c.  ° 

Buf  if  the  Fig  has  its  Infertion  into  the  finewy  or  crriftly 
Subftances  m  thofe  Parts,  you  muft  take  up  the  Soal  an d 
af  any  part  ot  the  Griftle  be  corrupted,  you  may  cut  k  off 
with  a  Razor,  or  other  (harp  Inftrumenh  If  the  Bone  be 
ulcerated  and  carious,  you  may  touch  it  with  a  hot  Iron" 
and  then  drefs  it  with  Pledgits  dipt  in  a  TinRure  of  Myrrh* 
Aloes  and  Fra nkin fence,  as  has  been  directed  in  other  Cafes 
oi  the  like  Nature  *  and  alfb  with  warm  Turpentine  and 
Honey  of  Roles,  until  the  Bone  is  cover’d  -  afterwards  heal 
up  the  Sore  with  fome  good  Digeftive, 

CHAP.  XCIII, 

Of  Hoofs  brittle  or  too  /off . 

THESE  two  Extreams  are  equally  prejudicial,  as  they 
frc  often  the  Caufe  of  a  great  m.my  jii  Accidents  in 
the  Feet,  T  he^  foftne  s  of  the  Hoof  may  proceed  from  a 
humid,  moiit  Confutation,  from  going  in  wet  and.  rnafhy 
Orounds,  or  handing  conliantiy  on  wet  Litter,  or  from 

any 
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anv  Infirmity  that  may  bring  a  too  great  Moiflure  into 
the  Feet,  as  a  Gourdinefs  and  Swelling  in  the  Legs  and 
pa^^erns,  &c.  And  from  hence  the  Reafon  of  dry  Hoofs 
may  be  eafily  underfiood,  as  it  muft  come  from  a  contrary 
Caufe,  viz.  from  Handing  too  dry,  a  dry  and  hot  Coniti- 
tution,  or  from  any  Infirmity  depriving  them  oi  their  due 

Nourifhment.  _  „ 

If  the  Hoofs  be  too  dry,  mod  greafy  and  unctuous  Re¬ 
medies  are  proper  to  foften  them,  as  Lard,  Sheeps  or  vLv 
Suet  Oil  Olive,  or  rather  a  Mixture  of  thefe  together. 
But  they  will  be  much  the  better,  if  they  be  made  into  the 
Confidence  of  a  ftiff  Ointment,  by  adding  Galbamm* 
OiibamiWy  and  fuch  like  things.  But  an  equa 
Quantity  of  Tar,  Tallow,  and  common  Honey  incorporated 
together  will  anfwer  the  End  very  effedually ;  efpecially 
while  there  is  no  other  Accident  befides  a  bare  Hardnefe  oi 
the  Hoof.  But  if  the  Horfe’s  Hoofs  be  too  motif  they 
mav  be  bath’d  every  Day  with  warm  Vinegar,  Verjuice, 
Copperas- water,  and  fuch  like;  or  with  theie  bod  Powder 
of  Galls,  and  let  the  Horfe  fiand  dry,  keeping  him  at  the 
fame  time  to  moderate  Feeding,  and  his  Hoots  will  ioon 
grow  hard,  Q.  ‘  ..  (  V 

’  c  H  A  p.  xciv. 

Of  narrow  Heels ,  &c« 


A  Horfe  that  is  Hoof-bound,  and  has  narrow  Heels,  ha’s 
the  Quarters  of  his  Foot  narrower  towards  the  Shoe 
than  the  Cronet  5  fo  that  the  foft  Subftance  between  the 
Coffin  and  the  Hoof  is  preffed  upon,  which  cauies  the 
Horfe  to  go  lame.  Sometimes  the  Hoof  preffes  on  both 
Quarters,  but  very  often  on  the  Infide  only,  being  much 
weaker,  and  more  eafily  bent  than  the  other;  and  m  iome 
Cafes,  the  whole  Hoof  is  fhrunk  on  the  upper  Part,  that 
it  makes  a  hollow  Circle  under  the  Cronet,  prefiing  -o  ar 
that  it  intercepts  the  Nourifhment  that  fhould  go  to  the 

This  Imperfection  proceeds  fo  me  times  from  a  Drynefs  of 
the  Hoof,  but  very  often  from  firait  Shoeing,  and  by  weaic- 
ning  the  (Quarters  of  the  Hoof  by  paring  them  too  deep  3 
ancf  fometimes  it  is  caufed  by  Foundring,  and  other  Acci¬ 
dents  to  which  a  Horfe’s  Feet  are  expos  d. 

The  Cure  is,  firft  of  all,  to  fhoe  him  with  Lunets  or 

Half-moon  Shoes,  or  with  the  ‘J? antofle  Shoes  defer!/ 

by 
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by  Solleyfell ,  or  any  other  that  will  fufficientlv  weft  r.,  „ 
tne  Quarters  5  after  which  anoint  his  Hoofs  witlfthe  foft 
nmg  Remedies  prefcr.b’d  in  the  preceedin?  ChaDmr 

A  .  im  Hand  fome  Days  in  his  own  Dung  BMt  if  the 

■JSf  z/bfr, of  the  Hn°°u :annot  *  ^evSiiby: 

-ouriemu  it  be  had  loan  Operation*  And  if  th*  ti  r 
oe  bound  all  round  the  Cwf  firft  tee  the  p  re  Lt 
feveral  Rafes  from  the  Griftle  of  the  O-0*5  to  the  qPS 
P-rang  the  Hoof  about  the  thicknefs  of  a CrXn  p Vf  X 

lb?  the8  -hC  f7  °Pf ation  on  f’ne  o^er  fide  of  t4  Heel ' 

X  •  \  {“X"5  tbe  Hoof’  ^d  makes  it  firetch  after 

hiCn  keep  the  Foot  conftantly  mollify’d  and  foften’d 

already  directed.  But  in  the  molt  obftinate  Cafes  it  wfll 

(°  ‘trC  °Ut  the  Soal>  which  our  above-men 
tion  d  Author  obferves  to  be  the  beft  and  fpeedieft  Reme 

which  B  Set  t£f  °f  likeWii!  Ae  readable  : 

•  a.ter  the  ooal  is  removed,  to  cleave  the  PYnfh! 

W.th  a  Fleam,  and  fix  a  Splent  of  Iron  ?o  the  Part  placing 

H  fo  that  it  may  open  the  Heels,  and  keep  them  an  Inch  or 

two  wider  than  they  were  before.  This  X  plain  to  Senfe 

- 1?  T 

come,  if  Care  be  taken  in  their  Shoeing,  &  °  “ 

C  H  A  P.  r-  XCV. 

0/  f?  falfe  Quarter . 

A  ^file Q^arter  3S  a  Reft  or  Chink  in  the  Quarter  of  the 
-G*  Doot,  from  top  to  bottom  3  it  hapPenXgenera Uy  on 

6  that  being  the  weakefl  and  the  thinneft  and 

proceeds  from  the  drinefsof  the  Hoof,  but  efpeciahy  when 
a  Horfe  is  ridden  in  dry,  fandy,  or  ftony  Ground, hn  hot 
Vv..a  her,  or  in  fiofiy  Weather,  when  the  Ways  are  flinty 
and  hard  -  it  is  likewife  caufed  by  bad  Shoeino-  and  afl 
the  other  Accidents  whereby  a  Horfe  becomes  Hoot  bound 
for  the  narrownefs  of  the  Heels,  and  brittlenefs  of  the 

denf t  fS>  t0rumua  y  exP°Pe  a  Horfe  to  all  the  faid  Acci- 

This  Accident  is  both  dangerous  and  painful,  for  as  of- 
.ten  as  a  Horfe  fets  his  Foot  on  the  Ground,  the  Chink  wi 
dens  j  and  when  he  lifts  it  up,  the  /harp  Edges  of  the  d 
vided  Hoof  wound  the  tender  Flefh  that  covers  the  Coffin- 
bone,  whicn  is,  for  the  moil  part,  follow’d  with  Blood 
and  it  -mult  of  courfe  be  apt  to  render  a  Horfe  lame,  as  it 
IS  very  difficult  to  form  a  Re-union. 

B  b 


The 
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The  ufual  Method  taken  to  remedy  this  Imperfection, 
is  ln  cutting  off  that  Part  of  the  Shoe  which  lies  upon  the 
Chink,  that  it  may  be  wholly  uncover’d  $  then  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  Iron  to  open  the  Rift  to  the  Quick,  filling  it  up  in 
all  Parts  with  a  Rowel  of  Hurds  dipt  in  Turpentine,  Wax, 
and  Sheeps  Suet,  molten  together,  renewing  it  every  Day 
until  the' Seam  is  fill’d  up  5  after  it  is  clos’d  in  the  top,  or 
upper  part,  it  is  ufual  to  draw  the  Place  betwixt  the  Hoot 
and  Cronet ,  which,  by  foftning  the  Hoof,  and  bringing  a 
Mai (fure  into  it,  caufes  it  to  grow  the  fafter,  and  moot 
downwards.  But  there  are  fome  who  fear  the  Cronet  above 
the  Crack,  without  piercing  the  Skin  juft  where  the  Hoof 
begins-  and  with  another  Iron  fear  the  Chink  about  the 
middle  of  the  Hoof,  which  fucceeds  very  well,  if  Care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  Hoof  moift  with  Applications  of  lars 
Honey,  and  Greafe.  Some  pour  Aqud  fort  is  into  the 
Rift,  when  the  Pain  is  violent,  to  deaden  the  Part,  mak- 
ina  a  Border  of  Wax  on  each  fide,  to  hinder  it  fr6m  fpoiL 
ing  the  reft  of  the  Hoof  ^  and  there  are  others  who  pre~ 
pare  a  flat  piece  of  Wood,  about  an  Inch  in  breadth,  but 
at  the  fame  time  fo  (lender  that  it  will  bend  like  a  Hoop, 
and  of  a  fufficient  length  to  go  twice  round  the  Hoot  5 
and  having  firft  drawn  the  whole  length  of  the  Cleft,  they 
apply  Turpentine,  Pitch,  and  Suet,  molten  together,  to  the 
Sore,  and  fallen  the  Hoof  with  pieces  of  Lift  or  Filleting. 
This  is  a  Contrivance  to  anfwer  inftead  of  Bandage,  to 
keep  the  Chink  united,  and  to  prevent  it  from  jarring  when 
the  Foot  is  mov’d  5  which  is,  indeed,  very  reafonableg  for 
the  leaft  Motion  will  be  apt  to  difcompofe  the  tender  Sub- 
Ranee  that  grows  up  in  the  Cleft,  and  caufe  Impdftuma- 
tion,  which  will  again  open  the  Hoof.  But  I  am  of  Opi- 
13 ion,  inftead  of  this  troublefome  way,  the  following  Me¬ 
thod  will  be  found  more  eafy  and  fuccefsfuh 

Firft  draw  the  whole  length  of  the  Cleft  gently  with 
your  drawing  Iron,  then  anoint  the  Hoof  with  TLai,  Ho¬ 
ney,  and  Suet  molten  together,  as  diredled  3  for  nothing 
can  be  more  proper  for  the  Hoof  3  and  lay  a  thin  Pledgifc 
dipt  in  the  fame  along  the  Cleft 3  after  this  take  of  Rope- 
yarn,  fuch  as  the  Sailors  ufe,  which  is  no  other  than  Hemp 
moiften’d  in  melted  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  fpun  looie^  aPPiY 
the  Yarn,  all  down  the  Hoof,  beginning  at  the  Cronet ,  and 
defeend  downwards,  one  Lay  after  another,  asclofe  as  the 
binding  of  the  Hoops  of  Wine-cafks,  laying  a  fmooth  Pied- 
git  of  Flax  behind,  to  keep  it  from  fretting  the  Heel.  This 

fhould  be  open’d  once  in  three  or  four  Days,  that  the  Cleft 
4  may 


